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TheScottiAi  nobles  aflbciate  tor  the  prote^ion  of  the  prince's 
perlbn,  and  the  punifhmcnt  of  the  king's  murderera        ibid* 
The  nueeuy  defrned  by  her  troops  at  Carberry-1^1,  is  made 
prifoner  -  -  509 

Bothwell  makes  his  efcape,  and  dies  in  a  foreign  prifon      ibid; 
Mar}'  is  carried  in  triumph  to  Edinburghf  and  afterward  con- 
fined in  the  caflle  of  Lochlevin  •  'fro 
Her  difcotifolate iituation                •                    -  rii 
She  is  preraSed  upon  to  fign  a  reflation  of  the  crown       512 
The  earl  of  Murray,  her  natural  brother,  appointed  regent^ 
under  the  itihan  king^  who  is  proclaimed  by  the  name  of 
James  VI.                           «                           *              ibid. 

LETTER       LXVIl. 

Great  Britain  ft  $m  the  Flight  of  the  ^een  ofScfts  into  Eng* 
landy  with  an  Account  0/ tmf  CiviiWars  on  the  Continent^ 
till  the  Death  of  CbarUs  IX.  0/ France i  in  1574. 

1567  The  Scottifti  parliament,  fummoned  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  zi 
re^^ent,  declarer  the  queen's  refignation  Validi  and  her  im- 
prifon  mentlswivl  ^  '       •  ^i^ 

I  {68  A  body  of  the  nobles  aflbmble  at  Hamilton,  and  concert  mea« 
fures  for  fupporting  her  caufe  -  ibid*   • 

She  cfcapes  from  confinement,  and  joins  them  514, 

They  arc  totally  defeated  in  the  baule  of  LangGde  5 1  j 

Mary  fctks  refuge  in  England,  and  throws  hcrfelf  on  the  gc- 
nerofityof  her  kinfwoman,  Elizabeth  •  ibid, 

Iniidious  policy  of  the  Eoglifli  queen  •  516 

She  confiders  herfelf  as  umpire  between  the  queen  of  Scots  and 
her  fubje^s,  and  propofca  to  appoint  commi^ohers  to  hear 
the  pleadings  en  both'iidcs  •  ibid. 

Mi»gnaniinoU8  reply  of  Mary  -  -  517 

She  is  induced  to  confent  to  the  propofed  trial  5 1 8 

Conferences  held  between  the  Scottilh  and  Englifh  commif- 
iioners  OR  the  fnbjeft  -  -  ^ip 

Mary  is  accufcd  by  the  regent  of  confenting  to  the  murder  of 
her  hufband,  and  of  being  acceflary  to  the  contrivance  and 
execution  of  it  «  «  sbid^ 


CONTBHTTS* 
A.D.  ^  Pflge 

1568  He  prditcfi.pibqft  in  foppan  of  his  charge  520 
Mary't  comroiffioncfB  break  off  t&e  conference  521 
9lie  haughtily  refufca,  cither  to  refiga  her  crown,  of  to  aflb^ 

date  net  ion  in  the  govaraMMnt  wkh  her  ibid* 

Eliaabeth  refolretf  Co  detain  her  a  prifoner  in  England        52a 
A  marriajR  projeded  between  the  queen  of  Scou  and  the  duke  of 

1569  Tbe  confedency  for  that  purpoie  difco?ered»  and  defeated  {24 
Norfidkitcj^moatied  totheTower  -  ibid* 
An  onfuoceftful  attempt  made,  by  the  earlii  of  Northumberlaml 

and  Wefiooreland,  to  procofc  liberty  to  the  Q^eenof  Scou 
Inr  force  of  arms  -  -  5x5 

0570  Violent  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray  -  fzo 

The  earl  of  Lennox  etefted  regent  of  Scotland  527 

RetrofpeftiTe  view  of  the  religioua  wars  in  France  92S 

The battl&of  St.  Denis  ric68]  •  Ibid, 

of  Jamac  [1569^  •  52^ 

The  prince  of  Conacf  bcmg  wouodcd  and  made  prifoner,  la 
kiUedf  in  cold  Mood  *  ibid. 

Coligny»  the  leader  of  the  Hu^;&nots,  inTcfts  Poitiers  c  30 

The  young  duke  <tf  Goife  obhges  him  to  raife  the  fiege     ibid» 
Coltgny  ddeated  in  the  battle  ai  Bfoocontour  ibidl 

He  again  appears  formidable  •     ^  «^  .53' 

The  HugonotSy  by  a  new  treaty,  obtain  liberty  of  conCcience, 
and  icTcral  places  of  refuge  «  ibid* 

(^71  Their  leaders  invited  to  Paris,  and  loaded  with  faTourSy  in  or- 
der to  iuU  them  into  lecunt^  -  532 
Sanguinary  defpotifm  eftahliihed  by  Hiilip  IL  m  the  Low 
Countries                       -                       •  533 
infolenoe  and  cmelty  of  the  duke  of  Alfa              -             534 
Confpirac^  for  the  relief  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  %  $35 
t|7a  it  is  difcorered*  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  is  condemned  and 
executed  for  his  (hare  in  it                           -                   536 
Scotland  continues  in  a  iUte  of  anarchy                 -  S3^ 
The  earl  of  Morton  (bcceeds  to  the  regency,  on  the  death  (^ 
MMrre^  who  had  fucceeded  Lennox               «               ibid* 
Violent  proceedings  in  that  kingdom                  -  5^8 
Charles  IX.  of  France  infidiouily  carefles  the  Hugonota     ibid. 
The  maffiicreof  Paris    (Aug,  14.)                 -  539 
Horrid  drcumftances  with  which  it  was  attended               ibid* 
Exultation  of  the  Spanifo,  and  forrow  of  the  Englifh  court  on 
thatoccafion                        -                            •                 540 
Canrioos  candud  of  Elizabeth                   «>                        541 
The  Hugonots,  MtaA  of  being  annihilated^  (thoagh  £xty 
thoofimd  of  them  wer«  ilaughtered)  are  only  tou&d  to  niore 
vigorous  effiirts                     -                       ^                  |t>|a 
^573  '^^'^  obtain  advantageous  terms  of  peace                           ibid. 
15^  X>eath  of  Charles  IX.                       *                *  51? 
Hb  acrodoas  chare Aer              %                                  iigj^ 
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Cermany^  frm  the  Sefignation  pfCbarks  V.  U  the  Death  of 

MaximUian  II.  with  fame  Jccount  of  the  Jffairs  of  Spain ^ 

Italy ^  and  Turkij  during  that  Period. 
A.D.  Page 

1557  Ferdinand  I.  cotovokes  si  diet  at  Ratifbon,  which  confirms  the 

pciice  of  religioh  •  •  5^ 

1560  Pius  IV.  ilTues  a  bull  for  th^  re-alTembling  of  the  Council  of 

Trent  -  -  ibid. 

1562  The  Protcftant  princes  perfift  in  denyioif  the  authority  of  that 

council  -         -  -  *  ^^5 

1563  Itis  fioally  diffolved  *>  ^  .^4ft 

1564  Death  of  Ferdinand  L  -  -  ibid. 

1565  His  ibn  and  fucceffor,  Majumslian  II.  Unavoidably  cAgag^d  in 

a  war  with  the  Turks  •  -  ibid; 

Solyman  !!•  fends  a  fleet  and  ariliy  to  reduce  the  ifland  of 

Malta  .  i  5^^ 

His  general,  Muftapha,  after  a  iiege  of  fire  mooths,  is  obliged 

torelinquiQ)  theenterprife  -''  -  ibid^ 

1566  Solyman  enters  Hungary  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 

army,  and  invcHs  Sigech  -  ibid.* 

Gallant  defence  and  death  of  Zerini,  the  goternor  548 

The  place  is  taken  •  *  ibid* 

Death  of  Solyman  II.  *  *  ^  ibid* 

His  fon  and  fuccefTor  Selim  IL  concludes  a  truce  with  the  em» 

peror  Maximilian  -  *  ibid. 

1^70  Selim  turns  his  arms  againft  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  549 

ObiHnate  defence  of  Famagofta  •  ibicL 

1571  It  is  (fompelied  to  furrender,  and  the  whole  ifland  fubmits  to 

the  fultan  •  -  «  ibid. 

Great  naval  armament  fitted  out  by  the  Chriflian  powers,  un»> 

der  Don  Johnof  Auflria  •>  -  ibid. 

Oft#5.  BatflCof  Lcpanto  -  •  ^50 

The  Turkifti  fleet  utterly  deftroyed  -  *  ibid* 

XheChriflianSy  by  realon  of  their  want  of  unions  deriTe  little 

advaniage  from  their  yi6lory  -  «  c^f 

1^73  The  Venetians  conclude  a  peace  with  Selim  '  ibid# 

.    Don  John  makes  himfelf  mafler  of  Tunis,  and  propo(es  t6  eredt 

an  independent  fovenignty  on  the  coafl  of  Barbary  c  ^  9 

Ttinis  is  intcfted  by  a  Turkifli  fleet  and  army  ibid. 

Taken  by  florm,  and  the  garhfon  put  to  the  fword  ibid^ 

Germany  erjays  profound  peace  under  the  mild  governiAenr  of 

<     Maximilian  11.  •  «  «  .    ibid« 

J -76  His  death  •  •  -  ibid. 
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JFrom  the  RtsE  of  the  MobERif  KiNGbo^ts  to 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648, 


LETTER     XLIL 

England  from  the  Death  o/Edv^akd  HI.  to  the  Ac 
cifflon  «/  Henry  V.  withfime  Account  9/  the  Affair i  of 
Scotland  during  that  Period, 

AFTER  feeing  England  vidorious  oVer  France  LETTER 
ind   Spain,    you  have  fccn  her,    my  dear      ^^^^'  , 
Philip,  ftript   almoft  of  all  her  poffeflions   a, 0.1377- 
on  the  continent,   and  Edward  IIL   expiring   with 
much  lefs  glory  than  had  diflinguifhed  the  more  early 
periods  of  his  reign.     His  fuccelTor,  Richard  II.  fon 
of  the  Black  Prince,  was  little  able  to  recover  what 
liad  been  bft  through  the  indifpofition  of  his  father, 
and  the  dotage  of  hi$  grandfather.     Happy  had  it 
been  for  him,  and  for  his  people,    could  he  have 
tnled  his  own  kingdom  with  judgment ! 

Vol.  II.  B  Ri- 


2  THEHISTORYdF 

PART  I.  Richard  was  certainly  a  weak  prince,  but  hii 
^[^^'J^  wcakncfs  was  not  immediately  perceived  or  felt  by 
the  nation.  He  was  only,  at  his  acceflion,  a  boy  of 
eleven  years  of  age,  from  whom  confequcntly  Httlc 
could  be  expefted.  The  habits  of  order  and  obedi- 
ence, which  the  nobility  had  been  taught  by  the 
third  Edward,  ftill  influenced  them;  and  the  autho- 
rity of  Richard's  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lan- 
caftcr,  York,  and  Glouceftcr,  fufliccd  to  reprefs  for 
a  time  that  turbulent  fpirit,  to  which  the  great  ba- 
rons were  fo  often  fubjefl  during  a  weak  reign.  The 
different  charafters  of  thofe  three  princes  rendered 
them  alio  a  countcrpoife  to  each  pther  ;  fo  that  there 
appeared  no  new  circumftance  in  the  domcftic  fitua- 
tion  of  England,  which  could  endanger  the  public 
peace,  or  give  any  immediate  apprehenfions  to  the 
lovers  of  their  country. 

But  this  flattering  profpcft  proved  delufive.  Dif- 
contents  and  difleniions  foon  took  place  among  all 
orders  of  men.  The  firft  tumult  was  of  the  popular 
kind-  War  had  been  carried  on  between  France  and 
England,  after  the  death  of  Edward  III.  but  in  fo 
languid  a  manner  as  ferved  only  to  cxhauft  the  linan- 
A.D.  138(3.  ces  of  both  kingdoms.  In  order  to  repair  the  cx- 
pences  of  thefe  fruitlcfs  armaments,  the  Englifh  parli- 
ament found  it  neccflary  to  impofe  a  polUtax,  of 
three  groats  ahead,  on  every  pcrlbn,  male  and  fe- 
male, above  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  inequality  and 
injuftice  of  this  tax  was  obvious  to  the  meanefl  ca- 
pacity, and  the  rigoroui  manner  in  which  it  was  le- 
vied made  it  yet  more  grievous.  The  great  body  of 
the  j)eop]e,  many  of  whom  were  (lill  in  a  flatc  of  fla- 
vcry,  became  fcvircly  fcnfible  of  the  unequal  lot 
which  fortune  had  afligncd  ihcm  in  the  diftribution 
of  her  favours.    They  looked   up  to  the  firft  origin 
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of  mankind  from  one  common  ftock,  their  equal  right  letter 
to  liberty,  and  to  all  the  benefits  of  nature.     Nor  did  ^.^  — '^ 
they  fail  to  rcfleft  on  the  tyranny  of  artificial  diftinc-  A.D.138©. 
tions,  the  abufes  which  had  arifen  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  more  confider^ble  part  of  the  fpecies^  and 
khe  aggrandifement  of  a  few  individuals  '• 

"  When  Adam  delv'd,  arid  Eve  fpanj 
**  Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?** 

was  their  favotirite  diftich  :  and  although  thefc  verfes. 
When  mifapplied,  ftrike  at  the  foundation  of  all  foci* 
ety,  thejr  contain  a  fentiment  fo  flattering  to  that  fenfe 
bf  primitive  equality,  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  as  never  to  be  repeated  ^Vithout  fome  degree  of 
approbation. 

WHEfir  the  difconteiits  of  the  populace  were  thus  A.D.x3ix, 
prepared,   the  infolence  of  a  tax-gatherer,  and  the 
fpiric  of  a  blackfmith^  blew  them  into  a  flamei  While 
the  blackfmith  was  at  work,  in  a  village  of  ElTex,  the 
tax-gatherer  came  into  his  fhop,  and  demanded  pay- 
taent  for  hiis  daughter.     The  father  replied,  that  Ihe 
was  below  the  age  prefcribed  by  the  ftatute :  the  tax- 
gatherer  affirmed  (he  was  a  full  grown  woman,  and  in 
^roof  of  his  aflfertion  attempted  an  indecency  which 
iaccnfed  the  blackfmith  to  fuch   a  degree,  that  he 
knockbdthe  i-iiffian  dead  with  his  fofge-hammer.  The 
by  fianders  applauded  the  a£lion,  and  exclaimed  that 
it  wai  full  time  for  the  people  to  take  vengeance  on 
their  tyrants,  and  alTert  their  native  rights.    They 
flew  to  arms  :  the  dame  of  fedition  fpread  from  coun- 
ty to  county  ;  and  befok>e  the  government  had  the 

1.  Froifla!d^  Ut.  iL      Wallmgham.    Knighton. 
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PART  I.  lead  intimation  of  the  danger,  the  difordcrhad  grown 
A  0.^3 8 /.   beyond  all  controul  or  oppofition. 

These  mutinous  pcafants,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  thoufand,  alfembled  on  Black-heath,  under 
their  leader,  Wat  Tyler ;  and  fent  a  meflage  to  the 
king,  who  had  taken  flieltcr  in  the  Tower,  that  they 
deiired^a  conference  with  him.  Richard  failed  down 
the  river  in  a  barge  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  on  ap- 
proaching the  fhore,  he  difcovered  fuch  fymptoms  of 
tumult  and  infolence,  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  re- 
turn. Finding,  however,  that  the  Tower  would  be  no 
fecurity  againft  the  lawlefs  multitude,  and  afHiAed  at 
•  the  ravages  and  cruelties  of  the  rioters,  who  had  bro- 

ken into  the  city  of  London;  plundered  the  mer- 
chants,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  gentlemen 
they  could  feize  ;   the  young  king  found  it  neceffary 
to  go  out,   and  alk  their  demands.     They  required  a 
general  pardon  ;  the  abolition  of  flavcry  ;  freedom  of 
commerce  in  market-towns,  without  toll  or  impoft; 
and  a  fixed  rent  on  lands,  inftead  of  the  ferviccs  due 
by  villanage.  Thefe  requcfts  were  highly  reafonablc; 
but  the  behaviour  of  Wat  Tyler,  their  leader,  who  in 
making  his  demands,  frequently  brandiflicd  his  fword 
in  a  menacing  manner,  fo  incenfed  William  Walworth, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  that  he  lifted  up  his  mace,  or, 
as  others  fay,  his  fpcar,  and  ftruck    I  ylcr  a  violent 
blow  which  brought  him  to  the  ground,    where  he 
was   iuftantly  run  through  the  body  by  another  of 
the  king's  train.     The  mutineers  feeing  their  leader 
fall,   prepared  themfelves  for  revenge ;  and  the  king 
and  his  whole  company  muft  have  periftied  on  the 
fpot,  had  not  Richard  difcovered  an  extraordinary 
prefcnce  of  mind  in  that  extremity.     He  ordered  his 
attendants  to  ftop,  advanced  alone  towards  the  enraged 
multitude,  and  accofiing  them  with  an  affable  and 

in- 
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intrepid  countenance,  "  What !  my  good  people,"  letter 
faid  he,   "  is  the  meaning  of  this  commotion  ?— Be    ^,_^_'„,,^ 
*'  not  concerned  for  the  lofs  of  your  leader.     lam  A.D.  1381. 
*^  your  king :  I  will  become  your  leader :  follow  me 
*•  into  the  field,  and  you  (hall  have  whatever  you  de- 
**  fire.'*    Over-awed  by  the  royal  prefence,  they  im- 
plicitly followed  him  :   and  he  peaceably  difmifTcd 
them,   after  granting  them  their  demands  \ 

Richard's  condud  on  this  occafion,  confidering 
that  he  was  only  fixteen  years  of  age,  raifed  great  ex** 
pedations  in  the  nation  ;  but  in  proportion  as  he  ad<» 
vancpd  in  years,  they  gradually  vanifhed,  and  his 
want  of  capacity,  or  at  leaft  of  folid  judgment,  ap-* 
pcared  in  every  meafure  which  he  adopted.  His  firft 
expedition  was  againft  Scotland,  into  which  he  march- 
ed at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men.  A.  D.  1385. 
The  Scots  did  not  pretend  to  make  refiftance  againft 
fo  great  a  force :  ihey  abandoned,  without  fcruple^ 
their  rugged  territory  to  be  pillaged  and  laid  wafte 
by  the  enemy,  and  made  an  incurfion  into  the  more 
fertile  provihces  of  England,  where  they  coUefted  a 
rich  booty,  and  returned  in  tranquillity  to  their  own 
country.  The  Englifh  monarch,  however,  wandered 
over  great  part  of  the  comparatively  barren  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  and  led  his  army  back  into  England, 
without  taking  vengeance  on  the  enemy  for  their  de- 
vaftations  '•  His  impatience  to  return,  and  enjoy  his 
vfualpleafures  and  amufemcnts,  over-balanced  every 
higher  confideratioh,  and  made  even  revenge  a  motive 
too  feeble  to  detain  him. 

Richard,  like  moft  weak  princes,  now  refigned 
himfelf  wholly  to  the  dire£tion  of  a  favourite,  Robert 
de  Veie,  carl  of  Oxford,  a  young  nobleman  of  dif- 

2.  Ibid.  3.  T.  Walibgham.    Froiffard,  «bi  fup. 

B  3  folutc 
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PART  I.  folutc  manners,  whom  he  loaded  with  riches^  witl| 
^  '"^  titles,  and  with  dignities.  He  firft  created  him  mar- 
quis of  Dublin,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Ireland,  with 
a  parliamentary  grant  of  the  fovcreignty  of  thatkiog^ 
dom  for  life.  The  vifual,  and  hut  too  often  juft 
complaints  againft  the  infolencc  of  favourites,  werp 
foon  loudly  echoed,  and  greedily  received,  in  all  part) 
of  England.  A  civil  war  was  the  confeauence  ;  the 
iLlXijSS.  royal  party  was  defeated  ;  and  Richard  was  obliged 
to  rcfign  the  government  into  the  hands  of  a  council 
of  fourteen,  appointed  by  the  parliament.  The  duke  . 
of  Giouccfter,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  this  in-' 
furreflion,  next  cnterred  an  accufation  againft  five  of 
the  king's  mini.fters,  who  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treafon ;  and  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  fei^d 
were  executed.  The  duke  of  Ireland  made  his  efcape 
beyond  fea,  as  did  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, who  haddifcharged  the  office  of  lord  high  chan^ 
ccUor.     Bolt  died  abroad.  * 

It  might  naturally  be  expefted  that  Richard,  tbvy 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  flavery  by  his  fubjefts,  and  un- 
able to  defend  his  fervants  from  the  refentmcnt  of  hit 
uncles,  would  remain  long  in  fubjcflion,  and  ncvcf 
recfivcr  the  royal  power  Nyithout  the  moft  violent 
ftrugglcs :  but  the  event  proved  otherwife.  In  lefs 
than  twelve  months  he  was  entirely  reconciled  to  his 
A.D.  138?.  uncles,  and  exercifed  the  regal  authority  in  its  full 
extent. 

After  thefe  domeftic  difturbanccs  were  compofcd, 
and  the  government  reftored  to  its  natural  ftate,  there 
pafted  an  interval  of  eight  years  diftinguifhed  by* no 
rem.^rkable  event ;  but  d^iring  which  the  king  bf>ifl!^ht 
bimfeif  into  the  loweft  degree  of  perfonal  contempt, 
even  while  hit  government  appeared  in  a  great  mea- 

9  "  fore 
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furc  unexceptionable.  Addiftcd  to  vulgar  plcafurcs,  ^^j^'^ 
he  fpcnt  his  whole  time  in  feafting  and  jollity  ;  and 
diffipated  in  idle  (hew,  or  lavilhed  upon  favourites  Of 
no  reputation,  that  revenue  which  the  people  expcfl- 
cd  to  fee  him  employ  in  undertakings  for  the  public 
honour  and  advantage. 

The  duke  of  Gloucefter  foon  perceived  the  op- 
portnnities  which  this  diflblute  conduftof  his  nephew 
afforded  him  of  iniiuating  himfelf  into  the  afFcAions 
of  the  nation  ;   and  he  determined  to  afpire  tt  popu  • 
larity,  as  the  ladder  to  the  throne.     He  feldom  ap- 
peared at  court  or  in  the  council :   he  never  declared 
bis  opinion  but  in  order  to  difapprove  of  the  meafures 
embraced  by  the  king  and  his  favourites;    and  he 
courted  the  frkndfhip  of  every  man  whom  difappoint- 
mcDt  or  private  refentment  had  rendered  an  enemy  to 
the  adminiftration.    Richard,  however,  got  intelli- 
gence of  his  defigns,  and  ordered  him  unexpefledly  tp 
be  arrefted,  and  carried  over  to  Calais  ;  the  only  place  A.  D.  1397* 
wbcrche  could  fafely  be  detained  in  cuftody,  by  rea- 
ioQ  of  his  nuoKrops  partizans,  and  where  he  was  foon 
after   murdered.     The  royal  vengeance    fell    alfo, 
tboagh  with  different  degrees  of  feverity,  on  the  earls 
rf  Arundel  and  Warwick,  the  fuppofed  accomplices 
ofGloucefter,  and  on  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury^ 
Arandcl's  broth er«  who  was  baniftied  the  kingdom, 
Arundel  himfelf  was  beheaded,   and  Warwick  was 
(loomed  to  perpetual  confinement  in  the  lile  of  Man  ^ 

The  deftruftlon  of  the  duke  of  Gloqceftcr,  and  the 
(ipporters  of  his  party,  was  followed  by  a  mifunder- 
ftand|ing  among  thofe  nohlcmen  whp  had  joined  in  the 
ptofiftittion  ;  and  the  duke  of  Hereford,  in  particular, 
ircDtfo  far  at  to  accufe  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  par- 

4.  T.  Wal^f htm.    Froiflard,  liv.  iy.    Ryraer,  vol.  vii. 

B  4  liament. 
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PART  I.      liamcnt  of  having  fpoken  **  many  flandcrous  WQrdf 
^T^"^^^    **  9^  ^^c  king.*'     Norfolk  denied  the  charge  ;   gavQ 
Hereford  the  lie,  and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence 
by  duel.     The  challenge  was  accepted;  the  time  and 
place  of  the  combat  were  appointed,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion was  held  in  fufpence  with  regard  to  the  events' 
But  when  the  two  champions  appeared  in   the  field^ 
accoutred  for  the  fight,  the  king  interpofed,  to  pre- 
vent both  the  prcfcnt  effulion  of  blood,  and  the  futar^ 
conrec[uences  of  the  quarrel,     (ie  flopped  the  duel^ 
by  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
nnilioners,  appointed  to  regulate  the  combat :  and,  bj 
the  fame  authority,  he  ordered  both  t\fc  combatants 
to  leave  the  kingdom  *•     Hereford  was  banifticd  fo^: 
ten  years,  and  Norfolk  for  life. 

The  ftntencc  pronounced  upon  thefc  two  poble-. 
men  appears  to  have  been  impartial,  but  it  furely  wa^ 
not  equitable.    The  one  was  condemned  without  be- 
ing charged  with  any  offence  ;  the  other  without  be- 
ing convifted  of  any  crime.     It  was  alfo  unpopular, 
Richard^s  condufl  in  this  affair  was  confidered  as  a 
mark  of  the  pufillanimity  of  his  temper ;    and  the 
weaknefs  and  fluftuation  of  his  councils,  at  Icaft,  ap- 
pear on  no  occalion  more  evident,     Henry  duke  of 
Hereford,  being  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  fclf* 
commandj  behaved  himfclf  with  fo  much  humility 
after  his  condemnation,   that  the  king  promifed  to 
Jhortcn  the  term  of  his  exile  four  years  ;    and  alfo 
granted  him  letters  patent  impowering  him,    in  cafe 
any  inheritance  fhould  accrue  to  him  during  the  in- 
terval, to  enter  into  immediate  poffcffion.  But  Here- 
ford,  who  was  fon  to  the  duke  of  Lancaflcr,   had  do 
fooner  left  the  kingdom  than  Richard^s  jealoufy   of 
the  power  and  riches  of  that  family  revivccfV'Md  be 
grew  fcnfible,  that  by  Gloucefler's  death  he  had  only 

5.  T.  Waian^ham.    Pari.  hlj.  ^ol.  I 

removed 
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fcmoTcd  a  countcrpoifc  to  the  Lancaftrian  intcrcft,    BETTER 
ivhich  was  now  become  formidable  to  the  throne.  He    |^  ^-,  j 
iherefore  took  every  method  to  fully  abroad  the  re-  A.b.i3ff« 
potation  of  Henry  duke  of  Hereford,  and  to  obftmQ; 
bis  alliances,  by  reprefenting  him  as  guilty  of  treafon* 
able  prafiices ;  and  when  the  duke  of  Lancafter  died, 
he  revoked  his  letters  patent  to  Henry,  and  retaine4 
poffeiSon  of  the  family  eftate  ^ 

These  inRances  of  rapacity  and  feverity,  and  the 
circumftances  with  which  they  were  accompanied,^ 
threw  upon  Richard  the  univerfal  odium  of  the  peo* 
ple.  Hereford,  now  duke  of  Lancafter,  had  formerly 
scqaired  the  efteem  of  the  public  by  his  valour  and 
abilities.  He  was  connected  with  moft  of  the  princi- 
pal nobility  by  blood,  alliance,  or  friendlhip;  his 
misfortunes  added  double  luftre  to  his  merit ;  all  mea 
made  his  cafe  their  own  :  they  entered  into  his  refent* 
ment ;  and  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  him  as  the 
only  perfon  who  could  retrieve  the  loft  honour  of  the 
oatioDy  or  refojm  the  abufes  of  government. 

While  the  mind^  of  men  were  thus  difpofcd,  Ri* 
chard  went  oyer  to  quell  an  infurre£tion  in  Ireland, 
and  thereby  imprudently  afforded  his  exiled  coufin 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  wifhes  of  the  nation. 
Henry  landed  at  Rayenfpur,  in  Yorkftiire,  accompa- 
nied only  by  iixty  perfons ;  but  he  was  fuddenly 
joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Wcft- 
jaortland,  two  of  the  moft  potent  barons  in  England, 
and  the  malcontents  in  all  quarters  flew  to  arms.  He 
Iblemnly  declared  that  he  had  no  other  purpofe  in  this 
invafion  than  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Lancafter, 
nojuftly  detained  from  him;  and  he  entreated  his 
yincle^  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  left  guardian 

^.  Tyrrel^  vol.  Hi.  from  the  Ric^riu 

of 
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of  the  kingdoniy  not  to  oppofe  a  loyal  and  humbly 
A*P*^«3»  fopplicant  in  the  recovery  of  his  legal  patrimony^ 
His  entreaties  had  the  deiired  eQefi.  The  guardian 
embraced  his  caufe,  and  he  immediately  found  him* 
(clf  mafter  of  England. 

RiCHAUD  i)0  fponer  received  intelligence  of  thif 
invafion  than  he  haftened  oyer  from  Ireland,  and 
landed  at  Milford  Haven,  with  a  body  of  twenty 
ihoufand  n>en.  But  even  that  fmall  army  was  feised 
with  the  fpirit  of  diflafTcAion,  and  the  king  foundr 
himielf  almoft  entirely  deferted.  |n  this  ei^tremity  ^ 
he  fled  to  the  Ifle  of  Anglefea,  where  he  propofed  to 
embark  for  France,  and  there  wait  the  return  of  hi» 
ihbjeds  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty,  3ut  before  he  ba4 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  his  deiign  into  eicecutioo^ 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  waited  upon  him  fr08| 
the  doke  of  Lancafter,  with  the  firqngeft  profeffioof 
•f  loyalty  and  fubmiflion;  and  Richard  was  fo  cr€*v. 
dulous  as  tQ  put  himfelf  in  the  potypr  of  his  enemy^ 
He  was  carried  about  in  an  abjeft  manner,  cxpofed  to> 
the  infults  of  the  populace;  depofcd,  confined  ii| 
prifon,  and  afterwards  murdered  ?.  And  the  duke  of 
l^ancafter  was  proclaimed  kjng,  under  the  name  of 
Henry  IV. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  as  may 
paturally  be  expeded  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
obtained  the  throne,  was  flained  by  many  a€ls  of 
blood  and  yiolencp.  All  who  opppfed  his  title  fell  a 
facrifice  to  his  rigid  policy,  and  fuperilition  was 
called  in,  to  fwell  by  new  crimes  the  horrid  catalogue. 
While  a  fubjeft,  Henry  was  believed  to  have  ftrong- 
ly  imbibed  the  principles  of  WlcklifFe,  a  fecular  prieft 
educated  at  Oxford,  who.  during  the  reigns  of  £d« 

7.  T.  WalfingKaai.    Tro'JSu^  wbifttp* 

ward 
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ward  III.  and  Richard  IL  preached  the  doftrinc  pf    LETTER 
reformation;    but  finding  himfelf  poffcffcd  of  the    ^      _f 
throne  by  fo  precarious  a  title,  this  pqlitic  prince 
thought  fuperftition  a  neceflary  engine  of  public  au- 
thority.   There  had  hitherto  been  no  pcqal  laws  cn-r 
aScd  ag^inft  herefy  in  England:  Henry,  therefore, 
who  made  nothing  of  facrificing  his  principles  to  his 
intereft,   undcrftanding  that  the  clergy  called  loudly 
for  the   punifhmcnt  of  the  difciplcs  of  WicklifFe, 
whofe  learning  and  genius  had  in  fome  meafure  bro« 
ken  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  refolvcd  to  procure  the 
fciTourof  the  church  by  the  moft  efFeftual  of  all  me*   A«D.f40«i 
^ods,  by  gratifying  htr  vengeance  on  thofe  who  pre* 
fumed  to  difpute  her  infallibility.     A  law  was  accord* 
ingly  enaf^ed,   1  hat  when  any  heretic,  who  relapfed, 
prrefufed  to  abjure  his  opinions,  was  delivered  ove^ 
to  the  fecular  arm,  by  the  bifhop  or  his  commifTariet, 
he  flioold  be  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  civil 
magiftrate,  before  the  whole  people'.    This  weapoi| 
did  not  long  remain  unemployed  in  the  hands  of  the 
dcfgy.    William  Sautre,.  a  clergyman  in   London, 
had  been  condeipned  by  the  convocation  at  Canter- 
bury :  his  fentence  wa$  ratified  by  the  houfc  of  peers  • 
the  king  iifued  his  writ  for  the  execution ;  and  the 
unhappy  feftary  fuffercd  the  punifhment  of  fire,  be- 
canfe  he  could  not  think  as  the  church  direfied.  What 
a  faul  prelude  to  future  horrors,  proceeding  from  the 
iame  fource ! 

But  all  the  prudence  and  precaution  of  Henry 
could  not  fhi^ld  him  from  numerous  alarms.  He  was 
direated  from  France  with  an  invafion,  which  was 
only  prevented  by  the  diforders  in  that  country  ;  and 
the  revolution  in  England  was  fpeedily  followed  by  an 
SfifurreAion  ii>  Wales.    Owen  Glendour,  dcfcendcd 
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^ART  I.  ffQnj  the  ancieDt  princes  of  that  country,  had  become 
aTd.moo.  obnoxious  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Richard; 
and  Reginald,  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  who  was  clofeljr 
conne£ied  with  the  new  king,  and  who  enjoyed  a  great 
fortune  in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  thought  the  oppor* 
tanity  favourable  for  opprefling  his  neighbour,  aii4 
taking  polTeffion  of  his  eftate.  Glendour,  provoked 
at  the  injuftice,  and  ftill  more  at  the  indignity^  re* 
covered  polTefBon  by  the  fword.  Henry  fent  affiftV 
ance  to  Grey,  the  Welch  took  part  with  Glendoar; 
a  tedious  and  troublefome  war  was  kindled,  which 
Glendour  long  fuftained  by  his  valour  and  adivity, 
aided  by  the  natural  flrength  of  the  country,  and  the 
vntamed  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants* 

The  Scots  alfo  were  tempted  by  thcfe  diforders  to 
make  incurfions  into  England;  and  Henry,  defironi 
of  taking  revenge  upon  them,  conducted  an  army  ai 

^.D.i4cx.  far  north  as  Edinburgh.  But  finding  that  the  Scot| 
would  neither  fubmit  or  give  him  battle,  he  return*  < 
cd  without  effeding  any  thing  of  copfequencc.  Next' 
Icafon,  however,  Archibald  carl  of  pouglas,  who,  at 
the  head  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  attended  by  many 
of  the  principal  nobility  of  Scotland,  had  made  an  ir* 
ruption  into  the  northern  counties,  was  overtaken  by 
the  Percies  of  Northumberland  on  his  return,  at  Ho« 

il,D.  1402.  meldon,  on  the  borders  of  England,  where  a  fierce 
battle  enfued,  and  the  Scots  were  totally  routedi^ 
Douglas  himfelf  was  taken  prifoncr ;  as  were  the  earls 
pf  Angus,  Murray,  Orkney,  and  many  others  of  the 
Scottifh  nobility  and  gentry  9, 

When  Henry  received  intelligence  of  this  viftory, 
be  fent  the  carl  of  Northumberland  orders  not  to  ran* 
fpme  his  prifoners;  a  privilege  which  that  nobleman 

9.  Walfingham,  Hall|  Otterbourac 

regarded 
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w^tiL  Scatfaxm*     Bac  *:^  ::^  dta^i&lk  i^iCkir 

Nflgrt Mfcitfir-jaiiL     Toe  immcbsoc  i^tctc  ct  H^ttt 
Fbsct  <UiiiiiiiM»y  k3ix«rx  tt  ar    name    cc    Koc^ 

lad,  intfimrT*  c&e  £j2:cfiDr  i7f  ^ac  jscfrfciaiai ;  4»i 
Ac  ftemiwis  c:6e  cc  Be  •  tesst^i  NcctinmsatWr^ 
had  to  iask  gg^oge,  irr  o^tstuxoiag  tbat  th::%x» 
rtidb  be  kai  as  fiz:±  ci£zbIL&»i*  Ht  catered  iat^o  a 
concjjpoodcsce  aric&  Gleaiccir :  &c  let  tSic  C4H  cf 
Ddi^as  at  libcctT,  aai  asaie  xa  alliaacc  wttli  ili>it 
Kutial  dbieftaia.  Bar  v!Lea  war  was  ready  to  Weit 
oat,  Ae  call  of  Xortkss&i:erlx£bd  was  a&fortuaatdy 
idaDd  with  a  lodticn  illocfs  at  Berwick;  and  Toua^ 
PcTCj,  takiag  the  cooaaund  of  the  troops^  uuichcvl 
towards  Shrcwlbory,  io  order  to  join  hu  f^rees  with 
dicrfe  of  Glcodoar. 

The  king  had  happily  a  (inall  army  od  foot,  with 
iriiich  he  intended  to  ad  againft  the  Scots;  and  know- 
11^  the  importance  of  celerity  in  all  civil  wars,  he  in« 
ftantly  hurried  down,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the 
icbelfl.     He  approached  Percy  near  Shrewlbury,  be- 
fore that  nobleman  was  joined  by  Glendour ;  and 
the  policy  of  one  leader,  and  impatience  of  the  other, 
made  them  haften  to  a  general  engagement*    The  A.D.  ^o^ 
armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  confifting  of 
about  twelve  thoufand  men  each;  and  we  fcarccly  find 
any  battle  in  thofe  ages,  where  the  (hock  was  mors 
terrible  or  more  conftant,     Henry  cxpofed  his  pcrfon 
in  the  thickeft  of  the  fight;  and  the  prince  of  Wales, 
his  gallant  fon^  whofe  military  atchievments  bccaiuo 

after- 
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?ART  r.    ajfterwards  (b  famous,  and  who  here  performc 

k^DiAoi    noviciate  in  arms,  fignalizcd  himfclf  in  a  remai 

Ihanncr.     Percy  fupported  that  renown  which  h 

acquired  in  raany  a  bloody  combat ;    and  Doi 

his  ancient  enemy,  and  now  his  friend,  ftill  app 

liis  rival  amid  the   horror  and  cdnfufioii  of  the  1 

This    nobleman    performed    feats   of    valour   v 

arc  ilmoft  incredible.     He  ftcmed   determined 

king  of  Engliarid  Jhoul  1  fall  that  day  by  \\\i  afiii. 

fought  him  all  over  the  field-,  and  as  Henry  tac 

coutred  (bvbtal  captains  in  the  royal  garb,  in  ord 

encourage  his  troops,  the  fvvofd  of  Douglas  renc 

that  honour  fatal  to  many.     But  While  the   ar 

were  contending  in  this  fui-ioiis  manner,  the  deal 

Hotfpur,  accomplilhed  by  an  unknown  hand;  dec 

the  viflory  ;   the  royalifts  prevailed.     There  are 

to  have  fallen  on  boih  fides   ricaf  two  tlioufand  t 

hundred  gcntlemcni 

The  tarl  of  Northumberland,    having  fecoV< 

from  his  ficknefs^   had  levied  a  frcfli  army,   and 

on  his  march  td  join  his  Ion  :   but  being  oppofed 

the  eail  of  Wcftmoreland,  and  hearing  of  the  dc 

at  Shrewfbury,  he  difmiiTcd  his  forces,  and  came  vi 

a  fmall  retinue  to  tlic  king  at  York.     He  pretcn 

that  hh  folc  intention  in  arming  was  to  mediate 

twecn   the  parties.     Henry  thought  proper  to  ad 

the  apology,  an<l  ctcn  granted  him  a  pardon  for 

offence.     Allrheothei  rebels  were  treated  wirh  eq 

lenity  :  .lhd,  except  the  carl  of  Worccfter  and  Sir  I 

chard  Vernon,  who  wi  re  regarded  as  the  chief  duth 

bf  the  inl\irrc£\ion,  no  pcrlbh  engaged  in  that  dang 

ous  conipiracy  feems  to  liave  pcrifhedby  the  hands 

the  executioner  ''. 

to.  IblJ.  Hymer,  vol.  vlh*. 
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[IS  rebellion  was  no  fooner  quelled  than  another   LKtter 

eady  to  break  out,  fupported  bj  the  earl  of  Not- 

im   and  the  archbiAiop  of  York.    But  it  was 

rered  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution^  and  the 

nd  the  archbifliop  were  both  beheaded*    Nor-  A.D.t4o5, 

berland  alfo  was  concerned  in  this  fecond  rebel- 

but  made  bis  efcape  into  Scotland  ;  whence  re- 

ig  to  commit  new  diforders,  he   was  ilain  at 

ham,  along  with  lord  Bardolf*'*     The  defeat  a.d.x4oS. 

cndour,  and  thefubmifiion  of  the  Welch,  which 

ned  foon  after,  freed  Henry  from  all  his  domef-  a. 0.1409^ 

emies ;  and  a  fortunate  event  which  had  thrown 

eir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  into  his  hands, 

him  ilfo  fecure  on  that  quarter. 

BERT  III.  king  of  Scotland,  though  a  prince  of 
r  capacity,  was  extremely  innocent  and  inof-^ 
t  in  his  condud.  But  Scotland,  at  that  time, 
ill  lefs  fitted  than  England  for  cherilhing  a  fo- 
n  of  fuch  a  character.  The  duke  of  Albany, 
t's  brother,  a  prince  of  a  boifterous  and  violent 
ition,  had  aiTumed  the  government  of  the  ftatej 
lOt  latisfied  with  prefent  authority,  he  enter- 
the  criminal  purpofe  of  extirpating  his  bro« 
children,  and  of  acquiring  the  crown  to  his 
imily.  He  threw  into  prifon  David,  his  eldeft 
«r,  who  there  pcriflied  by  hunger;  fo  that 
,  the  younger  brother  of  David,  alone  flood  be- 
the  tyrant  and  the  throne.  Robert,  therefore, 
eof  his  Ton's  danger,  embarked  him  on  board  a 
with  a  view  of  fending  him  into  France,  and 
ding  him  to  the  protection  of  that  friendly  pow<* 
Tnfortunately,  however,  the  veffcl  was  taken 
I  Englifh ;  and  although  there  fubfifted  at  that 
I  t-ruce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Henry  re- 

II.  T.  Wa1fio|rham. 
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^ART  I.  fufcd  to  rcfftorc  the  young  prince  to  his  liberty  »*.  But 
^'  ^"^  he  made  ample  anrjcnds  for  this  want  of  gcncrofity,  Hf 
beftowing  on  James  ah  excellent  education,  whicB 
aferwards  qualified  him,  \Vhehhe  mouhted  the  throne, 
to  reform,  in  fomc  meafure,  the  rude  arid  barbarodg 
manners  of  his  native  country. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.wil. 
chiefly  fpentin  regulating  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom 
which  he  at  length  bl-ought  into  much  order,  by 
valour,  prudence,  and  addrefs.  In  his  latter  y 
however,  he  began  to  turn  his  eyes  towards 
bright  projefts,  which  \\\s  more  fortunate  (on  cooi 
dufted  fo  fuccefsfully  againft  the  French  monarcbjr 
but  his  declining  health  prevented  him  from  attemj 
ing  to  put  any  of  them  in  execution.  Afflicted 
fome  years  with  violeht  fits,  which  frequently  i& 
privcd  him  of  ail  fenfatioh,  and  thrcatertfcd  hiis  exiffc 
A.l>  k4T3.  cnce,  he  was  carried  off  by  one  of  iherti  at  WeftmiD^ 
fter  in  the  forty -fixth  year  of  hi^  agfc,  and  the  thifl 
teenth  of  his  rcigh  '\  He  left  behind  him  the  rC| 
tation  of  a  wife  prince,  a  prddent  king,  but  a 
man;  and  yet,  if  we  coiifidcr  the  cir'cumftdnccii: 
which  he  was  invblvcd,  we  can  hardly  conceive 
perfon  to  carry  his  ambition  to  the  fi»me  height, 
tranfmit  a  throne  to  his  poltcrity,  \vith  Itft  violci 
to  humanity,  "• 

We  fliould  now  examine  rlic  affairs  of  France  uilddl 
Charles  VJ.  as  an  iiuroduflion  to  the  reign  of  Heaij 
V.  of  England,  who  became  fovereign  of  both  kiogl 
doms;  but  wr  mufi  firft  carry  forward  the  hiftorjtd 
the  empire  and  ihe  church;  ^ 

i 

12.  Euch?.nanj  l:b.  lO.      Scotuirctihcnt  HbxY. 

13.  Wcilfir.gham.     Ottcr'jourijc. 
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LETTER     XLUI. 

the  German*  Empxke  wid  its  Dcpemdimles^  Romc 

I        and  tbi  Itauax  States,  Jitm  the  AueJUim  tf 
\        WiMCESLAUS  U  the  death  1/  SlCISU VMD. 

TH  E  biftorj  of  the  Gennan  empire,  my  dear  lftteh 
Philip,  becomes  always  more  important  to  us,      XLiii. 
.  ia  proportion  as  we  advance  in  the  narration,  though 
the  empire  itfelf  grew  daily  lefs  confequential.     We 
Mw  approach  two  principal  events  in  the  hiftory  of 
r   the  cfaorch  :  the  Great  Schifm  in  the  Weft,  and  the 
Coaocil  of  Conftance, 

WiNCESLAUs,  at  the  age  of  fevcntecn  fucccedcd  A.D.  i^?, 
his  father,  Charles  IV.  in  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire, and  oa  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  when  the  church 
was  divided  by  one  of  thofc  violent  contcfts  fo  dif- 
graceful  to  Chriftianity,  The  Italians  had  raifed  to 
\  the  piontificate  Urban  VI.  who  confirmed  the  elcc- 
^€1011  of  the  new  emperor,  and  the  French  had  chofen 
Clement  VII.  During  thcfe  troubles  Winccflaus 
•appointed  Jadoc,  marquis  of  Moravia,  his  vicar* 
feoeral  in  Italy;  laid  injunctions  on  him  to  inquire 
^hich  of  the  two  perfons  chofen,  was  the  true  pope ; 
Id  acknowledge  and  proteft  him  whom  he  fhoold  find 
to  be  canonically  eledcd,  and  to  expel  by  force  the 
edier^  who  had  intruded  himfelf  into  the  chair.  He  A.  D.  lyy^^ 
Skewife  held  a  diet  at  Nuremburg,  and  afterward 
at  Frankfort,  where  the  affair  of  the  popes  be- 
ezamined.  Urban  VI.  was  acknowledged  by  the 
^man  bifhops  and  archblfhops,  and  Winceilaus  and 
Ihe  princes  of  the  empire  engaged  to  protcft  him  ia 
tbe  papacy  *• 

t.  Du  Puy,  Wfl.  Qtn.  H  Sibjfrtt,  kc,    Maimbou"];.  //^.  du  Grand 
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PART  i.  After  the  diet  of  Fran kforty  the  emperor  repair« 
A. 0/1379.  ^^  ^^  Aix-la-Chapclle,  where  he  redded  fome  time, 
bccaufc  the  plagae  raged  in  Bohemia;  and  here  he 
gave  himfelf  up  to  all  manner  of  debauchery,  neg« 
lc£ling  the  affairs  of  the  empire  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  princes  and  towns  of  Germany  were  obliged  to 
enter  into  aflbciations  for  their  mutual  defence.  At 
the  fame  time  Italy  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fchifm 
in  the  church  Clement,  who  had  taken  Rome  from 
his  rival,  was  expelled  in  his  turn  by  thecitiaent,  and 
afterwards  fettled  at  Avignon,  the  former  refidence 
of  the  French  pontiffs.  Urban  ufed  his  vidory  like 
a  tyrant.  But  all  priefls  in  power,  it  has  been  did, 
are  tyrants.  The  famous  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  of 
whom  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  firft  ex- 
perienced the  effcfts  of  Urban's  vengeance. 

This  princefs,  who  had  imprudently  efpoufed  tke  ' 
caufe  of  Clement,  had  been  fcveral  times  married,  bat.  j 
had  no  children  by  .any  of  her  hulbands  ;  fhe  there*  ^ 
fore  adopted  Charles  de  Durazzo,  the  natural  heir  t»  ^ 
her  kingdom,  and  the  only  remaining  defcendent  of  •; 
the  houfe  of  Anjou  in  Naples.     But  Durazzo,  un»  ^ 
willing  to  wait  for  the  crown  till  the  natural  death  of/ 
his  adoptive  mother,   afTociated  himfelf  with  pope 
AD  138^*   Urban,  who  crowned  him  king  of  Naples  at  Rome, 
on  condition  that  he  fhould  beftow  the  principality 
of  Capua  on  Francis  Prignano,  nephew  to  hit  Holi* 
nets.     Urban  alio  depofed  queen  Joan,  and  declared 
her  guilty  of  herefy  and  high-treafon. 

These  fteps  being  taken,  the  pope  and  DuraaM. 

marched   towards  Naples.     The  church   plate  and 

church  lands  were  fold,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 

qucft,     Joan  meanwhile,  was  deftitute  of  both  mo» 

A.o.i3fS«.  ncy  and  troops.     In  this  extremity,  (he  invited  to 

her 
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brafiftance  Levis  of  Aaioa,  frrat&cr  to C&«rks  V.  ixrm. 
of  France  Bat  Lcv^  vkoa  Ou  hid  lio^ict J  la  ue  '  ']''*  ^ 
nom  of  the  cogntcfid  D^nzzo,  UTiTl^i  too  Ii:e  to  a^  r.  i}iv 
defeod  bis  beoetaArcic,  or  cupate  xhc  ^c^om  vita 
hiicoaupciitor.  Tbe  pope  aai  Donxzo  ecttred  Na* 
pies,  after  having  defeated  aad  takes  pnibaer  0:ha 
of  Bmnfuricky  the  queen's  hufbacd.  All  rciifiincc 
wow  appeared  to  be  in  Tain,  and  £ight  alooe  icemeJ 
praAicabie.  Bot  even  in  this  the  onfortoQate  Joan 
fuled  :  flie  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nfurper  ;  who, 
in  order  to  give  (bme  colour  to  bis  barbarity,  de* 
dared  himfelf  the  avenger  of  the  mnrdcr  of  her  fii ft 
bufband,  Lewis  king  of  Hnngarj  was  cooiulted  in 
t^ard  to  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  queen.  He  re- 
fliedy  that  ihe  mnft  fuffer  the  fame  death  which  Ihe 
bad  inflided  on  his  brother  and  her  huIbaDd;  Andrew : 
and  Darazzo  ordered  her  to  be  fmothered  between 
two  matrefles  *»  Thus  perifhed  the  famous  Joan  I.  itD.ijI]; 
qoeen  of  Naples,  who  was  celebrated  by  Petrarch  and 
Boccace ;  and  whofe  life^  charaAer,  and  cataftrophe^ 
have  a  fingnlar  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  unfortu- 
nate  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland,  whom  I  fhall 
*  afterwards  have  occafion  to  mention. 

While  one  gallant  woman  thus  funk  beneath  the 
arm  of  power,  another  rofe  fuperior  to  all  reliflance. 
On  the  death  of  Olaus,  king  of  Denmark,  his  mother  A.  d.  1)87* 
Margaret  afcended  the  .throne,  with  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  people  ;  and  even  recommended  her« 
felf  fo  ftrongly  to  the  Swedes,  who  were  oppreflfed 
by  their  own  king  Albert,  that  they  renounced  their 
aHcgiance  to  that  prince,  and  made  her  a  folemn  ten* 
ner  of  their  crown.    She  accepted  the  offer  ;  march- 

Ca  ed 
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PART  I.  ^  eJ  to  their  afliftnncc,  and  defeated  Albert,  who 
A.D.  i'8S.  <lcpofed,  and  ohliged  to  retire  into  the  dominions  of 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  On  this  reva> 
lution  in  Sweden,  Margaret  affumed  the  reins  of  go* 
vernment,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Semiramis  of  the  North  '• 

Meantime  Winceflaus  continued  immerfed  in 
debauchery,  and  feemed  induftfious  in  acquiring  the 
implacable  hatred  of  his  fubjeSs  by  the  extraordinary 
tsiics  he  impofed,  and  the  cruelties  which  he  exercifed 
upon  people  of  all  ranks.  In  order  to  familiarize 
himfclf  to  blood  and  carnage,  hedefccnded  folow,  as 
to  contra£t  an  intimacy  with  the  public  executioner, 
whom  he  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  his  goffip  ; 
and  in  one  of  his  fits  of  intoxication,  he  is  faid  tohavc 
ordered  his  cook  to  be  roafted  alive  *. 

On  account  of  thefc  irregularities,  and  of  felling 
the  rights  of  the  empire,  both  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
A.  D.  1399.  ^^^  elcQors  aiTembled  at  the  caftle  of  Laenftein  on  the 
Rhine,  depofed  Winceflaus,  and  raifed  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity  Frederick  dukeof  Brunfwick  and  Lunen*  ' 
burg  ;  but  he  being  bafcly  murdered  by  count  Wal- 
deck  before  his  coronation,  they  elefted  in  his  ftead 
Rupert  or  Robert  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

WiNCESLAUs  was  fo  little  mortified  at  the  news 
of  his  dcpoiition,  that  he  is  reported  to  have  faid,  when 
he  received  the  intelligence,  **  We  are  overjoyed  to 
"  be  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  empire  ;  be- 
<<  caufe  we  fhall  have  more  leifure  to  apply  ourfelvet 
<<  to  the  government  of  our  own  kingdom  :"  and  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  during  the  nineteen  years,  which 

5.  KaltCeL  Hift.  Dtn.  iom.  iv. 
4.  Diibnv,  lib.  xxiiu     Anaai.  def  £mf.  Com.  iu 
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Ik  afterwwSs  :  I  ^  cooi^Bft  vi» 

BHidi  kis  czcL,  - e.     -  :^  t^e  l=kicl<st 

Wuicdhas  «»  k>  fiu!c  coc  e  t:  tbc  bits  of  t&e 
rmpiTey  lie  appcan  to  kivr  <  ic:i£b^T  aJF^&cii  Sr 
Ibine  of  its  probable  cooiajT^  s,  tbes^  Kcaia^V 
»F left  moment;  forhcis&=^  kivc <2€£?ed as  aU^ 
mark  of  the  fidelity  of  die  Iisfcrial  cities,  that  they 
iroaUi  fend  him  ^*  ibme  bct:s  cf  ihnr  bei(  vice^** 

The  firil  expedltios  of  the  iiev  eaoperDr  vra$  agatnft 
Galeazo  Y ifcooti,  whom  VViocefiaos  had  created  duke 
sf  Milan,  and  who,  not  cootented  vith  th:s  proxo^ 
don,  propofed  by  force  of  arms  to  make  himfeif  ma- 
Ser  of  Florence,  Mantoa,  Bologna,  and  other  towns 
ind  coontries,  to  be  incorporated  with  his  dodiy.  In 
order  to  prefenre  theie  territories,  and  recover  the  im« 
perial  aothority  in  Italy,  Robert  marched  into  the  dii« 
diy  of  Milan,  and  encamped  before  the  city  of  Brixen.  a.Ol 
But  Galeazo  was  fo  well  provided  with  troops  and  mi- 
litary ftores,  that  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  retnm 
to  Germany,  with9ut  being  able  to  efied  any  thing 
of  importance  \ 

The  retreat  of  Robert  left  the  field  open  toGaleazo, 
pjio  now  projeded  nothing  iefs  than  the  conqueft  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  luly :  and  fortune  at  firft  feem* 
ed  to  fecond  his  views.  He  made  himfeif  maimer  of 
die  city  of  Bologna,  and  had  almoft  reduced  Flo- 
rence, when  he  was  attacked  by  a  malignant  fever, 
which  at  once  pot  an  end  to  his  life,  and  his  proje£ls«  a.0.  i4p«. 
As  he  left  only  one  daughter,  who  was  not  of  age,  a 
favooraUe  opportunity  was  offered  Robert  of  retriev- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  Italy.  But  the  Ger- 
man princes  were  fo  little  plcafed  with  his  firft  expe- 

c.  Birrt*  tpm.  tiu  6.  Heift,  lib.  ii  ctp.  ixviit. 
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tAKT  I.  dition,  that  they  woulJ  not  grant  hioi  foppliet  for  a 
'^  fccond.  He  therefore  employed  himfelf  in  appetfing 
the  troubles  of  Germany,  and  aggrandifing  his  wn 
ele£^orate ;  to  which  he  added  the  fiefs  of  Gogenbach^ 
Ortembcrg,  Offeoburg,  Zell,  Hermanbach,  and  &• 
veral  other  lordlhips  of  Alface^  purchaled  of  thn  bi» 
fliopof  Strafburgh^ 

In  the  mean  time  Bohemia  was  involved  in  new 
diforders  by  the  preaching. of  John  Hufs,  profeflbrof 
divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Prague,  who  had  em« 
braced  the  opinions  of  Wickiiffe,  and  was  cxcommu* 
nicated  by  the  pope.  The  publication  of  this  Sen*  . 
tence  was  followed  by  troubles  and  feditions.  Win^ 
ccflaus  {hut  himfelf  up  in  the  fortrefs  of  Vifigradf^ 
and  John  Hufe  retired  to  Huffinet,  the  place  of  hit 
nativity  ;  where  he  appealed  from  the  judgment  of 
A«D,i409.  the  pope  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  wrote  to  the  car* 
dinals,  offering  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  fire,  before  the  univerfity  of  Pragnep 
and  in  the  prefence  of  thofc  who  had  attended  his  lec« 
tures  and  fermons  '• 

The  Roman  church  not  only  fuffered  from  thefe 
innovations,  but  alfo  continued  in  a  ftate  of  diftracr 
tion  from  the  fchifm  which  ftill  remained,  and  which 
the  emperor  attempted  in  vain  to  cement.  Gregory 
XIL  who  was  acknowledged  pope  in  Italy,  conveftcd 
a  council  at  Aquileia,  to  which  he  invited  Robert 
and  other  Chriftian  princes,  in  order  to  confider  this 
matter.  Benedi£^  XIII.  who  was  owned  in  France, 
held  another  council  at  Catalonia  :  the  cardinals  con* 
voked  a  third  at  Pifa,  and  the  emperor  appointed  a 

7.  Barre,  torn.  Tii. 
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iktf  for  die  &mt  frnxftik,  tt  Fnmklbrt ;  wliere^  af* 

fer  loi^  debates,  the  opinioos  of  ciie  ^licmbU  were 

difided  bctvees  tlie  two  popes*    The  greater  part  of  A^aifa^ 

the  ardibifliopSy  prelates,  and  princes,  efpoafed  the 

caufe  of  the  cardioak  ;   but  the  eapcror,   the  arch- 

bifhop  of  Triers,  diedoke  of  Bavaria,  and  fytnt  others, 

declared  for  Gregory,  who  propofcd  that  a  council 

fliottld  be  held  at  Udnia,  in  Friali,  under  the  direc* 

tioB  of  Robert,  hj  whole  decifion  he  prooiifed  to  a- 

bide.  Thecnperor  therefore  feot  an  archbifliop,  two 

bifhops,  twodoAors,  and  his  chancellor,  as  ambafla^ 

dors  to  Piia,  to  prove  bj  learned  arguments,  that  the 

cardinals  ooght  not  to  depofe  Gregory.     But  thefe 

ambafladors  Ending  they  could  make  no  converts  to 

dieir  opinion,  and   that  the  cardinals,   attached  to 

Wiaceilaas,  would  not  even  acknowledge  their  ma* 

Ibr  as  emperor,  appealed  from  the  council  of  Pifa  to 

an  oecooienical  council,  and  retired  without  taking 

kave.     The  cardinals,  however,  proceeded  to  the  de* 

pofition  of  the  two  popes,  and  raiied  to  the  apoftolic 

diair  Alexander  V.    By   this  meaiure  the  fchifoa 

was  increafed,  there  being  now  three  popes  inftead  of 

two  ^ 

Robert  died  foon  after  this  pious  negociation^  A.D.i4to. 
sod  before  he  was  able  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  the 
Holy  See.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  empire,  after  a 
£fjpQted  eledion,  bySigifmund,  brother  to  the  dcpofed  a.D.  1411^ 
Winceflaus,  and  king  of  Hungary  ;  a  prince  of  experi- 
enee  and  abilities,  and  whofe  firft  care  was  to  heal  the 
woands  of  the  church.  For  that  purpofe,  he  convoked 
a  general  council  at  Conflance,  with  the  concurrence 
of  pope  John  XXIII.  fucceflbr  of  Alexander  V, 

9.  Id.  ibid. 
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CaRT  f.  At  this  council,  where  Sigifmund  appeared  in  alt' 
'^'-~  -^  his  glory,  were  prefent  a  prodigious  number  6f  car* 
A.D.f4i4.  dinals,  prelates,  dodors  ;  more  thau  an  hundred  fo* 
yereigns  princes  ;  one  hundred  and  eight  counts;  twor 
hundred  barons ;  and  twenty-feven  ambafiadors  from 
the  feveral  European  courts,  who  all  vied  with  each 
other  in  luxury  and  magnificence*  There  were  aifo 
iive  hundred  players  on  inftruments,  called  in  thofe 
tiroes  minftrpls;  and  feven  hundred  and  eighteen 
tourtczanSi  whp  were  protected  by  the  magiftracy  ^\ 

In  the  firft  feflion  the  fathers  of  the  couflcil  con* 
fluded,  that  nothing  could  foefirdually  contribute  t# 
re-eftablifh  the  union  of  the  church  as  the  reiigua* 
tion  of  the  competitors  for  the  papacy.  John  XXIII. 
T^ho  prefided  in  the  council,  aifented  to  this  opinion, 
and  promifed  to  renounce  his  title  provided  Angelo 
Corrario,  who  had  affumed  the  name  of  Gregory  XII. 
and  Peter  de  Luna,  diflinguifhed  by  that  of  Benedi£l 
XIII.  would  imitate  him  in  that  a£l  of  ffKlf-denial. 
This  declaration  was  no  fooner  made  than  the  em« 
perov  rofe  from  his  chair,  and  ran  and  embraced  the 
feet  of  his  Holinefs,  applauding  his  Chridian  rc{xg«< 
nation.  He  was  alfo  foleranly  thanked  by  the  patri- 
arch  of  Antioch,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  council. 
But  John  afterwards  repented  of  this  condefcenfion ; 
9|nd,  by  the  afliftance  of  Frederick  duke  of  Auftria, 
4.1^.1415.  fled  from  Conftance  in  the  night,  difguifed  \ti  the 
habit  of  a  poftilion  M. 

This  uncxpefltd  retreat  at  firft  difconcertcd  the 
council,  which  John  declared  to  bediiTolved  in  confe- 
ijuence  of  hisfeceffion.     Btft  the  fathers  at  length  a«> 

10.  Amnal  dt  f  Emf.  torn.  ii. 

^1.  Tbcoa.  de  Ni€m.  io  r\$-  J*.  XXlII. 
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greed,  after iBnT^canedaipHKiits,  TkitacoimcO 


Joho's  depofitioo  (  (Secrced  thai  ao  od^er  pope  OiouM  A.Ik  h«|» 

be  chofeii  widKWt  tke  confeot  of  the  council ;  and  that 

Jobo,  together  witii  his  conapetiton,  Aagclo  Corra« 

rioy  and  Peter  de  Lsna^  fboold  he  for  ever  excluded 

from  the  papacj.     FizidiD?  them  thus  determined^ 

John  thought  proper  to  yield  to  the  torrent  rather 

than  ran  the  riik  of  worfe  fortune  in  attempting  to 

oppofe  it.     He  quict*y  acquielced  in  the  fentence  of 

the  council,  and  freely  renounced  the  pontificate,  the 

eniigos  of  which  he  immediately  laid  afide  *\    Soon 

after  this  refignarion,  Gregory  XII.  fent  a  legate  tio 

the  emperor  and  council  to  renounce*  his  title  in  the 

fame  manner ;  but  the  proud  Spaniard,  Peter  de  Lu« 

aa,  would  not  yield  :  he  remained  obllinate  to  the 

laft. 

The  affair  of  John  Hufs  came  next  upon  the 
carpet.  John,  as  had  been  already  obferved,  h.id  im- 
bibed the' opinions  of  Wickliffe,  and  converted  to  hit 
own  way  of  thinking  an  infinite  number  of  people  of 
all  ranks*  Among  others,  his  doArine  was  embraced 
by  Jerome  of  Prague,  a  man  of  learning,  whom  he 
•ngaged  as  his  colleague,  and  who  propagated  the 
new  religion  with  great  warmth.  They  hiid  been 
fummoned  to  appear  before  the  eourt  of  Rome,  but 
lefufed  to  obey  the  citation.  1  hey  condefcendcd^ 
however,  to  attend  the  council  of  Conftance,  in  order 
to  juftify  the  doftrinc  they  profeflcd  ;  and  Huft,  be. 
ing  provided  with  a  falfe  conduft  from  the  emperor^ 
boldly  attempted  to  defend  the  articles  of  his  faith 
before  the  fathers  of  the  council.  That  venerable 
body^  however,  feemed  inclined  to  condemn  him  un- 

l^  Id.  ibid. 

bcard^ 
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f^^'^_}:  iMifif  when  the  emperor  defired  them  to  llftcn 
iLi>.f4r5.  ^^^^  H«fiihad  tO  ftj  in  his  own  defence^  He  w 
accorditgty  qieftioaed  in  prefencc  of  Sigifmund,  m 
necufed  of  kcrefy  in  thirty-nine  articles.  Part 
theft  he  deniod,  and  part  he  offered  to  defend.  B 
bia  voice  waa  drowned  by  the  noife  purpofely  mat 
by  the  cardinals ;  and  on  hit  refufing  to  abjure  all  t] 
thirty*nine  articles^  he  waa  immediately  declared 
fower  of  feditiotti  a  hardened  heretic,  adifcipleai 
defender  of  Wicklifie.  As  fuch  he  was  degraded  t 
four  bifhops,  ilripped  of  his  facerdotal  habit,  at 
clothed  in  a  lay  drefa.  His  hair  was  cut  in  the  fon 
of  a  crof  :  upon  his  head  was  put  a  paper  mitn 
painted  with  the  repreientation  of  three  devils ;  an 
be  was  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  judge,  who  coc 
demned  him  and  his  writings  to  the  flames,  and  fixe 
the  day  of  his  execution".  He  died  with  gre; 
conflancy. 

After  the  execntion  of  John  Hufs,  the  counc 
rtfumed  the  afi^ir  of  Peter  de  Luna,  who  ftilt  obfti 
jpatcly  refufed  to  quit  his  pretenfions  to  the  papac] 
On  this  occafion  Sigifmund  offered  to  go  into  Spai 
in  perfon,  and  engage  the  meditation  of  Fcrdinan 
king  of  Arragon,  with  whom  Peter  had  taken  refuge 
By  fuch  a  journey  the  emperor  hoped  to  obtain  a  vo 
luntary  renunciatioir,  like  that  of  the  other  two,  bo 
fore  the  council  fhould  proceed  to  extremity.  H 
fet  out  accordingly  for  Spain,  accompanied  by  twelfi 
deputies  from  the  council;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Per 
pignan,  he  entered  into  a  negociation  with  BenediAj 
otherwifc  Peter  de  Luna,  the  refult  of  which  was  feal 
to  the  council,  though  by  no  means  anfwerable  to  hii 

a  3.  Laur.  Byxin.  Dier^  ffuftth,  CLran.  Ma^eL    JBiUM.  An^  . 

ex« 
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evpcfiatioM.    l^obftinacy  of  Benedift  was  inform   Uttu 
oiMiiaible,  aad  iactflfed  the  emperor  to  fach  a  degree^   ,      ^j^ 
that  he  threatened  to  obuin  by  force  that  afleat  which  A.D.  i4i(;. 
ihe  pope  refilled  to  grant  by  fair  means;  and  Bene*  . 
iiSt^  io  cot»(equeoce  of  thefe  menaces,  retired  to  the 
Gntfcfiof  Paniiicola,  where  he  refolved  to  preferve  hk 
pontifical  dignity  to  his  lateft  breath.    This  nnex« 
peAed  flight  deprived  him  of  all  his  partizans.    The 
king  of  Arragon,  with  all  the  princes  and  biihops  pf 
his  party,  fent  deputies  to  the  emperor  at  Narbonne; 
were  it  wasagreed^  That  the  council  (hould  invite  all 
&e  former  adherents  of  Benedift  to  come  to  Con* 
fhnf*^^  and  join  their  endeavours  for  re-eftablifhing 
the  peace  of  the  church  ;  and,  that  oo  their  arrival, 
anew  pope  ihould  be  chofen *\ 


DuRivo  the  abfence  of  Sigifmund,  the  trial  of 
Jerome  of  Prague  engaged  the  attention  of  the  coun* 
6L  This  man  had  repaired  to  Conftance,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  aiGft  John  Hufs  io  making  his  defence;  but 
fesceiTii^  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  clemeacj 
,tf  the  fathers,  he  refolved  to  retire  with  all  expe« 
Moo  into  Bohemia.  Being  apprehended,  however, 
Ipon  the  road,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  brought 
tack  to  Conftance;  where,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pa« 
aifhrnent  of  fire,  he  folemnly  abjured  the  opinions  of 
Wicklifie  and  Hufs.  But  afliamed  to  furvive  his  ma- 
in*, who  had  encountered  death  with  io  much  firm- 
Be6,  or  not  deriving  the  advantages  he  expedcd  from 
bis  fobmiffion,  he  profefied  anew  the  fame  doArines; 
irat  condemned  to  the  flames  as  a  wicked  apoftate,  and 
bSkrcd  with  great  fortitude  *^. 

14.  Theod.  NieiD.  nbi  fup.    Heift,  lib.  ii.  cap.  30, 

IP  MpflM^ini*  ^ifi'  Eti^J*  vol._iii.    SponJ.  CmZ/a.  torn.  ii. 
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Poooio  the  Florentine,  fccretiry  to  pope  johnj 
and  one  of  the  fiid  reftorers  of  letters,  who  was  pre* 
fent  on  this  occafioDy  fays  be  never  heard  any  thing 
•  that  approached  fo  nearly  to  the  eloquence  of  the  an* 
tient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  fpcech  which  Jerome 
made  toahe  judges.  **  He  fpoke,"  exclaims  Poggio^ 
**  like  Socrates ;  and  walked  to  the  ftake  with  as  much 
«<  cheafulncfs,  as  that  great  philpfopher  drank  the  tup 
<  of  hemlock  I*' 

A.D.14T7.  After  thft  return  ofSigifmund,  the  council  pro* 
ceeded  againft  Benedi£t  for  contumacy,  when  the  de- 
finitive ibntencefof  his  depoiition  was  pronounced. 
Their  next  care  was  the  elcftion  of  a  new  pope:  and 
Otho  Colonna,  who  poiTeiTed  the  accomplifhments  of 
a  prince,  and  the  virtues  of  a  prelate,  was  unanimoqf^ 
ly  chofen  on  St.  Martin's  day,  whence  he  took  the 
name  of  Martin  V.  Never  was  the  inauguration  rf 
any  pontiff  attended  with  greater  pomp.  He  vode  in 
procefEon  to  the  cathedral,  jnoun ted  on  a  white  horfe  ; 
the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  on  foot, 
leading  it  by  the  reins.  A  numerous  crowd  of  princes^ 
the  ambaiTadors  of  all  the  kings,  and  the  Others  of 
the  council,  clofed  the  train.  When  he  entered  the 
cathedral,  thetrjplp  crown  was  placed  upon  his  heac^ 
and  he  returned  in  t)^e  f^mc  auguft  manner  *\ 

The  important  affair  of  the  fchifm  being dius  coin 
eluded,  every  thing  elfe  was  regulated  by  the  councilji 
A.D.1419.  which  broke  up  in  its  forty-fifth  SeiBon.  The  di(^ 
putes  about  religion,  however,  ftill  raged  with  greater 
violence  than  ever.  The  Huffites  in  Prague  were  {q 
much  offended  at  being  prohibited  the  cup  in  the  fa- 
crament  of  the  euchariil  (contrary,  as  the}  ^^jBSrmec^ 

x6.  Barre»  torn.  vii.    jtmai  tk  fMmf,  torn.  11. 
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gtnenl  amnefty^  the  confirmaitioa  of  their  priYiIege% 
ajid  thjB  right  of  ufing  the  cup  ia  the  cominanion  }  i 
GOAceffioa  whicky  to  them  wat  a  kind  of  triamph'^. 

AFtBK  this  picificsitien,  Sigifmand  enlifted  the 
Huflites  ia  his  army,  and  led  them  againft  theTurki^ 
who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Hungary,  and  were 

A.1D.  1437*  defeated  with  great  daughter  by  thefe  hardy  veteraas* 
But  although  Slgifoiund  had  been  (b  fortunate  at  Xb 
regain  the  affedioot  of  the  Bohemians,  he  loft  it 
anew  by  attempting  to  tyrannize  over  their  con&i« 
ences ;  and  death  only  faved  him  from  a  fecond  revofa 
He  nominated  as  his  fuccelTor,  in  the  kingdoms  el 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Albert,  duke  of  Auftrta,  Ui 
fon-in-law,  who  was  recognized  by  thefe  ftates,  jdl 

IL0rX4sS.  alio  raifed  to  the  empire.  The  houfe  of  Auftiiahai 
ever  fince  held  the  imperial  throne. 


1 


Sl4if SM9ND,  with  many  refpeftable  qualities,  mj 
a  narrow-minded  bigot;  and,  contrary  to  the  di3a1 
of  found  policy  as  well  as  of  humanity,  was  guilty 
the  moft  detcftaUe  of  all  tyranny,  that  of  vtolei 
#n  the  will.     His  wife  Barbara  is  faid  ro  have 
a  perfon  of  a  more  enlarged  way  of  thinking,  th 
not  more  to  her  honour.    She  denied  a  future  ftj 
and  held  the  fupreme  good  to  confift  in  fcnfual 
light.  Conformably  to  this  opinion,  Ihe  fet  no  bogi 
to  her  licentious  amours  after  the  dealli  of  the  cm] 
ror.     And  when  a  certain  lady  of  reputation  m 
tioned  to  her  the  example  of  the  turtle,  which  al 
having  loft  its  mate,  never  chufes  another,  "  Wh; 
cried  flie,  <<  inftance  a  bird  that  lives  in  pe 
<*  iblitude,  far  from  the  habitations  of  men,  and 
<<  which  we  know  little  i  Is  the  example  more 


l8.  Id.  ibid. 
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le,  or  oiort  fit  for  ixnitztioc,  thaxs  than  of  Ac 
rcoQ  and  the  ^jannw,  fairdF  alvsyf  in  onr  tjcv, 
i  vboie  loTcs   and  ic^ys  m  »  cootisinJ  M- 


HE 


mfidn  of  Fnmce  aow  dauB  o&r 


LETTER       XUV. 

.scE-frvm  tht  Demb^'Cak^ii.^  V.  is  1380^  iviir 
:^^  cf  that  Eim^dm  if  Hek&T  V.  ^  EkGLAVS^ 
1415. 

IHE  death  of  CharicsV.  afFnace,  aj  dev   xrrm 

Philip,  which  happened,  as  I  have  alrtadj  oh-  ^^^''^- 
red,  ibon  after  that  of  Edward  III,  of  England,  aTd^^j?! 
the  youth  of  his  foL  Cnarles  VL  put  the  two 
gdoms  in  a  fitnilar  fituation.  Both  woe  iindcr 
goveromeat  of  minors  :  and  the  jcak)nfies  between 
three  uncles  of  Charles  VL  the  dukes  of  AojoB, 
-ri,  and  Burgundy,  di&ra&ed  the  a&in  of  Fraaoe 
n  more  than  the  r:  valry  bcrveeu  the  dukes  of  Lax;- 
Icr,  York,  and  Gloucrfier,  the  three  uncles  of  Si- 
ird  11«  diiordrred  thofe  of  England.  Bst  a  parti- 
ar  accDuot  of  ihefe  di£ra&ions  would  be  Inconfift. 
I  with  my  prefent  purpofe  ;  which  is  only  to  dcli- 
ste  the  great  line  of  hifiory,  and  sake  yc;:  ac- 
aintcd  with  the  more  remarkabue  events,  or  fuch  as 
ve  had  a  particular  in£uence  upon  goremoent  and 
inners.  In  the  reign  of  Cuarlcs  VL  no  enterpriae 
confcquence  was  undertaken,  and  goTcrnmeat  and 
inners,  prapcrly  fpeaking,  were  cqaal^y  caknown. 

19.  JLik.  Syir.  cap.  niiiil.    DubriT.  I^  zsv^ 
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f  ^J^I  \  ^  ^*^'>  therefore,  confider  the  hiftory  of  France,-  cfuf* 
jng  this  diftraded  period,  as  only  an  introduftioo  to 
the  iovafioQ  of  that  kingdom  by  Henry  V.  of  £i^land« 

In  proportion  as  the  king  advanced  in  years,  the 
factions  were  compofed.  His  uncle,  the  duke  of  An-* 
jou  died ;  and  Charles  himfelf,  aiTuming  the  reins  of 

A.OLS38S.  government,  difcovercdfyniptoms  of  genius  and  fpiiit,   1 
which  revived  the  drooping  hopes  of  his  countrymen* 
But  this  promifing  ftate  of  things  was  of  fhort  dura* 
tion.     The  unhappy  Charles  fell  fuddenly  into  a  fit 
of  frenzy,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercifidg   i 
his  authority ;  and  although  he  partly  recovered  from    i 

A.Tf,  1392.  that diforder,  he  was  fubjeft  to  fuch  frequent  relapfes, 
that  his  judgment  was  gradually  impaired,  and  he  be* 
came  incapable  of  purfoing  any  fteady  plan  of  gcf- 
vernifccnt  •• 

The  kingV  firft  rclapfc  is  laid  td  have  been  occt- 
fioned  by  the  following  accident.    The  queen  having  j 
il.Z>.  i39>  married  one  of  her  maids  of  honour  to  a  perfon  of  dif-   - 
tindtion,  the  nuptials  were  intended  to  be  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  at  the  palace  of  the  q<iicen>dowagery 
rclift  of  Philip  of  Valois.    Among  other  amufementl 
there  was  to  be  a  mafquerade  :  a  circumflance  which 
furnifhcd  five  young  noblemen  with  the  extravagant 
idea  of  appearing  as  naked  favagcs ;  and  fnch  was  the 
indelicacy  of  the  times,  that  the  king  made  one  of>^ 
the  party.     Their  drefs,  contrived  to  (it  clofe  to  their 
bodies,  was  of  linen  covered  with  rofin ;  which,  while 
hot,  had  been  powdered  witk  fur.     And  the  iecret 
was  fo  well  kept,  that,  when  they  appeared,  they  were 
pot  known  ^  but  their  whim  was  highly  applauded. 

I.  m/.  Anonym  dc  Cl^rlu  k'L 
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Tbe  dacbefs  of  Bern  laid  hdii  of  tlie  klng^  feeing  him     I^T TKR 
roimft  and  wrcll  made,  aad  told  him  Ibc  would  not  ^«ct    ^  ^  ^ 
him  go,  till  flic  Locv  who  he  was.  In  the  mean  time   a.d.  139]. 
the  reft  began  to  dance  ;  vhen  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 
oot  of  levity,  making  a  feint  of  ronning  a  lighted 
torch  againft  one  of  the  favages,   fet  his  combuftibic 
liabit  on  fire.    The  flame  was  quiclly  communicated 
to  the  reft,   and  this  fcene  of  wanton  mirth  was  in- 
ftantly  changed  into  forrow  and  diftrds.     But  in  the 
jnidft  of  their  torments  the  maiks  cried  out  continu* 
ally,  **  Save  the  king  !  fave  the  king  !** — And  the 
dnckeJs  of  Herri  fuddenly  recollcding  that  he  muft 
be  tbc  maik  that  fiood  next  her,  immediately  threw 
her  robes  over  him,  and  wrapping  them  clofe  about 
him,  pot  out  the  fire.    One  of  the  maiks  by  jumping 
into  a  ciften  of  water,  faved  his  life ;  the  other  four 
were  fe  terribly  burnt,  that  they  died  in  two  days  ; 
and  the  king  was  fo  much  afieded  with  the  fright, 
that  it  occaiioned  a  return  of  his  difordcr,  which  af- 
terwards generally  attacked  him  four  or  five  times  a 
year  to  the  end  of  his  life  \ 

History  fcarce  affords  any  parallel  of  a  court  or 

I  country  more  corrupt,  and  at  the  faixe  time  more  mi- 

jferable,   than  that  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  and 

jk'i  fubjeAs,  in  confequence  of  his  infirmity.     The 

jldminiftration  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes 

[if  Berri  and  Burgundy,  who  excluded  the  duke  of 

[Orleans,  the  king's  brother,   under  pretence  of  his 

Jyonth,  from  any  (hare  in  the  government,  and  even 

jfiom  the  fhadow  of  authority.     The  cafe,  however, 

rwaf  very  different  in  regard  to  the  duchefs  of  Orleans. 

I  Toungy  beautiful,  and  iniinuating,  fhe  acquired  fuch 

S.  ]ttV.  dCf  tJrf.     Mjft.  Attmiym.  &c. 
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Part  t.  inafccnJant  over  the  king,  that  fhe  governed  him  at 

V  O  '   hcrpleafurc     Nay,  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary. 

It  wag  fhe  only  that  could  govern  him  ;  for  in  the  time 

of  his  malady  he   knew  nobody  elfe,  not  even  the 

iqueen.     Hence  it  was  rumoured  by  the  duchefs  c^ 

Burgundy,  who  envied  the  influence  of  the  ducheft  of 

Orleans,  that  (he  had  bewitched  the  king ;   and,   in 

order  to  heighten  the  oclium,   it  was  inilnuated  that 

the  duke  of  Orleans  had  alfd  bewitched  the  queen  ?. 

That  both  were  under  the  influence  of  enchantment 

is  not  to  be  doubted  :  but  it  was  only  that  of  youth^ 

wit,  and  beauty,  whofe  affiduities  fo  often  fafcinate 

the  fufceptible  heart;    and,   when  unreftrained*  by 

jprincijple  or  fentiment,  lead  it  in  the  chains  of  lopf^ 

Jcfire^    '■*   * 

Whil^  thrngs  were  in  this  fltuation  the  duke  of  : 
A.D.  1405,  Burgundy  died.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  duchy  hj  :^ 
"'  his  Ton,  John  count  of  Nevers,  who  difputed  the  id*  . 

miniflfation  with  the  dulce  of  Orleans,   and  hoped  to  \ 
govern  France  as  his  father  had  done.     Propinquity 
to  the  crown  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  latter  •  the  ipr- 
mer  derived  cbnfeauence  from  his  fuperior  p6wer,  thQ, 
death  of  his   mother  having 'added   the  cojinty    "" 
Flanders  to  his  father*s  extenfive  dominions,     Th< 
people  were  divided  between  thefc  contending  pria 
and    the  king,    now   refumihg  and' now  droppii 
his  authority,  kept  the  viftory  undecided,  and  pr^ 
vented  any  regular  fcttlement  of  the  ftatc,  by  tin 
final  prevalence  of  either  party.       ^    ■    •      i  . ;   »f 

J.  Jov.  dc8  Urfins.    Du  Tillet.    Lc  G<ii4re. 

4.  ll'abella  of  Bavaria,  queen  of  France,  and  V4lcQti(Va  of  i««v^ 
duchvfs  of  Orleans,  were  both  remarkably  handfome  smd  accompliftct 
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BoT  at  length  the  dakes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  letter 
ftcmingly  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  nation,  and  fway.  ,  ^^^'  > 
cd  by  the  interpofition  of  common  friends,  agreed  to  a.d.  1407. 
bury  all  paft  quarrels  in  oblivion,  and  enter  into  a 
league  of  mutual  amity.  They  fwore  before  the 
altar  to  the  (incerity  of  this  friendfhip ;  the  prieft  ad- 
mioiftered  the  facrament  to  both  of  them  ;  and  they 
gave  to  efch  other  every  pledge  that  could  be  deemed 
fiicred  among  men.  All  this  folemn  preparation,  ho^^r* 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  only  a  cover  for  the  bafeft 
treachery,  deliberately  premeditated  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  He  had  hired  ruf&ans,  who  aiTaflinated 
his  rival  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris  '.  The  author  of  the 
crime  was  for  fome  days  unknown,  as  the  aflaffins  ef* 
caped,  and  the  duke  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  it ;  but  being  dete£led,  he  em- 
braced arefolution  ftill  more  criminal,  and  moredan- 
gerous  to  fociety.  He  openly  avowed  and  juftified 
the  adion. 

This  caufe  was  brought  before  the  parliament  of 
Paris  ;  and  that  auguft  tribunal  of  juftice  heard  the 
harangues  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  advocate  in  de« 
fence  of  aflaflination,  which  he  denominated  tyran- 
aicide,  without  pronouncing  any  fentence  or  condem* 
nation  againft  the  deteftable  doctrine.  The  fame 
queftion  was  afterwards  agitated  before  the  council  of 
Conftance;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  feeble 
^ecifion  iq  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion,  was  ob» 

• 

5.  Le  Laboanier,  liv.  xxvii.  Monftrelet,  chap,  xxxix.  The  murdtf 
pf  the  duke  of  Orleao*  ii  faid,  by  fome  authors,  to  have  been  occaiion* 
ed  cKkfly  by  his  qwn  infolcoce  aocflicciitioufneft.  (Duhaiilan.  Brau*. 
fHBC.)  Havtog  fuccvedcd  in  an  amour  with  the  dnchefs  of  Burgundy^ 
Ik  had  the  efrontery  to  iiitroduce  her  huiband  into  a  cabinet  hang 
whh  the  portraiu  of  the  women  he  had  enjoyed,  among  which  hen  00^ 
copied  a  diiUnguiihed  place.  Burgundy  couceakd  hit  emotion,  but 
Ih^ftcd  £ur  revenge.    Ibid* 
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FART    I.   taincd  from  thofc  fathers  of  the  churchy  the  miniftcri 
of  the  Priocc  of  Peace*. 
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But  the  mifchicvous  cffcfls  of  that  tenet,  had  they 
been  before  anywifc  doubtful,  appeared  fufficiently 
from  the  fubfequent  incidents.  The  commiilion  of 
this  crime,  which  deftroyed  all  truft  and  fecurity,  rcn» 
dered  the  war  implacable  between  the  French  parties, 
and  cut  off  every  means  of  peace  and  accommodation 
The  princes  of  the  blood,  combining  with  the  young 
duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brothers,  made  violent  war 
on  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  the  unhappy  king, 
fcized  fometimesby  one  party,  fometimcs  by  anpther^ 
transferred  alternately  to  each  of  them  the  appear- 
ance of  legal  authority.  The  provinces  were  laid 
wafte  by  mutual  depredations :  aflfailinations  were 
every  where  committed,  from  the  aqimoiity  of  the 
feveral  leaders ;  or,  what  was  equally  terrible,  ex* 
cutions  were  ordered,  without  any  legal  trial,  by  prc^. 
tended  courts  of  judicature. 

Thp  >yhple  kingdom  was  diftipguifhed  into  tWQ 
parties,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Armagnacs ;  for 
fo  the  adherents  of  the  young  duke  of  Orleans  werct 
called,  from  the  count  of  Armagnac,  fathcr-inJav 
to  that  ppncc  The  city  of  Paris  diftraficd  betweeq  * 
them,  but  inclining  more  to  the  Burgundians,  was  a 
perpetual  fccne  of  blood  and  violpnqe.  The  king  anj 
royal  family  were  often  detained  captives  in  the  hands  - 
of  the  populace  :   their  minifters  were  butchered  or 

6.  Monftrclet,  ubi  fup.  Bulay,  Hi/I,  Acad.  Pari/,  torn.  ▼.  Mild  at 
this  cenfure  wa%  pope  Martin  V.  refufed  to  ratify  it,  being  afraid  of 
difplcafingr  the  ^ukc  of  Burgundy.  (Id.  ibid.)  The  univeriity  of  Park, 
more  juft  and  lefs  timid,  boldly  coDdemoed  the  atrociout  do^rinc  and 
its  author.    Bulay,  ubi  fup. 
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imprifoned  before  their  eyes  ;  and  it  was  dangerous    I^etter 
/branjr  man,  amid  thefe  enraged  fadions,  to  be  dif- 
tingui(hed  by  a  ftrid  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
probity  and  honour. 

DoRtxo  this  fcene  of  general  violence^  there  arofe 
into  (ome  confideration  a  body  of  men,  which  ufually 
makes  no  figure  in  public  tranfafiions  even  during 
the  moft  peaceful  times  ;  namely,  the  heads  of  the 
Bnivcrfity  of  Paris,  whofe  opinion  was  fome times  de- 
manded and  more  frequently  offered^  in  the  multi- 
plied  difputcs  between  the  parties.    The  fchifm  by 
which  the  church  was  at  that  time  divided,  and  which 
occafioned  frequent  controveriies  in  the  univerfity^ 
had  raifed  the  profelTors  to  an  unufual  degree  of  im-^ 
porlance;  and  this  connexion  between  literature  and 
religion,  had  beftowed  on  the  former  a  confequcnce, 
which  reafbn  and  knowledge  have  feldom  been  able 
to  obtain  among  men.     But  there  was  another  foci* 
I  tty^  whofe  fentiments   were   ftill   more  decidve  at 
?ari)i,  the  fraternity  of  butchers  ;  who^  under  the  di-* 
it&ion  of  their  ringleaders,  had  declared  for  the  duk« 
I  of  Burgnndy>  and  committed  the  moft  violent  out^ 
'  hg^  Igainft  the  oppbfite  party^  lb  order  to  countei*- 
kalance  this  power,  the  Atmagnacs  made  intereft  with 
(the  fraternity   of  carpenters  :  the  populace  ranged 
;  ttemfelves  on  the  one  lide  or  the  other ;  and  the  fate 
'  tf  the  capital  depended  on  the  prevalence  of  either 
p*rty7i 

Till  adrl^ntige  Which  might  be  taken  of  thefe  con« 
:  Ihitonf ,  was  eafily  perceived  in  England  ;  and,  ac« 
[  terdidg  to  xht  matims  which  ufually  prevail  among 

f .  Balaf  JttV.  4<s  UsfioS.    P-  ^miL    P.  Himuiiu 
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^ART  I.  tiorns,  it  was  determined  to  lay  hold  of  the  favourable 
V*  '•^'^  opportunity.  Henry  IV.  who  was  courted  by  both 
the  French  parties,  fomented  the  quarrel,  by  alter* 
nately  fending  afiiftance  to  each;  and  his  fofi,  Henry 
V.  impelled  by  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  the  ardour 
of  ambition,  determined  to  pufh  his  advantages  to  a 
greater  length,  and  to  carry  war  into  the  heart  of 
France.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution  he  afiem* 
bled  a  great  fleet  and  army  at  SouthamptOD,  and  in- 
vited all  the  military*  men  in  the  kingdom  to  attbnd 
him.  But  before  I  fpeak  of  the  fuccefs  of  that  en*< 
terprize,  I  muft  fay  a  few  words  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  prior  to  this  period. 


A.  D.  1415. 
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LETTER      XLV. 

England  and  France,  from  the  invafitn  of  l&r  Ailfir J 
Kingdom  by  H£NR Y  V.  to  tht  Dtath  of  Ch  aHLBS  VL 

TH  E  precarious  fituation  of  Henry  IV.  witkij 
whofe  character,  my  dear  Philip,   you  are  1 
ready  acquainted,  had  fo  much  infedcd  his  te 
with  jealoufy,  that  he  entertained  unreafonable  ftil 
picions  with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  his  eldeft  ibn( 
and,   during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  ezdud  ' 
that  prince  frojn  all  (hare  in  public  bufinefs. 
aftive  fpirit  of  young  Henry,  reftrained  from  its  pn 
per  exercife,    broke  out  in  extravagances  of  eve 
kind.  The  riot  of  pleafure^  the  frolic  of  debaucher 
and  the  outrage  of  intoxication,  filled  the  vacao 
of  a  mind  better  adapted  to  the  purfuits  of  ambit 
and  the  cares  of  government.    Such  ai  courfe  of 
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matarany  threw  him  among  companions  very  unbc-    Ietter 
codling  fait  rank,  but  whofc  irregularities,  if  accom-    ^_  ^  ,\^ 
|»anied[  with  gallantry  and  humour,  he  fecohded  and 
iadolged.     And  he   was  deteded  in  many    fallies^ 
.which  to  feverer  eyes,  appeared  toully  unworthy  of 
bit  ftations. 

But  the  nation  in  general  coniidered  the  youn^ 
jirince  with  more  indulgence.  Tbey  obferved  lb  ma* 
oy  gleamt  of  generolity,  fpirit,  and  magnanimity 
breaking  continually  through  the  cloud,  which  a 
wildcondufi  threw  over  his  charadter,  that  they  never 
ceafcd  hoping  for  his  amendment.  And  the  firft  fteps 
taken  by  young  Henry,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
confirmed  all  thofe  prepoiTeffions  entertained  in  his 
ItTour.  He  called  together  his  former  companions;  A.D.i^t^ 
acquainted  them  with  his  intended  reformation  ;  ex- 
horted them  to  imitate  his  example ;  but  ftri£tly  prb- 
hibted  them,  until  they  had  given  proofs  of  their 
amendment,  from  appearing  any  more  in  his  prefence : 
.while  the  wife  minifters  of  his  father,  who  had  check- 
ed hit  riots,  were  received  with  all  tlie  marks  of  fa- 
vour and  confidence.  They  found  that  they  had  un- 
Jmowiogly  been  paying  the  higheft  court  to  him  \ 
The  fiititfafiion  of  thofe  who  feared  an  oppofite  con- 
doft,  wat -augmented  by  their  furprize  ;  fo  that  the 
character  of  the  young  king  appeared  brighter  than 
if  it  had  neter  been  fhaded  by  any  errors. 

Hfii^RY't  firft  care  was  to  banilh,  as  much  a^  pof- 
fible,  all  party  diftinfiions.  The  inftruments  of  the 
Tiolencei  of  the  preceding  reign/ who  had  been  ad- 
taziced  frooa  their  blind  zeal  for  the  Lancaftrian  in- 

I.  WtlflnghafD.    Hall.    Holingihed. 

s.  Umil.    HolissflKd.  Homcy  chap.  xiz.    Godwio>  Lifi  %f  Hfn,  K 
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p  ART  I.  tcrcft^  more  than  from  their  integrity  or  abilitiei,  gave 
si^D.^iAiL  pJacc  every  where  to  men  of  more  honourable  charac* 
ters ;  and  virtue  and  talents  feemed  now  to  have  a 
fpacious  Aeld,  in  which  they  might  difplay  themfelTet 
to  advantage.  One  parly  diftin£tion,  however,  re- 
mained, which  the  popularity  of  Henry  was  not  able 
to  overcome.  The  Lollards,  or  difciples  of  Wickliflfe, 
faft  increafing  in  the  kingdom,  were  become  a  for- 
midable body,  which  appeared  dangerous  to  the 
church,   and  even  to  the  civil  power. 

The  head  of  this  feft  was  fir  John  Oldcaftle,  lonf 
Cobham,  a  nobleman  who  had  diftinguiihed  himfetf 
by  his  military  talents,  and  who  had,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  acquired  the  efleem  both  of  the  late  and  of  the 
prefent  king.  His  high  charafter,  and  zeal  for  the« 
new  fcft,  pointed  him  out  to  Arundel,  archbifhopof 
Canterbury,  as  the  proper  viftim  of  ecclefiaftical  fe- 
verity.  The  primate  accordingly  applied  to  the  king 
for  permiflion  to  indite  lord  Cobham.  The  generous 
nature  of  Henry  was  averfc  from  fuch  fanguinary  mc* 
thods  of  converfion  ;  but  after  trying  att  gentle  meant 
in  vain,  and  finding  that  nobleman  obftinate  in  his 
opinions,  he  gave  full  reins  to  prieftly  vengeance 
againft  the  inflexible  feflary.  Cobham  was  con- 
A.D.  uM*  dcmncd  to  the  flames,  but  made  his  efcape  from  the 
l^owcr  before  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution. 
Provoked  by  perfccution,  and  flimulated  by  zeal,  he 
was  now  incited  to  attempt  thofe  criminal  meafures 
fornierly  imputed  to  him.  The  king  was  informed 
of  his  dcfigns:  his  followers  were  every  where  per- 
fecuicd  ;  and  he  himfelf,  after  a  variety  of  diftreiTes, 
was  fei/ed  and  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  his  body  was 
burnt  on  the  gibbet,  in  confequence  of  the  fentencc 
pronounced  againft  him  as  a  heretic  >• 

3.  WalfiDgbaxii,   Octerburn.    Holingihed, 
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Th£  Lollards  being  thus  fapprefled,  Henry  had  LETIER 
Uirc  to  confider  the  dying  injunaion  of  his  father,  ^^^]  ^ 
aoc  to  let  the  £ngH(h  remain  long  in  peace,  which  was  A«D.X4f5. 
ape  to  breed  inteftine  commotions,  but  to  employ 
tkcm  in  foreign  expeditions;  by  which  the  prince 
Bight  acquire  honour,  the  nobility,  in(haringhitdan« 
pii,  attach  themfclvcs  to  his  perfon,  and  all  the  reft- 
Idi  fpirits  find  occupation  for  their  inquietude.  The 
aatnral  difpofition  of  Henry  fufficiently  inclined  hint 
ic  follow  this  advice,  and  the  civil  diforders  of  France, 
s  you  have  already  feen,  opened  a  full  career  for  his 
an^tion.  He  accordingly  fet  fail  from  Southampton, 
Ae  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  landed  near 
Harfleur,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  men 
s  armsy  and  twenty -four  thoufand  foot,  moftlj 
tnjbcrs* 

The  king  of  England,  on  landing,  immediately 
incfted  Harfieur;  which  was  taken  by  affault,  after 
afiif  eof  fix  weeks,  and  the  garrifon  put  to  the  fword. 
Tk  fatigue  of  this  fiege,  however,  and  the  unufual 
kttof  the  feafoo,  had  fo  much  wafted  the  Eftglifh 
way,  that  Henry  could  enter  on  no  further  enter- 
Jnttj  and  was  obliged  to  think  of  returning  to  Eng- 
hfid.  He  had  difmifled  his  tranfports,  which  couM 
IK  fafely  anchor  in  an  open  road  upon  the  enemy's 
'mA;  fo  that  he  lay  under  the  neceflity  of  marching 
h  land  to  Calais,  before  he  could  reach  a  place  of 
fifciy.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  French  army  of  fourteen 
Aoofand  men  at  arms,  and  forty  thoufanj  foot,  was 
irtady  aflcmbled  in  Normandy  under  the  conflable 
f  Albert  ;  a  force,  if  rightly  managed,  fufficicnt  either 
to  trample  down  the  Lnj;!ilh  in  the  open  field,  or  to 
karrafs  and  reduce  to  nothing  their  fmall  body,  bc- 
fare  they  could  finifh  fo  long  and  difficult  a  march. 
Henry,  therefore,  prudently  offered  to  facrificr  his 

con- 
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PART  I.  conqveft  of  Harficur  for  a  fife  paflage  to  CalaU;  but 
his  propofal  being  rejefted  by  the  French  court,  he 
determined  to  make  his  way  by  Yalour  and  policjr 
through  all  the  oppofition  of  the  enemy.  And  that 
he  might  not  difcourage  his  army  by  the  appearance 
of  flight,  or  ezpofe  them  to  thofe  hazards  which  na- 
turally attend  precipitate  marches,  he  made  ilow  and 
lletiberate  journies  K 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  precautions,  the  Englifli 
monarch  was  continually  barraflf^d  on  his  march  by 
flying  parties  of  the  enemy;  and  when  he  approached 
the  Somme,  he  faw  bodies  of  troops  on  the  oppo- 
fite  bank,  ready  to  obftruft  his  paflTage,  His  proTi- 
fions  were  cut  off:  his  foldiers  languifhcd  under  fick- 
nefs  and  fatigue;  and  his  lituation  feempd  altogether 
defpcrate.  In  this  extremity,  he  was  To  fortunate  as 
to  feize  an  ungarded  ford,  over  which  he  fafely  car- 
ried his  army,  and  bent  his  march  towards  Calaia. 
But  he  was  dill  expofed  to  great  and  imminent  danger 
from  the  enemy,  who  had  alfo  palTcd  the  Soname, 
and  threw  themfelves  full  in  his  way,  with  a  de&ga 
of  intercepting  his  retreat*  The  whole  French  armf 
was  drawn  up  in  the  plains  of  Azincour,  or  Agin« 
court,  and  pofted  ia  fuch  a  manner,  that.it  was  im^ 
poflible  for  the  king  of  England  to  proceed  on  his 
march  without  coming  to  an  engagement. 

NoTHiNC  in  appearance  could  be  more  unequal 
that!  tlie  battle,  upon  which  the  fafety  and  fortuoef 
of  Henry  now  depended.  The  Englifh  army  con* 
fiftcd  of  little  more  than  half  the  number,  which  had 
difembarkcd  at  Harfleur  :  and  the  troops  labourti  i 

4.  Lc  Labosreur.    T.  Lnrii.    T.  Waiiingham» 
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•  cTcry  difawu^cMgct  and  pectffir.    Tie  cm-    itVT 
BT  TO  four  dao  aiore  DviDcrDcs  headed  bT  tHe      ^^^' 
DsupaiB  and  aD  Ac  prisres  of  the  b!ood«  aoJ  plcrtl*  A.S.  h^j 
MIf  foppSied  frith  proTiSoos.     Henry's  lituatioo  w^t 
Bofily  fitnilar  to  that  of  Edarard  IIK  at  the  battle  of 
CrcflV,  and  of  the  Black  Prince  at  that  of  PoiA  lert ; 
mod  the  mcmorT  of  tfaefe  great  erents  iotpirefjl  the 
Eagliih  with  courage,  and  made  them  hope  for  a  l:ke 
debTcraoce  from  their  prcfcnt  difficulties*     The  kinj 
alio  dblerred  the  fiunc  prudent  conduQ,  which  had 
been  foHowed  by  thofe  great  commanders.     He  drcw^ 
vp  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground,  between  two  woo^!s^ 
whidi  guarded  each  flank  :  and  in  that  pofture  he  pa> 
tjcotl J  waited  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Had  the  French  commander  been  able  to  reafoa 
juftly  on  the  circumftances  of  the  two  armies,  or  to 
profit  by  paft  experience,  he  would  have  declined  a 
combat,  and  have  waited  till  necelfity  had  obliged  the 
Eogtifli  to  advance,  and  relinquifh  the  advantages  of 
Aeir  fituation;  but  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
Frendi  nobility,  and  a  vain  confidence  in  fuperior 
numbers,  made  him  hazard  an  a£tion,  which  proved 
the  (burce  of  infinite  calamities  to  his  country.  The 
French  archers  on  horfeback,  and  their  men  at  arms, 
advanced  precipitantly  on  the  Englifh  archers,  who 
had  fixed  pallifadet  in  their  front  to  break  the  imprcf- 
fion  of  the  enemy,  and  who  fafely  plied  them,  from 
behind  that  defence,  with  a  fhower  of  arrows  which 
nothing  could  rcfift.  The  clayey  foil,  moiftcncd  by 
rain,  proved  another  obftruftion  to  the  force  of  the 
trench  cavalry.  The  wounded  men  and  horfes  dif- 
compofed  their  ranks ;  the  narrow  compafs  in  which 
they  were  pent,  prevented  them  from  recovering  any 
order;  the  whole  army  was  a  fcene  of  confufioo,  ter^ 
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ror,'ancl  difmay;  whfn  Henry,  perceiving  his  advan« 
I^ii-   ^*S^>  ordered  the  Englifh  archers,  who  were  light  and 
unincumbered,  to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  andfeize 
the  moment  of  viflory.     They  accordingly  fell  with 
their  hattle-axes  upon  the  French,  who  were  now 
incapable  of  either  flying  or  defending  themfelvet^ 
and  hewed  them  in  pieces  without  obftruAion.     Se* 
conded  by   the  men  at  arms,  who  alfo  puflied  on 
againft  the  enemy,  they  covered  the  field  with  the 
killed,  wounded,  difmounted,  and  overthrown.  Every 
appearance  of  oppofition  being  now  over,  the  £ng* 
li(h  had  leifure  to  make  prifoners ;  but  having  ad- 
-vanced  to  the  open  plain,  they  there  faw  the  remains 
of  the  French  rear-guard,  which  dill  maintained  the 
form  of  a  line  of  battle.     At  the  fame  time  they  heard 
an  alarm  from  behind.   Some  gentlemen  of  Picardy^ 
hnving  colle£led   about  fix   hundred  peafants,  had 
fallen  upon  the  Englifh  baggage,  and  were  doing  exe- 
cution on  the  unarmed  followers  of  the  camp,  who 
fled  before  them.     On  this  alarm  Henry  began  to  en* 
tcrtain   apprchcnfions   from   his    prifoners,    and  he 
thought  it  ncceflTary  toiflue  general  orders  for  putting 
them   to  death ;  but  on  difcovering  the  truth,-  he 
flopped  the  {laughter,  and  great  numbers  of  thofe  un* 
happy  men  were  faved '. 

No  viftory  was  ever  more  honourable,  or  more 
complete  than  this  of  Azincour.  The  lofs  of  the 
French  was  incredibly  great.  The  conflable  d* Al- 
bert, and  feven  princes  of  the  blood  were  flain : 
five  princes  were  taken  prifoners,  together  ^ith  four-  j 
teen  thoufand  perfons  of  different  ranks  ;  and  above  i 
ten  thoufand  Frenchmen  were  left  dead  on  the  fielJ      ] 

5.  T.  Elmham.    T.  liTii.    T,  ^^alfii^f  hunt  ! 
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of  battle  ••     Yet  this  viftory,  fo  fatal  to  France,  was    LHTTKa 
more   oflentatious  than    ufeful   to  the  conquerors,    v..,.^^.^ 
though  their  lofs  was  very  inconfiderable.     Henry   A.D.  14x5. 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  in  order  to  raife  a 
f refii  fupply  of  men  and  money ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  an  interval  of  two  years,  that  any  body  of  £ng- 
lifh  troops  appeared  again  in  France. 

In  the  mean  time  France  was  expofed  to  all  the 
furies  of  civil  war ;  and  the  feveral  parties  became 
every  day  more  enraged  againft  each  other.     The 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  been  worded  by  his  an* 
tagonifts,   attempted  to  re-inftate  himfelf  in  pofTef- 
iioo  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  the  perfon  of 
the  king:  and  fome  quarrels  in  the  royal  family,  en- 
abled him  to  carry  his  fcheme  into  execution.    Louis 
Bois-Bourdon,  favourite  to  queen  Ifabella,   after  the 
death  of  the  elder  duke  of  Orleans,  having  been  ac*- 
cufcd  by  the  count  d'Armagnac  of  a  commerce  of 
'gallantry  with  that  princefs,  had  been  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  afterwards  throw  into  the  Seine,   in  con-   a.d.  1416. 
feqaence  of  his  forced  but  indifcreet  confefHon.     The 
queen  hcrlelf  was  fent  to  Tours,  and  confined  under 
I  guard.     After  fuffering  thefe  multiplied  infults,  fhe 
ao  longer  fcrupled  to  enter  into  a  correfpondence  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  though  hitherto  an  enemy  to 
that  prince ;  and  as  her  fon  Charles,  the  dauphin,  was 
entirely  governed  by  the  fafiion  of  Armagnac,  (he  ex- 
tended heranimofity  even  to  him,  and  fought  his  de- 
firudion  with  the  mod  unrelenting  hatred^.   She  had 
ibon  an  opportunity  of  rendering  her  unnatural  pur- 
pofe  in  fome  meafure  effeAual. 


f     The  duke  of  Burgundy  entered  France  at  the  head 
\  of  a  great  army  of  Flemings;  over-ran  mod  part  of 

6.  Ibid,  7.  St  Remi.    Monftrelct. 
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PART  1.  the  kingdom,  and  relieved  the  queen  from  her  cot« 
A.D.1416.  fin<^N?cnt.  At  the  fame  time  the  dukc^s  partizaa 
raifcd  a  commotion  in  Paris,  which  always  inc  lint 
to  the  Burgundian  faction;  the  pcrfon  of  the  kin) 
A-D.1417.  wasfeized;  the  dauphin  made  his  efcape  with  dift 
culty  ;  great  numbers  of  the  Armagnac  faflion  wen 
inilaiitly  butchered;  the  count  himfelf,  and  mao] 
pcrfons  of  note>  were  thrown  into  prifon ;  and  dM 
populace,  deeming  the  courfc  of  public  juftice  too  di* 
latory,  broke  into  the  prifons  and  put  to  death  tin 
nobleman,  and  all  the  other  noblemen,  who  weal 
there  confined  K 

While  France  was  thus  rent  in  pieces  by  ciri 
diffcnfions,  Henry  V.  having  recruited  his  forces  aw 
finances,  landed  in  Normandy  at  the  head  of  twenty* 
A. D.  1418.  five  thoufand  men,  and  carried  every  thing  befofl 
him.  When  the  pope's  legate  attempted  to  indifll 
him  towards  peace,  he  replied,  "  Do  you  notftcy 
^<  that  God  has  led  mc  hither  as  by  the  hand  ?  Fr 
<<  has  no  (bvereign  :  I  have  juft  pretenfions  to 
<*  kingdom ;  every  thing  here  is  in  the  utmoft  ( 
<<  fufion  :  no  one  thinks  of  refilling  me.  Can 
<<  have  a  more  fenfible  proof,  that  the  Being  who  dii^ 
<<  pofes  of  empires  has  determined  to  put  the  croirt| 
**  of  France  upon  ray  head'? — Such  has  ever  bce^ 
the  language  of  force  j  to  which  weaknefs,  crawliii|| 
in  the  duft,  has  too  often  liftcncd  with  an  ear  of  orc^ 
dulity.  Hence  conquerors,  while  alive,  have  het^ 
confidered  as  the  fons  of  gods,  and  the  delegates  ol 
Heaven;  and  after  being  configned  to  that  eardj 
which  they  had  defolated,  have  themfelves  been  tM 
alted  into  divinities ! 

9*  I^d.  9.  Jay.  des  Urfin«t 
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But  although  Henry  {cemed  (6  fully  aflbred  of    UTTE] 
tlie  conqueft  of  Fraoce,  he  was  induced  by  pruden-  '^ 

tial  motives  to  negociate  with  his  enemies.  He  made  A.D.  141 
at  the  fame  time  offers  of  peace  to  both  the  French 
parties  :  to  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on 
the  one  hand,  who  having  pofleffion  of  the  king's  per- 
feo  carried  the  appearance  of  legal  authority ;  and  to 
die  dauphin^  on  the  other,  who  being  the  rightful  hear 
of  the  monarchy,  was  adhered  to  by  all  men  who  paid 
toy  regard  to  the  true  interefts  of  their  country. 
Thefe  two  parties  alfo  carried  on  a  continual  negocd- 
ation  with  each  other ;  and  all  things  feemed  fettl  ed 
to  their  mutual  (atisfaAion,  when  the  duke  of  Bu  r- 
gundy  was  flain  by  the  dauphin's  party  during  an  iii-  A.D.  14 
terview  at  Montereau. 

Ik  confequence  of  this  aft  of  barbarity,  and  tlie 
jm^efs  of  Henry's  arms,  the  queen  and  the  ne^w 
^nke  of  Burgundy,  breathing  vengeance  for  the  mux- 
der  of  bis  father,  concluded  the  famous  treaty  of  A.D.14 
Troyc,  by  which  the  crown  of  France  was  transfer- 
red to  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  The  principle  ar  ti- 
des were.  That  the  king  of  England  fhould  efpoufe 
the  princefs  Catherine ;  that  her  father,  Charles  "'^I, 
'ibould  enjoy,  during  his  life -time,  the  title  and  diig* 
nity  of  king  of  France,  that  flenry  V.  Ihould  be  icle- 
clared  and  acknowledged  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and 
be  entrufted  with  the  prefent  admiaiftration  of  the 
government;  that  all  the  princes,  peers,  vaiTals,  and 
communities  of  France,  fhould  fwear,  that  they 
would  both  adhere  to  the  future  fuccellion  of  Henry, 
and  pay  him  prefent  obedience  as  regent;  and  that 
this  prince  (hould  unite  his  arms  to  thofe  of  the 
French  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to 

fubdue 
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Part  r.    fabdae  the  ^idhereats  of  Charlcf  th<s  pretendtd  AvOf^ 

A  FEW  dayi  after  the  figning  of  this  treaty  Henry 
efpoufed  the  priqcef^  Catherine.  He  carried  his  fa^ 
ther-in-law  to  Paris;  he  put  himfelf  in  pofleflion  of 
that  capital^  and  he  obtained  from  the  parliament 
apfj  the  ithree  eftates  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  o^ 
Troye.  He  fupportcd  the  du^e  of  Burgundy  in  pro- 
cpring  a  fcntence  againft  the  murderers  of  his  father; 
and  he  turqed  his  arms  with  fuccefs  againft  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  dauphin;  who,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the 
tfcaty  of  Troye,  took  on  him  the  ftyle  and  authority 
A.D.X4XI,  of  Regent,  and  appealed  to  God  and  his  fword  for 
the  maintenance  of  bis  title.  But,  notwithftanding 
tiie  bravery  and  fidelity  of  his  officers,  Charles  favr 
l^mfelf  unequal  to  his  enemies  in  the  field;  and  foniid 
it  neceiTary  to  temporifc)  and  avoid  all  hazardous  ac? 
tions  with  a  rival  who  had  acquired  fo  manife^  a  fq- 
pcriority. 

To  crown  all  the  other  profperities  of  H  enry,  hit  ^ 
qtiecn  was  delivered  of  a  Ton,  who  was  called  by  hit- 
father's  name,  and  whofe  birth  was  celebrated  by  re- 
joicings  no  lefs  pompous,  or  lefs   finccrc,  at  Pariii 
than  at  London.     The  infant  prince  feemed  to  be 
univerfally  regarded  as  the  heir  of  both  monarchies. 
But  the  glory  of  Henry,  when  near  its  height,  wu 
fuddenly  reflrained  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  all  his 
towering  projeds  vanifhed  into  air.     He  was  feized  ' 
Mrith  a  malady  which  the  furgeons  of  that  age  wanted 
Ikill  to  treat  with  judgment;  namely,  a  fiftula,  which 
proved  mortal.    When  he  found  his  end  approach- 
ing he  fcnt  for  his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford^  the 

10.  Rymer,  vol.  ix.    St  Remi.    Monftrctct. 
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Ibrl  of  Warwick^  and  a  few  more  noblemen^  whom  letter 
be  had  honoured  with  his  confidence.    To  them  he  ^^^_'  j 
delivered,  in  great  compofurey  his  laft  will  with  re-  a.d,  1422.- 
gard  to  the  government  of  his  kingdom  and  family. 
He  left  the  regency  of  France  to  his  cldcft  brother, 
Hkc  duke  df  Bedford ;  that  of  England  to  his  younger 
brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  care  of  his 
foa*s  perfon  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  "• 

.  Hbnky  V.  poiTciTed  many  eminent  virtues,  and 
his  abilities  were  equally  confpicuous  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  field.  The  boidnefs  of  his  plans  was  no  Icfs 
itmarkable  than  his  perfonal  valour  in  carrying  theiU 
into  execution.  He  had  th^  talent  of  artaching  his 
friends  by  affability,  and  of  gaining  his  enemies  by 
addreiii  and  clemency.  His  exterior  figure,  as  well  as 
lus deportment,  was  engaging;  his  ftature  fomcwhat 
kbovethe  middle-fize;  his  countenance  beautiful,  his 
ptoportions  elegant  i  and  he  excelled  in  all  warlike 
^  manly  excercifes  **• 

In  left  than  two  months  sifter  Henry^s  death,  his 
father-in-law,  Charles  VU  of  France  terminated  his 
anhappy  life.  He  had  for  many  years  polfelTed  only 
Ihelhadow  of  royalty;  yet  was  this  mere  appearance 
of  confiderable  advantage  to  the  Englifh  :  it  divided 
tbe  doty  and  affe£tions  of  the  French  between  the 
Bi^  aAd  the  dauphin,  who  was  now  crowned  at 
Poiftiers^  under  the  name  of  Charles  Vll.  Rheims^ 
die  ofual  place  of  fuch  ceremony,  being  then  in  the 
bands  of  his  enemies. 

Catherine  of  France,  widow  of  Henry  V.  mar- 
^d  focn  after  his  death  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  a  gentle- 

ft.  Ibi4.  12.  T.  Livu. 
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man  of  Wales,  faid  to  be  dcfcendcd  from  the  ancient 
princes  of  that  country.  She  bore  h'nn  two  Ions ;  th« 
cldcft  of , whom  was  created  earl  ol  Richmond,  the  Ic- 
cond  carl  pf  Pembroke.  The  family  of  Tudor,  firft 
raifed  to  diftinftion  by  this  alliance,  afterward 
mounted,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  lee,  the  throne 
of  England. 


LETTER     XLVI. 

The  Affain  ^fY^k-^ciL  andEsGLAUD  continued^  frtm 
thi  Aaeffion  t/Ch  arles  VII.  to  the  Expulfan  9ftki 
'ENGLISH  from  their  Continential  Territories^  in  1453* 

iLP.1412.  T  N  confidering  with  a  fuperficial  eye,  the  ftatc  of 
X  affairs  between  France  and  England  at  the  accrf* 
fion  of  Charles  VII.  every  advantage  feems  tolieoB- 
the  fide  of  the  latter  kingdom  ;  and  the  total  expol*'' 
(ion  of  Charles  appears  an  event  which  might  nitil-' 
rally  be  cxpefted  from  tlic  fuperior  power  of  his  com* - 
pctitor.  Though  Henry  VL  was  yet  in  his  infancy^ 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  mod  accomplifhed  princeo( 
his  age,  was  intruded  with  the  adminiftration.  And' 
the  experience,  prudence,  valour,  and  gencrofity  of 
the  regent,  qualified  him^  for  his  high  office,  and  ciK 
abled  him  both  to  maintain  union  among  his  frieodS|- 
and  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  enemies.  BtS^ 
Charles  VII.  notwithftanding  the  prefcnt  inferioritf 
of  his  power,  pofieffcd  fome  advantages  which  pro- 
mifed  him  fuccefs.  As  he  was  the  true  and  undoubt* 
cd  heir  of  the  monarchy,  all  Frenchmen  who  kneir 
the  interefts,  or  defired  the  independency  of  their 
native  country,  turned  their  eyes  towards  him  as 
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(ble  refbarce  i  and  Charles  himfetf  was  of  a  cha«    Letter 

XL  VI 

tcr  well  calculated  to  become  the  objeft  of  thefc  ^,  _*  p 
cvolent  fentiments.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  mod  A.D.i42a« 
odljr  and  benign  difpofition ;  of  eafy  and  familiar 
oners  ;  and  of  a  juft  and  found,  though  not  a  very 
orous  underflanding.  Sincere,  generous,  affable, 
engaged  from  affection  the  fervices  of  his  follow- 
even  while  his  low  fortune  might  have  macic  it 
ir  intcrcft  to  defert  him ;  and  the  lenity  of  his 
per  could  pardon  thofe  fallies  of  difcontent,  to 
ch  princes  in  his  fituation  are  naturally  expofed. 
Cjlovc  of  pleafure  often  feduced  him  into  indo- 
:e;  but,  amid  all  his  irregularities,  the  goodnefs 
it  heart  ftill  (hone  forth  :  and  by  exerting,  at  in- 
als,  his  courage  and  aftivity,  he  proved  that  his 
cral  remiflhefs  proceeded  neither  from  the  want 
imbition  nor  of  perfonal  valour '. 

EKSXBLEofthefcadvantageson  the  fide  of  Charles, 

duke  of  Bedford  took  care  to  ftrengthen  the  Eng-  a.D.  mij, 

iotereft  by  frefh  alliances  with  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
idy  and  Britany ;  and  obferving  the  ardour  of  the 
ti  to  ferve  in  France,  where  Charles  treated  them 
k  great  honour  and  diftinflion,  he  perfuaded  the 
rlifh  council  to  form  an  alliance  with  James  I. 
irprifoner;  to  free  that  prince  from  his  long  cap- 
ty,  and  to  conneft  him  with  England,  by  marry- 
him  to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Somerfet,  and 
fin  to  the  young  king.  The  alliance  was  accord- 
ly  formed :  James  was  rcftored  to  the  throne  of 
anceftors;  and  proved,  during  his  fhort  reign, 

of  the  moft  illuftrious  princes  that  bad  ever 
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fwayed  tbe'Scottifli  fceptre.  HisafFcAioDS  inclined 
to  the  party  of  France ;  but  the  Englilh  had  never 
reafon,  while  he  lived,  to  complain  of  any  breach  of 
the  neutrality  by  Scotland.  He  was  murdered  by  his 
traiterous  kinfman  the  earl  of  Athol^  in  1437. 

Bedford,  however,  was  not  fo  much  employed 
in  negociations,  as*  to  negleft  the  operations  of  war. 
AJX  1414.  He  reduced  almoft  every  fortrefs  on  this  lide  of  tlie 
Loire  ;  and  the  battle  of  Verneuil,  in  which  the  Scots 
and  French  were  defeated,  threatened  Charles  with 
the  total  lofs  of  his  kingdom,  when  a  train  of  fingnlar 
circumflancesfaved  him  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  andloflr 
the  Englifh  fuch  an  opportunity  of  completing  their 
conquefts  as  they  were  never  afterwards  able  to 
recall. 

Instead  of  taking  any  pofCble,  advantage  of  tlie 
viAory  gained  at  Verneuil,  or  thofe  which  he  wifliedy 
and  could  not  fail  to  fee,  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  ob« 
liged  to  go  over  to  England,  in  order  to  compofe  fboie 
diiTenfions  among  the  miniftry,  and  to  endeavour  tf,K 
moderate  the  meafures  of  his  brother,  the  duke  ol. 
Gloucefter,  who  had  inconfiderately  kindled  a  wsr. 
.D.14Z5.  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  carried  thither  the  troops.' 
deftined  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  Englifh  army  ia. , 
France*    The  affe£lions  of  the  duke  of  Burgrandf 
were  alienated,  and  his  forces  diverted  by  the  fame.^ 
wan    The  duke  of  Britany  returned  to  his  allegi-4, 
ance  under  Charles  VIL    The  French  had  leifors 
to  recolleft  themfelves,  and  gained  fome  inconfider- 
A.D.x4t6.  able  advantages.     But  the  regent,  foon  after  his  re< 
turn,  retrieved  the  reputation  of  the  Englifh  arms, 
humbling  the  duke  of  Britany,  and  refolved  on  aa 
undertaking  which  be  hoped  would  prepare  the  way 
for  the  final  conqueft  of  France, 
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The  city  of  Orleans  was  fo  fituited  between  the  ^^J"* 
roTincet  commanded  bj  Henry,  and  thofe  polTefled  ■  -^-  *^ 
J  Charles,  that  it  opened  an  eafy  entrance  to  either  ; 
id  as  the  doke  of  Bedford  intended  to  make  a  great 
flPbrt  for  penetrating  into  the  fouth  of  France,  it 
'as  ncceffary  to  begin  with  the  ficgc  of  this  place,  A.  D.  14*8. 
ow  become  the  moft  important  in  the  kingdom.  The 
'rench  king  ufed  every  expedient  to  fupply  the  city 
fith  a  garrifon  and  provifions,  and  the  Englifh  left 
o  method  unemployed  for  reducing  it.  The  eyes 
fall  Europe  were  turned  towards  this  fcene  of  a£tion, 
rhere  it  was  rcafonably  fuppofed  the  French  were 
9  make  their  laft  ftand  for  maintaining  the  indepen- 
ency  of  their  monarchy,  and  the  rights  of  their  fo- 
ereign.  After  numbcrlcfs  feats  of  valour,  performed 
oth  by  the  beiiegcrs  and  the  beiieged,  the  attack 
rasfo  vigoroufly  pufhed  by  the  Englifh,  although  the 
Inke  of  Burgundy  had  withdrawn  his  troops  in  dif- 
;iift,  that  Charles  gave  over  the  city  for  loft ;  and 
iven  entertained  thoughts  of  retiring  into  Languedoc 
lod  Dauphiny  with  the  remains  of  his  forces,  which 
vere  infufficicnt  to  attempt  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ncnts,  and  of  defending  himfelf  as  long  as  poffible  in 
^(e  remote  provinces  \ 

But  it  was  fortunate  for  that  gay  prince,  who  lay 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  fofter  fex,  that 
die  women  whom  he  confulted  on  this  occaiion  had 
the  fpirit  to  fupport  his  finking  refolution.  Mary  A.  1X1419. 
of  Aojou,  his  queen,  a  princefs  of  great  merit  and 
prudence^  vehemently  oppofed  fuch  a  meafure;  which 
be  forefaw  would  difcourage  all  his  partizans,  and 
(erre  as  a  general  fignal  for  deferting  a  prince  who 
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PART  I.  fccmed  hirafclf  to  dcfpair  of  fucccfs.  His  miftrcfi, 
X^^^j^d,  too,  the  fair  Agnes  Sorcille,  who  lived  in  perfeA 
^nnity  with  the  queen,  feconded  all  her  re  mon  ft  ranees, 
and  threatened,  if  he  thuspufillanimoufly  threw  away 
the  fceptre  of  France,  that  fhe  would  feek  in  the 
court  of  England  a  fortunp  more  correfpondent  to  her 
wifhcs.  Love  was  able  to  roufc,  in  the  breaft  of 
Charles,  that  cour«^ge  which  ambition  had  failed  tq 
excite.  He  rcfolvcd  to  difpute  every  inch  of  ground 
with  an  imperious  enemy;  to  perifh  with  honour,  in 
the  miflft  of  his  friends,  rather  than  yield  ingloriouflj 
to  his  had  fortune'.  And  this  refolutiofi  was  dq 
fooncr  formed  than  relief  was  unexpeftedly  brought 
him,  by  another  female  of  a  very  different  chara£ler^ 

In  the  village  of  Domremi  near  Yaucouleurs,   on 
the  borders  of  Lorrain,   lived  a  country  girl,  whofe 
pame  was  Joan  d\\rc ;  and  who,  in  the  humble  fta* 
tion  of  fervant  at  an  inn,  had  been  accuftooied  tq 
tend  the  hprfes  of  the  gucfls ;  to  ride  them  without  a  £ 
laddie  to  the  watering-place,   and  to  perforto  othcf 
ofTices  which  commonly  fall  to  the  fhare  of  men  fcr- 
yants.     This  girl,  inflamed  by  the  frecj\ient  accouflt<| 
of  the  rencounters  at  the  liege  of  Orleans,   and  af"t 
fc£\cd  with  the  diftrcfTes  of  her  country,  but  more  ?! 
tjjfpecially  with  thofe  of  the  youthful  raons^rch,  whof(;  ^ 
gallantry  made  him  the  idol  of  the  whole  fcx,  wai  -; 
feized  with  a  wild  defire  of  bringing  relief  to  her  f<w  ^ 
yercign  in  his  prcfent  unhappy  circumftances,     Hcf  m 
inexperienced  mind,   working  day  and  night  On  thil  ■ 
favourite  objeil,  miftook  the  impulfcs  of  paffion  fof  |  5 
heavenly  infpirations ;  and  (he  fancied  that  Ihc  faw 
yiiion^,  and  heard  yoiccs  exhorting  her  to  re-eftaibUJ1| 
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the  throne  of  France,  and  expel  the  foreign  invaders,   letter 
All  uncommon  intrepidity  of  I'pirit  made  her  overlook    ^  ^^^ 
all  the  dangers  which  might  attend  her  in  fuch  a  path;  A.  D.  i4af, 
tad  the  appreheniion  of  her  divine  miHion  difpelled 
all  that  ba/hfulnefs  fo  natural  to  her  fex,   hcr.years^ 
and  her  low  condition,     bhe  went  to  Vaucouleurs^ 
procured  admiflion  to  Baudricourt  the  governor,  and 
informed  him  of  her  infpirations  and  intentions*  Bau- 
dricourt  obfcrved   fomething   extraordinary    in   the 
maid,  or  faw  the  ufe  that  might  he  made  of  fuch  an 
engine,  and  fcnther  to  the  French  court,  which  then 
^fided  at  Chinon  ^. 

Joan  was  no  fooner  introduced  to  the  king  than 
(he  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Creator,  to 
raifc  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  andconduft  him  to  Rheims, 
to  be  there  crowned  and  anointed  :  and  fhe  demanded, 
Uthe  inilrument  of  her  future  viflorics,  a  particular 
fword  which  was  kept  in  the  church  of  St.  Catha- 
rine de  Fierbois.  The  more  the  king  and  his  mini- 
ficrs  were  determined  to  give  into  the  illuiion,  the 
more  fcruples  they  pretended.  An  affembly  of 
grave  and  learned  divines  was  appointed  to  examine 
Joan's  miflion,  and  pronounced  it  ui»doubted  and  fu* 
pernatural ;  the  parliament  alfo  attefted  her  inlpira- 
tion  ;  and  a  jury  of  matrons  declared  her  an  unfpot- 
ted  virgin.  Her  requefts  were  now  granted.  She 
was  armed  cap-a-pie,  mounted  on  horfeback,  and 
(hewn  in  that  martial  habiliment  to  the  whole  people. 
Her  dexterity  in  managing  her  fteed,  though  acquir- 
ed in  her  former  ftation,  was  regarded  as  a  frefh  proof 
of  her  miffion  :  her  former  occupation  was  even  de- 
fied :  flie  was  converted  into  a  (hepherdefs,  an  em-% 
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BART  I.  ploy mcnt  more  agrccatlc  to  the  imagination  than  that 
A.D.  1429.  of  anoftler-wcnch.  Some  years  were  fubftrafted  from 
her  age,  in  order  to  excite  ftill  more  admiration;  and 
ihe  was  received  with  the  loudeft  acclamations^  by 
perfons  of  all  ranks  '•  A  ray  of  hope  began  to  break 
through  that  cloud  of  defpair  in  which  the  minds  o9 
men  were  involved.  Heaven  had  now  declared  itfelf 
in  favour  of  France,  and  laid  bare  its  out-ftretched 
arm  to  take  vengeance  on  her  invaders. 

The  Englifh  at  firft  affefted  to  fpcak  with  derifion 
of  the  Maid  and  her  heavenly  commifiion ;  but  theiv 
imagination  was  fecretly  flruck  with  the  ftrong  per- 
Ixiaiion,  which  prevailed  in  all  around  them.  They 
found  their  courage  daunted  by  degrees,  and  thencb 
began  to  infer  a  divine  vengeance  hanging  over  them* 
A  iilent  aftonifhment  reigned  among  thofe  troops,  for^- 
merly  fo  elated  with  viftory,  and  fo  fierce  for  the 
combat.  The  Maid  entered  the  city  of  Orleans  at 
the  head  of  a  convoy,  arrayed  in  her  military  garb^ 
and  difplaying  hefconfecrated  ftandard.  She  was  rcr 
ceived  as  a  ccleftial  deliverer  by  the  garrifon  and  in- 
habitants; and  by  the  inftru£tions  of  count  DunotSji 
commonly  called  the  baftard  of  Orleans,  who  com- 
manded in  the  place,  (he  adlually  obliged  the  English 
to  raife  the  ficge  of  that  city,  after  driving  them  from 
their  entrenchments,  and  defeating  them  in  feverd 
defperate  attacks  ^ 

The  raifing  of  the  ficge  of  Orleans  was  one  part  of 
the  Maid's  promife  to  Charles  ;  the  crowning  him  at 
Rheims  was  the  other;  and  ihe  now  vehemently  in- 
iifted,  that  he  (hould  fet  Out  immediately  on  thaf 
journey.    A  few  weeks  before,  fuch  a  propofal  woulct 
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ippearod  altogether  extraragant*    Rkeimt  lay  UTTEli 

diftant  quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  was  then  in  the    ^ ^ 

t  of  a  viAorioiit  enemj ;  the  whole  road  that  led  A.U.i42fl 
was  occupied  by  their  garrifons  ;  and  no  ima- 
tion  could  have  been  fo  fanguine  as  to  hope  that 
an  attempt  could  pof&bly  be  carried  into  execu* 
But  as  things  had  now  taken  a  turn,  and  it  was 
inaely  the  intereft  of  the  king  of  France  to  main* 
the  belief  of  fomething  extraordinary  and  divine 
e(e  eventfy  he  refolved  to  follow  the  exhortations 
is  warlike  prophetefs,  and  avail  himfcif  of  the 
nt  ^onfternation  of  the  Englifb.  He  accordingly 
ut.for  Rheiois,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand 
,  and  (carcely  perceived,  at  he  paflfed  along,  that 
as  marching  through  an  enemy's  country.  Every 
i  opened  its  gates  to  him  :  Rbeims  fcnt  him  its 
;  and  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  was 
>rmed  with  the  holy  oil,  which  a  pigeon  is  faid  to 
brought  from  heaven  to  Clevis,  on  the  firft  ef* 
(hment  of  the  French  monarchy  7. 

BAXLES,   thus  crowned  and  anointed,  became 

t  refpedable  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  fubjeds:   and 

;emed  to  derive,   from  a  heavenly  commiffion,  a 

title  to  their  allegiance.     Many  places  fubmit-  A.D«i43a 

:o  him  immediately  after  his  coronation,  and  the 

[e  nation  w*as  difpofed  to  give  him  the  moft  zea- 

teilimonies  of  duty  and  affeftion. 

HE  duke  of  Bedford,  in  this  dangerous  crifis,  em- 
ed  every  refource  which  fortune  had  yet  left  him. 
lAed  with  fo  much  prudence  and  addrefs,  as  to  re- 
his  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
i  long  wavering  in  his  fidelity.     He  fecmed  pre« 

7.  Ibid. 
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fcnt  every  whci^,  by  his  vigilance  and  forcfight;  and 
althongh  fiis  fupplics  from  England  were  very  incon* 
fidcrable,  he  attempted  to  rcftore  the  courage  of  hit 
troops  by  boldly  advancing  to  face  the  enemy.  Bat 
he  chofe  his  pofts  with  fo  much  caution,  as  ahvajs  to 
decline  a  combat,  and  to  render  it  impoilible  for  the 
French  monarch  to  attack  him.  He  ftill  attended 
that  prince  in  all  his  movements,  covered  his  own 
towns  and  garrifons,  and  kept  himfelf  in  a  poftore  to 
reap  advantage  from  every  imprudence  or  falfc  flep 
of  the  enenjy.  He  alfo  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
declining  ftatc  of  his  affairs,  by  bringing  over  the 
young  king  of  England,  and  having  him  crowned  and 
anointed  at  Paris.  All  the  vaffals  of  the  crown,  who 
lived  within  the  provinces  poffcffed  by  the  Englifh 
fwore  a  new  allegiance,  and  did  homage  to  Henry  VI% 
But  this  ceremony  was  cold  and  infipid,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  at  Rheims;  and 
the  duke  of  Bedford  expefted  more  efFcft  from  an 
incident,  whidi  put  into  his  hands  the  author  of  alt 
bis  misfortunes, 

The  Afald  of  Orleans f  as  fhe  is  called,  declared, 
after  the  coronation  of  Charles,  that  her  miffion  was 
now  accomplifhed,  and  exprelTed  her  inclination  to 
retire  to  the  occupations  and  courfe  of  life  which  be- 
came her  fex.  But  Dunois,  fcnfible  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  might  ftill  be  ^reaped  from  her  pre- 
fcnce  in  the  army,  exhorted  her  to  pcrfevere  till  the 
final  expulfion  of  the  Englifli,  In  purfuance  of  this 
advice,  fhe  threw  herfclf  into  the  town  of  Compeigne, 
at  Uiat  time  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  alEft. 
fd  by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Suffolk.  ThegarrifoQ 
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0B  icT  appearance    believed  themfelves  invincible,    I'ETTW 
Bot  their  joy  was  of  (hort  daration.     The  Maid  was   .    -  -^ 
taken  prifooer  in  a  filly  ;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
lefoived  upon  her  ruin,  ordered  her  to  be  tried  by  an 
rcclefiaftical  court  for  forcery,  inapiety,  idolatry,  and 
magic  She  was  found  guilty  by  her  ignorant  or  iniqui- 
tous judges,  of  all  thefe  crimes,  aggravated  by  herefy  ; 
ker  revelations  were  declared  to  be  inventions  of  the 
devil  to  delude  the  people;   and  this  admirable  he- 
roine was  cruelly  delivered  over  ?.!ive  to  the  flames, 
and  expiated  by  the  punifliment  of  fire,  the  fignal  fcr-  a.D.  141 
vices  which  (he  had  rendered  to  her  prince  and  her' 
l»tive  country  9, 

The  Englilh  affairs,  however,  inftead  of  being 
advanced  by  this  aft  of  cruelty,  went  every  day  more 
and  more  to  decay.  The  great  abilities  of  the  regent 
ivcre  tinable  to  rcftrain  the  ftrong  inclination  which 
had  feized  the  French  of  returning  under  the  obedi* 
cnce  of  their  rightful  fovereign.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy defcrted  the  Englifh  intereft,  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  French  king:  the  duke  of  Bedford  A.D.1435^ 
died  fpon  after,  and  the  violent  factions  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  court  of  England,  between  the  duke  of 
Glouccfter  and  the  cardinal  of  Winchcfter,  prevented 
the  nation  from  taking  proper  meafuresfor  repairing 
thefe  fignal  loffcs. 

In  proportion  as  Henry  advanced  in  years,  his  fee- 
ble charafter  became  more  fully  known  in  the  court, 
and  was  no  longer  ambiguous  to  either  faction.  Of 
the  moft  harmlefs,  inoffenlive,  limple  manners,  but  of 
^hc  moft  flcndcr  capacity,  he  was  fitted,  both  by  the 
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FART  I.    foftncfs  of  his  temper,  and  the  weaknefs  of  bis  tin^ 

^     -      ^  derftanding,  to  be  perpetually  governed  by  thofc  \ 
furronnded  hiro;  and  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  that-l 
reign  would  prove  a  perpetual  minority.     As  he  toft ' 

A.D.I441.  now  reached  tlie  age  of  manhood,  it  was  natural  t^[ 
think  of  chufing  him  a  queen  :  and  each  party 
ambitious  of  making  him  receive  one  from  their  has 
as  it  was  probable  this  circumftance  would  decide  f« 
ever  the  viftory  between  them.  The  cardinal; 
Winchefter  proved  fuccefsful ;  and  Henry  was 
traded  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier^i 
titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jcrufalcm,  de«l 
fcended  from  a  count  of  Anjou,  who  had  left  thefi^ 
magniF.cent  titles  to  his  pofterity,  without  any  real? 
power  or  poifeffions.  She  was  the  moft  accomplilhed ; 
princefs  of  that  age  both  in  body  and  mind ;  and?^ 
feemed  to  polTefs  thofe  qualities,  which  would  enable  -^ 
her  to  acquire  an  afcendant  over  Henry,  and  to  fnpv 

A. B.  1443.  ply  all  his  dcfefts  and  wcakncffcs.     The  treaty  ofT 
marriage  was  ratified  in  England  :  and  Margaret,  ooi - 
her  arrival,   fell  immediately  into  clofe  conned ioDf 
with  the  cardinal  and  his  party  ;  who,  fortified  by  hct 
powerful  patronage,  refolved  on  the  final  ruin  of  th^"^ 
duke  of  Glouceftcr  'o.  ' 

This  generous  prince,  worfted  in  all  court  in* 
trigues,  for  which  his  temper  was  not  fuitcd,  but  pof- 
feffing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favpur  of  the  public, 
had  already  received  from  his  rivals  a  cruel  mortifi* 
cation  ;  which  it  was  impoflible  a  perfon  of  his  fpirit 
conld  ever  forgive,  although  he  had  hitherto  borne  it, 
without  violating  public  peace.  His  duchefs,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  lord  Cobham,  had  been  accufed 
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oFthe  crime  of  witchcraft;  and  it  was  pretended,  that  .I-ETTER 
there  was  found  in  her  poiTeflion  a  waxen  figure  of  the  "^ 

kixTg,  which  fhe  and  her  aflTociates,  Sir  Roger  Boling-  A.D.  1442. 
broke,  a  prieft,  and  one  Mary  Jordan  of  Eye,  melted 
in  a  magical  manner  before  a  ilow  fire,  with  an  in« 
tention  of  making  Henry's  force  and  vigour  wafte 
away  by  the  like  infcnfible  degrees.  The  nature  of 
this  crime,  as  the  philofophic  Hume  ingenioufly  ob* 
ferves,  fo  oppofite  to  all  common  fenfe,  feems  always 
to  exempt  the  accufers  from  obferving  the  rules  of 
Gommen  fenfe  in  their  evidence.  The  prifoners  were 
pronounced  guilty  :  the  duchcfs  was  condemned  to  do 
public  penance,  and  to  fuffer  perpetual  imprifonment ; 
and  h^r  fuppofed  accomplices  were  executed.  But 
tkepeople^  contrary  to  their  ufual  pra£tice  on  fuch 
manrellous  trials,  acquitted  the  unhappy  fufferers,  and 
afcribed  thefe  violent  proceedings  folely  to  the  malice 
of  the  duke's  enemies.  The  cardinal  of  Winchefter 
and  his  party,  therefore,  became  fenfible  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  deflroy  a  man  whofe  popularity  made 
him  dangerous,  and  whofe  rcfentment  they  had  fo 
much  caufe  to  apprehend.  He  was  accufed  of  treafon, 
and^thrown  into  prifon*  where  he  was  foon  after  found  a.  D.  1447* 
dead  in  bed  ;  and  although  his  body,  bore  no  marks 
of  outward  violence,  no  one  doubted  but  he  had 
fallen  a  viftim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies  *>. 

While  England  was  thus  a  prey  to  faftion,  the 
king  of  France  employed  himfelf,  with  great  indufiry 
and  judgment,  in  removing  thofe  numberlefs  ills,  to 
which  France  had  been  fo  long  expofed,  from  the 
continuance  of  wars  both  foreign  and  doraeftic.  He 
reftored  the  regular  courfe  of  public  juftice  j  he  in- 
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PART  L  troduced  order  into  the  finances  ;  he  cftablifticd  dii 
'^  cipline  among  his  troops;  he  reprefled  faftion  in  hi 
court ;  he  revived  the  languid  ftate  of  agriculture  and 
the  arts  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  renderti 
his  kingdom  flourifhing  within  itfelf,  and  formidaU 
to  its  neighbours.     The  tnglifh  were  expelled  fron 

A.D.  M53*  all  their  poflcffions  on  the  continent,  except  Calauj 
and  although  no  peace  or  truce  was  yet  concluded  hd 
tween  the  two  nations,  the  war  was  in  a  manner  || 
an  end  <\  England,  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  diflfenfioad 
made  but  one  more  feeble  effort  for  the  recovery  d 
Guienne.  And  Charles  occupied  at  home  in  regOP 
lating  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  fencill| 
againft  the  intrigues  of  his  fon  Lewis,  fcarcely  etc 
attempted  to  avail  himfelf  of  her  inteftinc  broita 
The  affairs  of  the  two  kingdoms  therefore  becam 
for  a  while  diftinft.  But  before  I  carry  farther  tfai 
hiftory  of  either,  we  muft  take  a  view  of  the  ftatc  c 
the  German  empire,  from  the  death  of  Sigifmuad  M 
the  acceflion  of  Maximilian. 


ii«  Monilrelct    Henault.    Grafton.    Hollingflied. 
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c:t^       TAr  German  Empire  and  its  Dependtnciesy  Rome 
:^?V^  ^ndthi  Italian  States,  from  the  Death  (ff  Si" 

cisMUND  to  the  j/ccejjion  of  Maximilian. 


^JGISMUND,  my  dear  Philip,  was  fuccecdcd  in    LETTER 


QI 

O  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  alfo  

10  the  empire,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  by  his  A.D.i43Si 
ibo>in-Iaw,  Albert  IL  duke  of  Auftria,  The  only 
enterprize  of  moment,  in  which  this  prince  was  en- 
gaged, during  his  fhort  reign,  was  an  expedition 
againft  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  where  he  was  feized 
with  a  violent  dyfentery,  before  any  aSion  took 
place,  and  died  at  the  village  of  Long,  in  his  return  a.D.  1439. 
to  Vienna  '• 


th 

te  . 

J     f        Albert  was  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by 

•  his  coufin  Frederic  of  Auftria,  the  third  emperor 
of  that  name.  The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia were  fettled  on  Ladiflaus,  Albert's  infant  fon, 
who  was  committed  to  the  guardianfliip  of  Fre- 
deric. 

The  emperor's  firft  care  was  to  heal  a  fchifm,  which  A.  D.  14401. 
had  rent  anew  the  church.  With  this  view  he  fet  out 
for  Bafil,  where  a  council  was  aflcmbled  for  **  the 
**  reformation  of  the  church  univerfal,  both  in  its 
^*  head  and  its  members,"  conformable  to  a  refolution 
of  the  council  of  Conftance  :  and  that  council  had 
raffed  to  the  papacy  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  under 
the  name  of  Felix  V.  in  oppofition  to  Eugenius  IV* 

I.  Heiff,  Ht.  iii.  chap.  i. 

jnrh9 
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FART  I.   who  had  attempted  to  defeat  the  purpofe  of  thA 
3j[^J^'J^  meeting.     Frederic  exhorted  the  fathers  t6  coocoid» 
and  an  accomoiodation  with  Eugenius.    He  had  aUb  ^ 
an  interview  with  Felix,  whom  he  refufed  to  ackao#i, 
ledge  for  pope,   though  tempted  by  an  offer  of  hit  I 
daughter,  a  young  princefs  of  exquifite  beauty^  and ' 
two  hundred  thoufand  ducats  as  her  portion.    <^  TUij 
**  man,**  faid  Frederick  to  oneof  his  courtiers^  iai' 
contemptuous  tone,  '<  would  fain  purchafe  hoUoefi^ 
'^  if  he  could  fiiid  a  feller.*'  The  fchifm  was  at  lengdii  - 
however,  hapj^ly  clofed  by  the  resignation  of  Feli]^ ; 
who  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor  to  abdicate- 
the  apoftolic  chair  on   certain  conditions,    wbic& 
were  confirmed  by  Nicholas  V.  who  had  fueceedil ; 
Eugenius  *• 

The  peace  of  the  church  being  thus  reftorcd,  iimI^ 
the  affairs  of  Germany  in  tolerable  order,  Frederick- 
began  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  Italy,  where  the  im* 
perial  authority  was  gone  to  utter  decay.  Alphonfo 
of  Aragon  reigned  at  that  time  in  Naples,  and  joined 
the  emperor,  becaufc  he  feared  the  power  of  the  Ve» 
netians,  who  were  mafters  of  Ravenna,  Bergamo^ 
Brefcia,  and  Cremona.  Milan  was  in  the  hands  of 
Francis  Sforza,  a  peafant's  fon,  but  one  of  the  great- 
eft  warriors  of  his  age,  and  now  become  the  moft 
powerful  man  in  Italy.  He  had  married  Blanche 
Maria,  natural  daughter  of  Philip  Maria  GaleazO| 
duke  of  Milan,  by  whom;  he  was  adopted.  Florenct 
was  in  league  with  the  pope  againft  Sforza ;  the  Holy 
See  had  recovered  Bologna ;  and  all  the  other  pria« 
cipalities  belonged  to  different  fovereigns,  who  hzi 
tnaftered  them  '•     In  this  iituation  were  the  affairs  of 

1.  Gcorgii,  FiLNidoi,  V^  MoOicim,  Hiji,  EccUf.  vol.  iii.  JEd.  Sjlf* 
rn*  ind.  III.  3.  Afmal,  dt  VEm^.  torn,  iu 

Italy, 
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f^  when  die  emperor  refoWed  upoa  a  journey  to  i^tter 
le^  io  order  to  be  crowned  by. the  pope,  together   .^^^^, 
lEkawora,  fitter  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  whom  A.D.  1451. 
as  csontraAcd  in  marriage^  and  whom  he  promifed 
lect  at  Sienna* 

s  £)on  as  Frederic  had  crofled  the  Alps^  he  was 
bj  the  Venetian  ambafladors,  who  conduAed 
to  their  city,  where  he  made  his  public  entry 
.  great  magnificence*  He  thence  repadred  to 
arm,  where  he  found  ambafladort  from  Francis 
u,  duke  of  Milan,  inviting  him  to  return  by 
city^  where  he  fhould  receive  the  iron  crown ; 
here  he  alfo  received  deputies  from  Florence  and 
gna,  craving  the  honour  of  entertaining  him  at 
*  refpedive  cities,  which  he  accordingly  vifited^* 
n  Florence  the  emperor  took  the  route  of  Sienna, 
-e  he  was  joined  by  the  princefs  Eleanora.  And 
lat  city  he  gave  audience  to  the  pope's  legates, 
reprefented  to  him,  that,  by  ancient  cuftom,  the 
rrors  always  took  an  oath  to  the  pope  before  they 
red  the  territories  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony; 
requefted,  that  he  would  conform  to  the  fame  * 


ICDERXC,  in  this  particular,  complied  with  the 
e  of  his  Holinefs.  The  oath  which  he  took  was 
eived  in  thcfc  terms  :  "  I  Frederic  king  of  the 
3mans,  promife  and  fwear,  by  the  Father,  Son, 
d  Holy  Ghoft,  by  the  wood  of  the  vivifying 
>ft,  and  by  thefe  reliques  of  faints,  tl^at  if,  by 
rmtffion  of  the  Lord,  I  (hall  come  to  Rome,  ( 
U  exalt  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  his  Holi- 

4.  MadrinTd,  Hj/i.  Fhr.  Ub.  ri. 
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PART  I.     «  nefty  who  prefidcs  over  it,   to  the  Qtmoft  of  ni 

^^ly   ^    **  power.    Neither  (hall  he  lofe  life,  limb,   or  hn 

<<  nour,  by  my  counfel,   confent,  or   exhortsMC 

<<  Nor  will  I,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  make  any  Itvr  i 

<<  decree  touching  thofe  things  which  belong  to%i 

<<  Holinefs  or  the  Romans,  without  the  advice  of  o« 

*«  moft  holy  lord  Nicholas.    Whatever  part  oF"& 

«*  Peter*!  Patrimony  (hall  fall  into  our  hands,  wc  i 

^^  reftore  it  to  his  Holinefs ;   and  he,  to  whom 

^<  (hall  commit  the  adminlftration  of  our  kingdc 

«Mtaly,  (hall    fwear  to  affift  his  Holinefs  io 

**  fending  St.  Peter*s  Patrimony  to  the  utmoftof  1 

*^  power.    So  help  me  God,  and  his  holy  E,YnaM 

'«  lifts '."  ^ 

The  emperor  now  proceeded  to  Viterbo,  wbcri^ 
was  in  danger  of  his  life  from  a  tumult  of  the  popnfaHi 
fo  indifferently  attended  was  this  fuccefTor  of  Chitl 
magne  !— From  Viterbo  he  repaired  to  Rome,  wImb 
he  was  met  by  the  whole  college  of  cardinals;  and 
it  had  been  cufiomary  for' the  late  emperors,  wH 
went  thither  to  be  crowned,  to  continue  fome  di 
without  the  walls,  Frederic  ordered  tents  to  be  |nt€l 
ed,  and  there  palTed  one  night.  He  made  his  pnbl 
entry  next  day,  when  he  was  crowned  king  of  Lod 
bardy,  notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  Ik 
puties  of  Milan  ;  he  not  chuiing  to  put  himfelf  in  dl 
power  of  Sforza,  who  was  mafter  of  that  city,  ti 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  empire,  the  laft  ddj 
having  died  without  legitimate  ifliie.  Three  days  il 
terthis  ceremony,  he  was  married  to  Eleanora,  ii 
together  with  her  received  the  imperial  crown.  Tl 
A.D.  r4ct.  ^i^P^^o^  ^^^  ^c  P^P^  ^^^^  ratified  the  Cdncofdi 

r,  .  ,   .  5'  ^^sz^*  lil>»v» 
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of  die  German  nation,  touching  the  collation  to  pre-  letter 

lacies  and  other  benefices,  which  had  fome  years  be-  ^^^Ij 

fore  been  agreed  to  by  cardinal  Carvajal^  Nicholases  A.D.i45«. 
legate  at  the  imperial  courts 

Hating  thus  tranfaftcd  matters  at  Rome,  Frede- 
ric fet  out  on  his  return  to  Germany ;  and  in  his 
paffiige  through  Ferrara  was  waited  upon  By  Borfi; 
mmrquis  of  Efte,  a  princeof  extraordinary  merit,  whom 
be  created  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio\  On  his 
arrival  in  Auftria,  he  found  himfelf  involved  in  a 
number  of  difficulties,  out  of  which  he  was  never  able 
fully  to  extricate  himfelf. 

The  Hungarians  had  often  entreated  Frederic  tp 
fend  home  their  king  Ladiflaus,  whom  heilill  detain- 
ed at  the  imperial  court,  under  pretext  of  being  guar* 
diail  to  that  young  prince  t  and  they  had^  by  the 
moft  earneft  and  repeated  inftances,  befought  him  to 
reftore  their  crown  and  regalia,  which  were  in  his 
cuftody.     But  he  found  means,  under  various  pre* 
tences  topoftpone  his  compliance  with  thefedemands^ 
TfakO  Auftrians,  joined  by  a  number  of  Bohemians^ 
and  encouraged  by  feveral  princes  of  the  empire,  alio 
feat  a  deputation  to  expoftulate  with  Frederic  on  the 
fame  fabje£l;   and  as  he  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
requeftlikcwife, and  amufed  them  with  frefh  evaiions, 
they  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  compelled  him  to  fign 
an  accommodation.     It  was  agreed,  That  Ladiflaus, 
being  yet  of  too  tender  years  to  take  upon  himfelf  the 
gnvernmentof  his  kingdoms,  (hould  be  put  under  the 
tuition  of  Ulric  count  Celley,  his  uncle  by  the  mo- 
ther's  fide,  and  that  the  difpute  touching  the  ward*" 


6.  Borre,  torn.  tij.   Neucler.  fukaim.  7.  Id.  ibid. 
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PART  L    fhip  of  the  emperor  ihould  be  determined  at  VU 


A.D.i45». 


enna*. 


Count  Ccllcy^s  ambition  was  elated  by  the  power 
which  he  derived  from  being  tutor  to  Ladiflaus.     He 
attempted  to  make  himfclf  abfolute  mafler  in  Auftriar. 
he  fecured  the  principal  fortrefles,  by  giving  the  com*,; 
mand  of  ihem  to  his  creatures ;  and  he  gradually  re* 
moved  Eiiinger,  a  Bohemian  gentleman^  who  hud' 
headed  the  infurre^tion,  and  the  Auftrian  nobility^ 
from  all  offices  of  importance.    His  friends  and  fa«. 
vourites  only  were  trufted.  The  people  were  incenfed  ^ 
at  fuch  proceedings;  and  Elfinger^  profiting  by  their' 
difcontent,  roufed  their  refentment  to  fuch  a  degree^ 
that  the  count  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Hungary^ 
after  having,  delivered  up  the  perfon  of  LadiflauS|« 
who  confented  to  take  the  oath  impofed  upon  him^ 
by  the  Bohemians^  and  was  crowned  with  great  fo 
A.  D.  1453*  Icmnity  at  Prague  *. 

During  thefe  contefts  the  city  of  Conftantinoplei 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  after  they  had  fubdued  the'^ 
reft  of  Greece ;  and  by  this  blow  the  Roman  empire  ^ 
in  the  Eaft  was  utterly  annihilated,  as  (hall  be  related  i 
more  at  length  in  its  proper  place.     Here  it  is  only ' 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  Maho*  * 
metans  alarmed  all  the  princes  of  Chriftendom,  and 
made  them  think  of  uniting,  though  too  late,  in  order  *^ 
to  oppofe  the  common  enemy.    A  diet  was  convoked 
at  Ratilboo  on  this  fubjcA,  and  the  members  unanU  ^ 
A.D.i4$$«  moufly  agreed.  That  there  was  a  neceffity  for  taking  J 
fomc  fpecdy  meafures  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Infi- 
deb.    But  what  thefe  meafures  (hould  be,  was  a  con«^ 

I.  JEs.  $jU,  Bift.  Btm.  9.  Id.  ibii. 
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fidmtion  referred  to  another  diet  aflembled  at  Frank-  letter 
fort;  where,  although  there  was  a  vaft  concourfe  of  ^  ,^-^^-^_^ 
priocet,  and  great  appearance  of  zeal,  very  little  was  ^  ^*  '♦ss» 
done  for  the  common  caufe.     Other  diets  were  after* 
wards  held  for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  with  no  better 
fbccefs;  a  backward nefs  which  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  timid  and  flothful  difpoiition  of  the  emperor^ 
who  would  never  heartily  embark   in  the  under-^ 
taking  *•• 

The  German  princes  however,  at  the  folicitation  of 
Carvajaly  the  pope's  legate,  fent  a  body  of  troops  to 
the  affiftance  of  John  Hunniades,  a  famous  Hungarian 
general,  whohad  long  gallantly  defended  his  country 
againft  the  Turks,  and  gained  feveral  advantages  over 
;thcm.  Hunniades,  thus  reinforced,  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Belgrade,  which  was  befieged  by  Mahomet  A.D.1456. 
It.  the  conqueror  of  Conftantinople,  and  the  terror  of 
Chrtftendom ;  and  compelled  the  fultan,  after  an  ob- 
ftiaate  engagement,  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retreat  with 
the  lofsof  four  thoufand  men,  left  dead  on  the  fpot  "• 
fiut  the  death  of  Hunniades,  which  happened  a  few 
days  after  the  battle,  prevented  the  Chriftian  army 
from  making  any  progrefg  againft  the  Infidels.  The 
frgiu  of  their  vidory,  and  their  future  projeAs,  pe* 
lilhed  with  their  illuftrious  leader* 

In  the  mean  time  Ladiflaus,  kug  of  Hungary  and 
'  Bohemia  died,  and  various  competitors  arofe  for  thofe  A. XX 1457. 
jcrowns,  as  well  as  for  the  dominions  of  Upper  Au* 
jtria,  which  belonged  to  that  prince.  Among  thefe 
ms  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  who  reaped  nothing  but 
mmage  and  difgrace  from  a  (rivil  war  which  defolat^ 


10.  iEn.  Sjlv,  Ewf^  SS.  R  Ibid* 
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FART  I.    Germany  for  many  years,  but  which  was  produftivi 
^  ''    '      of  no  event  thatmprits  attention.     His  fon  Maximi* 
lian  was  more  fortunate,  and  better  deferved  fucceft. 

This  young  prince,  who  was  as  aftive  and  entcr- 
A.l).<477.  priiingas  his  father  was  indolent  and  timid,,  married^ 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  the  only  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  She  brought  him 
Flanders,  Franchc-Comte,  and  all  the  LowCountrieit 
Lewis  XI  who  difputed  fome  of  thefe  territories, 
and  who,  on  the  death  of  the  duke,  had  feized  Bur- 
gundy,  Picardy,  Ponthieu,  and  Artois,  as  fieft  of 
France,  which  could  not  be  pofTefled  by  a  womao, 
was  defeated  by  Maximilian  at  Guinegafte^  and 
Charles  VIU.  who  renewed  the  fame  claims,  wasob- 
A. P.  1492.  liged  to  conclude  a  difadvantageous  peace  '\ 

About  this  time  died  Cafimir  IV.  king  of  Poland,' 
and  father  of  Uladidaus,  who  now  reigned  over  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia.     Ihc  death  of  the  Poliih  monarch 
had  been  preceded  by  that  of  pope  Innocent  Vlll. 
who  was  fuccceded  in  the  papacy  by  Roderic  Borgia, 
under  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.     Nor  did  the  em- 
peror Frederic  lU.  long  furvive  thefe  alterations.    He 
A.D.149S.    ^^j  jjj  jjj^  fcventy-ninth  ycarof  his  age,  and  ^hc  fifty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.     No  emperor  had  ever  reigned 
longer,  and  none  Icfs  glorioufly. 
« 
The  reign  of  Maximilian,  already  defied  king  of 
the  Romans,  introduces  a  more  interefting  period  than 
thatovcr  which  we  have  now  travelled,  andopcns  a  vifta 
into  fome  of  the  grandcft  fcencs  of  hiftory .  But  a  vari- 
ety of  objcfls,  my  dear  Philip,  muft  occupy  your  at- 
tention before  I  carry  farther  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

It.  Mezc^ay,  ClreipL  jiheg.  torn.  ii. 
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Ekgland  Jar! fig  ibi  Coniejl  hetwttn  the  tt^ufts  %f 
York  and  Lancaster,  anc  till  Its  final  ExtinBion 
im  the  jkajkn  tftbi  Hsufr  qJ  Tudor. 


I 


Have  already  had  occafion  to  notice  the  weaknefs  LETTER 
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of  Henry  VL  His  incapacity  appeared  every  day  y_  j—jj 
in  a  ftrooger  light.  The  more  he  was  known,  the  a-D,  i4S<»> 
more  bis  authority  was  defpfed  ;  and  as  the  Englilh 
bad  abandoned  their  dominions  in  France,  and  were 
Dovr  engaged  in  no  foreign  wars,  men  of  reftlefs 
and  ambitious  fpirits  took  occaiion  to  difturb  his  go*- 
vernment,  and  tear  with  intefiine  commotions  the 
bowels  of  their  native  country. 

BoT  the  miferies  of  Henry  and  of  England  did  not 
arife  firiely  from  thefe  caufes:  a  pretender  to  the 
prowB  appeared ;  and  a  title  which  had  never  l)eea 
difpnted  during  the  profperous  reign  of  Henry  V •  was 
now  called  in  queftion  under  his  feeble  fuccefTor. 
This  competitor  was  Richard  duke  of  York,  defcend* 
ed  by  his  mother  from  Philippa,  only  daughter  of  the 
dttkeof  Clarence,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  III  and  con- 
fequcotly  ftood  in  the  order  of  fucceiHon  before  the 
king,  who  derived  his  defcent  from  the  duke  of  Lan* 
cafter,  third  fon  of  that  monarch. 

SocH  a  claim  could  net,  in  many  refpeds,  have 
bllcQ  ai^to  more  dangerous  hands.  The  duke  of 
York  was  a  man  of  valour  and  abilities,  which  he 
had  found  frequent  opportunities  of  difplaying.  In 
the  right  of  his  father,  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  he  bore 
^p  rank  of  firft  prince  of  the  blood:  he  polTelTed  acx 

V  4  m^ 
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FART  I.    imtpenfe  fortune ;  and  was  allied  by  marriage,  of 

A^uftM.  otbcrwifc,  to  moft  of  the  principal  families  in  the 

kingdom.    He  was  generally  beloved  by  the  people; 

whofe  difcontents,  at  this  time,  render^  every  cohif 

bination  of  the  great  more  dangerous  to  the  thrcme. 

• 
Thb  adminiftration  of  government  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Suffolkt  who  ha4 
attra£ted  univerfal  odium.  Margaret  was  ftill  regard- 
ed  as  a  French  woman,  and  a  latent  enemy  to  th^ 
kingdom,  who  bad  betrayed  the  interefts  of  Engiandy 
^  in  favour  of  her  family  and  her  country.   Suffolk  m^ 

confidered  as  her  accomplice ;  and  the  murder  of  t]ip 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  in  which  both  were  known  to  have 
been  concerned,  rendered  them  yet  more  obnoxious 
to  the  nation. 

The  partizans  of  the  duke  of  York  took  advantage 
cfthefe  caufes  of  popular  difcontent,  to  impeach  the 
earl  of  Suffolk  in  parliament  of  various  crimes  and 
jnifdemeanours  i  and  the  king,  in  order  to  fave  his 
minifter,  baniihed  him  the  kingdom  for  five  ye^rs* 
^ut  his  enemies,  feniible  that  he  flill  poflefied  the 
queen's  confidence,  and  would  be  recalled  on  the  firft 
favourable  opportunity,  employed  a  captain  of  a  fhip 
to  intercept  him  in  his  paflTage  to  France.  He  was 
accordingly  fcized  near  Dover ;  his  head  was  ftruck 
off  on  the  fide  of  a  long-boat,  ahd  his  body  thrown 
ifito  the  fea «. 

T  H  E  d  ukc  of  Somerfet  fucceedcd  to  SufFolk^s power  in 
the  adminiftration,  and  credit  with  the  queen :  and  as 
\^t  wai  the  perfon  under  whofe  government  the  French 

I.  Hall.    Stowe.    Contin.  ffifl.  CnyUnd^ 
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prorinces  had  been  loft,  the  people,  who  alwajs  judge    ^*^** 
by  eTents,  ibon  made  him  cqaally  the  ofajeft  of  their    ^^_,^ 
afumofit  J.     In  coftlcqiieiice  of  thefe  difconteats,  die 
bou(e  of  commons  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  A.]>.  i45ti 
praying  him  to  remore  the  duke  of  Somerftt  for  erer 
from«his  perfon  and  coanfels ;  and  as  Henry  fell  a- 
bont  this  time  into  a  diftemper  which  increafed  his 
natural   imbedllity,    the    queen   and  the  conncil, 
nnaUe  to  refift  the  popular  party,   were  obliged  to 
jielil  to  the  torrent.    They  fent  Somcrfct  to  the 
Tower,  and  appointed  the  duke  of  York  lieutenant 
of  tiie  kingdom,  with  powers  to  open  and  hold  a  ftC^ 
fion  of  parliament :   and  that  aflembly  created  him 
ProteAor  during  pleafurc  *. 

IvthemcantimeHcnry  recovering  from  his  diftem- 
per fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
Toyal  authority,  his  friends  urged  him  tp  refume  the 
gOTemment ;  and  to  annul  the  regency  of  Richard,  to 
releafe  Somerfet  from  the  Tower,  and  to  commit  the 
tdminiftration  into  the  hands  of  that  nobleman.  T  he 
duke  of  York,  fenfible  of  his  danger,  levied  an  army, 
in  order  tofupporthis  parliamentary  commiffion,  but 
without  advancing  any  pretentions  to  the  crown, 
though  his  title  was  generally  acknowledge  '.  A  bat- 
tle was  fought  near  St.  Alban's,  where  the  Lancaf- 
trians  were  routed,  and  the  dukes  of  Somerlct  and 
Northumberland  flain.  The  king  himfelf  was  made  x.D.i4fi, 
prifoner  by  the  duke  of  York,  who  treated  him  with 
peat  tendernefs  :  and  Henry  was  obliged  to  reiign 
(what  he  valued  little)  the  whole  authority  of  the 
crown  into  the  hands  of  his  rival  '• 

1.  Pmri,  Hifl.  Tol.  il.    R/mer,  tqI.  xi.  3.  Stowc    HalU 
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FART  I.        R1CHA&D9  however,  did  not  yet  lay  claim  to  tht 

^  '  '-^'  royalty  ;  he  was  ftill  content  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
te&or ;  and  an  outward  reconciliation  took  place  be* 

A.P.  T45S.  tween  the  parties.  A  foiemn  proceflion  to  St.  Paul*! 
was  appointed,  in  order  to  make  known  this  ao^ity  to 
the  people.  The  duke  of  York  led  queen  Mar* 
garet;  and  a  chieftain  of  one  party  marched  hand 
ie  hand  with  a  chieftain  of  the  oppofite.  But  a  cod* 
teft  for  a  crown  could  not  be  thus  peaceably  accommoT 
dated.  Each  party  watched  only  for  an  opportaaity 
of  fubverting  the  other ;  and  the  fmalleft  inc\4<rOtt 
without  any  formed  defign,  was  fuiiicient  to  diflpWe 
the  fecming  harmony.  Two  fervants  of  the  riv^l 
houfes  quarrelled  :  their  companions  took  part  in  thp 
fray;  a  fierce  combat  cnfued;  and  both  parties,  in 
every  county  in  England,  openly  made  preparations 
for  deciding  the  conteft  by  arms  ^. 

A.D.  1459'  A  BATTLE  was  fought  at  Blore-heath,  on  the  bpr* 
ders  of  StaSbrdlhire ;  where  the  Lancaftrians  were 
defeated,  and  chafed  off  the  field  with  confid^rable 
lofs.  But  that  vidory  was  not  fufficient  to  decide 
the  fate  of  England  ;  and  fortune  foon  fhifted  fides^ 
Wheri  the  two  armies  approached  each  other  near 
Ludlow,  and  a  general  a&ion  was  every  hourexpeft- 
ed.  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  commanded  a  choice 
body  of  veterans,  dcferted  to  the  king;  and  the  Yorkt 
ifls  were  fo  much  difmayed  at  that  inftance  of  trea^ 
*  ^hcry,  which  made  every  man  fufpiciousof  hisfelloWi 

that  they  feparated  without  flriking  a  blow  ^« 

In  this  extremity  the  duke  of  York  fled  to  Ireland) 
where  he  had  formerly  acquired  much  popularity  ^ 

4.  Fal}ian.    Cbreiu    See  a!fo  Gra{ton.  5.  Gzafton.    Bitf* 

HoUin^fhed. 
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and  his  partisans  in  England  kept  thcmfelvcs  every  ^^o-ij^ 
where  in  readinefs,  to  rife  on  the  firft  fammocis  from 
their  leaders.  That  fummons  was  given  by  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  governor  of  Calais,  the  wioft  extraordi- 
nary man  of  his  time ;  ^nd,  from  the  fubfequcnt 
events,  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
King^maktr.  He  landed  in  Kent,  where  he  was  joined  a.D.  1460* 
by  feveral  perfons  of  diftiftion  ;  and  as  the  people 
bore  him  an  unlimited  afFedion,  his  army  increafed 
every  day.  He  entered  London  amid  the  acclama^ 
tions  of  the  populace  :  he  advanced  to  meet  the  royal 
army,  which  haftcned  from  Coventry  to  attack  him; 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Northampton,  where  the 
Lancaftrians  were  totally  routed.  Henry  himfclf,  that 
empty  (hadow  of  a  king,  was  again  made  prifoner,  and 
once  more  carried  in  triumph  to  his  capital  ^.    ■ 

A  PARLIAMENT  was  now  fummoued  at  Weft  mi  n- 
ftcr,  where  the  duke  of  York  foon  appeared  from 
Ireland,  and  put  in  his  claim  to  the  crown.  He  ad- 
vanced towards  the  throne;  and  addreffing  himfclf 
to  the  houfe  of  peers,  pleaded  his  caufe  before  them 
as  his  natural  aftd  legal  judges.  He  gave  them  a  de- 
dcftion  of  his  title  by  defcent ;  mentioned  the  cruel/- 
ties  by  which  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  had  paved  its 
way  to  fovereign  power;  infilled  on  the  calamities 
which  had  attended  the  government  of  Henry ;  ancf 
exhorted  them  to  return  to  the  right  path,  by  doing 
jofiice  to  the  lineal  heir;  then  rcfpcftfully  left  the 
houfe,  as  no  one  dcfired  him  to  feat  himfelf  on  the 
throne. 

Such  a  degree  of  moderation  is  not  perhaps  to  6c 
paralleled  in  hiftory ;  and  was  little  to  be  cxpeiled  in 

6.  Ibid. 
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FART  I.  thofe  violent  and  Iicentidus  times,  from  a  prince  who 
A.D'^^bc  ^^^  *  viftorious  army  at  his  command.  The  peers^ 
on  their  part,  difcovered  an  equal  iharc  of  firmneft 
and  dompofure.  They  called  in  fome  qf  the  mofk 
eon(iderable  members  among  the  commons  to  af&ft 
in  their  deliberations :  and  after  having  heard,  ta 
feveral  fucceffive  days,  the  reafons  alleged  for  the 
duke  of  York,  they  declared  his  title  certain  and  in- 
defeafible  ;  but  in  confideration  that  Henry  had  en* 
joyed  the  crown,  without  difpute  or  controvcrfy,  dur- 
ing acourfe  of  years,  they  determined  that  he  fhoold 
continue  to  pofTefs  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  during 
the  remainder  of  bis  life;  that  the  adminiftration  of 
government,  in  tlic  meanwhile,  (hould  remain  with 
Richard,  and  that  he  fhould  he  acknowledged  the 
true  and  lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy.  The  duke 
acquiefced  in  this  deciiion  ;  and  Henry  himfelf^  l>eing 
a  prifoner,  could  not  well  oppofe  it  7, 

The  duke  of  York,  however,  enjoyed  but  a  Ihort 
while  the  honour  of  this  new  fettlemcnt,  and  never 
attained  the  envied  title  of  king.  After  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Northampton,  queen  Margaret  had  fled 
With  her  infant  fon  to  Durham,  and  thence  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  foon  returning,  (he  applied  to  the  northern 
barons,  and  employed  every  argument  to  procure 
their  aflidance.  Her  afFability,  infmuation,  and  ad- 
drefs,  talents  in  which  flie  excelled,  aided  by  careiTes 
and  promifes,  wrought  a  powerful  effeft  on  all  who 
approached  her.  T  he  admiration  of  her  great  qua* 
litics  was  fuccceded  by  compaiHon  towards  her  help* 

9.  Pari,  Jfjfi.  vol.  it.  Cotton.  Graftnn.  Hollxnfr^ed.  The  account 
«f  thib  revolution  at  here  given,  and  generally  received,  in  coiitradi^ed 
in  foRie  pirticulars  by  J.  Wetharailcdc,  abbot  of  St.  Albtui^s.  But  » 
iingle  authority,  how  rcf^cdable  focver,  is  nut  fuiBcicut  tp  overthrow 

uuiverfal  tcilimony* 
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Ids  eooditiofu    Tk  Mliility  of  tktl  quarter  entered    LXTTXR 
vnrwlj  into  hercaofe  ;  and  file  foon  found  herfelf  if  | 

the  bead  of  aa  am j  of  twenty  thouland  meny  coU  A.D.i4io, 
le&cd  widi  a  celeritf  which  wat  neither  eapeAed  by 
ber  friends  nor  apprehended  by  her  enemies* 

In  the  nueantime,  the  doke  of  York  haftened  north* 

ward  with  a  body  of  five  thoufand  roen^  to  fuppreft, 

as  he  imagined,  the  beginnings  of  an  infurredion. 

He  met  the  queen  near  Wakefield  ;  and  though  he 

found  himfolf*  fo  much  out-numbered  by  the  enemy^ 

his  pride  would  not  permit  him  to  fly  before  a  wo* 

nan.    He  gave  battle,  was  killed  in  the  aftion  ;  and  Dec.  14. 

his  body  being  found  among  the  ilain,  his  head  was 

cot  off  by  Margaret's  orders,  and  F.xed  on  the  gates 

of  York,  with  a  paper  crown  upon  it  in  derifion  of 

Us  pretended  title.   His  fccond  fon,  the  earl  of  Rut* 

land,   was  taken  prifoner,  and  barbaroufly  murdered 

in  cool  blood  by  lord  Clifford^  in  revenge  of  the  death 

of  his  father,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  St.  AU 

banV  The  earl  of  Salifbury  alfo  was  taken  prifoner, 

and  immediately  beheaded,  with  fevcral  other  perfons 

of  diftinftion  '.  This  inhuman  praAice,  thus  begun, 

was  continued  by  both  parties  from  a  vindictive  fpirit, 

which  affeAed  to  conceal  its  enormity  under  the  pre- 

tcnee  of  retaliation. 

Immedi  ATLY  after  this  important  viCtory  queen 
Margaret  marched  towards  London,  where  the  carl  of 
Warwick  was  left  with  the  command  of  the  Yorkifts. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Lancaftrians,  that  nobleman 
kd  out  his  army,  reinforced  by  a  ftrong  body  of  Lon- 
^ners,  and  gave  battle  to  the  queen  at  St.  Albania. 

f <  'olfd.  Yir^.    HoUiosfiied.    St«w.       Co&tio.    NsB.  Cr$jts9^. 
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Margaret  was  again  viftoribuf,  by  the  treachery  of 
)rT^  A[  dnc  Lovelace,  who  commanded  a  confiderable  body 
of  the  Yorkifts,  and  withdrew  from  the  combat.  She 
had  the  pleaftire  of  feeing  the  formidable  Warwick 
fly  before  her,  and  of  refcuing  the  king  her  hufband, 
from  captivity. 

But  Margaret's  triumph,  though  glorious,  was  of 
fhort  duration,  and  not  altogether  complete.  War- 
wick was  ftill  in  poiTeilion  of*  London,  on  which  ihe 
made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt ;  and  Edward  earl  of 
Marche,  cldeft  fon  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  having 
gained  an  advantage  over  the  Lancaftrians  at  Mor* 
timer's  Crofs,  near  Hereford,  advanced  upon  her 
from  the  dther  (ide,  and  was  foon  in  a  condition  to 
give  her  battle  with  fuperior  forces.  She  was  fenfible 
of  her  danger,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  and  retreated  with 
her  army  to  the  North ;  while  Edward  entered  the 
capital  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  and  im* 
mediately  opened  a  new  fccne  to  his  party. 

This  young  prince,  who  was  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  his  pcrfon,  for  his  bravery,  his  activity, 
his  affability,  and  every  popular  quality,  found  hiiii- 
fclf  fo  high  in  public  favour,  that  he  refolved  no 
longer  to  confine  himfclf  within  thofc  narrow  limits 
which  had  been  found  by  experience  fo  prejudicial  to 
his  father's  caufc.  He  determined  to  affume  the  name 
and  dignity  of  king;  to  infift  openly  on  his  claimi 
and  thenceforth  to  treat  the  oppofite  party  as  traitors 
and  rebels  to  his  lawful  authority.  But  a  national 
confent,  or  the  appearance  of  it  at  leaft,  feemed  necef* 
fary  to  precede  fo  bold  a  meafure  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  inilead  of  convening  a  parliament,  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  dangerous  confequences,  the 

populace 
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populace  were  affcmblcd  in  St.  John's  FkWs.  An  ha-  better 

XLVUI 

rangtte  was  pronouncod  to  this  mixed  multitude  by  ^,^  .'^ 
Warwick,  fctting  forth  the  title  of  Edward,  and  in-  a,d.i46i. 
Tcighing  againft  the  tyranny  and  ufurpation  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancaftcr ;  after  vvhich  the  people  were  aiked, 
whether  they  would  have  Henry  or  Edward  for  their 
king.  They  univcrfally  exclaimed,  •*  Edward  of 
"  York  I"  This  popular  ele£):ion  was  ratified  by  an 
afiembly  of  lords  and  bifhops,  and  the  new  king  was 
proclaimed  under  the  title  of  Edward  IV  '^ 

Young  Edward,  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  was 
of  a  temper  well  fitted  to  make  his  way  through  fuch 
a  fcene  of  war,  havock,  and  devaftation,  as  was  pre* 
fcnted  before  him.    He  was  not  only  bold,   active, 
and  enterpriiing,  but  his  hardnefs  of  heart,  and  fcve- 
rity  of  charaftcr,  rendered  him    impregnable  to  all 
thofe  movements  of  compaflion,  which  might  relax 
his  vigour  in  the  profecution  of  the  moft  bloody  de- 
figns  upon  his  enemies.     Hence  the  fcaffold,  as  well 
as  the  field,  during  this  reign,  inccflantly  fmoked  with 
the  nobleft  blood  of  England,     The  animofity  be- 
tween the  two  contending  families  was  now  become 
implacable;  and  the  nation,  divided  in  its  affedions, 
took  different  fymbols  of  party.     The  adherents  of 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter  chofe,  as  iheir  mark  of  diftinc- 
tion,  the  Rid  Rofe ;  thofe  of  York  affumed  the  White  : 
and  thefe  civil  wars  were  thus  known  over  Europe  by 
the  name  ©f  the  "  Quarrel  between  the  Tw9  Ro/esJ* 

QpEFN  Margaret,  as  I  have  obfcrved,  had  retired 
to  the  North.  There  great  multitudes  flocked  to  her 
ftandard ;  and  fhe  was  able,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  afiemble 

10,  Wcthaxnftedc    Hall    Stowe. 
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PART  L  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men.  The  king  and  the 
A^^i46t.  ^^^^  of  Warwick  haftencd  with  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
fand,  to  check  her  progrefs.  The  two  armies  met  at 
Towton,  and  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  cnfucd.  The 
bow»  then  commonly  in  ufe,  was  foon  laid  afide^  and 
the  (word  decided  the  combat,  which  terminated  in  a 
total  vidory  on  the  fide  of  the  Yorkifts.  Edward 
iflued  orders  to  give  no  quartet";  and  the  routed  army 
was  purfued  as  far  as  Tadcafier,  with  great  bloodfhed 
and  confufion.  Above  thirty-fix  thoufand  men  are 
faid  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  and  purfuit.  Henry 
and  Margaret  had  remained  at  York  during  the  aCUon ; 
but  learning  the  defeat  of  their  army,  and  being  (en« 
fible  that  no  place  in  England  could  now  afford  them 
Ihelter,  they  fled  with  great  precipitation  into  Scot* 
land  '«• 

I  MUST  here  fay  a  few  words  of  the  flate  of  that 
country.  The  Scots,  notwithftanding  the  animofity 
between  the  two  nations,  had  never  made  any  vigorous 
attempts  to  take  advantage  either  of  the  wars  which 
England  carried  on  with  France,  or  of  the  civil  com* 
motions  which  arofe  from  the  competition  for  the 
crown.  James  I.  who  had  been  long  a  prifoner  in 
England,  and  had  received  his  education  there,  as  { 
have  had  occafion  to  notice,  avoided  all  hoftilities 
with  foreign  nations.  He  was  more  laudably  em- 
ployed in  civilizing  his  fubjeds,  and  training  them  to 
the  falutary  reflraints  of  law  and  juflice.  After  the 
murder  of  this  excellent  prince,  whofe  maxims  and 
manners  were  too  refined  for  the  people  whom  be  had 
to  govern,  the  minority  of  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  James 
II.  and  the  diftraftions  incident  on  it^  prevented  the 

II.  Ibid* 
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IScots  from  inolcftiog  England.  But  when  the  qoarrcl  I-ETTEr 
becoreeo  the  rival  boufes  of  York  and  Lancaflcr  was  *(■ 


become  incurable^  unlefs  by  the  total  extinflion  of  A.D.  1461. 
boebf  the  parties,  James  II.  who  had  now  rifen  to 
man^s  cftate,  was  tempted  to  make  ufc  of  that  oppor- 
tunity, in  hopes  of  recovering  ihofe  places  which  the 
Englifh  had  conquered  from  his  anccftors.  He  in- 
tcfted  the  caftle  of  Roxburgh,  and  had  provided  him- 
'  felf  with  fome  pieces  of  cannon  in  order  to  forward 
the  fiege;  but  one  of  them  unhappily  burfting,  as  he 
was  firing  it,  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  life  and  his 
undertaking.  His  fon  and  fucceflbr  James  III.  was 
yet  a  minor;  and  the  difturbances  common  to  mi- 
norities cnfucd  in  the  government.  The  queen  dow- 
igcr,  Anne  of  Guelders,  afpired  to  the  regency  ;  the 
houfc  of  Douglas  oppofed  her  pretenfions  '* :  lo  that 
the  queen  of  England,  when  flie  arrived  in  Scotland, 
found  there  a  people  little  Icls  divided  by  faflion  than 
thofe  from  whom  flie  had  fled. 

Tnfe  Scottifli  council)  however,  agreed  to  affift 
Margaret,  on  her  offering  to  deliver  up  to  them  the 
important  fonrefs  of  Berwick,  and  to  contraft  her  fon 
in  marriage  with  a  lifter  of  James  their  king.  And 
Margaret,  with  her  northern  auxiliaries,  and  fome  fuc-  ^  D.1464; 
court  from  France,  ventured  once  more  to  take  the 
field,  and  to  make  an  inroad  into  England.  But  Ihc 
was  able  to  penetrate  no  farther  than  Hexham.  There 
(he  w*s  attacked  by  lord  Montacutc,  brother  to  the 
carl  of  Warwick,  and  warden  of  the  Marches,  who 
totally  routed  her  motley  army  ".  All  who  were 
fpared  in  the  Held  fuflered  on  the  fcafFold. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  royal  family,  after  this 
Overthrow,  was  equally  lingular  and  affecting.    Mar- 

II.  HalL    Co:ton.  13.  Ibid. 
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PART  I.  gtirct  fled  with  her  fon  into  a  forcft,  where  fhe  en" 
ArD.'i4^  dcavourcd  toconceal  hcrfclf,  but  was  bcfct  during  th 
darknefs  of  night  by  robbers,  who  defpoiled  her  of  he 
jcwclsr,  and  treated  her  with  the  titmoft  indignity 
She  made  her  efcape  however,  while  they 'were  quai 
rclling  about  the  booty;  and  wandered  fome  ttoi 
with  her  fon  in  the  moft  unfrequented  thickets,  (jpcn 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  ready  to  (ink  beneati 
the  load  of  terror  and  afflidion.  In  this  wretched 
condition  (he  was  met  by  a  robber  with  his  fword 
naked  in  his  hand  i  and  feeing  no  means  of  efcapej 
fhe  fuddenly  embraced  the  bold  refolution  of  truftiog 
entirely  to  his  faith  and  generofity.  *•  Approach, 
'*  my  friend  !"  — cried  fhe,  prefenting  to  him  the 
young  prince  ! — "  to  you  I  commit  the  fafety  of  you 
king's  fon/*  Struck  with  thefingularity  of  the  event] 
and  charmed  with  the  confidence  repofed  in  bim^  th( 
robber  became  her  protcftor.  By  his  fa:voQr  fti( 
dwelt  concealed  in  the  foreft,  till  fhe  found  an  op* 
portunity  to  make  her  efcape  into  Flanders  ;  whenci 
ftie  pafTcd  to  her  father  in  France,  where  (he  livci 
feveral  years  in  privacy  and  retirenwnt  '♦•  Heorj 
was  Icfs  fortunate  in  finding  the  means  of  efcape.  H< 
lay  concealed  daring  twelve  months  in  Lancafhire. 
A.D.  1465.  but  was  at  laft  detcfted,  delivered  up  to  Edward,  a04 
thrown  into  the  Tower  's. 

The  youthful  monarch,  thus  rid  of  all  bis  enemies^ 
refigned  himfelf  freely  to  thofe  pleafures  and  amufe- 
ments  which  his  rank,  his  time  of  life,  and  hit  na- 
tural temper,  no  Icfs  turned  for  love  than  war,  invited 
him  to  enjoy.  The  cruel  and  unrelenting  Edward 
lived  in  the.  mod  familiar  and  focial  manner  with  hii 
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jflbjcfls.   He  was  the  peculiar  favourite  of  the  young    iettfr 
aWgay  of  both  fcxes  ;  and  the  beauty  of  hi^  pcrfon,    \_,-j-   V 
iiwcll  as  the  gallantry  of  his  addrefs,   which  even    a.D.  14^5, 
Jn the  humbled  condition,  would  have  rendered  him 
acceptable  to  the  fair,   facilitated  all  his  applications 
/or  their  favour.     But  it  is  difficult  to  confine  the 
inling  paffion  within  the  bounds  of  prudence.     The 
ardent  temperament  of  Edward  led  him  into  a  fnare, 
f  ubicl)  proved  fsital  to  bis  repofe,  and  to  the  {lability 
of  bis  throne. 

This  young  king  while  iii  the  height  of  diffipa- 
tion,  had  refolved  to  marry^  in  order  to  fecure  his 
throne  by  iffue,  as  well  as  by  alliances  :  and  he  had 
call  bis  eyes  oh  Bona  of  Savoy,  fitter  to  the  queen  of 
France.  The  negotiation  was  committed  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  went  over  to  Paris,  where  the  prin- 
ccfs  then  refidcd  :  his  propofals  were  accepted,  and 
the  treaty  was  fully  concluded.  Nothing  remained 
but  (he  ratification  of  the  terms  agreed  oiT,  and  the 
bringing  of  the  princcfs  over  to  England.  Mean- 
while the  charms  of  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  one  of  the 
fineft  and  moft  accomplifhed  women  of  her  time,  had 
inflamed  the  amorous  heart  of  Edward.  Her  huf- 
band,  Sir  John  Gray  of  Groby,  had  been  (lain  in  the 
fccond  battle  of  St.  Alban^s,  fighting  on  the  fide  of 
Lancafter,  and  his  eftate  confifcatcd;  and  when 
the  king  came  accidentally,  after  st  hunting  party, 
to  the  houfe  of  her  father.  Sir  itichard  Wideville,  to 
.whom  (he  had  retirW,  fhe  threw  hcrfelf  at  his  feet, 
tod  entreated  him  to  take  pity  on  her  impoverifhed 
iod  belplefs  children. 

The  fight  of  fo  much  beauty  in  diftrefs  llrongTy 
aiffeaed  the  fufccrtible  Edward.  Love  infenfibly  ftolc 
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PART  I.     into  his  heart,  under  the  difguife  of  compaiSon. 

j^^^f  raifcd  the  fair  fupplicant  from  the  ground  with  ai 
ances  of  favour;  and  as  his  paflion  was  increafe 
the  winning  converfation  of  Elizabeth,  he  foon  fi 
himfelf  reduced  to  that  pofture  and  ilyle  of  fo 
tation  which  had  been  fo  lately  her's,  fiut  all  hi 
licitaiions  were  in  vain  :  (he  obftinately  refufe 
gratify  his  paflion  ;  and  the  young  and  gallant 
narch  found  for  once  a  virtue  which  his  fondeft 
duities  could  not  bend.  Inflamed  by  oppofition, 
filled  with  veneration  for  fuch  honourable  fentimt 
Edward  loft  fight  of  all  but  love.  He  offered  to  1 
his  throne,  as  well  as  his  heart,  with  the  woman  w 
Iwrauty  of  pcrfon,  and  dignity  of  charaAer,  fe< 
fo  well  to  entitle  her  to  both  :  and  the  marriage 
privately  celebrated  at  her  father's  feat  In  Northa 
tonfhirc  "^ 

Warwick,  who  was  ftill  at  Paris,  no  foonei 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  king's  marriage  thai 
returned  to  England,  flaming  with  rage  and  ir 
nation,  at  being  employed  in  a  deceitful  treaty, 
kept  a  ftranger  to  the  intentions  of  the  prince, 
owed  every  thing  to  his  friendlhip.      The  king 
fcnfible    that  Warwick  had  been  ill  ufcd  ;  but 
pride,  or  falfe  fhame,  prevented  him  from  makin 
apology  :   and  that  nobleman  was  permitted  to  dc 
tlie  court  in  the  fame  hot  temper  that  he  came, 
advancement  of  the  queen's  relations  into  ofEa 
power  and  truft,   to  the  exclufion  of  thofc  of  V 
wick,  whom  (he  regarded  as  her  mortal  cnemy,heii 
cned  his  difcontent,  and  made  him  refolvc  to 


the  king  he  had  made. 
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If  order  to  <  J  =caip,  Wxrm^ct  drew  crtr    X  rrr?:^ 

toUi  uatrc  £  oc  Carreer  tic  k-sj^s  ftccai    yj^      _f 

leTj  and  co-kirm  of  Ills  icaesfe  iVrtust.    Maar 
oftheaadcat  aob^Iisj  ccTi-d  the  fuJica  grcwrh  of 
Ae  WM!cT2lle&.    Ttcy    a£bciaic^i   ibtra.clTcs  with 
Waiwick  ;  wko  fiadizg  his  072  name  ;:iru!£c:cnt«  axKl 
beii^ chafed  to  France,  after  fosie  ixretuccersful  ftrug* 
[    ^cSy  entered  into  a  leagce  with  quCcn  Mar^rtt^  his 
'    iflfeterate  eneroj.   On  his  return  to  EsglanJ,  he  tras  A.  IX  nr^-t 
joined  bj  the  whole  hodr  of  Lancaftrians.  Eoth  par- 
tics  now  prepared  for  a  general  decilion  br  arms ; 
and  a  decifive  aftion  was  every  moment  expcdeJ, 
when  Edward,  finding  himfelf  betrayed  by  the  mar  * 
tgm  of  Montagne,   and  fufpicious  of  his  other  com* 
'  wanders,  foddenly  abandoned  his  army,  and  fled  to 
i  Hdland.     Henry  VI.  was  taken  from  his  contine- 
ment  in  die  Tower,  and  placed  once  more  uppn  the 
Englifh  throne  ;   and  a  parliament,  called  under  the 
infittence  of  War\vick,    declared   Edward   IV,    an 
nforper  ^m 

But  this  revolution  was  only  the  efFeft  of  the  giddi- 
acfs  of  fafiion.  Warwick  was  no  fooncr  at  the  helm 
of  government  than  his  popularity  began  to  decline, 
thoogh  he  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  no  unpo- 
pular aft;  fo  fugitive  a  thing  is  public  favour  ! — The 
young  king  was  emboldened  to  return.  He  landed  at  ^  p  ,^,j 
Ravenfpur,  as  Henry  IV.  had  formerly  done,  upon  a 
like  occalion  ;  and  although  he  brought  with  him  only 
twothoufand  men,  he  foon  found  himfcif  in  a  con- 
dition to  face  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  taken 
poft  at  Barnet.  The  city  of  London  opened  its  gates 
to  Edward;  who  thus  became  at  once  maftcr  of  his 
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capital  and  of  the  pcrfon  of  his  rival  Henry,  doomed 
to  be  the  perpetual  fport  of  fortune.     The  arrival  oJF 
queen  Margaret,  whofc  prefence  would  have  been  oiF 
infinite  fcrvice  to  her  party,  was  every  day  expeded. 
In  ihe  mean  time  the  duke  of  Clarence,  AVarwick'i 
ibn-in-law,  deferred  to  the  king,  and  carried  along 
with  him  a  body  of  twelve  thoufahd  men.   But  War- 
wick was  now  too  far  advanced  to  retreat ;  and  as  h^ 
rcjeftcd  with  difdain  all  terms  of  peace  offered  him  hjf 
Edward  and  Clarence,  he  was  obliged  to  hazard  a  ge- 
neral engagement.    The  battle  was  fought  with  great  - 
obftinacy  on  both  fides.     The  two  armies,  in  Imitt- 
tion  of  their  leaders,  difplayed  uncommon  aSs  of  va«  * 
lour,  and  the  conteft  for  viftory  remained  long  uh-" 
decided  ;   but  an  accident  threw  at  laft  the  balance 
on  the  fide  of  the  Yorkifts.     Edward's  cognifance- 
was  a  fun,  Warwick's  a  {lar  with  rays ;  and  the  miftU- 
nefs  of  the  morning  rendering  it  difficult  to  difttQ*^ 
guilh  them,  a  body  of  the  Lancaftrians  were  attacked^ 
by  their  friends,  and  driven  off  the  field.     Warwick^- 
did  all  that  experience,  conduft,  or  valour  could  fug-^- 
geft,  to  retrieve  the  miftake,  but  in  vain.     He  had*- 
c'ngaged  on  foot  that  day,  contrary  to  his  ufual  prac- ■ 
tice,  in  order  to  fhew  his  troops,  that  he  was  rcfolvcd  - 
10  fliare  every  danger  with  them  ;  and  now  fenfiblp 
that  all  was  loft,  unlcfs  a  reverfe  of  fortune  could  he 
wrought  by  fome  extraordinary  effort,  he  rulhed  into' 
the  thickeft  of  the  engagement,  and  fell  covered  witk- 
a  muUitudc  of  wounds.    His  brother,  the  irarquis  6E' 
Montague,  underwent  the  fame  fate ;  and  as  EdwarA 
had  iffued  orders  to  give  no  quarter,   a  great  and  un<« 
diftinguifhed  flaughtcr  was  made  in  the  purfuit '%    *  ' 

1 8.    Grafton.    Hall.    Contin.      HfJ.  Creyland.    Phil,  de  Comiiic% . 
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^EEN  Margaret  and  her  fon  prince  Edward,  now    i^etter 
aboot  cighteeo  years  of  age,  landed  from  France  the    ^  -  — ^j 
iameday  on  which  that  deciiive  battle  was  fought,  a.  D.  1471. 
She  had  hitherto  fnftained  the  fhocks  of  fortune  witk 
forprifing  fortitude;   but  when  fhe  received  intelli* 
geace  of  her  hufband's  captivity,  and  of  the  defeat 
aodideath  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  her  courage  failed 
herj  and  fhe  took  fan£tuary  in  th£  abbey  of  Beaulieu^ 
in  Haroplliire. 

Ekcojdraged  however,  by  the  appearance  of  Tu- 
dor, earl  of  Pembroke,  and  fcveral  other  noblemen, 
who  eichorted  her  ftill  to  hope  for  fucccfs,  fhe  rcfumed 
her  former  fpirit,  and  determined  to  affert  to  the  laft 
]ier  claim  to  the  crown  of  England.  She  accordingly 
put  herfelf  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  army,  which 
increafcd  in  every  day's  march,  and  advanced  through 
the  counties  of  Devon,  Somcrfet,  and  Qlouccftcr. 
But  the  ardent  and  expeditious  Edward  overtook  her 
at  Tcwkibury,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where  the 
Lancaftrlans  were  totally  routed  and  difperfed.  Mar- 
garet and  her  fon  were  taken  prifoners,  and  brought 
totbeking,  who  afked  the  prince  in  an  imperious  tone, 
how  he  dared  to  invade  his  dominions.  <<  I  came 
^*  hither,"  replied  the  undaunted  youth,  more  mind- 
ful of  his  high  birth  than  his  prefent  fortune,  **  to 
**  revenge  my  father's  wrongs,  and  refcue  nay  jufl: 
"  inheritance  out  of  your  hands."  Inccnfed  at  his 
freedom,  inflead  of  admiring  the  boldncfsof  his  fpirit, 
the  ungenerous  Edward  barbarouily  ftruck  him  on  th^ 
face  with  his  gauntlet ;  and  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Glqucefler,  lord  Haflings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gray, 
taking  this  blow  as  a  lignal  for  farther  violence,  hur- 
ried thp  prince  afide,  and  inftantly  difpatched  hiqi 
ffith  their  daggers.     Margaret  was  thrown  into  the 
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PART  I.    Tower,   where  her  hufband  Henry  had  juft  cjtpired. 

V.  -^-   J  Whether  he  died  a  natural  or  violent  ^eaih  i%  unccrr 

AiD.  1471.  ^a^n  .  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  duke  of 

Gloucefter  killed  him  with  his  own  hand  <9, 

The  hopes  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  being  thai 
cxiinguifhcd,  by  the  death  of  every  legitimate  prince 
of  that  family,  Edward^  who  had  nolongcr  any  enemy 
that  could  give  him  anxiety  or  alarm,  was  encou* 
raged  once  more  to  indulge  himfelf  in  pleafure  aod 
amufement ;  and  he  recovered  by  his  gny  humour^ 
and  his  eafy  familiar  manners,  that  popularity  which 
muft  have  been  in  fome  degree  impaired  by  the  era* 
cities  exei-cifed  upon  his  enemies.  The  example  alfcf 
of  his  jovial  fcftivity,  fcrved  to  abate  the  acrimony  of 
faSion  among  his  fubjefls,  and  to  reftore  the  focii 
difpofition,  which  had  been  fo  long  interrupted  be- 
tween the  oppofite  parties.  But  although  Edwara 
was  fond  of  pleafure,  he  was  not  deaf  to  the  calls  olF 
anibition  ;  and  a  projefted  inyafion  of  France,  in  or» 
dcr  lo  recover  the  dominions  loft  under  his  predecei^ 
for,   tended  ftill  farther  to  incrcafe  his  popularity. 

THEprofpeft  of  a  French  war  has  always  proved  a 
furc  means  of  uniting  the  people  of  England,  and  of 
making  the  members  of  parliament  open  their  purftt. 
Edward  received  a  confiderable  fupply,  and  paflfedover  j 
A.D.147S-  to  Calais  with  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  armij  l 
and  fifteen  thoufand  archers.    He  was  attended  by  lU  ; 
his  chief  nobility  ;  who,  animated  by  former  fucceflcfi 
were  eager  to  appear  once  more  on  the  theatre  of  ho- 
nour.     But  their  ardour   was   damped   when   they 
found,  on  entering  the  French  territories,   thaf  their 
ally,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  did  not  bring  them  xhk 
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fmallcft  affiftancc.   Tranfportcd  by  hU  fervid  temper,    LETTER 
rhatpfince  had  carried  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  i,  ,  _  _,^ 
Germany,  where  tlicy  were  employed  in  hoftilitie^  A.D.  1475. 
agajnft  the  duke  of  Lorrain.     Levyis  5^L  hovyever, 
alarmed  at  the  prefence  of  fo  warlike  and  powerful  ai 
monarch  as  Edward,  propofcd  an  accommodation ; 
and  a  truce  was  concluded  on  terms  by  no  means  ho- 
poqrablc  to  France.     Lewis  ftipulatcd  to   pay  the 
King  of  England  immediately  fcvcnty-five  thoufand 
prowns,  in  order  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  arma- 
menty  on  condition  that  he  fhould  quietly  withdr^vir 
bis  troops,  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns  arycar  during 
their  joint  lives  «^ 

Th  1 8  treaty  refleSed  little  honour  on  either  of  the 
pK>narchs.  It  difcovered  the  imprudence  of  the  one, 
and  the  pufillanimity  of  the  other.  But  as  Lewis 
made  intereft  the  folc  teft  of  his  honour,  he  thought 
kc  had  over-reached  Edward,  by  fending  him  out  or 
France  on  fuch  eafy  terms.  The  mod  honourable 
irticit  on  the  fide  of  Lewis,  was  the  flipulation  for 
the  liberty  of  queen  Margaret,  who  was  ftill  detained 
in  ciiftpdy  by  Edward.  Lewis  paid  fifty  tho^ufaod 
crowns  for  her  ranfom ;  and  this  princcfs  who,  in  the 
ajSive  fcencs  of  life,  had  experienced  fo  remarkably 
the  yicifiitudes  of  fortune,  pafied  the  remainder  of  her 
days  in  tranquillity  and  privacy.  Margaret  feems 
peither  to  have  polfeflTed  the  virtues,  nor  been  fubjeft 
fo  the  weakneffes  of  her  fex ;  and  (he  was  as  much 
tainted  with  the  ferocity,  as  endowed  with  ihc  courage 
pf  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  dark  and  unrelenting  difpofition  of  Richard, 
duke  of  Uiouceiler,  the  future  fcourge  of  England^ 
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began  more  particularly  to  difcover  itfelf  after  Emd 
aTd/iT;?,  ward's  return  from  France.  The  duke  of  Clarence, 
by  all  hU  fervices  in  deferting  Warwick,  had  never 
been  :iblc  to  regain  the  king's  friendfhip,  which  he 
bad  forfeited  by  his  former  confederacy  with  that  n<K. 
bleman.  He  had  ^Ifo  the  misfortune  ^o  offend  hi^ 
brother  Glouccfler,  who  fccretly  confpired  his  ruin. 
Several  of  his  friends  were  accufed  and  executed,  un» 
dcr  frivolous  pretences,  in  hopes  that  his  refentment 
would  betray  him  into  meafurc^  which  might  furnilh 
matter  for  an  impeachment.  He  fell  into  the  foare. 
Inftead  of  fecuring  his  own  life  againft  the  prefeot 
danger  by  filence  and  referve,  he  was  open  and  loud 
in  aflerting  the  innocence  [of  his  friends,  and. in  ex- 
claiming againft  the  iniquity  of  their  profecutori. 
The  king  ordered  him  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower; 
i^I>.  147S.  and  he  was  fcntenccd  to  die  by  the  Houfe  of  Peer«, 
the  fupreme  tribunal  of  the  nation,  for  arraigning 
public  juftice,  by  maintaining  the  innocence  of  mca 
who  had  been  condemned  in  courts  of  judicature. 
The  only  favour  which  the  king  granted  him  was  the 
choice  of  his  death  :  and  he  was  privately  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  Malmfey  "  ;  a  whimfical  choice,  which 
leads  us  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  paffionately  fond  of 
that  li.^uor. 

The  remaining  part  pf  Edward's  reign  wasdiftin*- 
guifhed  by  no  remarkable  event.  He  funk  again  intfl 
indolence  apd  pleafure,  from  which  he  was  once  raorf 
roufed  by  the  profpeft  of  a  French  war.  While 
making  preparations  with  that  view,  he  was  feizcd 
/.p.  i4''.3.  with  a  violent  diftemper,  of  which  he  died  in  the 
forty-fecond  year  of  his  age.     He  was  a  prince  pf 

ji.  Tabisn,    Stow«i     Hail.     Holli'^gflicd, 

more 
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IDorc  vifour  than  prudence;   and  confcquently  lefs    I.ETTkr. 
fitted  to  prevent  ills  by  wife  precautions,  than  to  re-     Xi.viir. 
fflcdy  them  after  they  took  place.     As  a  man  he  pof-   a.d.  148J, 
ftffed  many  accompli (hmcnts  :  hi?  vijtue$  were  few, 
liit  vicc$  a  numerous  catalogue. 

Edward  IV.  left  two  fons;  the  prince  of  Wales, 
now  Edward  V.  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  Richard 
iokcpf  Yorlc,  in  his  ninth.  Theduke  of  Glouceftcr, 
tjieir  uncle,  whole  f«nguinary  difpolition  I  have  ha4 
occaiion  to  notice,  was  appointed  legenthy  Edward^s 
defire,  and  chofen  protedor  by  his  own  artifices.  H^ 
lad  already  got  the  two  young  princes  into  his  pofV 
^OD,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  their  mother, 
who  feemed  (truck  with  a  kind  of  prefage  of  their  fui 
turefate;  and  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  throne, 
though  not  only  the  fons  of  Edward,  but  thofe  of  the 
dake  of  Clarence  flood  between  him  and  it. 

An  attempt  to  exclude  or  deftroy  fo  many  perfonf 
pofleflTed  of  a  preferable  right,  may  fcem  equally  im- 
prudent and  impradicable.  But  a  man  like  GIout 
ccfter,  who  had  abandoned  all  principles  of  honour 
and  humanity,  was  foon  carried  by  his  predom.inant 
paiEon  beyond  the  reach  of  fear  or  precaution  ;  and 
having  fo  farfucceeded  in  his  views,  he  no  longer  he- 
fitated  in  removing  the  other  ohftruMions  in  his  way. 
He  ordered  earl  Rivers,  the  queen's  brother.  Sir  Ri- 
chard Gray,  her  fon,  by  her  former  hufband,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Vaughan,  who  pofl'eflcd  a  confiderable  place 
In  the  young  king's  houfhold,  and  was  firmly  attached 
to  his  perfon,  to  be  thrown  into  prifon,  and  executed 
ivithoutany  form  of  trial.  Hisnextftepwastodrawintxi 
bis  views  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  lord  Haftings, 
With  the  firft  he  fuccceded;  but  the  laft  remained 
"  9  firm 
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PART  I.    firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the  children  of  Edward^  wSf. 

K  V.  X48-.  ^^^  ^^^^  honoured  him  with  his  friendfhip.  His  deaw 
was  therefore  refolved  upon ;  and  for  that  purpofe^' 
council  was  fummoned  in  the  Tower,  whither  tluit^ 
nobleman^  fufpefling  no  harm,  repaired  without  hop^ 
Ikation. 

GLoacEsTER,  on  taking  his  place  at  the  cptmcB, 
board,  appeared  in  the  eafiefl  and  moft  facetious  Ku* 
xnour  imaginable  ;  but  making  a  pretence  foon  after 
to  retire,  as  if  called  away  by  urgent  bulinefs,    hf^ 
.returned  knitting  his  brows,  grinding  his  teeth,^  Mjii- 
exhibiting  by  frequent  change  of  countenance,  fymp* 
toms  of  inward  perturbation.  A  general  filence  enfoeitj . 
every  one  dreading  fomc  terrible  cataftrophe,  and  atf 
gazing  with  Idoks  of  doubt  and  anxiecy   upon  each 
other.     Richard  at  laft  relieved  them  from  their  aw? 
ful  fufpence.     **  What  punifhment  do  they  dcfcrvc,** 
faid  he,   "  who  have  confpired  againft  my  life?'*— r 
«*  The  death  of  traitors,"    replied   lord    Haftings. 
*^  Thefe  traitors,*'  cried  Richard,  "  arc  the  forcereffy 
<*  my  bother's  wife,  and  that  witch  Shore,  hi^  mif- 
^  trcfs,  with  otliers  their  affociatcs.     Sec  to  what  a 
<<  condition  they  have  reduced  me  by  their  fpells  and 
^Mncantations  !"  laying  bare  his  arm,  all  (hrivcllcd 
and  decayed.     The  amazement  of  the  councilgsras 
increafed,  it  being  well  known  this  infirmity  had  at- 
tended him  from  his  childhood ;  and  lord  Haflings, 
who,  iince  Edward's  death,  had  engaged  in  an  in« 
trigue  with  Jane  Shore,  was  naturally  alarmed  at  fuch 
an  accufation.     "  Certainly,  my  lord,"  faid  he,  with 
forae  hefitation,  "  if  they  arc  guilty  of  fuch  a  crime, 
**  they  deferve  punifhment." — "  And  do  you,'*  ex- 
claimed Richard,  *^  reply  to  me  with  your  ifs?  You 
**  know  their  guilt:  you  are  yourfclf  a  traitor,  and 

*'  the 
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•«  die  diief  abetter  of  tic  wlich  Shore ;  ard  I  fwcar   ^[^^^ 

''bj  St,  Paul,  that  I  will  not  dice  until  TOur  hcaJ    i_,  i^-„/ 

"  if  brought  me  I**    He  ftrock   the  taWc  with  his 

fcamt:  armed  men  mfhed  in  at  the  (ignal :  Haftings 

was  feized  ;  harried  awar  ;  anJ  inflantly  beheadrd  on 

a  log  of  wood,  which  accidenully  l«y  in  the  couit- 

yard  of  the  Tower  *=. 

RlcHA&D  haviog  thus  got  rid  of  the  man  he  mod 
feareJ,  and  of  all  who  were  moft  likely  to  oppofe 
Us  views,  ordered  lord  Stanley,  the  archbitliop  of 
York,  the  bilhop  of  Ely,  rnd  other  counfellors  of 
whom  he  was  I'ul'picious,  to  be  committed  prifonem 
to  the  Tower;  and,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  farce 
of  accofations,  he  commanded  tlic  goods  of  Jane  Shore 
to  be  {'eized,  and  fummoned  her  to  anfwer  before  the 
council  for  forcery  and  witchcraft.  But  as  beauty 
was  her  only  witchcraft,  and  convcrfation  her  moft 
dangerous  I'pcl),  no  proofs  were  produced  againft  her 
which  could  be  received  even  in  that  ignorant  age, 
Herpcrfccution,  however,  did  not  end  here.  Though 
framed  for  virtue,  (lie  had  proved  unable  to  refill 
temptation,  and  had  left  her  hufband,  agolclfmitli  ia 
Lombard-ftreet,  to  live  with  Edward,  who  foliciicd 
ber  favours.  But  while  feducecl  from  her  6delity  by 
this  gay  and  amorous  monarch,  die  fliil  made  hcriclf 
refpe£tai>le  by  her  other  virtues.  She  never  fold  her 
inftocnce.  Her  good  offices,  the  genuine  di  Aatcs  of 
her  heart,  waited  not  the  felicitation  of  prefentt  or 
ihc  hopes  of  reciprocal  benefit;  to  proteft  the  op- 
prefled,  and  relieve  the  indigent,  were  herhighcft 
picafures.  Yet  all  her  aimable  qualities,  could 
not  favc  her  from  the  bitternefs  of  fhame,  qruclly 

aa.  Cghtln.    Bifl.  CrojianJ.    Sir  T.  More. 

impofei 
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impofed  upon  her  by  a  barbarous  tyrant.  Rich 
ordered  her  to  be  tried  in  the  fpiritual  court  for  ad 
tcry.  The  charge  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  £ 
pleady  guiky,  and  was  condemned  to  do  public  | 
nance  in  a  white  fheet  at  St.  PauUs,  after  walk! 
barefooted  through  the  city,  tter  future  life  was  Ic 
and  wretched.  She  experienced  in  old  age  and  pove 
the  ingtatiiude  of  ihoie  courtiers  whom  (he  had  rai 
into  favour.  Not  one,  of  all  the  multitudes  (he  I 
obliged,  had  the  humanity  to  bring  her  confoUti 
or  relief.  Her  frailties  as  a  vfroman,  anrid  a  court 
urcd  to  the  moll  atrocious  Crimes,  were  thought  f 
ficient  to  juftify  all  violations  of  ffiendfhip  towa 
iier,  and  all  negleft  of  former  obligations  ;*  and  i 
was  permitted  to  languifh  out  her  days  in  foliti 
and  want*'.' 

So  many  afls  of  violence,  cxefcifed  ^gaihtf  all  i 
neareft  connexions  of  the  late  king,  prognofticat 
the  fcvereft  fate  to  his  defencclefsf  children  ;  and  af 
the  murder  of  Hadings,  Richard  no  longer  road< 
fccret  of  his  intention  to  ufarp  the  crbwn.  As  ac 
lour  to  his  pretentions,  he  not  only  maintained,  tl 
his  two  nephews  were  illegitimate,  but  alfo  his  t' 
brothers,  Edward  IV.  and  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  tl 
his  mother  had  admitted  different  lovers  into  hcrbi 
who  were  the  fathers  of  thefe  children;  that  th 
refemblancc  to  ihofe  gallants  was  a  fufficient  proof 
their  fpurious  birth  *  and  that  he  alone  of  all  her  foi 
as  appeared  by  his  features,  was  the  true  offspring 
the  duke  of  York.  The  place  chofen  for  promi 
gating  this  foul  and  impudent  aifeftion  was  the  pulf 
before  a  large  congregation,  and  in  Richard's  preftn 
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Dr. Shaw,  a  fycophant  entirely  at  his  devotion,  was    LETTER 
appointed  to  preach  in  St.  Paul's,  and  having  chofen    ^^^^ 
[    for  his  text,  from  fcripturc,   *^  Baftard  Hips  (hall  not  A.  D.i4Sj* 
f  ttriTc!"  he  enlarged  on  every  circumftancc  that  could 
I  difcredit  the  birth  of  Edward  IV.  the  duke  of  Cla- 
I  Itnce,  and  of  all  their  children.     He  then  broke  out 
I  into  a  panegyric  on  the  duke  of  Glouccfter,  exclaim- 
ing,  **  It  is  he  who  carries  in  his  face,  in  his  foul,  the 
**  image  of  virtue,  and  the  marks  of  a  true  defcent  !'* 
;  And  it  was  expefted,   as  foon  as  the  doftor  had  pro- 
nounced thefe  words,  that  the  audience  would  cry  out, 
!  <*  God  fave  king  Richard  !"  a  falutation  which  would 
immediately  have  been  laid  hold  of  as  a  popular  con« 
fcnt,  and  interpreted  to  be  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
Bat  the  audience  kept  a  profound  filence,  and  difap- 
pointed  both  the  protcftor  and  his  preacher'*. 

Richard,  however,  had  gone  too  far  to  recede 
from  his  criminal  and  ambitious  purpofe.  Anoihef 
place  was  chofen  for  a  popular  harangue :  a  place 
where  a  popular  fpeaker  never  fails  to  perfuade,  and 
where  a  voice  may  be  obtained  for  any  meafurc,  how- 
ever  atrocious  or  abfurd.  The  citizens  of  London, 
with  the  rabble  at  their  heels,  were  alTembled  in  Guild- 
hall, where  the  duke  of  Buckingham  addrcffed  them  in 
an  eloquent  harangue,  fetting  forth  the  title  and  vir- 
tues of  the  proteftor,  and  "  God  fave  king  Richard  !'* 
was  at  laft  returned  by  the  mob.  The  fentiments  of 
the  nation  were  now  thought  fufHcienily  declared. 
The  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God  f  Ri- 
chard was  prevailed  upon,  though  with  fceming  rc- 
lo&ance,  to  accept  of  the  cro'.vn;  and  he  thenceforth 
aded  as  legitimate  and  lawful  fovereign  *K 

14.  Sir  T.  More  s^  Uid* 

This 
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This  ridiculous  farce  was  foon  followed  by  a  fccne 
truly  tragical,  the  murder  of  the  two  young  priocetft 
Richard  gave  orders  to  Sir  Robert  Brakcnbury,  coo^ 
liable  of  the  Tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to  death;  boC 
that  gentleman  refufcd  to  bear  any  part  in  ibc  infaT 
mous  office.  The  ulurpcr  then  fcnt  for  Sir  James 
Tyrrell,  who  prdmifed  obedience,  and  the  govenu 
ment  of  the  Tower  was  given  him  for  one  night.  He 
chofc  three  affociatcs,  whom  he  employed  to  execntt 
his  barbarous  commiilion,  and  condu£led  them,  aboiiC 
midnight,  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  where  t&e 
princes  were  lodged.  They  were  in  bed,  and  faUea 
into  a  profound  llccp.  The  ruffians  fufFocatcd  then 
with  holders  and  pillows,  and  afterwards fhewrd  thei# 
naked  bodies  to  'I'yrrcl^  who  ordered  them  to  be 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  ftair-cafc  under  a  heap  of 
ftoucs"',  Thcfc  circumftances  were  confcffi:d  by  tht 
pcrpretators,  in  the  following  reign^ 

RiCHARi 


lO.  Sir  T.  Morr.  An  attc-mf>i  has  lately  been  made  by  aningcntCiH 
but  whimfical  Vrricer,  to  iiivai(iate  the  particulars  of  thi<-Ttkui«m, 
cvcii  to  bring  into  qucdion  the  U£t  it  tends  to  elbbl;fli.  But  iniii 
Iwcr  to  the  HiJIorU  Douhti  of  M^,  WalpoiCj  it  wiU  be  fulSScicnt  Co  rcp|||| 
in  the  words  of  the  profound  and  fagacious  Hume  ;  Thit  the  fini 
magnanimity,  probity,  and  judgment  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  make  III 
narrative  an  evidence  beyond  all  exception ;  thit  the  teftimony  of 
hiilorian,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  ttmeit,  can  pofllbly  haw  mi 
weight ;  that  he  tnay  juftly  be  efteemcd  a  coicmporary  with  regard  II 
the  murder  of  the  two  princes :  for  although  he  was  but  five  yean  «f . 
age  when  that  event  happened,  he  lived  and  was  educated  amoor 
perfons  C(yncemcd  in  ^he  principal  tt  anfa&idns  during  the  admiaUlrtN 
tion  of  Richard  III.  And  it  is  plain  from  his  narrative  itfeif,  which  {• 
often  extremely  circumdantial,  that  he  had  the  particnUrs  froo^ 
tvitncfiei  thcmfeives.  This  autlmriiy,  therefore^  it  Irrcfiftible;  thl 
**/iifiient  t6  cverkalanet  an  hundred  UttU  dtuU»y  M^firm^,,  and  ti^eOhmf* 
(HiJ.  9/  England,  vol.  iii.  note  M.)  All  c6'icmporary  writer^  bodk' 
F.ngl.1i  and  foreign,  charge  Richard,  dircclly  or  indired^y,  with  the 
murda  of  hi§  nephews.    Cornice*  0}>cn'v  avwufct  him  of  it,  {Mem  Kv. 

vi. 
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LCHAUP  having  thus  extirpated  alt  whom  Jie  UTTER 

d  might  difturb  hit  government,  endeavoured  to    ^^^^^j 

by  favours  thofe  whom  he  thought  could  give  A.D.ufii^ 

lity  to  his  throne.    Seteral  ndblemen  feCeiteil 

hoflours ;  aiid  IdM  Stanle/  was  fet  at  libeitf, 

ifade  ftcwafd  df  the  houlhold;    ficTt  Richafd^i 

er  arofe  frdm  a  quarter  whence  he  leaft  expeAed 

rbe  duke  of  Buckingham  did  not  think  himfelf 

licDtly  rewarded  for  hii  fervices  in  promoting  the 

>ation :  he  obferved  the  general  detefiatiori  6{ 

ard;  and,-  by  the  advice  of  Morton,   bifhop  of 

he  turned  his  eye  towardi  the  youtig  earl  of  Ricfa« 

d,  now  an  exile  in  Britanhy,  as  the  only  perfom 

ble  of  freeing  the  nation  from  the  tyranny-  under 

:h  It  groaned. 

ENRY,  earl  of  Richmond,  was  grandfon  of  Sir 
:n  Tudor  arid  Catharine  of  France,  rtlift  o^ 
ry  V.  By  his  mother  he  was  dcfcended  fromi 
1  of  Gatint,  duke  of  Laricafter,  fdn  of  Edward  III. 
was  the  only  temaining  branch  of  that  family^ 
cb  had  fo  long  contended  for  the  crown.  In  or- 
ttf  ftrengthen  his  intereft  a  cnatch  waj  concerted 
reen  him  add  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  Of  Ed  Ward 
Money  was  fen t  Over  t6  him,  for  the  pia'rpoftf 
evying  foreign  troopi  *  and  tht  <][ueeh-dowager 
nifed  to  join  him  on  hi^  firft  appeara^e,  with  all 
friends  and  partizans  of  her  family. 

m.  Lt.)  so^  Fabitn  te^k  ut  that,  U  (boo  at  Rkhaftf  j«cc«pCcd  fhc 
umatf^  **  Kio^  Edward  V.  and  hif  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
(t/«f  umitrjurer  Ititping  in  the  Tow«r,  vsxfuA  vtffi  that  they  nrvrr 
,  MMT  mMt^*'  (Gkrm.  215.)  Gomioe^  fopports  h^s  aocuiatioo 
vcrr  firoog  ctrntmftances.  The  cOort  of  Ff»nce,  he  tcllt  1^  Wafli 
idi  ftrock  with  horror  at  Richard't  treaibft  and  ufurpatSon^  that 
togtid  imlnffr^  waEk  rcfuM  an  anidicocc.    Mm.  ubi  faji. 

rot*  Vu  H  But 
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?\RT  I.  But  fo  cxtcnfivc  a  confpiracy,  though  laid  on  the 
*^-^~^  folid  foundations  of  good  fcnfc  and  found  policy,  GOiikl 
not  cfcape  the  jealous  and  vigilant  eye  of  Richard* 
He  foon  received  intelligence  that  his  enemies,  headed 
by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  were  forming  fome  de- 
signs againft  him.  The  duke,  unable  to  refift  th« 
force  of  Richard,  was  obliged  co  feek  fafety  ia  retratt; 
he  was  difcovered,  condemned,  and  executed ;  ind 
the  other  confpirators,  who  had  taken  arms  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  when  informed  of  thitmif« 
fortune,  defpaired  of  fucccfs,  and  immediately  ftpt* 
rated  themfelves  ^^.  Meantime  the  carl  of  Richntkood 
appeared  on  the  coaft  of  England,  with  a  body  of  Stc 
thoufand  men  ;  but  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Bucking-* 
liam,  and  the  difperfion  of  his  friends,  he  returned 
to  the  coaft  of  Britanny. 

Richard,  thus  triumphant  in  every  quarter,  and 
fortified  by  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  dethrone  him, 
A.D.  14S4.  ventured  at  laft  to  fummon  a  parliament ;  a  meafort 
which  his  multiplied  crimes,  and  flagrant  ufurpatioBi 
had  hitherto  induced  him  to  decline.  The  parliament 
had  no  choice  left  but  to  recognize  his  authority^  aoA 
acknowledge  his  right  to  the  crown.  His  fon  £dward| 
a  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age,  was  created  prince  of 
Wales  :  and  the  king  palTed  ibme  popular  laws  in  or* 
der  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  his  government* 

All  Richard's  other  meafures  tended  to  the  fame 
objcft.  His  queen  being  now  dead,  he  propofed  by 
means  of  a  papal  difpenfation,  to  marry  the  princeft 
Elizabeth,  the  true  heirefs  of  the  crown,  and  inteodeA 
for  the  earl  of  Richmond,  if  his  enterprize  had  foe* 
ceedcd.    And,  ftrangeas  it  may  found  in  civilized 


a?.  Sir  T.  More,    Coniin,  Hift,  Crcyknd, 
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he  qnccn-dowagcr  neither  fcruplcd  this  alliance,    LKTTER 

I  was  very  unufual  in  England,  and  regarded  as   ^         ^ 

aous,  nor  felt  any  horror  at  the  thought  of  mar- 

her  daughter  to  the  murderer  of  her  three  fons, 

>f  her  brother.    But  the  earl  of  Richmond, 

sd  at  an  alliance  which  muft  prove  fatal  to  all 

pes,  and  encouraged  by  the  Englifh  exiles,  re« 

I  upon  a  new  invafion.     All  men  of  probity  and 

ir,  he  was  aflured,  were  deiirous  to  prevent  the 

c  from  being  any  longer  polluted  by  that  bloody 

lithlefs  hand  which  held  it*'.     In  confequence 

fc  reprefentations,  he  fet  fail  from  Harflcur,  in 

landy,  with  a  retinue  of  about  two  thoufand  A.D.  1485^ 

and  landed  atMilford  Haven,  in  Wales.     The 

h,  who  confidered  him  as  their  countryman^ 

d  to  his  flandard ;  and  his  caufe  immediately 

a  favourable  afpeA. 

CHARD,  who  knew  not  in  what  quarter  he  might 
tthe  invader,  had^taken  poft  at  Nottingham,  in 
^ntre  of  the  kingdom,  and  having  given  commif- 
to  different  perfons  in  the  feveral  counties, 
I  he  empowered  to  oppofe  his  enemy,  he  pro- 

in  perfon  to  hafte,  on  the  iirft  alarm,  to  the 
moft  expofed  to  danger.  The  Welch  governors 
Iready  deferted  to  Henry.  But  the  danger  to 
I  Richard  was  chiefly  expofed,  proceeded  not  fo 

from  the  zeal  of  his  open  enemies,  as  from  the 
lity  of  his  pretended  friends.  Scarce  any  no- 
in  was  fincerely  attached  to  his  caufe  except  the 
of  Norfolk;  and  fome,  who  had  feigned  the 
eft  loyalty,  were  only  watching  for  an  opportu- 
to  betray  and  abandon  him.  Among  thefe  was 
Stanley ;  who  raifed  a  numerous  body  of  his 

aS.  Ibid. 

H  2  friends 
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PART  I.  friends  and  rcuinert^in  Cbefhire  and  Lancafhire^  biJt 
A.D.  14^5.  without  openly  declaring  himrelf,  bis  fon  being  la  tb^ 
.  tyrant's  power.  And  although  Henry  bad  received 
fecret  afTurances  of  Stanley's  friendly  intentions,  the 
armies  on  both  fides  knew  not  what  to  infer  from  bis 
equivocal  behaviour,  when  they  met  at  Bofwortb, 
near  Leicefter.  Henry's  army  confided  of  fix  tboo- 
fand  men,  Richard's  of  double  that  number:  and  he 
haftened  to  decide  by  arms  the  quarrel  with  his  com* 
petitor. 

Soon  after  the  buttle  began,  lord  Stanley  appeared 
in  the  field  and  declared  for  the  earl  of  Richmond. 
This  meafure  had  a  proportional  cffcSt  upon  both  ar- 
mies :  it  iafpired  unufual  courage  into  Henry's  fd- 
dicrs  ;  it  threw  Richard's  into  difmay  and  confufiodb 
The  intrepid  tyrant,  now  fenfible  of  his  defperatf 
fituation,  caft  his  eye  acrofs  the  field,  and  defcrying 
bis  rival  at  no  great  diftance,  attempted  to  decide  the 
Yiftory  by  a  blow*  He  killed  with  his  own  band  Sii 
William  Brandon,  ftandard -bearer  to  the  earl:  he 
difmounted  Sir  John  Cheney  ;  and  he  was  withia 
reach  of  Henry  himfclf,  who  declined  not  the  combat, 
when  Sir  William  Stanley  broke  >n  between  thea>^ 
and  furrounded  Richard  with  his  troops.  Though 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  he  ftill  maintained  the 
combat ;  and  at  laft  funk  amid  heaps  of  flain,  who 
had  fallen  by  his  arm  ^^. — A  life  fo  infamous,  it  has 
been  faid  by  Voltaire,  and  by  Hume  after  him,  did 
not  merit  fo  glorious  a  death  ;  but  every  man  furely 
ntcrits  what  his  talents  enable  him  to  earn.  Richard 
was  a  blood-thirfty  tyrant ;  but  he  was  brave,  and  be 
4ied  as  a  brave  man  fhould,  with  his  fword  in  his 

29.  lucnoet.    Sir  T.  More. 
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litiid  :  he  was  brare  to  the  laft.    It  would  indeed  have    lettesl 
been  matter  of  regret  had  he  died  in  hit  bed,  after  dif-    ^^^^^ 
tnrbing  fo  cruelly  the  repofe  of  mankind  :  but  his  a.  D.  1485. 
death  was  fufficientljr  violent^  to  prevent  his  life  from 
becoming  an  pbjcA  sii  imitation. 

This  battle  was  entirely  decifive :  the  king  not 
pnly  j>cing  flain,  but  the  whole  royal  army  totally 
rooted  and  difperfed.  The  vigorous  troops,  in  a 
tranfjportof  joy,  beftowcd  on  their  general  the  appeU 
IiMon  of  king;  and  "  Long  live  Henry  the  Seventh  I" 
relpunded  from  all  quarters,  and  was  continued  with 
repeated  acclamations.  In  order  to  give  fome  kind  of 
form  to  this  military  eledion,  the  ornamental  crown 
wbkh  Richard  wore  in  battle,  was  placed  upon  Hen« 
rj^s  head :  his  fitle  was  confirmed  by  the  parliament; 
aiid  his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  which 
took  place  ibon  after,  united  the  jarring  claims  of  the 
bonfes  of  York  and  Lanca£ter^\— Thus  ended  the 
race  of  the  Plantagenets,  whp  had  fat  upwards  of  three 
hundred  years  upon  the  throne  of  England,  and  thus 
the  dvU  wars,  which  had  £0  long  defolated  the  king- 
dom* 

We  mn^  now  return  to  the  Hiftory  of  Fntncp. 

30.  Ibii. 
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France,  from  the  Expuljl^n  of  the  English  hf 
Charles  Vlhto  the  Invajton  of  Ir  aly  by  QhaiblLZs 
Vlll.  in  1494. 

WHILE  England^  my  dear  Philip,  was  torn  ia 
pieces  by  civil  wars,  France  was  increafing 
both  in  power  and  dominion.  Moft  of  the  greatfiefl 
were  teunited  to  the  crown :  the  authority  of  ihfc 
prince  Was  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  as  enabled  him  to 
maintain  law  and  order;  a  confiderable  military  force 
Vtras  eftablifhed,  and  the  finances  were  able  to  fupport 
it.  The  means  by  which  thefe  changes  were  efFefted 
require  your  particular  attention* 

A.D.1453.      Charles  VII.  no  fooncr  found  himfelf  in  quiet 
pofleffion  of  France,  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Englifli^ 
thttn  Ke  devoted  himfelf  to  the  cares  of  gbyernments 
he  endeavoured  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war  by  pro- 
moting 'Ae  arts  of 'peace,  and  to  fbctire  the  tranquillity  ^ 
and  good  order  of  his  kingdom  by  wife  regulations. 
He  eftablifhed  a  regular  army,  inftead  of  thofe  troops 
required  to  b^  fumifhed  by  the  crotvn  taflkis,  and  le- 
vied a  tax  for  their  fupport.   Befidcs  that  army,  which 
was  kept  in  conftant  pay,  each  village  maintained  a 
free  archer,  who  was  exempted  from  the  king^s  tax  j 
and  it  was  in  confequence  of  this  exemption,  other- 
wife  peculiar  to  the  nobility,  that  fuch  a  number  of 
perfons  foon  claimed  the  title  pf  gentlemen,  bpth  by 
name  and  arms* 

These  politic  meafurcs  were  followed  by  the  mol| 
important  confequences*    A  force^  always  at  com| 

sxian(i| 
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roaady  gave  vigour  to  the  royal  authority  :  the  pof-  lktter 
fcflbrs  of  fiefs  beiog  no  longer  called  upon,  had  no  /^  '^' , 
longer  any  pretence  for  arming  their  followers,  to  dif- 
tarb  the  peace  of  die  ftate;  fo  that  the  feudal  polity 
went  rapidly  to  decay  in  France,  and  Charles  beheld 
bimfclf  at  the  head  of  the  largcfl  and  beft  regulated 
kingdom  in  Europe. 

But  all  the  wifdom  and  generofity  of  this  great  mo* 
lurch  could  not  fecure  to  him  that  happlnefs  which 
he  endeavoured  to  procure  for  his  fubjeds.  His  foa 
Lewis  revolted,  and  imbittcred  his  latter  days  with 
forrow;  nay,  brought  him  to  an  untimely  grave: 
for  being  informed  that  this  prince  intended  to  take 
him  off  by  poifon,  he  abflained  from  all  food  till  it 
was  too  late;  and  literally  died  ofNhunger,  that  his 
unnatural  fon  might  not  be  guilty  of  parricide ', 

Lewis  XI.  fo  much  celebrated  as  a  politician,  and  a.D.  x46x. 
defpifed  as  a  man,  now  fucceeded  to  that  crown,  which 
he  had  traiteroufly  attempted  to  feizc,  in  prejudice  to 
the  beft  of  kings  and  of  fathers.  His  leading  object 
was  the  aggrandizement  of  the  monarchy,  by  deprelT- 
ing  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  reuniting  the  great 
fiefs  to  the  crown.  And  as  he  knew  that  men  of  ho* 
nour  and  chara£)er  would  not  be  concerned  in  an  at- 
tempt  upon  the  rights  and  properties  of  others,  he 
imoKediately  difmifTcd  the  rcfpef^able  minifters,  who 
had  ably  and  faithfully  fcrved  his  father,  and  fcleflcd 
from  among  the  lowcfl  of  the  people,  men  of  adifpo- 
fitjon  (imilar  to  his  own ;  fubtle,  deceitful,  unfeeling, 
and  cruel.  But  craft  may  fometimes  over-fhoot  it> 
aim,   efpecially   when  accompanied   with  rapacity. 

I.MonftrcIet.     DuTillct.     Mczcrar 
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The  nobles  were  alarmed  ;  they  entered  into  ao  aflb« 
ciation,  and  took  arms  to  humble  their  oppreflbr* 
The  king  alfo  took  arms,  and  prepared  to  face  them. 
A  battle  was  fought,  which  decided  nothing ;  and  as 
Lewis  was  fonder  of  negociating  than  fighting,  a  peace 
was  concluded  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  rebels^ 
but  which  the  perfidious  tyrant  never  meant  to  fnU 
fil.  He  took  into  favour  many  of  thofe  whom  he 
had  formerly  difgraced  :  he  detached  from  the  conr 
federacy  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Britanny ;  and  be 
got  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates  to  ^declare  ihdfc  articles 
of  the  treaty  void,  which  were  moil  detrimental  tq 
his  intereft  *. 

But  although  Lewis  thus  artfully  defeated  a  con« 
fpiiracy  that  feemed  to  endanger  his  throne,  his  rapa- 
city foon  brought  him  into  new  troubles:  he  became 
the  dupe  of  his  own  artifice,  and  had  almoft  pert(he4 
A. D.  1467.  in  his  own  fnare.  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bar^ 
gundy,  was  fucceeded  in  his  extenfive  dominions  by 
his  Ton  Charles  the  Bold.  Charles  had  an  an^pathy 
againft  Lewis  ;  and,  what  more  alarmed  that  arch* 
politician,  knew  him  better  than  any  man  inEurope, 
Both  parties  aifembled  forces,  and  the  fate  of  one  of 
them  was  expeAed  to  be  decided  ;  when  Lewis,  who 
hated  coming  to  extremities,  agreed  to  pay  the  duke 

S.  Mcmde  PbiL  it  Cumlmtt.  Dupleix.  Mezeray.  By  exerting  lU  hit 
power  and  addrefi  in  influencing  the  eledioo  of  reprcrcotathrca ;  by 
bribing  or  ovcr-a^ing  the  members,  and  hy  various  changes  which  he 
artfu  ly  made  in  the  form  of  their  (deliberations,  Lewis  XI.  acquired  fuch 
entire  dire^inn  of  tl?e  national  aflemblies,  that,  from  being;  the  vigiliBt 
giiardjans  of  the  privileges  and  property  of  the  people,  he  rcndenrd  them 
tamely  fubfcrvieiit,  in  proteding  the  moft  odious  meafures  of  his  reigiu 
(Phil,  de  Com.  tom  i.)  He  firft  taught  other  modem  princes  the  fotal 
Wl  of  becoming  arbitiaryi  by  corrupting  the  fbuotain  of  public  liberty* 

thirty* 


liaielf  fare  of  marirfrig  «i  adrmsCKjscovt  treaiy^ 
He  was  flolakca,  bovtrtr,  fior  oaoe.  TW  ^»ke  ia* 
deed  icodTcd  iim  vhk  «U  poSble  omts  of  fne»J- 
1^  asd  re^eA,  aad  icoBcd  h^lr  pleated  wiik  fo 
aick  cnnfiilc  iwe  ia  aa  adTeriaiy  ;  bat  die  face  of  aAin 
vie  ai  toaa  diaagod.  IntcUigeace  anrirtd  ihtt  the 
yoDfle  of  Liege  had  btoke  oat  ioto  i^a  rebellioa,  at 
the  iaftigatioa  of  the  Freoch  emiflirie9»  and  had  cat 
the  gtfrifiMi  io  pieces.  Charles,  in  the  Arft  tranfports 
of  hb  rage,  ordered  the  king  to  be  (hut  op  in  the 
cdUe  of  Peronne ;  pofted  double  guards  ai  the  gates, 
aad  made  him  thoroughly  fenfible  that  he  was  a  pri* 
ibaer,  and  at  the  mercy  of  his  vaflaL 

Iw  that  wretched  condition  Lewis  had  continued 
tbieedayt,  when  he  again  attempted  to  fct  his  crooked 
policy  at  work,  by  diftributing  large  Turns  among  the 
dake's  officers;  and  Charles's  anger  being  now  fome* 
what  abated,  he  was  pervailed  upon  to  enter  into  a 
a^ociation  with  his  prifoner,  or  rather  to  prefcribe 
Aich  terms  as  he  jtbought  proper,  to  a  prince  whofc 

life 
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PARI'  I.  life  and  liberty  were  in  his  power.  Themoft  morti* 
^—  -'  "'*  fy  ing  of  thefe  conditions  was,  that  Lewis  fhould  march 
witli  him  againfl  Liege,  and  be  a£live  in  the  redvc- 
tion  of  that  place,  which  had  revolted  at  his  own  ic- 
ji.D.  146S.  qneft.  Liege  was  reduced;  and  Lewis  having  thus 
fulfilled,  in  every  particular,  the  purpofe  of  his  vafiali 
wns  permitted  to  depart,  before  the  duke  fet  fire  to 
the  town,  and  malfacred  the  inhabitants '• — This 
affair  was  tiij^ated  with  fo  much  ridicule  at  Paris,  that 
all  the  magpyes  and  jays  were  taught  to  cry,  <'  Pe« 
ronnc  !  Peronne  !'*  a  circumftance  that  proved  fatal 
to  many  of  them  ;  for  Lewis,  after  his  return,  iffaed 
an  edift  for  deftroying  all  thofc  talkative  birds,  i| 
ynncceflary  remembrancers  of  hisdifgrace^. 

The  fubfcqucnt  part  of  Lewis's  reign  was  one  coi* 
jtinued  f^cne  of  executions,  wars,  and  negociatiooi- 
He  and  his  infamous  miniflcrs  divided  the  poffcffiofll 
of  thofe,  whom  his  tyrannies  had  caufed  to  rebel:  hit 
minifters  themfelves  confpired  againft  him  ;  aad  tkt 
bifhop  of  Verdun,  and  Cardinal  Balue,  men  as  wickdl 
as  himfelf,  fuiFered  thofe  tortures  which  they  had  IS* 
vented  for  others.  His  brother  Charles,  who  hni 
been  always  a  thorn  in  his  iide,  was  taken  off  bj 
poifon;  the  conftable  de  Su  ]pau],  his  brother-io-Jt^y 
the  count  of  Armagnac^  thf  dukes  of  Aleo^on  tad 
Nemours,  loft  their  heads  on  the  fcaffbld.;  an4  thft 
children  of  the  laft  named  nobleman,  by  an  unheard- 
pf  piece  of  barbarity,  were  fprinkled  with  their  father's 
lilood,  yet  recking  from  his  veins,  and  fent  in  that 
i:ondition  to  die  Baflile  ^ 

3.  Phil.  deCom.  liv.ii.  cha|\«  ▼it^iiv* 

4.  J.  Troycs,  Hifl.  Secrete  de  Leuis  XI. 

r,  DuTillct.  The  king  ordered,  fayi  Mezcray,  thit  the  twpfoil 
«f  the  duke  of  Kemuurs,  yet  iafanu,  fhonld  be  placed  beneath  the  fcaf' 
fold  oir  which  he  was  executed,  that  their  fathcr*<  blood  might  fall  01 
their  heads,     /ihreii  Cbronot,  dt  Hjfi*  de  JFranct^ 

•  With 
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With  the  ignominious  but  politic  treaty  of  Lewis    letter 
wkh  Edward  IV.  by  which  he  purchafcd  the  retreat  .  ^^''^' 
9f  Cbac  monarchy  you  arc  already   acquainted.     He 
was  always  engaged,  either  in  war  or  negociations 
wiih  his  natural  enemy  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  till  the 
dtaih  of  that  prince,  who  fell  in  an  ambitious  and 
■iprovoked  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of  the  Swifs.  A-Dm:;, 
Tbit  was  a  fortunate  event  for  Lewis,   and  he  en- 
ksvourcd  to  make  the  moft  of  it.     I'he  duke  left  no 
■ale  iflue,    and  but  one  daughter,  the  fole  heirefs  of 
Hi  extenfive  dominions,  which   comprehended  not 
-    mIj  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  but  Franche-Comtc,  Ar- 
IM,  Flanders,  and  almoft  all  the  Netherlands.  Lewis 
propoled  a  marriage  between  this  princcfs  and  his  fon 
Qurles,   the  dauphin,  a  boy  only  fcven  years  old« 
Is  the  mean  time  he  feized  Burgundy,  as  a  male  fief, 
andsnadchimfelf  mafterof  Artois,  Bcnzanfon,  andfc- 
ycial  other  places,  by  the  moft  atrocious  a£ts  of  trca- 
dbcry  mnd  cruelty  ^    This  was  the  way  to  make  fure 
4f  femcthing,  butfurely  not  to  bring  about  a  mai- 
JOMge  treaty ;  the  rapacity  of  this  arch-politician, 
aotwithftanding  all  his  penetration,  once  more  betray- 
ed Um.     Theprincefs,  Mary,  was  filled  with  difG- 
itnecj  and  her  flemifh  fubjeds  with  deteftation.  By 
Ikcir  advice  fhe  married  the  archduke  Maximilian  % 
fim  of  the  emperor  Frederic  IIL  and  hence  arofc  new 
vaiSy  which  long  defolated  the  Low  Countries,   and 
bred   an   implacable  hatred  between  the  houles  of 
France  and  Auflria, 

Lewis 

i,  Phil,  dc  Com.  IiY.  ▼.  chip.  xv.    Du  Cloj,  If!J!  T.^vh  XI. 

7.  Tliere  isreafon  however  tobelieTcr,  that  the  hoircf-*  of  Burgundy 
F»  inflncncedy  lu  her  choice,  by  other  motives  than  thofc  of  policy ;  fo: 
f«  arc  told  by  Philip  de  Coniiiet;  that  while  her  marriage  with  the 

daupJiib 
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Part  t.       Lewis,  howeTcr,  put  a  ftop  to  thcfc  wart  (a 


A.D,  14S0. 


did,  as  fooQ  as  pofiible,  to  all  in  which  he  was 
gaged)  by  a  trace ;  and  though  he  could  not  boai 
hts  fucccfs  in  arms,  he  retained  Burgundy,  am 
the  other  places  he  had  feized.  Anjou,  Maine,  ] 
vence,  and  Bar,  were  foon  after  left  him  by  Chj 
count  du  Maine,  the  laft  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
}ou,  who  died  without  iflfue.  He  had  united  to 
crown  Rooilillon  and  Cerdagne,  under  pretenc< 
mortgage,  and  the  county  of  Boulogne  by  purcl 
Thus  Lewis,  amid  all  his  crimes,  and  after  all 
ftruggles,  and  all  his  blunders,  faw  his  king 
snoch  enlarged,  his  fubjedl^  in  obedience,  and  his 
^ernment  revered  at  home  and  abroad.  But  he 
only  a  glimpfe  of  that  agreeable  profpeft  ;  for  he 
fuddenly  feized  with  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy,  wl 
threw  him  into  a  lingering  illnefs  :  and  he  expc 
death  with  all  thofe  horrors,  which  a  life  of  i 
complicated  guilt  deferved.    It  at  laft  overtook  h 

dauphin  was  under  deliberation,  madame  Hallewio,  firil  Udy  •f  tlu 
chamber  to  that  princcfs,  gave  it  as  her  opinion,  <*  That  thqre  wu 
«(  Dccd  of  a  man  than  a  boy  !'*  (Mem.  liv.  ti.  chap,  iii.)  Admittin- 
to  he  the  cafe,  and  the  marriage  with  the  dauphin  impra^icable,  1 
Bright  ftill  haVe  prevented  the  dominions  of  Btuguody  from  bcin| 
ycjred  to  a  rival  power,  by  favouring  the  fuit  of  the  count  of  Ai 
lemc,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  und  father  of  Frw 
towards  a  match  with  whom  the  princefs  Mary  had  indicated  her 
wth.  (Cominct  ubi  (up.)  But  the  rapacious  difpofitton  and  intri; 
fpirit  of  the  French  monarch,  which  obfcured  his  naturally  dcai 
found  unclerflanding,  with  his  jealous  dread  of  fo  highly  exalting 
jed,  made  him  difcourage  that  alliance,  and  purfue  a  line  of  ini 
policy  dif^raceful  even  to  Lewis  XI.  and  which  contributed,  ev 
ally,  to  raifc  up  in  the  houfe  of  Au(|ria  a  rival  power  that  thwaitc 
jneafures,  oppofed  the  arms,  and  checked,  during  two  centuriei 
progrcis  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  a  prince,  who  firft  united  the  interior 
of  France,  aud  eftahlilhed  it  on  fuch  a  footing  at  to  render  it  fonni 
to  ihf  TtSt  of  Europe. 
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Imt  not  before  he  had  fuffered  more  fcrerc  tortorei     ViTT%§L 
than  any  criminal  panifhed  during  his  reign *•  |_  j-*^ 

A.  D.  14S|. 

S»  Phil**  dt  Com.  liv.  ▼!.  chap.  zxi.  xxii.  Dn  CIos,  ^fJIL  Z«wV  ^i*. 

rKt  pi&urc  drawn   by  thefe  two  writers,  of  the  liA  fceoc  of  this  mo- 

lardi't  life,  in  coutrmft  with  his  cruelties,  it  deeply  (haded  with  horror. 

tie  pot  to  death,  we  are  told,  more  than  fo«r  thoufand  perfoDs,  by  d  f-^ 

'crest  Idadt  of  tort  ere,  and  without  any  form  of  trial  s  that  he  was  ufu- 

illy  pedeot  hiniclf  at  their  cxecutioo,  in  behokUog  which  he  fecmed 

^  enjoy  a  barbarous  iatisiaAioti  or  triumph  i  that  many  of  the  nubility 

Mrcrcy  by  hit  order,  confined  in  iron  cijt^  inYented  bj  the  miniAcrs  of 

bii  tyrannies,  and  carried  about  like  wild  beaiU;  while  others  were 

Uaded  with  heavy  and  galling  fetters,  with  a  ring  of  a  particalar  coo- 

indioB  for  the  feet,  called  the  Xing^s  Nttt  I  (Comtnes  et  Da  Clos 

■bi  fop.)  In  confequence  of  thelc  barbarities,  and  a  dread  of  future  pu-  , 

he  became  greatly  afraid  of  death ;  and  during  h^s  illoefs  ftif- 

of  cTcry  one  aroand  him,  not  excepting  his  own  Too,  his  daugh- 

tkr,  and  hit  fon-fai-law,  the  lord  of  Beau}ca«,  afterwards  dnke  of 

BearboB,  though  in  the  two  laft  be  placed  more  confidence  than  in 

aJlochcra.    After  often  (hiftinghis  refidence  and  his  domcdics,  under 

prrtencr  that  nature  delights  in  change,  he  tuok  up  his  abode  at  the 

aftk  ^Plefliz-les-Touts,  which  he  ordered  to  be  encompafTed  with 

Ivgeban  of  iron  in  the  form  of  a  grate,  with  four  watch-towers  of  iron 

«l  the  itwr  comers  of  the  building.    The  grates  were  without  the  waM, 

|«i  dbe  fbrthtr  fide  of  the  ditch,  and  went  to  the  bottom ;  fpikes  of  iron 

^fttaa  Iktck  as  poflible,  were  faftcned  into  the  wall;  and  crofs-bow  men 

Wff  placed  in  the  ditches  and  ia  the  watch-towers,  to  (hoot  at  any 

» who  dared  approach  the  caftle  till  the  opening  of  the  gate.    The 

iwatoerer  opened,  nor  the  draw*bridge  let  down  before  eight  in 

Ae  Boming,  when  the  courtiers  were  permitted  to  enter.    Thro-jgh 

Aeday  the  capuinswere  ordered  to  guard  their  fevcral  pofls,  with  a 

Migaard  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  as  in  a  town  clofely  beiicgeJ. 

phiL  de  Com.  liv.  vi.  chap,  xii.)   Nor  was  tbis  all.   Every  fecret  of  mc- 

4Um,  ^ery  alhiremeot  of  fenfualrty,  and  every  facrificc  of  fupcrfM- 

lisa,  was  eahaoiked,  in  order  to  protrad  the  tyrant's  miferab!e  exif^encc, 

a4  ftt  at  a  diftance  the  ills  he  feared.     The  pope  fent  him  the  veft 

I  Sc  Peter  wore  when  he  faid  nufs;  the  facred  phial  was  brought 

,-«M  Rheiauto  re-anoint  him;  and  he  invited  a  holy  hermit  from  Ca- 

hria,  at  wbofe  feet  he  kneeled,  and  whole  intercedion  with  Heaven  he 

VHmpted  to  buy.  by  building  him  two  convents;  the  moft  brautifuk 

<totry  girls  were  procured  to  dance  around  him  to  the  found  of  muiic  | 

V  paid  hit  phyfidan,  whom  he  feared,  the  enormous  fum  of  ten  thou- 

4Dd  crowns  a  month ;  and  the  blood  of  infants  is  faid  tu  have  been  fpilt 

b  order  to  foftcn  the  acrimony  of  hit  fcorbutic  humours !  Fhil.  dc 

Cmb.  et  Du  Clos,  ubi  fup. 

The 
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FART  i.  The  charjlftcr  of  Lewis  XI.  is  one  of  the  i 
a^D^iaSj.  complicated  in  hiftory.  He  obtained  the  end  wl 
he  propofcd  by  his  policy,  but  at  the  expeoce  ol 
peace  and  reputation.  His  life  was  a  jumbU 
crimes  and  contradiftions,  Abfolute,  without  < 
nity  ;  popular  (becaufc  he  humbled  the  great),  n 
out  generofity  ;  unjuft  by  fyficm,  yet  zealous  foi 
adminiftration  of  juftice ;  living  in  open  violatic 
the  firft  principles  of  morals,  but  refigning  hii 
to  the  moft  ridiculous  fuperftitions ;  the  tyrant  o 
fubje£ls,  and  the  timid  Have  of  his  phjficians!  be 
bafed  the  royalty  at  the  fame  time  that  he  ftrei 
ened  it.  Yet  this  prince  who  rendered  religion 
temptibte,  and  royalty  difgraceful,  alTumed  the 
of  Majejljy  and  Moft  Chriftian^  (ince  given  to  his 
ceffors,  and  formerly  not  claimed  by  the  kin 
France. 

Lf.wis  was  fuccecded  by  his  fon,  Charles  VI 
young  prince  ill  educated,  rafli,  and  incapable  c 
plication.  As  he  had  entered  the  fourteenth  ye 
his  age,  he  was  no  longer  a  minor  by  the  law ; 
he  was  ftill  fo  by  nature  ;  and  Lewis  had  wifel; 
trufted  the  government,  during  the  youth  o 
king,  to  his  daughter  Anne,  lady  of  Beaujeau,  a 
man  of  great  fpirit  and  capacity.  The  admir 
tion,  however,  was  difputed  by  the  duke  of  Or 
firft  prince  of  the  blood,  and  afterward  the  celel 
Lewis  XIL  who  proving  unfuccefsful  in  his  intri 
betook  himfelf  to  arms,  and  entered  into  a  1 
with  the  duke  of  Britanny,  and  the  archduke  J 
milian.  The  Bretons  were  defeated  in  the  bat 
AD.  i4?.s.  St.  Aubin,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  takei 
foncr9, 

9.  Mezeray,  torn.  iv.  Henault,  torn  i.  Could  the  duke  of 
have  flattered  the|}a(fioD  of  Anne  of  Beaujeau,  he  might,  if  w< 
Brantume,  not  only  have  efcaped  thie  miafortuoe;  put  (htred  tb 
nifkration. 


uoDrx^x  rrito?!:. 
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fid  warn  s&Dr       ;  AsfstfL  ttjrr*-  rJ>^  rfjiint  «f  i^; 

1  ^uau:c,:  trccn  :':5C 


I  rcTiTcd  by  Cb2i!«  VII.\     Bu:  :>-cr  :«  :  c  ScA 

the  cooqseft  of  BiicuiT  iecxn^J  iat\.;4^\c.  ua'cii 
coted  by  focBc  tbrtisn  power. 

'h£  prince  to  whom  the  i!itlrtlIVJ  Brrt^^n^^  K\>k^«t 
for  aid  was  Henry  VII.  of  tngUrtJ,  who  xtJi* 
ily  ioterefted  in  preventing  the  rcduAion  of  ihcu- 
itry,  as  well  as  bound  by  tics  of  gratitude  lo  rr  • 
I'that  protcftion  to  the  young  duchcli»  whioU 
been  gcncroufly  yielded  him  by  her  father,     liut 

parfimonious  temper  of  Henry,  which  rcn^lciril" 
I  averfe  to  all  warlike  enterpri/.cs,  or  ililUiU  cx|>c- 
ons,  preTented  him  from  fending  them  any  cIlVc- 
l  fnpport.  They  therefore  applied  to  Maximiliait 
Aoftria,  now  king  of  the  Romans,  whofe  wi(V, 
ry  of  Burgundy,  was  lately  dead,  and  oilcrcd  him 
irduchefs  in  marriage.  The  propofal  wan  readily  a  P.  i i*^ 
rpted ;  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  by  proxy  ;  ntul 

dochcfsof  Britanny  afiumed  the  auguft  title  oi* 
eenof  the  Romans.  But  this  honour  was  nil  (he 
Bed  by  her  marriage :  for  Maximilian,  deUituit 
money  and  troops,  and  cmbarrafTed  by  the  con- 
aal  rcvoltt  of  the  Flemings,  was  able  to  fend  no 
covrs  to  his  confort.  The  French  made  ywfjriu 
lyday  :  yet  the  couqucft  of  Britanny  icemcd  (Itll 
iiftanty  and  accompanied  with  ib many  diiiiculticft. 

that 
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PART  I.    that  the  cbQTt  of  France  changed  its  meafuret^  and  hf 
^TZ!^^^    a  maftcr-ftrokc  in  policy  aftoaiihed  all  Europe^ 

A.X).i4S9.  '^        ^  "^ 

Charles  VIIL  had  been  affianced  to  Mzrgsfeft 
daughter  of  Maximilian.  Though  too  young  for  die 
nuptial  union,  ihe  had  been  fent  to  Paris  to  be  edo- 
cated,  and  at  this  time  bore  the  title  of  queeor  of 
France.  Engagements  fo  folemnly  entered  into  could 
not  caiily  be  fet  aHde :  but  the  marriage  of  Charles 
with  the  duchefs  of  Britanny  feemcd  necefiary  to  te* 
annex  that  important  fief  to  the  crown;  and^  is  a  yet 
ftronger  motive  for  fuch  alliance,  the  marriage  of 
Maximilian  with  this  princefs  appeared  deftruftive  to 
the  grandeur,  and  even  to  the  fccurity  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  only  means  of  obviating  every  in* 
conveniency,  were  therefore  concluded  to  be,  thedif^ 
folution  of  the  two  marriages,  which  had  been  cele* 
brated  but  not  confummated,  and  the  efpoufal  of  tht 
duchefs  of  Britanny  to  the  king  of  France, 

The  meafures  by  which  the  French  miniftry  caft* 
ried  this  delicate  fcheme  into  execution^  were  wHe 
and  political.  While  they  preiTed  Britanny  with*  aB 
the  violence  of  war,  they  fecretly  negociated  irith 
the  men  of  mod  influence  in  the  duchy,  reprefentiog 
to  them.  That  the  happieft  event,  which  in  their 
prcfent  fituation  could  befal  the  Bretons,  would  be  s 
peace  with  France,  though  purchafed  by  a  final  fob^ 
je£lion  to  that  monarchy.  Thefe  arguments  had  foM 
weight  with  the  barons;  but  the  grand  difficulty  wHf 
how  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  duchefs,  who  hai 
fixed  her  affe£lions  on  Maximilian.  In  order  to  hh^ 
due  her  obflinacy,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  fet  at  li< 
berty  ;  and  though  formerly  herfuitor,  and  fatotrsA 
^Tith  her  fmile^  he  now  zcaloully  employed  all  hil 

iAtciff 
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Itrcftitt  favour  of  the  king.  By  hit  advice,  Charles  ^^1,^;^* 

kanced  with  a  powerful  army  to  Rennet,  at  that 

oe  the  refidence  df  the  duchefs.     Finding  herfelf 

tB^m  refourcei  (he  opened  the  gates  of  the  dty; 

d  agreed  to  the  proffered  inafriagc;  which  was  a.  0.1491. 

)a  after  folemnized,  and  juftly  confidered  as  the 

)ft  fortunate  event  that  eonld  have  befallen  the 

ench  monarchy  '\ 

The  fuccefs  of  Charles^  in  this  negociation,  was 
i  moft  fenlible  mortification  to  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
ins.  He  was  deprived  of  a  confiderable  territory 
iich  be  thought  he  had  acquired,  and  an  accond- 
(bed  princefs,  whom  he  had  efpoufed  :  he  was  af« 
loted  in  the  perlbn  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  who 
a  fent  back  to  him,  after  ihe  had  been  treated,  dur- 
I  feven  years^  as  queen  of  France ;  and  he  had 
ifon  to  reproach  himfelf  with  his  own  fupine  fecu- 
y^  in  neglefting  the  confummation  of  his  marriage, 
lich  was  eaiily  practicable  for  him,  and  would  have 
idered  the  tie  indiiToluble.  The  king  of  £ngland 
d  alfo  reafon  to  accufe  hiosfelf  of  mifconduft,  iii 
rard  to  thit  important  tranfadion  :  for  although  the 
iiir  baki  terminated  in  a  manner  which  be  could  not 
ifiifely  forcice^  his  negligence  in  leaving  hit  mofi 
iliil  ally  foi  long  cxpofed  to  the  invaiiod  of  a  fup6- 
<g  power,  could  not  but  appear,  on  reileAion^  the 
alt  of  timid  caution,  and  narrow  politics  ;  and,  as 
tfiry  Talued  himfelf  on  his  extcnfive  forefigbt^  and 
lod  judgment,  the  afcendant  acquired  over  him,  by 
h  a  youth  as  Charles,  roufed  his  indignatioo,  and 
^pte<i  him  to  feek  vengeance,  after  all  remedy  for 
.  mifcarriage  was  bcieome  impra£ticable.  He  ad* 
rdiogly  enterednn^Q  a  league  with  the  king  of  the 

10.  Mezcnr,  HtOMlt,  «hi%.    Bacon,  Hift.  St^  VIL 

Vol.  II.  I  Romani 
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PART  I,  Romansy  and  the  king  of  Spain,  "whiy  alfo  intercft 
'^'^^'-^    himfelf  in'  thit  tnaitet :  he  obtain^  IVifcrzl  foppli 

from  his  partiamfent ;  and  be  landed  in  France  mi 
A.u.  1491.  one  of  the  largcfty  and  beft  appointed  armies  thatta 

CYcr  been  tranfported  from  England  ". 

BtTT  Cliarles  and  his  mtniilers  found  means  to  cl 
vert  the  impending  ftomi,  by  diffolving  the  conM 
racy.  They  drew  the  king  of  Spain  into  a  fcpara 
treaty,  by  reftoring  to  him  the  coanttes  of  Rouffilh 
and  Gcrdrrgpre ;  and  as  they  knew  Henry's  Tiriii 
paiHon  to  be  money,  he  was  bought  off  by  the  fame 
treaty  of  Eflaplcs,  the  particnlanr  of  which  I  fts 
afterwards  have  occafion  to  mctftion.*  Mazhnili] 
A.D,i493«  now  alone  remained  of  all  tholt  hofliile  powersrjSfci 
he  was  content  to  conclude  a  pcate,  on  obtaiifii 
reftitution  of  Artois,  Tranche  Compte,  and  Caroloi 
wbich  had  been  ceded  as  the  dowry  of  bis  tiaiigbtc 
when  fhe  was  affianced  to  the  kinj»  of  'France  *\\ 


"Q 


Charles's  iTK>tivcs  for  purchafing  peaiie  arlb^h«{ 
a  price  were  neither  thoic  of  indolence  nor  fjimidiC 
but  of  ambition  and  youthful  ardour.  'H&'hni^ 
tcrmined  to  vindicate  his  title  to  'iHt  kingdottf  < 
Naples,  fuppofcd  todefceod  to  him  f^om  tb<» ifeaot 
boufe  of  AnjoQ,  which  ended  in  Cbarl^  coiidt  i 
Maine,  who  bad  bequeathed  all  his  rights  and^pdft 
lions  to  flie  crown  of  France.  This  pro]clft'bM4oi 
engaged  the  mind  of  Charles ;  but,  in  order  to  earl 
IteiFeftually  into  execution,  it  was  neceflary  tol^e^ 
peace  with:bis  neighbours :  and  that  being  jHnw  f 
A.  I)/ 1494-  cured,  he  fet  out  for  Italy  witb  as  little  cotncera-i 
if  it  had  been  a  mere  journey  of  pleafure  '*. 

1 1.  Bacon,  ubi  fup.  12.  Phil,  de  Com.  liv.  vii.  dup.  vl 

ij.  Ibs^  ihap.v.    Mcaeraj,  soli,  j^* 
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Birr  hrfbir  I  fpcak  of  tie  fcccdi  of  tV.at  txpc^.  ^   ^xuS^ 
feoi,  and  xhc  wars  lo  mi:icb  it  laTo'.rcJ  E'*:rx"*pr^  :>•    ^  ^  ^ 
'Veral  important  manrr?  roctit  yocr  tittr.T:c^:i— t'^e 
UkABg  of  Cocfbaiiacy'.c  by  the  Turks^   and  the  cx- 
pulfion  of  the  Moors  oat  cf  Sp^x 


LETTER      L- 

yO  U  have  already  fccn,  my  clear  Philip,  the  weak-  LKm* 
nefiofthe  empire  of  Conftantinople  at  the  time  of 
the  Crufades ;  you  have  fcen  the  imperial  city  facked, 
and  the  governmedt  fei^^ed  by  the  champions  of  the 
Crofs.  The  Greeks  recovered  their  empire  from  the 
French  in  1261,  but  in  a  mangled  and  impoveriflied 
condition.  It  continued  in  the  fame  wesk  ftate* 
The  monadic  paffion  feemcd  to  have  obfcurcd  the 
rays  of  common  fenfe.  Andronicus,  fon  of  Michael 
Paleologtis,  who  had  reftored  the  Greek  empire^ 
allowed  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded,  that  God  being  hit 
proteftor,  all  military  force  was  unneceiTiry  ;  and 
the  fuperflitiou^  Greeks,  regardlefs  of  danger,  em- 
ployed chemfelves  in  difputihg  about  the  tr;(njtfigura- 
ticut  of  Jefus  Ghrift,  when  they  Ihould  have  been 
ftndying  the  art  of  war  and  training  themfelvcs  to 
military  difciplirte.  One  half  of  the  empire  pre* 
tcddiMi,  4hat  the  light  upon  Mount  Tabor  had  been 
fron  aiU  eternity  ;  and  the  other  half  affirmed,  that 

1  2  it 
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PART  T.    it  had  been  produced  by  God    only  for  the  purpolfe 
^  ^^  of  tfic  transfiguration  '. 

In  the  mcin  time  tlic  Turks,  wtiofc  force  lud  been. 
broken   by  the   Mogul  Tartar?,   were  ftrengthenio^ 
thcmfclvesin  Afia  Minor,  and  foon  over-ran  Thrace* 
Othman,  from  whom  the  prefent  lultans  aredefceodedi 
nnd  to  whom  the  Ottoman  empire  owes  ]ts~^e{{ablifli« 
mcnr,   fixed  the  feat  of  his  government  at  Prufa,  ift 
TJithynia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  ccn«  : 
tury.     His  Ton  Urcan  advanced  as  far  as  the  borders       = 
of  the  Propontis ;  anJ  John  Cantacuzenus,  colleague 
A.  D.  1346.  of  the  emperor  Palcolc;us,  was  glad  to  pur  chafe  the 
friendihip  of  an  infidel  and  barbarian,   according !• 
the  haughty  language  of  the  Greeks^  by  giving  bim 
bis  daughter  in  marriage  \ 

CANTACUiENU?,  who  had  ufurpcd  the  imperial 
dignity,  ended  his  days  in  a  monaftery;  and  John 
Paleologus,  after  having  in  vain  implored  fuectunia 
Italy,  and  humbled  hiinrdf  at  the  feet  of  the  p€pC|  i 
A.  17. 157c.  \va3  obliged  to  return  and  conclude  a  fhameful  treaty 
with  Arauratb,  the  fon  of  Orcan,  whofe  tributanj 
l:c  confcntcd  to  become.     The  Turkifli   arroydiad  F* 


' 


cioii'ed  the  freights  of  Callipolis,  taken  the  city  of 
Adrianoplc,  and  marched  into  the  heart  Of  ThncCy 
before  the  return  of  the  emperor  K  Amtirath  firft 
gave  to  the  Janizaries  that  form  under  which  they  ftt 
prefent  fubfift. 

In  order  to  create  a  body  of  devoted  Iroopt,  tbit 
might  fervc  as  the  immediate  guards  of  his  pefffoa 
and  dignity,  the  fultan  commanded  bis  olEcerf  to  feiic 
annually,   as  the  imperial  property,  the  third  part 


s.  Pachymer.  a.Dtcu.  |« 

ef 
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oftb^yoong  aulcs^  tak.cn  in  war.     Aficr  being  in* 

ftroAed  in  the  Mahometan  religioOy   inured  to  obe* 

<'ieo(ce  by  fcvere  difcipline,   and  trained  to  warlike 

cxeitife,     thefe   youtlis   were   formed   into   regahr 

brndt,  diftingu'flied  by  the  name  of  JamzcrUi  or  new 

foldiers*     And  as  every  fentiment  which  enthufiafin 

aa  tofpire,  and  every  mark  of  honour  that  the  fiifVour 

of  the  prince  could  confer,  were  employed  to  arnimate 

tbein  with  martial   ardour,    and   fill   them   with    a 

ftofe  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  the  Jan'zaries  fooo 

became  the  chief  flrength  and  pride  of  the  Oitoman 

armies.  By  their  valour  Amurath  defeated,  in  the  plain 

ofCaflbvia,  the  united  forces  of  theWalIachians,Hun- 

garians,  Dalmatians^  and  Triballians,  under  the  qoQ- 

iuBt  of  Lafcaris,  prince  of  Servia  ;  but  walking  care-   A.D.13S9. 

Icfsly  over  tlie  field  of  vidory,  he  was  aflfaflinated  by 

aChriftian  foldier,  who  had  concealed  himfelf  among 

the  flain.    He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Bajazct,  fur* 

aamed  Ilderim,   or  the  Thunderbolt^  on  account  of 

the  rapidity  of  his  conquefts  \ 

The  Greeks,  though  furrounded  by  fuch  danger- 
ous eneniiics,  and  though  their  empire  was  almoll 
leduced  to  the  boundaries  of  Conflantinople,  were 
fiot  more  united  among  themfelves  than  formerly. 
Difcord  even  reigned  in  the  imperial  family.  John 
Palcologus  had  condemned  his  fon  Andronicus  to  lofe 
Ills  eyes  :  Andronicus  revolted  againil  him;  and,  by 
the  affiftanceof  the  Genoefe,  who  were  maflcrsof  the 
rommerce,  and  even  part  of  the  fuburl>s  of  Conftan- 
linople,  he  fhut  his  father  up  in  prifon.  After  two 
fears  confinement,  the  emperor  rccqvered  his  liberty 
(pd  bis  authority,   and  built  a  citadel  in  order  to  oU 

^.  Cantcniir,  Hi/f.  Cth.  £*/. 

\  3  »    ftra« 
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firu£l  the  deiigns  of  the  Turks ;  but  B^jazet,  %ht  tej:5 
riblc  Bajazet,  ordered  him   to  demolifh  his  works---r 

and  the  works  were  dcmolifhcd  * ! What  but  ruio. 

and  that  both  fudden  and  innevitable,  could  be  expeft*. 
<;d  from  a  people,  whqfe  tioiidity  induced  them  to  dc* 
ftroy  the  very  column  of  their  fccurity. 

In  the  mean  time,  tl^r  progrcfsof  the  Turks  in  Eo* 
rope  alarming  the  Chriftian  princes,  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy^  and  the  flower  of  the  French  no^ 
]^ility,  took  arms,  and  followed  the  call  pf  Joha-with- 
but<Fear,  count  of  Nevers.    1  he  main  army,  wbicl^   . 
confided  of  about  one  hundred  thoufand  men,of  differ* 
cot  nations,  was  commanded  by  Sigifmund,   king  of 
Hungary,  afterward^  emperor  of  Germany.     The    : 
ChriAians  befieged  Kicopolis,  upon  the  Danube.  Ba-    ! 
jazet  came  to  relieve  it.    He  examined  tlie  difpofitioil 
of  his  enemies  :  he  tried  their  fpirit  by  ik.irmi(hety  ao4    ' 
found  they  had  courage,  but  wanted  condufk  :  he  dreif   j 
4.D.1396.  them  into  an  ambufcade,   and  gained  a  complete  vic« 
tory  over  ^hem.     Bajazet  has  been  juflty  blamed  for 
mafiacriDg  his  prifoners  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  French  had  fhewn  him  the  example, 
by  putting  10  death  all  the  Turks  they  had  feized  be* 
fore  the  battle  ^ 

CoKSTANTiNOPLE  was  immediately  threatene4 
by  the  conqueror.  But  Manuel  Paleologus,  the  foa 
and  fucceflbr  of  John,  purchafed  a  feeming  peace,  by 
fubmitting  to  an  annual  tribute  of  fix  hundred  pieces 
of  gold  ;  by  obliging  himfelf  to  build  a  mofque,  and 
feceive  into  the  city  a  cadi,  or  judge,  to  decide  the 
ijifftrcnces  between  the  Mahometans  fettled  there  ptf 

5.  Duett.  6.  Ctotemir>  obifap. 

account 
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accoant  of  trade.    Perceiving,  however,  a  new  ftorm  letter 
arifing,  he  withdnew,  and  went  to  the  fcveral  courts  ^_     '     ^ 
of  Europe  to  petition  aflift^nce,  as  his  father  had  for-   A.  D.  r%^i. 
mcrlydone:  and  with  no  better  fuccefs.    Nobody 
^oald  ftir  in  his  defence.     Few  princes  indeed  were 
in  a  condition  fo  to  do,  almoft  all  Chriftendom  being 
involved  in  civil  wars.   The  Turks,  nteanwhile,  had 
laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople,  and  its  ruin  feemed  in* 
evitsibie;  when  the  fatal  blow  was  diverted  for  a 
time,  by  one  of  thofe  great  events^  that  fill  the  world 
with  confoiion. 

The  dominions  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  under 
Genghiz  Khan,  and  his  immediate  fuccelTors,  extended 
(is  vrc  have  had  occafion  to  fee)  from  the  Wolga  to 
die  frontiers  of  China,  and  as  far  eafk  as  the  river 
Ganges.  Tamerlane,  or  Timur  Beck,  one  of  the 
princes  of  thbfe  Tartars,  and  a  defcendant  of  Genghis 
Khan,  by  the  female  line,  though  born  without  domi* 
Bions  (in  the  ancient  Sogdiana,  at  prefcnt  the  coun^ 
try  of  the  Ufbccs),  fubducd  almoft  as  great  an  cxi- 
tent  of  territory  as  his  viftorious-  anceftor;  and  in 
the  fwccp  of  his  conquefts,  gave  a  blow  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Turks.  He  had  fubjeSed  Perfia,  India, 
and  Syria,  when  the  Greek  emperor,  and  five  Maho*- 
nietaA  princes,  whom  the  fultan  had  ftripped  of  their 
dominions,  invited  him  into  Afia  Minor,  as  the  only 
potentate  able  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Bajatet. 

Tamarlake  was  no  doubt  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  extending  his  conqucfts  and  his  renown  ;  but 
as  he  had  ftill  fony  vcfped:  for  the  laws  of  nations, 
he  fent  ambalTadors  to  Bajazet,  before  be  commenced 
{lo^ilities,   requiring  him  to  raife  the  ficgc  of  Con-? 

I  4  fl^»* 
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PART  I.   Aantinoplcy  anddo  juftice  to  the  Mahometan  priocef| 
^  '^  ^    whom  he  had  deprived    of  their  territories.    The 
haughty   fuItftQ   received  thefe    propofals  with   th^ 
highcft  rage  and   indignation.     He   ibandooed  hit 
enterprizc,.  aqd  prepared  to  face  his  rival.     Tamer* 
lane  continued  his  march,  denouncing  his  vengeance. 
A.D.  1402.  They  met  between  Caefaria  and  Ancyra,   where  all 
the  forces  in  the  world  Teemed  aflfembled,  and  a  great 
and  terrible  battle  was  fought.  The  difpate  yns  long 
and  9l){linate,  bpt  forti^ne  at  length  declared  for  Ta^ 
merlane.     Bajazet  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
had  the  ailliftion  to  fee  one  of  his  fons  fall  by  hit 
iidcy  and  the  mortification  to  find  another  the  com* 
panion  of  his  chains.     They  were  treated  with  great 
humanity  by  the  vi£tor,  notwithftanding  the  vulgar 
ftory  of  the  iron  cage,  in  which  the  captive  fultan  if 
laid  to  have  been  fliut  up.     Three  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  men  are  computed  to  have  fallen  on  bodi 
fides  7. 

In  confequence  of  this  vi£iory,  Tamerlane  became 
madcr  of  Prufa,  the  feat  of  the  Turkifli  empire.  H^ 
pillaged  Nice  ;  ravaged  all  the  country  as  far  at  the 
Thracian  Cofphorus,  and  ^ook  Smyrna  by  aflaulc, 
after  one  of  the  moft  memorable  fieges  recorded  ia 
hiflory.  Every  place  either  yielded  to  the  terror  of 
his  iiame  or  the  force  of  his  arms.  1  he  vi£torioaf 
Tartar,  however,  foon  abandoned  his  acquifitioos  in 
Afia  Minor,  which  he  found  it  would  be  dif&cttlt  to 
prcfcrvc  againft  fo  brave  a  people  as  the  Turks,  and 
went  to  fecure  thofe  conquefU  more  likely  to  provt 
durable  '. 

7.  Sbarifod.  Jffi/I,  Timwr'Btd,      Cantemlr,  H»JI>  Oih,  Smf, 
%,  Sbarifod.  ubi  fttp# 
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-,  thiakiag tLc  f  cri  Ci   poorer  cerirciT  bnadLeo,    ^     -^ 

al  fSaoe*  ie  its  oc^^'C^bood.  Use  cii:!  mats 
cen  the  ibss  of  Bzjzzety  ifter  the  ifeath  of  ib^r 
T,  and  the  dcpzm^re  oi'  TiaierUoe,  fortified  Ma* 

io   hit  ill-foccJrd   fecuriiT.     But  the  Greeks 

in  cime  maJe  I'esfiV^  of  taeir  n^iflike.  On 
kath  of  lilahofcet  I.  who  bad  dethroaed  asd  put  A.fXt^M* 
rath  his  brother  Mufa,  Amorath  IL  the  feo  of 
Mahomet,  immediately  fat  down  before  Confttn* 
>ie«  He  railed  the  fiege  to  quell  the  revolt  of  his 
ler  Muftapba ;  he  took  1  he]ra!ontca,  and  re* 
k)  to  the  imperial  citj,  which  was  in  more  danger 

ever.     The  emperor  Manuel  had  died  in  the  A  D.  t4S4» 
t  of  a  monk ;  and  his  fucceflbr,  John  Paleoiogus 
threw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Latins.     Ke 
d  to  procure  affiftance  from  the  Wed,  by  uniting 
Greek  and  Roman  churches;   but  he  gained  by 

fchcme  only  the  hatred  of  his  fubjeds.  l^hey 
idered  him  and  the  biihops  of  his  train,  who  had 
led  at  the  council  of  Florence,  as  po  better  than  A. a  1439* 
els.  The  bifhops  were  obliged  to  retraA  their 
tons:  and  John  was  much  lefs  zealous  in  maiq* 
ng  that  fo-much-defired  union  wbtn  he  found  it 
Id  not  anfwer  his  purpofe  9« 

HE  Turks,  in  the  mean  time  were  happily  cli^ 
cd  from  Conftantinople  by  their  wars  in  Hungary; 

Soeat  Sflviut,  Europ,  Molbe<m,  Hifi,  ruclef.  vol.  iii.  ficTidcf  ac* 
\t6.png  that  the  Roman  pui.titf  v/uf  the  fupreme  judge,  ihctrut 
>f  the  uniycrfai  church,  tlie  Greek  tniperor  and  h-t  biOiopt  wcrs 
:d  to  admit.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  procetded  from  the  Soi.,mw«1| 
mthe  Father,  aqd  that  departed  fouU  are  purified  m  the  infernal 
Dt,  h]r  a  certain  kind  of  fire,  before  their  iDtrodu^ion  to  the  pre* 
or  ptrtieipatioo  of  the  vifion  oif  the  Deity.    Moiheim,  «ibi  fup.' 
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FART  I.,  ^vijcrc  Amurath  found  an  antagonift  worthy  of  hjnw 
fclf,  in  the  celebrated  John  Hunniadcs,  vaivode  of 
Tranlylvania,  and  general  to  Ladiflaus  VI.  king  of 
Poland,  whom  the  Hungarians  had  ralfed  to  riicir 
throne.  This  great  commander  obliged  the  fultan  to 
raifc  the  fiegeof  Belgrade;  defeated  him  in  a  general 
engagement,  and  made  him  fue  for  peace*     Amurath 

>|L.D.  1444.  and  Ladiflaus  accordingly  concluded  a  folemn  truce 
of  ten  years  ;  to  which  the  one  fwore  upon  the  KoraUf 
the  other  upon  the  Gofpcls  :  and  the  fultan,  tired  of 
the  toils  of  eh^pire,  refigned  the  fceptre  to  hit  fofi» 
Mahomet  II.  But  an  atrocious  perfidy,  dif^raccM 
to  the  Chriftian  name,  obliged  him  to  refnme  ic^  to 
the  confufion  of  his  enemies. 


The  Turks,  rcpofing  on  the  faith  of  the  treaty^ 
wliich  they  religioufly  obfervedj  had  carried  their 
fprccs  into  Aiia.  This  feem^d  a  favourable  oppor* 
tunity  to  attack  them  on  ihfi  fide  of  Europe :  and 
cardinal  Julian  Caefarini,  th^  pope's  legate. in  Oer*  - 
many,  a  man  of  a  violent  and'  deceitful  cbaraAer^ 
who  had  fign^lized  himfclf  in  the  pn^fade  againft  die 
Uullites,  perfuaded  Ladillaus  that  the  treaty  with  the 
Turks  was  of  t  o  obligation,  as  it  had  been  conpludcd 
without  the  confent  of  his  Holinefs^  and  thacitoot 
only  might,  but  ought  to  be  violated.  Thepgpepon* 
firmed  this  opinion  ;  ordered  the  truce  to  be  broke^ 
and  releafed  Ladiflaus  from  his  oath.  In  fo  doings  lu$ 
afted  according  to  the  eftablifhed  ufage  of  the  church 
t)f  Rome,  and  in  conformity  with  the  maxim,  thatMAf> 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,"  and  confequently 
idot  with  infidels: — one  of  the  mod  pernicious doct 
frincs  ever  dcvifed  by  fuperftition  ;  a  do£lrin«  whicb 
'not  only  contradicts  the  firft  principles  qf  rcfafon  tfA 
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/cMfinence,  but  which,  if  carried  into  pra£^ice,  moft  LETTER 
jidtroj  all  moral  and  political  order.  It  would  au- 
thorife  enemies  to  fport  even  With  oaths ;  put  an  end 
to  public  faith,  diflblvc  ihc  links  of  focicty,  and  fuh- 
^itutc  robbery  and  blood fhed^  indcad  of  the  lavys  of 
nations  and  the  tics  of  duty. 

Tnfe  arguments  of  the  pope  and  his  legate  however 
prevailed.  All  the  Polifh  and  Hungarian  chiefs,  ei^- 
ccpt  the  brave  Hunniades,  fuffercd  themfelvcs  tp  hp 
carried  away  by  the  torrent ;  and  Ladiflaus,  feduced 
by  falfe  hopes,  anJ  influenced  by  faife  principlci,  in« 
vadcd  the  fuUan's  territories.  The  Turks,  enraged 
It  fach  a  breach  of  faith,  breathed  nothing  but  vca- 
geaocc.  The  janizaries  went  in  a  body  tgbeg  Amu- 
nth  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  put  himfelf  at  their  head^ 
hil  ion  Mahomet  being  yet  young  and  inexpeiienced. 
He  confented,  and  marched  in  queft  of  the  Chriftian 
atmy,  which  he  found  encamped  near  the  city  of 
yama,  in  Moldavia  Ladiflaus  was  ready  to  receive 
liim,  tod  both  armies  joined  battle.  Amurath  wore  Nov.  lo. 
)n  hit  bofom  the  treaty  which  had  been  fo  folemnly 
fwdrn  to,  and  fo  fhamefully  violated  :  he  held  it  up 
jn  the  height  of  the  engagement,  when  he  found  the 
vigour  of  his  troops  beginning  to  llacken,  appealing 
to  God,  as  a  witnefs  of  the  perjury  of  the  Chriftians, 
and  befecching  him  to  avenge  the  infuU  offered  ^o  the 
laws  of  nations.  Perjury  for  once  received  its  ju{| 
regard.  The  Chrfftians  were  defeated  with  great 
ffaughter,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance.  Ladiflaus  fell 
With  his  fword  in  his  hand,  all  covered  with  wounds: 
cardinal  Julian  funk  by  his  fide;  and  ten  t^ioufand 
TolcS|  who  guarded  their  monarch,  covered  with  their 
d^d  bodies  nearly  the  fame  ground  pn  whicti  they 
K  were 
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PART  T.    were  drawa  up*\     Amurath,  thus  victorious,   ftv  • 
J^^''~2l  figncd  once  more  the  ro  J  of  empire  :  what  a  rtrc  p<» 

ample  of  philofophy  in  a  Turk  !   and  was  again  ob* 

li^cd  to  refume  it. 

The  perfon  who  drew  the  fultan  a  fecond  tiiqc 
from  his  retreat,  was  George  Caftriot,  furoaaied' 
Scanderbeg,  the  fon  of  a  prince  Albania,  formerly 
Epirus.  This  young  hero  had  been  delivered  as  aa 
hoftage  on  the  fubjefiion  of  his  father's  kingdom; 
had  been  educated  in  the  court  of  Amurath,  and  had 
rifen  into  favour  by  his  valour  and  talents.  But  he 
flill  cherifhed  the  idea  of  becoming  one  day  the  de* 
livcrcr  of  his  country  :  and  a  favourable  opportunicj 
at  laft  offered.  He  had  been  fent  with  the  comreaod 
of  an  army  into  Servia,  when  he  heard  of  his  fathei^a 
death ;  and  as  he  underftood  a  fecrctary  of  the  Otto* 
man  court  was  to  pafs  near  his  camp,  he  caufed  him 
%o  be  feized,  loaded  with  chains,  and  compelled  htm 
to  iign  and  put  the  fu]tan*s  fignet  to  an  order,  cnjoiav 
ing  the  governor  of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albania,  to 
deliver  up  the  town  and  citadel  to  Kimfelf.  ThisfaUt 
order  had  the  dcfircd  effeft.  The  place  was  delivered 
up,  and  Scanderbcrg  maffacred  the  Turkifh  garrifoo. 
The  Albanians  croudcd  to  jiis  ftandard;  and  he  made 
fo  ggod  an  ufe  of  the  mountainous  fituation  of  his 
country,  as  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  the  fultaa'i 
power's 

A.D.  1451.       Amurath  was  fucceedcd  in  his  extcnfive  domi*    * 
nions  by  his  fon  Mahomet  II.  juftly  furnamed  the 
jGreat,  who  had  beeq  formerly  crowned,  and  obeyed 

>«.  Mat.  dc  Mlchov.  lib.  iv.    Herbert  dc  Fulftln,  lib.  xiy.    P.Csi* 
;cmir,  ubi  fnp. 
)j.  P.  C^ntcmlr.    Sir  Pau^llictiit. 

^ 
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1$  emperor^  but  had  rcfigncd  to  his  father  the  reini    ^TT^ 
of  gOTernmcDt,  as  yoo  have' already  feen,  on  account    .,,   >^\»^ 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  times;  an  example  of  mo-  A.D.J451. 
deration  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  the  philofophy  of 
Amurath  in  retiring  from  the  honours  of  empire  irt 
the  boor  of  vifiory,  efpecially  as  Mahomet  was  ila. 
tmallj  of  a  fiery  and  ambitious  temper.     The  cha*- 
raAer  of  this  prince  has  been  very  differently  reprc- 
fented  by  hiftorians.     Voltaire  is  his  profeiTcd  pane* 
gjrift  ;  and  in  order  to  free  him  from  the  imputation 
of  certain  cruel  and  ferocious  anions,  has  combated 
thcmoftincontcftlble  fafls.   Other  writcrshave  gone 
equal  lengths  to  degrade  him  :  he  has  been  painted  as  a 
rode  and  ignorant  barbarian,  as  well  as  a  fcholar  and 
a  patron  of  the  liberal  arts.     But  they  who  would  do 
juftice  to  thccharaftcr  of  Mahomet,  mufl  trace  it  by 
other  lineaments.     He  was  both  a  fcholar  and  a  bar- 
barian :   he  united  the  knowledge  of  th^  one  to  the 
fiVage  ferocity  of  the  other.    He  was  enlightened,  but 
not  civilifed.  With  fome  tafte  for  the  liberal  arts,  or 
at  leaft  fome  fenfe  of  the  value  of  their  produflions^ 
he  entertained  a  general  contempt  for  their  profeffors : 
the  Turk  always  predominated.     He  was  a  warrior 
and  a  politician  in  the  mod  exteniive  meaning  of  the 
words;  as  fuch  he  was  truly  great :   and  whether  we 
confider  the  conception  or  the  execution  of  his  enter- 
prizes,  we  (hall  find  equal  caufe  to  admire  the  extent  of 
hisnnderfhindingand  the  vigour  of  his  fpirit.  His  firft 
tnterprize  was  againft  Conftantinople,  which  had  fb 
long  been  the  objeA  of  the  ambition  of  his  anceftors. 


Thi  Greek  emperor,  John  Paleologus  II.  had 
Veen  fucceeded  in  1449,  by  his  fon  Confianttne. 
This  prince  poflefied  courage,  but  little  capacity. 
He  took  care,  however,  to  ftrengthen  tht  fortifica* 

tioxui 
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PART  I.  tions  of  his  capital,  as  foon  as  he  was  apprifed  oi 
Vrx^  ■'  ^  dcligns  of  Mahomet :  and  he  made  many  advaac 
the  fultan,  in  order  to  conciliate  matters,  and  in 
him  to  lay  alidc  his  projeft.  But  Mahojmet*s  re 
tion  was  taken.  Though  only  twenty  •one  yea 
age  when  he  afcended  the  Ottoman  throne,  he 
already  conceived  the  defign  of  making  Con 
tinople  the  feat  of  his  empire ;  and  nothing  coul 
yert  him  from  his  purpofe.  If  he  fomctimes  fci 
^o  liften  to  terms  of  accommodation,  it  was  only 
^  might  lull  his  enemies  into  fccurity,  while  he 
ried  on  his  qiilitary  preparations  with  unremlttc 
fiduity.  At  laft  he  cut  off  all  communication 
the  city,  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  laid  fiegc  to 
A.D.1453-  form.  Though  the  garrifon  was  but  fmall,  the 
were  defended  with  great  gallantry  on  the  land 
the  Greeks  being  aftuated  by  the  courage  of  dcf 
^nd  the  Turks  were  incapable  of  annoying  them 
:^he  fea,  by  reafon  of  large  chains  and  booms  v 
fecurcd  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  BiU  nothi 
impoffihic  to  human  genius,  when  aided  by  th 
ccflTary  force.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difBc 
J^ahomct  caufed  a  palTage  of  near  two  leagues 
dug  over  land,  in  the  form  of  a  fhip*s  cradle, 
with  planks,  befmcarcd  with  greafe ;  and  by  the 
pf  engines,  and  a  prodigi9us  number  of  men 
^drew  up  in  the  fpace  of  one  night,  eighty  gallies 
jfevcnty  veffels  of  fmallcr  fizc,  out  of  the  water 
thcfc  planks,  and  launched  them  all  into  the  harbc 
What  muft  have  been  the  furpris^e  of  the  befieg 
morning,  to  behold  a  large  fleet  riding  in  their 
and  yet  all  their  bpoms  fecure  ! 

The  city  was  now  aflailed  on  all  fides.    Mah 
caufed  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  built  acro£i  the  hari 

11.  Dacas.    Caatemir* 
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ipos  which  he  raifed  a  battery  of  cannon.  And  here  t  I'CTXCR 
annockelp  reinarkiog,  that  tlic  artillery  of  the  Greeks  .  ^  ^^ 
waA  have  been  very  iodiflferent,  or  very  ill  ferved,  A^o.  1454, 
dienvife  this  bridge  could  never  have  been  buiLt. 
fhe  camoon  employed  by  the  Turks,  ace  laid  to  have 
leea  of  aii  caormout  fize,  fomeof  them  carrying  baUt 
f  one  hundred  pounds  weight.  With  thefe  gre|it 
(oas  they  beat  down  the  walls  fafter  than  the  beficgcd 
xmld  repair  them  :  a  body  of  janizaries  entered  tl)e 
ireacb,  with  Mahomet  at  their  head,  while  another 
Mokc  ia  at  a  fally-port.  The  emperor  Conftantine, 
nhofe  valour  merited  a  more  diftinguifhcd  fate,  was 
bin  among  the  crowd,  and  his  capital  became  a  prey- 
to  the  conqueror.  But  for  the  honour  of  Mahomet 
tL  rnraft  obferve,  that  few  of  the  garrifon  were  put 
to  thefWord.  He  arrefted  the  fury  of  his  troops,  and 
{ranted  cbnditions  to  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fent 
leporie^  to  implore  his  clemency  *^  They  were  al- 
DWtd  a  magiftrate  to  decide  their  civil  differences,  a 
latriartb,  and  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion, 
rbttfpiritual  indulgence  they  ftill  enjoy, under  certain 
imitations,  and  alf>  their  patriarch,  and  the  benefit  of 
heir  civil  magiftrate. 

Heee  I  might  remark,  as  has  been  remarked  by 
graver  hiftorians,  that  Conftantinople  (built  by  the 
irft  Chriftian  emperor,  whofe  name  it  bears)  fubmit- 
ed  to  the  Turks  under  a  Conftantine,  and  Rome  to 
he  Barbarians  under  an  Auguftus! — but  fuch  acci- 
lental  coincidence  of  names  and  circumftances,  is  ^ 
more  worthy  the  notice  of  a  monkifh  chronologef  ^ 
than  an  obferver  of  human  nature. 

Mahomet  continued  to  pufh  his  conquefts  on  aH 
fides,  and  with  unvaried  fortune,  till  he  received  a 

13.  Caatemir.    Ricauc 
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IPART  T.  ctieck  from  John  Hunniadcs,  who  obliged  him  to  r 
t_  j~m  ^^^  g^g^  ^£  Bgjgrajc,  The  knights  of  Rhodes, 
.  A« IX 145^  prefent  of  Malta,  oppofed  him  in  their  ifland  with  I 
fuccefs.  But  he  fubdued  Albania,  after  the  deatl 
Scanderbeg;  and  Trebifond,  where  the  fatnily 
Comneus  had  preferved  an  image  of  the  Greek  t 
pire.  He  carried  his  arms  on  the  other  fide»  at  fa 
Triefie;  took  Otranto,  and  fixed  the  Mahomc 
power  in  the  heart  of  Calabria  *K  He  threatened  \ 
nice  and  Rome  itfelf  with  fubjedion;  hoping  to  m 
himfelf  mafter  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  Greece;  \ 
then  the  triumph  of  barbarifm  would  have  been  co 
plete.  All  Europe  trembled  at  his  motions :  and  i 
it  might ;  for  Europe,  unlefs  united,  muft  ha?e  fi 
beneath  his  fword.  But  death  freed  Chriftcndomfr 

A.D.  1461.  this  terrible  conqueror,  at  an  age  when  he  might  hi 
executed  the  greateft  enterprizes,  being  only  in 
fifty-firft  year.  His  dcfcendants,  however,  ftill  p 
fefs  the  fined  country  in  our  quarter  of  the  glo 
Greece,  where  civil  liberty  was  firft  known,  and  wh 
arts  and  letters  were' firft  brought  to  perfeAion,  c( 
tiaucs  to  be  the  feat  of  ignorance,  barbarifm,  J 
dcfpotifm. 

T^,  Ibid. 
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LETTER     LI. 

/Af2J«ifA#/PETER  the  Cruel,  in  1369, 
»^#/*  Granada,  i^jr  Fbrdinakd  and 
^  in  1492. 

the  Cruel,  my  dear  Philip,  after  being   LETTER 
I  by  the  Black  Prince,  on  account  of  bis   ^      i    ^ 
fubdued  and  ilain,  as  you  have  already   A.D.o49« 
baftard-brother  Henry,  count  of  Trafta- 
ucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Caftile,    No* 
lable  happened  during  the  reign  of  this 
ider  his  defcendants  for  almoft  a  century, 
ngagcd  in  frequent  wars  with  their  neigfa« 
ings  of  Portugal  and  Arragon.     But  theft 
^Idom  dcciiive ;  fo  that  Spain  continued 
e  fame  iituation,  from  the  death  of  Peter 
n  of  Henry  IV.  of  Caftile,  whofe  debau*. 
bd  the  refentmcnt  of  his  nobles,  and  pro- 
)ft  lingular  infurreftion,  which  led  to  tht 
lent  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy. 

nee,  furnaned  the  Impotent,  though  con* 

rounded  with  women,  began  his  unhappy 

14.     He  was  totally  enervated  by  his  plea-     '  ^*  *^^ 

every  thing  in  his  court  confpired  to  fet 

ns  an  example  of  the  moft  abjeft  flattery, 

ibandoned  licentioufnefs.     The  queen^  a 

'  Portugal,  lived  as  openly  with  her  para-^ 

:r  gallants,  as  the  king  did  with  his  mini« 

miftreffes.     Pleafure  was  the  only  ohjeft, 
lacy  the  only  recommendation  to  favour. 

of  the  ftate  went  every  day  into  greater 
itil  the  nobility,  with  the  archbilhop  of  To« 
L  K  Ui\o 
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PART^i.^  Icdo  at  their  head,  combined  againft  the  weak  and 
gitious  adminiftration  of  Henry  ;  arrogated  to  tt 
felvcs,  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  their  order,  the  i 
of  trying  and  pafSngfcnterice  on  their  fovereign,w 
they  executed  in  a  manner  unprecedented  inhifii 

A.D.  1464.  All  the  malcontent  nobility  were  fuainionc 
meet  at  Avila.  A  fpacious  theatre  was  ereficd 
plain,  without  the  walls  of  the  town  ;  an  imag 
prefenting  the  king,  was  feated  on  the  throne,  d 
royal  robes,  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  fceptrci 
hand,  and  the  fword  of  juftice  by  its  fide.  Th 
cufation  againft  Henry  was  read,  and  the  fenten 
dcpofition  pronounced,  in  prefence  of  a  numeroi 
fembly .  At  the  clofc  of  the  firft  article  of  the  cb 
the  archbifhop  of  Toledo  advanced,  and  ton 
crown  from  the  head  of  the  image ;  at  the  clofe  < 
fecond,  the  Condc  dc  Placentia  fnatched  the  fwo 
juftice  from  its  fide ;  at  the  clofe  of  the  third 
Conde  dc  B<^nevente  wreftcd  the  fceptre  from  itsl 
and  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft,  Don  Diego  Lop 
Stuniga  tumbled  it  headlong  from  the  throne, 
the  fame  inftant,  Don  Alphonzo,  Henry's  broth 
boy  about  twelve  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed 
of  Caftile  and  Leon  in  his  ftcad  «. 

This  extraordinary  proceeding  was  followi 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  which  did  not  cea 
lomc  time  after  the  death  of  the  young  princ 
whom  the  nobles  had  beftowed  the  kingdom, 
archbifhop  and  his  party  then  continued  to  car 
war  in  the  name  of  Ifabella,  the  king's  fifter,  toi 
they  gave  the  title  of  Infanta ;  and  Henry  cool 

]•  Mariana,  lib.  xkIu.    Dic^  Kenri^es  del  Caftillo, 
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n  ft^tad  all  i      ic    r      betwren  oae  place  aai  ui»  LUTH. 

Nkr.     TlKfe tinh tfccjolat  tor-rc-gM  lappr^cd  by  ^     _,ji 

lUfiwHe  policy^  at  the  fist  tima  thu  they  ex*  a.|Xh>> 
aided  the  royal  prereganvc  3. 

About  tlie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  ceatury  the 
iticstn  the  kingdooi  of  Arragoa,  and  after  their  ex* 
ia^ic  tbofe  in  Caftile,  had  formed  themfelres  into 
II  aibdation,  diftioguifticd  by  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Kodterhood.  They  exaficd  a  certain  contribution 
■am  each  of  the  aflbciated  towns ;  they  levied  a  con* 
Herable  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  proteA  trarellert^ 
UA  porfoe  criminals;  and  they  appointed  indgts^ 
tho  opened  courts  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
iRioever  was  guilty  of  murder,  robbery,  or  any  aft 
kit  violated  the  public  peace,  and  was  feized  by  the 
loops  of  the  Brotherhood,  was  carried  before  their 
B^jes;  who,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  cx« 
tqfifc  jurilUidion  which  the  lord  of  the  place  might 
him,  who  was  generally  the  author  or  abettor  of 
be  injuftice,  tried  and  condemned  the  criminals. 
rhe  nobles  often  murmured  againft  this  falutary  in- 
Btution ;  they  complained  of  it  as  an  encroachment 
m  one  of  their  moft  valuable  privileges,  and  endea* 
N»red  to  get  it  aboliflied.  But  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella,  fcnfible  of  the  beneficial  effcfts  of  the  Brother- 
hood, not  only  in  regard  to  the  police  of  their  king- 
doms, but  in  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  by  degrees 
to  annihilate,  the  territorial  jurifdiftion  of  the  nobi- 
Uty, countenanced  the  inftitution  upon  every  occafion, 
•nd  fupported  it  with  the  whole  force  of  royal  au- 
thority.   By  thefe  means  the  prompt  and  impartial 

5.  ZuriU.    MariaiM'    Zuniga. 
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PART  I.    adminiftration  of  juftice  was  reftored^  and  witk  it 
^■^^^    tranquillity  and  order  returned  •• 

But  at  the  fame  time  their  CatbolU  Mfjefties  (for, 
fuch  was  the  title  they  now  bore,  conferred  on  tbem 
by  the  pope)  were  giving  vigour  to  civil  govern* 
ment,  and  fecuring  their  fubjcds  from  violence  and 
oppreflion,  an  intemperate  zeal  led  them  to  eftabliflr 
A«D.i4S0'  an  ecclefiaftical  tribunal,  equally  contrary  to  the  oa* 
tural  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  mild  fpirit  of  dit 
Gofpe).     I  mean   the   court  of  Inquifition;   whick 
decides  upon   the   honour,   fortune,   and   even  life 
of  the  unhappy  wretch,  who  happens  to  fall  under 
the  fufpicion  ofhcrefy,  or  a  contempt  of  anydiiif' 
prefcribed  by  the  church,  without  his  knowing  bis'at^ 
cufers,  being  confronted  with  them,  or  permitted 
either  defence  or  appeal.     Six  thoufand  perfons  wen 
burnt  by  order  of  this  fanguinary  tribunal,  within  four 
years  after  the  appointment  of  Torquemada,  the  fiift 
inquifitor-general,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou* 
fand  felt  its  fury.     The  fame  zeal,  however,  whidi 
led  to  the  depopulation,  and  the  barbarizing  of  Cat 
tile  and  Arragon,  led  alfo  to  their  aggrandifement. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  now  alone  remained  of 
all  the  Mahometan  poffeffions  in  Spain.  Priocci 
equally  zealous  and  ambitious,  like  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabclla,  were  naturally  difpofed  to  turn  their  eye 
on  that  fertile  territory  ;  and  to  think  of  increafinf 
their  hereditary  dominions,  by  expelling  the  encroic 
of  Chriftianity,  and  extending  its  doftrines.  Ever 
thing  confpired  to  favour  their  projcft.  The  Moor 
ifli  kingJom  waa  a  prey  to  civil  wars,  when  Ferdi 

4.  Ibid. 
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<f,  having  obtained  a  bull  from  Sixtus  IV.  autho-    litter. 

ig  a  crufade,  put  himfclf  at  the  head  of  his  troops,    , rj-^^  "^ 

entered  Granada.     He  continued  the  war  wiih   A.D.  14SJ. 
id  fucccfs.     Ifabclla  attended  him  in  feveral  expc- 
ns :   and  they  were  both   in  great  danger  at  the 
5c  of  Malaga,  an  important  city,  which  was  de- 
eded with  great  courage,  and  taken  in  1487.     Baza 
s  reduced  in  1489,   after  the  lofs  of  twenty  thou- 
id  nien,     Guadix  and  Almeria  were  delivered  up 
them  by  the  Moorifh  king  Alzagel,  who  had  at  F.rft 
ihropcd  his  brother  Alboacen,  and  afterwards  been 
ftfcd  from  his  capital,  by  his  nephew  Abdali.   That, 
ince,  fo  blind  or  fo  bafe,   as  to  confound  the  ruin 
"his  country  with  the  humiliation  of  his  rival,  cn- 
igcd  in  the  fervicc  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella;  who, 
tcr  reducing  every  other  place  of  eminence,  under- 
ok  the  fiege  of  Granada.     Abdali  made  a  gallant 
tfeoce;  but  all  communication  with  the   country 
ring  cut  off,  and  all  hopes  of  relief  at  an  end,  he 
ipitulated,  after  a  fiege  of  eight  months,  on  condi-p  A.D.  i49»» 
on  that   he   fhould  enjoy   the  revenue  of  certain 
laces  in  the  fertile  mountains  of  Alpujarros;  that 
ic  inhabitants  (hould  retain  the  undifturbed  pof- 
ilHon  of  tlieir  houfes,  goods,  and  inheritances;   thp 
feof  their  laws,  and  the  free  exercifc  of  their  re- 
gion 7. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain, 
ftcr  it  had  continued  about  eight  hundred  years. 
rhcy  introduced  the  arts  and  fcicnces  into  Europe, 
t  a  time  when  it  was  loft  in  darknefs ;  they  poifeiTed 
oany  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  when  they  were  not 
vea  known  among  the  neighbouring  nations;  and 

7.  Fran.  Eennud.  dc  Pediaza^^A//^.  ExceLdt  Granad.  Mariana.  Hcr- 
m.  del  Pu'gar. 
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PART  I.  they  fccm  to  have  given  birth  to  that  romtottc  gal« 
▲.0.^40^  lantry,  which  fo  eminently  prevailed  in  the  tgct  of  ■ 
chivalry,  and  which,  blending  itfelf  with  the  Y^tut^ 
ration  of  the  northern  nations  for  the  fofter  {ex,  ftill 
particularly  dift]ngui(hes  modern  from  ancient  mai«. 
xiers.  But  the  Moors,  notwithftanding  theft  advan* 
tages,  and  the  eulogies  beftowed  upon  them  by  Vol* 
taire  and  other  writers,  appear  to  have  been  alwayt 
deftitute  of  the  eiTeiitial  qualities  of  a  polifted  peoples : 
bumanity,  geperofity,  and  mutual  fympatby. 

The  conqueft  of  Granada  was  followed  by  til 
expuliion,  or  rather  the  pilUge  or  banifhment  of  tli 
Jews,  who  bad  engrofled  all  the  wealth  and  coinmeici 
of  Spain.    The  inquifition  exhaufted  iu  rage  i^atiift 
thefe  unhappy  people,  many  of  whom  pretended  tl 
embrace  Cbriftianity,  in  order  to  preferve  tbeir  pio- 
perty.    About  the  fame  time  their  Catholic  Majef* 
ties  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Man- 
milian,  and  a  treaty  of  marriage  for  their  daughter 
Joan  with  his  fon  Philip,  archduke  of  Auftria,  aad  \ 
fovereign   of   the  Netherlands*     About    this  time  < 
alfo  the  contract  was  concluded  with  ChriftopherCo- 
lumbus  for  the  difcovery  of  new  countries;  and  die 
counties  of  Rouflillon  and  Cerdagne  were  agreed  t9   1 
be  rcftored  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  before  hit 
expedition  into  Italy.    But  the  confequences  of  thdi 
meafures,  and  the  intercft  which  Ferdinand  took  iA 
the  Italian  w^rs,  muft  form  the  fpbjeft  pf  futoiO 
Letters. 

I  SHOULD  now,  ray  dear  Philip,  return  to  the  great 
line  of  European  hiftory ;  but  for  the  fake  ofperfpi* 
cuity,  I  (hall  firft  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  England  under  Henry  VII.  as  his  fon  Henry 

VIII. 
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VIII>   had  1  con6dmble  fbare  in  the  continentil  ^^^r** 
CmfiiAioiis,  and  deriTed  his  importance  chiefly  fnm  \_,^~m^ 
the  prudent  poficy  of  his  father. 

LETTER       LIL 

EifCLAKD,  dtaringiie  Riign  i/HehuT  VII. 

HENRY  Vlli  the  firft  prince  of  the  houfe  of    LETTER 
Todor,   afceuded  the  throne  of  England,  as^  t_-^-   f> 
yon  have  already  feen,  in  confeqnence  of  the  vidory  A.D.14S5. 
it  BoTvorth,  and  the  death  of  Richard  III.  His  title 
was  confirmed  by   the  parliament :  his  merit  was 
knoim  ;  and  his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
eUeft  daughter  of  Edward  IV.   united  the  jarring 
chumt  of  the  honfcs  of  York  and  Lancafter,  and 
\   ftemed  to  give  univerfal  fatisfadion  to  the  nation. 
He  bad  therefore  every  reafon  to  promife  bimfelf 
fcace  and  fccurity. 

But  Henry,  although  in  many  refpeAs  a  prudent 
lind  politic  prince,  had  unhappily  imbibed  a  violent 
antipathy  againfi  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  York, 
which  no  time  or  experience  was  ever  able  to  efface. 
Inftead  of  embracing  the  prefcnt  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  abolilliing  party  diftinfiions,  by  beftowing 
his  fmile  indifcriminatcly  on  the  friends  of  both  fa- 
milies, he  carried  to  the  throne  all  the  partialities 
that  belong  to  the  head  of  a  faflion.  To  exalt  the 
Lancaftrian  party,  and  dcprefs  the  retainers  of  the 
houfe  of  York,  were  ftill  the  favourite  ideas  of  his 
roipd.  The  houfe  of  York  was  generally  beloved  by 
the  nation ;  and  for  that  very  reafoa  it  became  every 

day 
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ity  more  the  cHjcft  of  Hfenry's  hatred  and  averfion  : 
hence  his  amiabie  confdrt  was  treated  with  contempt^ 
his  government  grew  unpopular,   atid  his  reign  was' 
£lled  with  plots  and  rofurreAions. 

The  firft  infurreflion  was  headed  by  the  vifcount 
Level,  Sir  Humphry  Stafford,  and  Thomas,  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  all  fought  in  the  caufe  of  Richard,  and 
againd  whom,  among  many  others,  the  parliament^ 
at  Henry*s  inftigation,  had  pafled  am  a£t  of  attainder^ 
tboogh  it  is  not  conceivable,  how  men  could  be  gui'tj 
of  treafon  for  fupporting  the  king  in  poffcflion  againft 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  to  whom  they  had  never  fworo 
allegiance,   and  who  had  not  even  aflumed  the  title 
of  king.     Enraged  at  fuch  an  inftance  of  fcverity^ 
AJXX4S6.  ifhey  left  their  fanftuary  at  Colcheftcr,  and  flew  to 
arms.     The  king  fent  the  duke  of  Bedford  againft 
them  with  a  chofcn  body  of  troops,  and  a  proinife  of 
pardon  to  fuch  as  would  return  to  their  duty.  Lovely 
afraid  of  the  fidelity  of  his  followers,  privately  with- 
drew, and    fled   to  Flanders.     His  army  fuhmitteif 
to  the  king's  clemency.     The  other  rebels,  wlio  had 
undertaken  the  ficgc  of  Worccftcr,  immediately  diC- 
pcrfcd  thcmfelvcs.  The  two  StafTords  took  fanftuary 
in  the  church  of  Colnham,  a  village  near  Abingdon  ; 
but  as  it  was  found  that  church  had  not  the  privilege 
of  protcfling  rebels,  they  were  taken  thence.     The 
elder  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  the  younger  obtained 
a  pardon  '• 

This  rebellion  was  immediately  followed  by  an- 
other, of  a  njore  dangerous  nature,  as  it  laid  deeper 
hold  of  the  public  difcontents.  Henry's  jcalouly  con- 
lined  in  the  Tower  Edward  Plantagenct,  carl  of  War- 

1.  Polyd.  Virg. 

wick. 
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^ick,  fim  of  the  dakc  of  Clarence.     This  nnhtppy  LWTER. 
mncc  had  been  formerly  detained,  in  a  like  confine-  n_^_>l,^ 
ucnt,  at  SherifF-Hutton  in  Yorkfhire,  by  the  jcaloufy  A.D.  14X6. 
>f  his  uncle  Richard.     A  comparifon  was  drawn  be* 
:weeo  Henry  tad  that  tyrant ;  and  as  the  Tower  was 
the  place  where  Edward^s  children  had  been  murdered, 
I  fate  not  more  gentle  was  feared   for  Warwick. 
While  the  compaflion  of  the  nation  was  thus  turned 
towards  youth  and  innoceiure,  expofcd  to  oppreffion, 
a  report  was  fpread,  that  Warwick  had  made  his 
cicape,    A  general  joy  communicated  itfelf  from  face 
to  face,  and  many  feemed  deiirous  to  join  him.  Such 
a  favourable  opportunity  was  not  ncgleQed  by  the 
tneuaies  of  Henry's  government. 

One  Richard  Simon,   a  pricft  of  Oxford,  and  a 
aealout  partizan  of  the  houfe  of  York,  attempted  to 
gratify  the  popular  with  by  holding  up  an  impoftor 
to  the  nation.     For  this  purpofe  he  caft  his  eyes  upon 
Lambert  Simnel,  a  baker's  fon,  who  being  endowed 
frith  underftanding  beyond  his  years,    and  addrefs 
above  his  condition,  feemed  well  calculated  to  perfon- 
atea  prince  of  royal  extradion.    Simnel  was  taught 
to  aflume  the  name  and  charafter  of  the  earl  of  War-^ 
wick;  and  he  foon  appeared  fo  perfcft  in  many  pri- 
vate particulars  relative  to  that  unfortunate  prince, 
te  the  court  of  king  Edward,  and  the  royal  family, 
that  the  queen-dowager  was  fuppofed  to  have  given 
him  a  leflbn.  But  how  apt  foever  father  Simon  might 
find  his  pupil,  or  whatever  means  he  might  take  to 
procure  him  inftrufiion,  he  was  fenfible  that  the  im* 
pofture  would  not  bear  a  clofe  infpeftion ;  he  there- 
fore determined  to  make  trial  of  it  firft  in  Ireland. 

That 
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PART  I.  That  ifland  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  hocift 
iLD.i4S6.  ^f  York,  and  bore  an  afFeflionaie  regard  to  the  me* 
inory  of  Clarence^  Warwick's  father,  who  had  refided 
there  as  lord  lieutenant :  and  Henry  had  been  foim-* 
politic  as  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  fame  condi- 
tion in  which  he  found  it.  All  the  officers  appointed 
by  hit  predeceiTor  ftill  retained  their  authority  ;  fe  that 
Stmnel  no  fooner  prefented  himfelf  to  Thomas  carl 
of  Kildare,  the  deputy,  and  claimed  his  profeAiM 
as  the  unfortunate  Warwick^  than  that  credaloos 
nobleman  believed  his  tale,  and  embraced  liis  canfe/ 
Other  noblemen,  to  whom  he  communicated  the 
{i£tion,  were  no  lefs  fanguine  in  their  zeal  and  belief: 
the  ftory  diffufed  itfelf  among  the  people  of  inferiof 
condition,  naturally  more  violent  and  creduloos^ 
who  liftened  to  it  with  ftill  greater  ardour;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin,  with  one  confent,  tendered 
their  allegiance  to  Simnel,  as  the  true  Plantagenet* 
They  lodged  the  pretended  prince  in  the  caftle  of 
Dublin,  erowned  him  with  a  diadem  taken  from  a 
ftatuc  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  and  publicly  proclaiine4 
him  king,  under  the  appellation  of  Edward  VI,  The 
whole  ifland  followed  the  esrample  of  the  capital :  net 
a  fword  was  drawn  in  favour  of  Henry  *• 

Th£  king  was  a  good  deal  alarmed,  when  he  re- 
ceived  intelligence  of  this  revolt.  Though  deter- 
mined  always  to  face  his  enemies,  he  fcrupled  at 
prefcnt  to  leave  England,  where  he  fufpefted  the 
confpiracy  had  been  framed,  and  where  he  knew 
many  perfons  of  condition,  and  the  people  in  gene- 
ral, were  difpofed  to  give  it  countenance.  He  there- 
fore held  frequent  confuUations  with  his  miniften 

2.  Ibid. 

and 
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lad  conafellors  relative  to  the  meafures  moft  proper  LETTER 
or  the  fafety  of  bis  kingdom,  and  the  means  of  dif-  ^_,,^^,,^ 
loreriog  the  origin  of  the  impofture.  In  confe-  a«d.  i4S#. 
[Oeoce  of  thefe  deliberations,  the  queen-dowager  was 
aken  into  cnftody,  and  confined  in  the  nunnery  of 
fennondefey  for  life.  Unwilling,  however,  to  ac- 
rnie  fo  near  a  relation  of  a  confpiracy  againft  him, 
:k€  king  alledged,  that  (he  was  thus  puniflied  for 
j^lding  «p  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  now  queen,  to  the 
tyrant  Richard,  after  fhe  had  been  fecretly  promifed 
to  htm.  Henry's  next  ftep  was  no  lefs  deliberate. 
He  ordered  Warwick  to  be  taken  from  the  Tower, 
fed  10  proceiGon  through  the  flreets  of  London,  con- 
dnfied  to  St.  Paul's,  and  thcie  expofed  to  the  view  of 
the  whole  people  '•  This  expedient  had  its  full  effeft 
is  England,  but  in  Ireland  the  people  dill  periifted  in 
their  revolt :  and  Henry  had  loon  reafon  to  appre- 
heody  that  tlie  attempt  to  difturb  his  government  was 
lot  laid  on  fttch  flight  foundations,  as  the  means  em* 
pbyed  feemed  to  indicate. 

JoHM  earl  of  Lincoln,  fon  of  John  de  la  Pole, 
4ake  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  eldefl  fifler  of 
Edward  IV.  was  engaged  to  take  part  in  the  confpira* 
Cy.  This  nobleman,  alarmed  at  the  king's  jealouff 
of  all  eminent  perfons  of  the  York  plirty,  and  more 
efpecially  at  his  rigour  towards  Warwick,  had  re- 
tired into  Flanders,  where  lord  Lovel  was  arrived  a 
little  before  him.  He  refided  fomc  time  in  the  court 
of  his  aunt,  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  he 
had  been  invited  over.  Margaret's  bofom  flamed 
with  indignation  againft  the  opprefTor  of  her  family  : 
and  (he  determined  to  make  him  repent  of  his  unrea* 
fonable  enmity.  After  confulting  with  Lincoln  and 
Lovely  Ihe  therefore  hired  a  body  of  two  thottfand 

3.  Bacoa*t  BiJI.rf  Henry  VIL 

veteran 
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veteraD  Germans^  under  the  commaad  of  Mart 
Vw'Cif   Swart,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  and  fcnt  the 
over  along  with  thele  noblemeo  to  join  Simnel 
Ireland. 

The  courage  of  the  Irifh  was  much  raifed  1 
this  acceffion  of  military  force,  and  the  count 
nance  of  perfons  of  fuch  high  rank ;  lb  that  th 
formed  the  bold  refolution  of  invading  England,  whe 
they  believed  the  fpirit  of  dirafFefiion  to  be  no  h 
prevalent  than  in  Ireland.  They  accordingly  land 
at  Foudrcy  in  Lancafhire,  and  were  joined  by  i 
Thomas  Broughton,  a  man  of  great  intereft  in  tl 
county  ;  but  the  people  in  general,  averfe  againft 
alTociation  with  Irifh  and  German  invaders,  co 
vinced.of  Simners  impofture,  and  kept  in  awe  by  t 
king^s  reputation  in  arms,  either  remained  in  tranqu: 
lity  or  gave  afliftance  to  the  royal  army,  which  h 
advancing  towards  the  enemy.  The  earl  of  Lincol 
therefore,  who  commanded  the  rebels,  finding 
hopes  but  in  viftory,  determined  to  bring  the  mat! 
to  a  fpcedy  decifion ;  and  Henry,  emlxjldcncd  by  1 
native  courage  no  lefs  than  by  the  fupcriority  of  I 
numbers,  intrepidly  advanced  to  the  combat.  T 
Jane  6*  two  armies  met  at  Stoke^  in  the  county  of  Nottin 
ham,  where  a  bloody  and  obftinate  battle  was  fougl 
All  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  were  refolvcd  to  conqu 
or  die,  and  they  infpired  their  troops  with  the  like  i 
fplution.  They  were  at  laft,  however,  obliged 
give  way  ;  and  if  Henry's  viftory  was  purchafcd  wi 
Ipfs,  it  was  entirely  dccifivc.  Lincoln,  Broughtc 
s^nd  Swart,  periflied  in  the  field  of  battle^  togetl 
vith  four  thoufand  of  their  followers.  Lovel 
Ijuppofed  to  have  undergone  the  fame  fate,  as  be  « 

ncy 
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ti^Ycr  more  heard  of.     SiuiDcl  and  his  tutor  Simon  LETTkr 

JLIL 

were  taken  prifoners.  Simon  was  committed  to  clofe  ^^^^^  j 
cufiodjr  for  life:  and  his  facred  charaAer  only  could  A.D.i4S7« 
have  (aved  him  from  a  feverer  fate,  Simnel  was  too 
contemptible  either  to  excite  apprchenfion  or  refent* 
meot  in  Henry  :  he  was  therefore  pardoned,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  fcuUion  in  the  king's  kitchen ;  from  which 
condition  lie  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
ojoe  of  his  majefty's  falcotlers  \ 

Henry  having  thus  reflorcd  tranquillity  to  his 
kingdom,  and  fecurity  to  his  government,  had  Icifurc 
not  only  to  regulate  his  donieftic  affairs,  but  alfo  to 
look  abroad.    From  Scotland,  the  moft  contiguous 
ftate,  he  had  nothing  to  fear.    There  reigned  James 
UI.  a  prince  of  little  induftry  and  narrow  genius. 
With  him  Henry  concluded  a  treaty,  when  he  might 
have  demanded  his  crown :  fo  truly  pacific  was  the 
difpofition  of  this  monarch  !  —  Of  the  dates  on  the 
oonfinent  I  have  already  fpoken.  They  were  fail  haf- 
tening  to  that  iituation,  in  which  they  have  remained^ 
without  any  material  alteration,  for  near  three  cen- 
turies. The  balance  of  power  began  to  be  underilood.- 
Spain  was  become  formidable  by  the  union  of  the 
Clowns  of  Arragon  and  Caftile,  in   the  perfons  of 
Ferdinand'and  Il'abella;  but  thcic  princes  were  em- 
ployed in  wrcftirig  Granada  from  the  Moors.  France, 
doriag  tbelaft  fifty  years,  had  mndc  a  mighty  increafe 
SD  po^er  arnd  dominion  :  and  Ibe  was  now  attempting 
SO  fwallow  up  Britannv,   the  lafl  independent  fief  of 
ifafi  monarchy.:  Xoglaad  alone  was  both  enabled  by- 
bcr  powery  and'engsged  by  her  intcrefts,   to  fupport 

.  .  .  ^^Polf  d.  yirg.  fiacpCj  uV  f»p. 
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PART  L  the  independency  of  that  duchy  ;  the  moft  dangeroof 
A.D.I40I*  oppofition  was  therefore  expcded  from  this  qaartcr. 
But  Henry's  parfiinonious  temper  and  narrow  politics, 
as  I  have  had  occafion  to  mention  in  the  hiftory  of 
France,  prevented  him  from  yielding  the  Bretons  any 
effe£lual  fupport ;  and  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  they  afterwards  applied,  being  un- 
able to  proteA  them,  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  arms  of  Charles  VIII.  who  prudently  married  tht 
heirefs  of  that  duchy,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  af« 
feAions. 

Henry,  who  faw  the  importance  of  Britanay  to 
France,  and  who  valued  himfelf  on  his  exteniive  fore* 
fight  and  found  judgment,  was  now  alhamed  of  hav- 
ing allowed  his  moft  ufeful  ally  to  be  crufhed  by  a 
fupcrior  power.  All  remedy  for  his  mifcarriage  was 
become  impra&icable,  but  he  talked  loudly  of  veo* 
geance.  The  conqueft  of  France,  in  his  language,  was 
A,D.i492.  an  eafy  matter  :  and  he  fet  out  on  that  enterprize  at 
the  head  of  a  fplendid  army,  after  obtaining  large 
fupplies  from  his  parliament.  The  nobility,  who  had 
creduloufly  fwallowed  all  the  boafts  of  the  king,  wert 
univerfally  feized  with  a  thirft  of  military  glory  :  they 
dreamed  of  nothing  lefs  than  carrying  their  triuin* 
phant  banners  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  putting  the 
crown  of  France  on  the  head  of  their  fovereign. 
Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  had  nothing  lefs  at  heart 
than  war;  the  gratification  of  his  ruling  paifion  wu 
the  only  purpofe  of  this  mighty  armament ;  avarice 
being  in  him  a  more  powerful  motive  than  either  re- 
venge or  glory.  Secret  advances  had  been  made  to« 
ward  peace  before  his  invafion,  and  commiffioners 
had  been  appointed  to  treat  of  the  terms.    The  de« 

mandi 
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tnanjs  of  Henry  were  wholly  pecuniary ;  and  the 
king  of  France^  who  deemed  the  pesicetble  pofleffion 
of  Britaony  an  equivalent  for  any  futn,  and  who  wai  A. D.  149a. 
all  00  fire  for  hit  projected  expedition  into  Italy,  rea- 
dily agreed  to  the  propofals  made  him.  He  engaged^ 
by  the  treaty  of  Eftaples,  concluded  about  a  month  ^^^^  3* 
after  the  Englilh  landed  in  France,  to  pay  Henry 
leren  hundred  and  forty -five  thoufand  crowns :  partljf 
^s  a  reimburfemeat  of  the  fums  advanced  to  the  du- 
€he(s  of  Britanny,  partly  as  arrears  of  the  penfion  due 
to  Edward  IV.  and  not  hitherto  difcharged  : — and  he 
ftipulated  a  yearly  penfion  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  crowns  ^ 

Thus,  as  lord  Bacon  obfcrves,  the  Englifh  mo- 
narch made  profit  upon  his  fubje£)s  for  the  war,  and 
upon  his  enemies  for  the  peace.  But  although  the 
treaty  of  Eftaples  filled  the  coffers  of  Henry,  it  did 
tpry  little  honour  to  England  ;  as  it  put  a  Ihameful 
ieal  to  the  fubjedion  of  Britanny,  which,  properly 
fqpported,  would  have  been  a  continual  thorn  in  th^ 
fide  of  France,  and  have  effectually  prevented  that 
monarchy  from  ever  becoming  formidable  to  the  li- 
bertiea  of  Europe.  The  people  however  agreed,  that 
the  king  had  fulfilled  the  promife  which  he  made  to 
the  parliament  when  he  faid,  that  he  would  make  the 
ynr  maintain  itfelf,  and  all  ranks  of  men  feemed  now 
perfeAly  fatisfied  with  his  government.  He  had  every 
reafon  to  flatter  bimfelf  with  durable  peace  and  tran^^ 
^uuliiy.  His  authority  was  fully  efiablifhed  at  home, 
a^d  his  reputation  for  policy  was  great  abroad  :  the 
kop€»of  all  pretenders  to  his  throne  were  cut  off,  as 
Wtll  by  bis  marriage,  as  the  iffuc  which  it  had 
bitDgliit  him  ;  yet  at  this  height  of  his  profperity,  his 

5.  iVid. 
Vol.  II.  L  Ii^dc- 
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'^^T-Z^   indefatigable  enemies  raifed  againft  him  an  adverfarj^ 
A.p.t4^%.  ^^^  ^^^S  g^v^  h>iii  inquietude^  and  fometimes  eviA 
brought  him  into  danger. 

The  oldduchcfs  of  Burgundy,  fiftcr  of  Edward  IV» 
ftill  burning  with  refentmcnt  6n  account  of  the  de^! 
prefHon  of  her  family  and  its  partizans,  determined 
to  play  off  another  irtpotfor  upon  Henry.  With  tha^ 
view  file  caufed  a  report  to  be  propagated,  that  her 
nephew,  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  bad 
made  his  efcape  from  the  Tower,  when  his  elder  bro* 
ther  was  murdered,  and  that  he  was  Aill  alive.  Fin^^ 
ing  this  rumour  greedily  received,  her  next  care  wiri 
to  provide  a  young  man  proper  to  pcrfonate  the  un* 
fortunate  prince :  and  for  that  purpofe  (he  fixc4 
upon  Perkin  Warbec,  the  fon  of  a  rcnegado  Jew  cl 
Tournay. 

This  youth  was  born  In  England,  and  by  €omi 
believed  to  be  the  fon  of  Edward  IV.  on  accounted 
a  certain  refemblance  obfervable  between  him  and^a^ 
amorous  monarch.     A  few  years  after  the  birth  of 
Perkin,  his  reputed  father  returned  toTournay;- 
where  his  fon  did  not  long  remain,  but,  by  different, 
accidents,  was  carried  from  place  to  place  ;  fo  that  hit 
parentage  and  pad  life  became  thereby  unknown,  and 
difficult  to  be  traced  by  the  moft  diligent  enquiry.  The 
variety  of  his  adventures  had  happily  favoured  the 
natural  vcrfatility  and  fagacity  of  his  genius;  and  he 
fccnied  to  be  a  youth  perfeftly  fitted  to  aft  any  parf, 
or  afTume  any  charafter.    In  this  light  he  had  been 
reprefented  to  the  duchefi  of  Burgundy,  who  imme« 
diately  defired  to  fee  him,  and  found  him  to  ejtceei 
her  moft  fanguine  expeftations ;   fo  comely  did  he 
appear  in  his  perfon  !  fo  graceful  in  hit  air  !  focourK 
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ly  itf  hit  iddicfs  !  fo  full  of  dignity  in  his  whole  de-  LETTER 
mcanour^  and  good  fenfe  in  his  converfation  I  \;'':'^   r 

A.D.  1492. 
A  YOUNG  man  of  fuch  quick  apprehendon  fooi 
learned  the  IclTons  ncccffary  to  be  taugWi  hrnx,  in  order 
to  his  pcrfonating  the  duke  of  Yofk;  hut  as  fomi 
time  was  required,  before  eVery  thing  rccjuifttc  could 
be  prepared  for  this  entcrprize,  Margafrct  fcnt  hink 
into  Portugal,  whdrc  be  remained  ^  ycaf,  linknoWn'  td 
all  the  world.  When'  that  tcrmf  was  expired  he  landed 
in  Ireland,  which  ftill  retained  its  a'ttachmcnt  to  the 
hoafcofYork;  and  imniediately  affuming  to  him- 
felf  the  name  of  Richard  Plantagenct,  there  drew  to 
bim  many  partizans  among  that  ignorant  and  cfedu* 
lous  people;  Th'e  ft'ews  of  ihii  phenomenon  reached 
France;  tocfCharies  Vltl.  prompted  by  the  fccrct 
foii'citations  of  the  duchcfs  of  Burgundy,  fcnt  Perkin 
anf  invitation'  to  vilit  him  at  Paris.  The  impoftor  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Frarrcc,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  the  cnfarksof  rcfpeft  due  to  the  duke  of  York. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  full  of  the  accomplilhmentsV 
u  well  as  the  lingular  adventures  and  rrtisfortunesof 
the  young  Plantagdnet,  From  France,  the  tide  of 
admiration  and  credulity  diffufed  itfelf  into  England  ; 
and  Sir  George  Nevil,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  above  a 
hundred  gentlemen  more,  went  over  to  Paris,  in  ordeif 
tb  otkt  their  fervices  to  the  fdppofed  duke  of  York^' 
mud  to  Ihare  his^  fortunes/ 

Perkin  however  was  difmiflcd  France,  in  confe- 
rence of  the  peace  of  E^aples.  He  now  retired  to 
the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  craving  her  protection,  an  J 
ofiering  to  exhibit  before  her  all  the  proofs  of  that 
birth  to  which  he  laid  claim.  Margaret  affcAed  igno. 
ranee  of  h\t  pretenfions  ;  fhc  even  put  on  the  appcar- 
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FART  L  uncc  of  diftruft,  and  defired  to  be  inftruded,  befoft 
A.D.  1493.  ^^^  ^^^  world,  in  his  reafons  for  aifumiog  the  name 
which  he  bore.  She  put  many  particular  queftions  ta 
him,  feemed  aftonittied  at  his  anfwers,  and  at  laft 
burft  into  joy  and  admiration  of  his  wonderful  deliTer* 
ance,  embracing  him  as  her  nephew ;  the  true  image  of 
Edward,  the  fole  heir  of  the  Plantagenets^  apd  the  legi« 
timate  fucceflbr  to  the  Englifh  throne.  She  alGBgned 
him  an  equipage  fuitable  to  his  pretended  birth,  ap« 
poinud  him  a  guard,  engaged  every  one  to  pay  court 
to  him,  and  on  all  occafions  honoured  him  with  the 
appellation  of  The  IVhiu  Rofe  of  England. 

The  Flemings,  fwaycd  by  ^ai^ret*s  authority, 
readily  adopted  the  fiAion  of  Perkin's  royal  de(S:ent ; 
and  as  no  furmife  of  his  real  birth  had  yet  been  gtven, 
the  Englifh  from  their  frequent  communication  with 
the  Low  Countries,  were  every  day  more  and  more 
prepofiefled  in  favour  of  the  impoftor.  Not  only  the 
populace,  ever  fond  of  novelty  and  defirous  of  change^ 
but  men  of  the  higheft  birth  and  quality,  difgnfted  M 
the  feverity  of  Henry's  government,  began  to  turn 
their  eyes  towards  this  new  claimant.  Their  paffioas 
and  prejudices  inclined  them  to  give  credit  to  Perkin*s 
pretenfions  ;  and  as  little  oppoiition  had  been  made  to 
the  prevailing  opinion,  a  regular  confpiracy  was  fonn' 
ed  againft  the  king's  authority,  and  a  correfpondeoet 
fettled  between  the  malcontents  in  Flanden  and  thoft 
in  England  \ 

Hekry  was  informed  of  all  thefe  particulars,  and 
proceeded  refolutely,  though  deliberately,  in  conn* 
tei*working  the  defigns  of  his  enemies.  His  firft  ob« 

6.Polyd.  Virg.    Bacon,  /^.  Hm.  Fit. 
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jeft  «aiy  to  afcertaati  Ac  4calh  of  the  rt^l  dake  of 

Ymkt  vliidilicwasab!ctodow]tkatolcnblc  degrtc 

of  certaiatjy  two  of  the  pcribns  cooccrned  in  die  mur^  AJX  :4x«|, 

der  beii^  yet  ilire,  and  igreeiog  in  the  l«me  ftcr  j* 

Bot  he  fbond  niore  difficnUj,  though  in  the  end  he 

was  no  IcfiE  focceftfol,  in  difcorcnng  who  the  extra* 

onliiiary  peiibn  was,  that  fb  boMty  advanced  pretcn« 

fiotts  to  h»  crown.     For  this  purpofe  he  diipcried  hts 

Ijpies  over  all  Flanders  and  England :  he  engaged  nuny 

to  pretend  that  they  had  embraced  Perkin's  party  ; 

he  bribed  the  yonng  man*s  fervants,   his  conridantSy 

and  even  his  confeflbr.    By  thcie  means,   he  was  at 

laft  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  plan  of  the  con  • 

^racj,  and  with  the  pedigree,  adventures,  life^  and 

tonverfation  of  the  pretended  duke  of  York. 

THEimpoftor's  ftory  was  immediately  publifhed  for  A.  a  i4hi 
the  fatisfafiion  of  the  nation  ;  and  as  foon  as  Henry*^ 
prcjeAt  were  matured,  he  made  the  confpirators  feel 
the  weight  of  his  refentment.  Almoft  in  the  fame  in- 
ftanthe  arrefted  lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mount* 
fort,  and  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  who  were  conviAed 
of  high  treafon  for  promifing  to  aid  Perkin,  and  pre* 
fently  executed.  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  lord  high- 
ditmberlain,  was  alfo  arrefted ;  but  greater  and  more 
Iblemn  preparations  were  thought  neceflary  for  the 
trial  of  a  man,  whofe  authority  in  the  nation,  and 
whole  domeftic  intimacy  with  the  king,  as  well  as 
his  former  fervices,  feemed  to  fecure  him  againft  any 
accn&tion  or  punifhment.  Henry  however  was  de- 
termined to  take  vengeance  on  all  his  enemies.  He 
therefore  won  over  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  Perkin's  par* 
ticnlar  confidant,  who  returning  to  England,  on  a 
promife  of  pardon,  accufed  Stanley  as  his  chief  abet* 
tor  ;  and  after  fix  weeks  delay y^  which  was  interpofed 
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J>ART  T.    inp.r^crto  fhcw  jthc  king's  lenity  and  coolpeli^  tb^  : 
JJ7d'j495.  chamberlain  was  brougbt  to  his  trial,  condcmiied»  : 
jiind  beheaded  ^ 

A.D.  1495.  The  faji.c  of  Stanley  ipadc  great  impreflion  on  tb^ 
minds  of  the  people,  and  ftruckPerkin's  adherenu  with 
the  deeped  difmay ;  as  they  found  from  Clifford's  de»  . 
fertion,  that  all  their  fccrets  were  bejtray^d.  Tl^e  jea^ 
lous  and  fevere  temper  of  the  king  kcp^  men  in  awc^ 
and  quelled  not  only  the  movements  of  feditioo,  hv$, 
the  very  murmurs  of  faAion.  A  general  diftruft  too^ 
place  :  all  mutual  confidence  was  deftroyrd,  evea 
among  particular  friends,  Henry,  in  the  meantime, 
elatedf  with  fuccefs,  and  litrlp  anxious  of  difpelling 
thofe  terrors,  or  of  gaining  the  affedions  of  the  oa^ 
tion,  gave  every  day  more  and  more  rein  to  hit  la:- 
pacious  temper,  and  employed  the  arts  of  pejrvcrtcd 
law  and  juftice,  in  order  to  extort  fines  and  compofi^ 
tions  from  his  fuhjeAs.  His  government  was  in  itfclf 
highly  oppreflivc ;  but  it  was  fo  much  the  lefs  bur- 
thenfome,  as  he  took  care,  like  Lewis  XI.  to  reftraia 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  permitted  nobody  t^ 
be  guilty  of  injuftice  or  opprciEon  but  himfelf, 

p£RK!N  now  finding  bis  correfpopdcnce  with  the 
pobijity  cut  off  by  Henry's  vigilance  and  feyerityi 
and  the  king's  authority  daily  gaining  ground  among 
thcpeople,  refolved  to  attempt  lomething  which  might 
revive  the  drooping  hopes  of  his  party.  With  this 
view  he  gathered  together  a  band  of  outlaws,  pi* 
rates,  robbers,  and  ncceffitous  pcrfoQs  of  all  nations, 
with  whom  he  put  to  fea,  and  appeared  off  the  coaft 
cf  Xcnt;  but  finding  the  inhabitants  determined  to 
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Hipofi  him,  i  ictoi  to  Flanders,  and  afterward 
■ade  a  ddccai  ^^^^  r.^..^«L  Hie  affairs  of  Ireland, 
bweTer,  were  now  in  fo  good  apoftnre,  that  be  there  ^^^  Mts* 
net  With  little  fuocels  ;  and  bein;  tired  of  the  farage 
life  he  was  obliged  to  lead,  k  hile  Ikulking  among  the 
wild  natives,  be  bent  his  courfc  towaids  Scotland, 
lod  prcfented  hiinfelf  to  James  IV,  who  then  reigned 
infliat  kingdom.  Perkia  had  been  preTioufly  re* 
coaunended  to  this  prince  bj  the  king  of  France ; 
isd  the  infinnating  addrcfs,  and  plaufible  behaviour 
•f  Uic  jonth  bimfelf,  feem  further  to  hare  gained 
Um  credit  with  James,  whom  years  had  not  yet  taught 
£ftnift  or  caution,  and  who  carried  his  confidence  (b 
br,  as  to  give  him  in  marriage  the  lady  Catherine 
Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  a  young 
hdy  eminent  both  for  beauty  and  virtue. 

The  jealoufy  which  then  fubfifted  between  the 
courts  of  England  and  Scotland  was  a  new  recom- 
meadation  to  Perkin  ;  fo  that  James,  who  had  refolved 
to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  attended  by  fome  of 
kis  borderers,  carried  the  impoflor  along  with  him,  A.D.X496* 
in  hopes  that  the  appearance  of  the  pretended  prince 
might  raife  an  infurredion  in  the  northern  counties. 
But  in  this  expcfiation  he  found  himfelf  deceived. 
Perkin*s  pretenfions  were  now  become  ftale  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  populace  :  no  Englifhman  of  any  con-> 
lition  joined  him.  James,  after  repeated  incurfions, 
itteoded  with  various  fuccefs,  therefore,  found  it  ne- 
teflary  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Henry,  Perkia  being  A.  d.  1497. 
irivately  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  '• 

Ireland  once  more  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  im- 
loftor.     There  he  hid  himfelf  for  fome  time  in  the 

8.  Bacon.  NiJI.  Hen.  FIJ.    polyd.  Vir^. 
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I^ARTI.  ^  jt  tnd  faftncfles :  biit  imjxitieBt  of  a  conditii 
▲A^ftm!  ^^^^  ^^'  '^^^ difagreeable  and  dangerous,  he  hel 
confultation  with  his  followers,  Horoe»  Skerton,  i 
Jifdtjf  three  broken  tradefmeQ,  and  by  their  adv 
seiblved  to  try  the  afFeAions  of  the  Cornifh  malcc 
tents,  who  had  lately  rifen  in  rebellion  on  account 
:ln  oppreffire  tax,  and  whofe  mutinous  difpofitioDf 
fttbfifted,  notwithftanding  the  lenity,  that  had  be 
fliewn  them.  No  fooner  therefore  did  the  preteoc 
prince  appear  at  Bodmin  in  Cornwal,  than  die  po| 
lace,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand,  flocked  to 
ftandard  ;  and  Pcrkin,  elated  with  this  appearance 
fbccefs,  took  on  him,  for  the  iirft  time,  the  appellati 
of  Richard  IV.  king  of  England.  That  the  expe£ 
tions  of  his  followers  might  not  be  fuffered  to  la 
guifh,  he  prcfcnted  himfelf  before  Exeter ;  and 
many  fair,  though  fruitlefs  promifes,  invited  thatc 
to  join  him.  The  inhabitants  (hut  their  gates  agai 
)iim,  and  he  laid  fiege  to  the  place* 

HfiifRY  was  happy  to  hear,  that  the  impcftor  h 
landed  in  England,  and  prepared  himfelf  with  alacrl 
to  attack  him  ;  for,  as  he  ufually  faid,  he  defired  on 
to  fee  his  enemies.  Perkin,  informed  of  the  kin] 
preparations,  immediatf^Iy  raifed  the  fiege  of  Exetc 
aind  although  his  followers  now  amounted  to  the  nu 
ber  of  (even  thoufand,  and  feemed  ftill  refolute 
maintain  his  caufe,  he  himfelf  defpaired  of  fuccefs,  a 
ftctetly  withdrew  to  the  fanAuary  of  Beaulieu  in  i 
New  Foreft.  The  Cornifli  rebels  fubmitted  to  t 
king's  mercy,  and  found  it  was  not  yet  exhs^qfted 
their  behalf;  a  few  of  their  d^iefs  excepted,  th 
were  difmifled  with  impunity.  H^nry  was  more  a 
lofs  how  to  proceed  with  regard  to  Perkin  himfc 
gpme  ppui^fpllpd  biip  iq  iQ^ke  t))e  privileges  of  t 
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fh^tvb  yiold  to  reafoos  of  ftate ;  to  4pig  the  impoHor  UTTOl 
ixom  tho  fanftuary,  tnd  inflift  on  him  the  puiiilh<^    -       .^"^ 
meat  due  to  his  temerity.    But  Henry  did  not  think 
the  evil  (6  dangerous^  i^  to  require  fUch  a  violent  re^ 
medy.  He  therefore  employed  fome  fagacious  perfooa 
to  perfuade  Perkin  to  deliver  himfelf  into  the  king^a 
^    hamii  under  promife  of  pardon.     He  did  fo;  and 
^    Heory  condu^pd  him^  in  a  kind  q(  mock  triumph  (p  AJX 1498^ 
-J    liQodoi|« 


5 


i  Bar  although  the  ii^poftor^s  life  was  granted  hiia^ 
^  he  was  ftill  detained  in  cuftody ;  and  having  broke 
ffOffi  hia  keepers,  he  was  afterwards  confined  in  the 
i^  Tower^  where  his  habits  of  reftlefs  intrigue  and  en- 
•ai  terpriae  followed  him.  He  found  means  to  open  a 
:*  conrefpondence  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
4  POQfiaed.in  the  fame  prifon ;  and  he  engaged  chat  un- 
fortapate  prince  to  embrace  a  projeA  for  his  efcape, 
which  Perkin  offered  to  condu£t  by  murdering  tho 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  The  confpiraqy  did  not 
efcape  the  king's  vigilance ;  and  Perkin  by  this  new 
attempt,  after  fo  many  enormities,  having  rendered 
\  i^mf^lf  totally  onwprthy  of  mercy,  was  arraigned, 
1  coodeainod,  apd  hanged  at  Tyburn.  Warwick  alfo 
f     Was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  executed  K 
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This  violent  aft  of  tyranny,  by  which  Henry  dc- 
firoyed  the  laft  remaining  male  of  the  line  of  Planta* 
geqetjbegat  great  difcontent  among  the  people.  They 
iiiw/witb  concern,  an  unhappy  prince,  who  had  long 
been  denied  the  privileges  of  his  birth,  and  even  cut 
off  f rotn  the  common  benefits  of  nature,  now  deprived 
pf^life  itfplfy  merely  fpr  attempting  to  fhake  off  that 
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PART  I.   oppreffion  und^r  which  he  laboured.    But  tbefc  do- 

i-O^M99.  "**^^*^  difcoDtcnts  did  not  weaken  the  king's  govcrn- 

•mcnt;  and  foreign  princes,-  deeming  his  throne  noir 

*perfedly  fecure,  paid  him  rather  more  deference  and 

attention. 

The  prince  whofe  alliance  Henry  valued  moft  wa 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  whofe  vigorous  andfteadjpo* 
licy,  always  attended  with  fuccefs,  had  rendered  hia 
in  many  refpefis  the  moft  coniidcrable  monarch  ia 
Europe.     And  the  king  of  England  had  at  laft  the  fa- 
tisfa^ion  of  completing  a  marriage,  which  had  been 
projcfted  and  negociated  during  the  courfe  of  fefea 
years,  between  Arthur  prince  of  Wales  and  the  in* 
i'anta  Catherine,  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  uA  j 
Ifabetla:   be  near  fix  teen  years  of  age,  (heeighton*  \ 
But  this  marriage  proved  unprofperous.     Prince  Ar-  j 
thur  died  a  few  months  after  the  celebration  of  Ac  j 
4«|ti5Ci.  nuptials;  and  the  king,  dciirous  to  continue  his  alii-  ! 
3nce  with  Spain,  and  alio  unwilling  to  reftore  Catbe*  | 
rine's  dowry,   obliged  his  fecond   fon  Henry,  D0V  | 
prince  of  Wales,   to  be  betrothed  to  the  infantat 
Prince  Henry  made  all  the  oppofition  of  which  i 
youth  only  twelve  years  old  could  be  fuppofed  capi* 
ble :  but  as  the  king  perfifted  in  his  refolution,  the 
marriage  was  at  laft  concluded  between  the  parties. 
Ic  was  produ&ive  of    the  moft   important   confs^ 
4)uences ! 

Another  marriage  was  alfo  celebrated  the  {aipe 
year,  which,  in  the  next  age,  gave  birth  to  great  evcnu: 
ihp  union  of  Margaret,  Henry's  cldcft  daughter,  with 
James  IV.  of  Scotland.  When  this  alliance  was  de- 
|p|>crattd  on  in  the  Englifh  council*  fome  ohjcftci 
llut  England  might,  in  confcquenccof  ruchmarriagC) 
•         ■■   -  fall 
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ill  under  tlie  dominion  of  Scotland.  **  No  !*•  rc«» 
lied  Henry ;  "  thoogh  Scotland  fhould  give  an  heir 

to  the  Eoglifh  crown,  that  kingdom  will  only  be-  a.d.isoi. 

come  an  acccflion  to  England  ■•  :**— and  the  event 
as  proved  the  juftice  of  the  obfervation. 

The  fitoation  of  Henry  *s  afl^irs,  both  at  home  and 
broad,  was  now  in  every  refpcft  fortunate.  All  the 
flbrts  of  the  European  princes,  as  we  fhall  afterwards 
ave  occaiion  to  fee,  were  turned  to  the  fide  of  Italy  ; 
nd  the  Tarious  events  which  there  arofe  made  Henry's 
Uiance  be  eagerly  courted  by  each  party,  yet  in- 
erefted  himfelf  fo  little  as  never  to  touch  him  with 
oncem  or  anxiety.  Uncontrouled  therefore  by  ap- 
irchenfion  or  oppofition,  he  gave  full  fcope  to  his  na«* 
nral  propenfity  ;  and  avarice,  which  had  ever  been 
lis  ruling  paffion,  being  encreafed  by  age,  and  en* 
:oQraged  by  abfolute  authority,  broke  through  all  re* 
ftriints  of  fhame  or  juftice.  He  had  found  two  mi- 
sifters,  Empfon  and  Dudley,  perfeAly  qualified  to 
lecond  his  rapacious  and  tyrannical  inclinations,  and 
to  p^y  upon  his  defencelefs  people.  Thefe  inftm- 
mcnts  of  oppreflion  were  both  lawyers ;  the  firft  of 
nein  birth,  of  brutal  manners,  and  of  an  unrelenting 
tmper ;  the  fecond  better  born,  better  educated,  and 
)etterbred,  but  equally  unjuft,  fevere,  and  inflexible. 
ij  their  knowledge  of  law,  they  were  qualified  to  per* 
'ert  the  forms  of  juftice  to  the  opprefiion  of  the  inno* 
;ent:  and  Henry  fupported  them  in  all  their  iniqui- 
ies.  The  fole  purpofe  of  the  king  and  his  minifters 
vas  to  amafs  money,  and  bring  every  one  under  tho 
»(h  of  their  authority. 

20,  Bacon.    JSj/I,  Htn,  PTI. 
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PART  i.^  But  while  Henry  was  enriching  himfcif  with  th 
ipoils  of  his  opprefled  people^  he  did  not  negleA  tl 
political  interefts  of  the  nation.  Philip,  archduke  < 
Auftria,  and  his  wife  Joan,  heirefs  of  Caftile,  bein 
thrown  upon  the  Engliihcoaft  on  their  paiTage  toSpaii 

Jtp.  1506.  Henry  entertained  theno  with  a  magnificence  fuitabl 
to  his  dignity,  and  at  an  expence  by  no  means  agree 
able  to  his  temper.  But  notwithftanding  fo  mud 
/oeming  cordiality,  intereft  in  this,  as  in  all  othc; 
^ings,  was  the  only  rule  of  his  conduct.  He  refolfcc 
to  draw  fomead  vantage  from  the  involuntary  vifitpaic 
him  by  his  royal  guefts  ;  and  while  he  fcemed  only  i» 
ttnt  on  difplaying  his  hofpitality,  and  in  furniihiiii 
the  means  of  amufement,  he  concluded  a  treaty  0 
'  cooimerce  highly  beneficial  to  England  *'« 

Henjlt^s  views  did  not  terminate  here ;  from  tb 
interefts  of  die  nation  he  turned  them  to  his  owo 
Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  SufFolk,^  nephew  to  £d 
ward  IV.  and  brother  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  (Uin  a 
the  battle- of  Stoke,  had  retired  to  Flanders  indil 
guft;  The  king  did  not  neglcft  the  prefent  oppm 
tunity  of  complaining  to  the  archduke  of  the  recep 
tioh  which  SuiTolk  had  met  with  in  his  domtniooi 
•*  I  really:  thought,''  replied  Philip,  "  that  your  grcH 
**  nels  and  felicity  had  fet  you  far  above  apprcbet) 
*'  (ions  from  any  perfon  of  fo  little  confequence:  bn 
^<  to  giv^  you  fatisfaflion,  I  fhall  l«ni(h  him  m 
^*  ftate."  *'  I  cxpeft  that  you  will  carry  your  con 
««  |>hirance  farther,"  faid  Henry  :  *<  I  defirc  to  hn 
<*  Suffolk  put  into  my  hands,  where  alone  I  can  d( 
*'  pend  on  his  fubmiffion  and  obedience.*' — **  Th; 
**  mcafiirc,"  obfcrved  Philip,  "  will  refled  difhonoi 

II.  Rjmcr»  ToL  xiii. 
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.  ^*  opon  yoQ,  «s  well  as  myfelf.    You  will  be  thoc^t  letter 
I    **toluveufcdaic  as  a  prifoncr.''—«Th'cn,*' replied    ^J^^ 
Heoryt  ^*  ^^  matter  it  fettled  :  1  will  take  upon  me  A.  D.i5o4, 
*'  tlucdiflionour;  and  fo  your  honour  is  fafc.*^  Philip 
bond  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  complying ;  but 
k  firft  cxaAed  a  promife  from  Henry,  that  he  would 
fp«eSaffi>lkMife>\ 

Hbhry  furvived  tfaefe  tranfaAions  about  two  years^ 
Imt  nothing  memorable  occurs  in  the  remaining 
pirt  of  his  reign.  His  declining  health  made  him 
torn  his  thoughts  towards  that  future  ftate  of  exift- 
encCy  which  the  feveritiesof  his  government  had  ren- 
dered a  very  difmal  profpeft  to  him.  In  order  to  al- 
lay the  terrors  under  which  he  laboured,  he  endca« 
voorcd  to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  Heaven  by 
diftributing alms,  and  founding  religious  houfes.  Rc- 
norfe  even  feized  him  at  times  for  the  abufe  of  his 
authority  by  Empfonand  Dudley,  though  not  tofuch 
a  degree  as  to  make  him  flop  the  rapacious  hand  of 
tkofe  oppreflprs,  until  death,  by  its  nearer  approaches, 
j^iptlled  him  with  new  terrors  ;  and  then  he  ordered^ 
by  a  general  claufe  in  his  will,  that  rcftitution  ^lould 
be  made  to  all  thofe  whom  he  had  injured '^  He 
died  of  a  confumption,  at  his  favourite  palace  of  Rich-  A.  0.1599. 
mood,  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty -third  of  his  reign  ;  which  was,  on  the  whole, 
fortunate  for  his  people  at  home,  and  honourable 
abroad. 

Henry  VII.  was  a  prince  of  great  talents,  both 
civil  and  military.  He  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars 
with  which  the  Englifh  natioa  had  long  been  har- 

X 1.  Bicoo,  ubi  fup.  13.  Ibid.    Holingfiicd.  Poljd.  Vlr^. 
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PAR'S  I.    rafled :  he  maintained  the  mod  perfeft  6Yd^t  im  tBb  i 
^  "~       ftate  2  he  reprefled  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  ba- 
rons :  and  he  indirefily  increafed  the  confequenee  df 
the  commons,  by  enabling  the  nobility  to  break  their 
ancient  entails ;    as  the  prodigal  were  thereby   en- 
couraged to  diHipate  their  fortunes  and  difmeaiber 
their  cftatcs,  which  became  the  property  of  men  wh^i 
had  acquired  money  by  trade  or  induftry.    And  while  1 
he  pofleiTed  the  friendihip  of  fome  foreign  princeii 
he  commanded  the  refpeft  of  all.  Hence  his  fon  Heo* 
ry  VIIL  as  we  fhall  afterward  have  occafion  to  ie% 
became  the  arbiter  of  Europe.    In  the  mean  time  m 
mud  take  a  viewof  tranfaftions  in  which  Englandhadf 
no  (hare,  and  which  introduced  the  mod  important 
acra  in  the  hiftory  of  Modern  Europe* 
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jf  general  View  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  frcmtV 
InvafionofXTK-L^  by  CiiARLES  VIII.  in  X4941  r/iSf 
the  League  o/Cambray,  in  15C8. 

LETTER    T  Have  hitherto,  my  dear  Philip,  generally  given 
Liii.       J[  yon  a  fcparate  hiftory  of  all  the  principal  European 

^  ^^-^  ({atcs  ;  bccaufe  each  ffatc  deprndcd  chiefly  6n  itfelf, 
and  was  in  a  great  mcafure  diftinft  from  every  otlicr  \ 
in  its  political  interefts.  But  that  method  will,  in  fu- 
ture, often  be  impraflicable,  by  reafon  of  the  new 
i"y  ftera  of  policy  which  was  adopted  about  the  tegin". 
ning  of  the  fixtcenth  century,  and  in  confequenee  of 
which  a  union  of  interefts  became  ncceffary  iaord^r, 
to  form  a  balance  of  power.     I'his  lyfteni  took  iu 

rile 
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e  from  the  political  (bte  of  Europe  at  that  time, 

i  was  perfeded  by  the  Italian  wars,  which  com-    ^  _ 

need  with  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  in  fup-  A-IXhm- 
rt  of  hif  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

This  prince  having  married  tlie  hcircfs  of  Bri- 
lojy  as  I  have  already  had  occalion  to  obfcrve^  and 
rchafed  peace  from  the  only  powers  able  to  moleft 
a,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  kings  of 
gland  and  Spain,  fet  out  on  his  favourite  project, 
:  conqueft  of  Naples.  To  that  kingdom  he  had 
tenfions  as  heirs  to  the  houfe  of  Anjou. 

The  army  with  which  Charles  undertook  this  great 
crprize  did  not  exceed  twenty  thoufand  men;  yet 
h  ihcfe  he  was  able  to  over-run  all  Italy,  The 
iians,  who  had  utterly  loft  the  ufc  of  arms,  and  who 
id  continual  wars,  had  become  every  day  more  un- 
rlikc,  were  aftoniflied  to  meet  an  enemy,  that  made 
field  of  battle  not  a  pompous  tournament  but  a 
le  of  blood ;  they  were  terrified  at  the  afpcft  of 
I  war,  and  (hrunk  on  its  approach.  The  impetu« 
y,  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irrcfifti. 
Pope  Alexander  VJ.  of  infamous  memory,  the 
letians,  and  Ludovico  Sforza,  furnamed  the  Moor, 
e  of  Milan,  who  Iiad  invited  Charles  ioto  Italy, 
med  at  his  progrcfs,  which  was  equally  unwifhcd 
unexj^eded,  endeavoured  to  throw  obftacles  in  his 
'  almoft  as  foon  as  he  had  crolTcd  the  Alps. 

lLL  oppofition  however  was  in  vain.  Charles  en* 
d  in  triumph  the  city  of  Florence,  where  the  fa- 
r  of  Medicis  ftill  held  the  chief  authority.  He 
^^ed  Sienna  and  Pifa  from  the  Tufcan  yoke :  he 
cribcd  fuch  terms  to  the  Florentines  as  hiscircum* 
cct  rendered  neceflTary,  and  their  fituation  obliged 

the  ID 
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Wamx  I.  tbem  to  complj  with  :  he  marched  to  Roote,  ^ 
V^-^  -^  Alexander  VI.  had  ineffedually  intrigued  againfl 
and  he  took  pofleffion  of  that  city  as  a  conqv 
The  pope  had  taken  refuge  in  the  caftle  of  St.  / 
lo :  but  no  fooner  did  he  fee  the  French  cannon  po 
againft  its  feeble  ramparts,  than  he  oiFered  to 
tulate ;  and  it  coft  him  only  a  cardinal's  hat  to 
his  peace  with  the  king.  The  prefident  Brtff 
who  from  a  lawyer  was  become  an  archbifhop, 
fuaded  Charles  to  this  accommodation.  In  rewa 
his  fcrvices  he  obtained  the  purple  '•  The  king's 
feflbr  was  likewife  in  the  fccret ;  and  Charles,  v 
intereft  it  was  to  have  depofcd  the  pope,  forgave 
and  afterwards  repented  of  his  lenity. 

No  pontiiF  furely  ever  more  deferved  theindi 
tion  of  a  Chriftian  prince.  He  and  the  Venc 
bad  applied  to  the  Turkifh  emperor,  Bajazet  II 
'  and  fucceflbr  of  Mahomet  II.  to  aflift  them  in  dr 
the  French  monarch  out  of  Italy.  It  is  alfo  afle 
that  the  pope  had  fent  one  Bozzo  in  quality  of  ni 
to  the  court  of  Conftantinople,  and  that  the  all 
between  his  Holinefs  and  the  Sultan  was  pure 
by  one  of  thofc  inhuman  crimes,  which  are  not 
jnitted  without  horror,  ^tven  within  the  walls  c 
fcraglio. 

Alexander  VI.  by  an  extraordinary  cba 
events,  had  at  that  time  in  his  poiTciHon  the  perf 
Zizim,  brother  to  Bajazet  II.  The  manner  in  % 
this  unfortunate  prince  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
was  as  follows : 


t.  Ceorgii  FIort>  it  Sei.  //«/*      PUl.  dc  Com  Ut.  tiL  chap. 
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2izrM9  who  was  adored  by  the  Turks,  had  dif-  LETTER 
oitd  the  empire  ^ith  Bajaiii,  ztd  was  defeated.  ^  "'  ^ 
^ortQlie  prevailed  over  the  prayers  of  the  people ;  atfd  A.  D.  x494' 
Ml  unhappy  fon  of  Mahomet  II.,  the  terror  of, the 
[Ibriftian  name,  had  rccburfc  in  his  diftrcfs  to  the 
bights  of  Rhodes,  now  the  knights  of  Malta.  They 
it  flrft  received  him,  as  a  prince  to  whom  they  were 
xmnd  to  afford  pfotcflion  by  the  laws  of  hofpitality, 
md  who  might  6ne day  l>e  of  ufe  to  them  in  their  wars 
ig^nft  the  Infidels;  but  t1iey  Coon  afterward  treated 
lim  af  a  prifbner,  and  Baja:iet  agreed  to  pay  them 
^orty  th6'tif;rnd  fe^uins  Annually,  on  condition  that 
hey  (hould  not  fiiffer  Ziiim  to  rettrrn  into  Txffky. 
The  knights  con^c^ed  him*  to  one  of  therr  commande- 
ici  at  Portou,  in  France;  and  Charles  VIII.  re- 
xifed;  at  ^he  fame  time;  anf  ambaflador  from  Bajazdt 
!I.  and  ai  nuncio  from  pope  Innocent  VIII.  Alexander's 
>rcdeceflbr,  relative  to  this  valuable  captive.  The 
bltan  diiim'ed  him  as  his  fubjeft,  and  the  pope  wanted 
0  have  polieffioh  of  hisf  pti^fon,  as  a  pledge  for  the 
itfcfy  of  Ita^y  againft  the  attempts  of  th6  Ifurks. 
3itrh:4  fcht  him  to  the  po'pe.  The  pbn tiff  received 
lim  with  all  thi  fplendour  and  magnificence  which  thfe 
^vereign  of  Rome  could  fhew  to  the  brother  of  the 
>Tereign  of  Conftantinople  ;  and  Paul  Jovius  fays^ 
ijt  Alexander  Vf;  fofd  Zizim's  Irfe  in  a  trcai^y 
hichhe  negociated  with  Bajazet.  But  be  that  as  it 
Miy,  the  king  of  France,  fiill  of  hi^  vaft  ^roje£ts,  and 
tniin  df  tht  conqucfi  of  Naples,  noW  wanted  to"  be-« 
>m6  fortnVdablc  to  the  faltan,  by  having  the  pcrfon  of 
kis  unfortunate  prinie  in  hU  p6wer.  Tlie  po^c  dc- 
vered  hrm  to  Charles,  but  poifoncd,  zi  is  fuppofed.  ^  j^ 
:  is  at  lead  certain  that  he  died  foon  after ;  and  the 
i^tw&CT  of  Alexander  VI.  makef  it  ptph;ihle,  that 
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^PART  i.^    three  hundred  tbopfand  ducats,  Vaid  to  have 
aIdI^m's-   offered  by  BaJAzet^  .were  cftccmcd  an  cquitalc 
fuchacrrrac*. 

Matters  bcrng  thus  fettled  between  the  Jcii 
the  pope,  who  .took  an  oath  oot  to  difturb  Chai 
his  conquefts,  Alexander  was  fet  at  liberty^  ai 
peared  again  as  pontiff  on  the  Vaticanr.tl 
There,  itx  a  public  confiffory^  the  French  m< 
came  to  pay  him  what  is  called  the  homage  o 
diance,  afllilcd  by  John  Gannai,  iirft  prcfidjent 
paHiament  of  Paris,  who  might  certaihiy  hav 
better  employed  elfewhere  than  at  fuch  a  cere 
Charles,  now  kiffcd  the  feet  of  the  perfon  whon 
days  before,  he  would  have  condensed  as  a  eri; 
and  to  complete  the  ludicrous  fccne,  he  fcrved  1 
linefs  athigh  nvafsl. 

CHA.RLE>fA6K£,  as  We  have  fee n,  cauftd  ] 
.  to  be  declared  emperor  of  the  Weft  at  Rome  :  ( 
VlII.  was,  in  the  fame  city,  declared  emperor 
Eaft ;  but  after  a  very  different  .manner.  C 
kologus,  nephew  to  the  prince  of  that  nam< 
loft  Conftantinople  and  his  life,  made  an  cmf 
fion,  in  favour  of  Charles  and  his  fucceflbrs, 
empire  which  could  aot  be  recovered -^^ 

After  this  ceremony,  Charles  continued  1 
grcfs  towards.Napks ;  where  AlphonfoII.  ftru( 
terror  at  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  g 
world  an  ei^ample  of  a  new  kind  of  coward! 
pufilanimity.    He  fled  privately  to  Sicily,  a 

.    p,  flu\,  j)ic  Commiiu    Faul.  Jot.  Anioldi  Fctoqu        4 
Gufcdardfinta  '      4.  P)ktl.  de  Comsvio« 
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tofugc  in  a  cloiftcr;  while  Fcrdinadd  his  fon,  now  be-    letter 

coiDckingby  his  abdication,  finding hioifclf  unable  to    ^ _^ 

retrieve  the  public  affairs,  rendered  dcfperate  by  his  A.  D.  1495. 

father's  flight,  releafed  his  fubjcflbs  from  their  oath  of 

ailegiaiicc^  and  retired  to  the  illand  of  Ifchia     Charles 

iBus  left  inafter  of  his  farouritc  objcft,  the  kingdom 

of  l^aples,  after  .havi tig  marched  thither,  from  the 

ix)ttom  of  the  Alps,  with  as  much  rapidity,  and  aU 

mod  as  little  0|>polition,  a$  if  he  had  been  on  a  pro- 

grcfs  through  his  p^n  dominions,'  took  quiet  poflcflioii 

of  the  Neapolitaii  throne,  and  intimidslted^  or  gave 

law,  to  every  power  in  Italy  *. 

SttcH)  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  refult  of  thisexpe-^ 
tition,  which  raiift  be  conHdered  as  the  firft  great  ex- 
cftiod  of  thofe  new  povvers  which  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope hid  acquired^  and  now  began  to  6xerci(e.  Its 
ttk&%  were  no  lefs  confiderable  than  its  fuccefs  had 
been  aflonilbing.  The  Italians,  unable  to  reiift  the 
.force  of  Charles^  permitted  him  to  hbrld  onhtscourio 
todtfturbed.  fiut  they  quickly  perceived,  that  al- 
though oo'.fingle  power,  which  they  could  roufe  to 
i&ido,  was  a  ihatch  for  fuch  an  enemy,  yet  a  con- 
'federacy  might  accomplifh  What  its  feparate  members 
darft  not  attempt;  To  this  expedient,  therefore,' 
they  had  recourfc;  the  only  one  that  remained,  to 
deliver  or  prcferve  them  from  the  French  yoke  J  and 
while  Charles  inconfiderately  wafted  his  time  ac 
Naples,  in  feftivals  and  triumphs  on  account  of  his 
paft  fuccefles,  or  was  fondly  dreaming  of  future  con- 
'^eftt  in  the  Eaft,-  to  the  empire  of  vvhich  he  now  af- 
.^fedy  they  formed  againft  him  a  powerful  combina- 
-tioa  of  almoft  all  the  Italian  princes  and  ftates;  the 

5.  And.  dc  U  Vig.  C«fif,  dt  la  Nap.    Phil,  de  Commin. 
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PART  L    heads  of  which  were  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  the  ivU 
aTix  H95.  ^^  Milan,  fupported  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  wHo 
had  lately  fuccecdcd  Kis  father  Frederic  111.  and  by 
their  Catholic  majefties,  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella^ 

The  union  of  fo  many  powers,  who  fuipended,  01 

forgot  their  particular  animoiities,  that  they  inigb 

SL&.  widi  concert  againft  an  enemy  who  had  becoiiM 

formidable  to  them  all,  awakened  Charles  from  hi 

thoughtlefs  fecurity.     He  faw  now  no  profpeft  0 

fafety  but  in  returning  to  France.     The  coofederatv 

had  aiTcmblcd  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  ii 

order  to  obftruft  his  march.     Charles  had  only  nio 

A.P.  ¥496.  thoufand  men  with  him.     The  two  armies  met  inth 

valley  of  Fornova;   and  though  the  French  whh'i 

daring  courage,  which  more  than  made  up  for  tfad 

inferiority  in  numbers,  broke  the  army  of  the  illia 

and  gained  a  vlfiory,  which  opened  to  their  raommi 

a  fafe  paiTage  into  his  own  territories,  be  was  ftripfc 

of  all  his  conquefts  in  Italy»  in  as  (hort  a  time  ail 

had  gained  them.     The  exiled  Ferdinand,  by  the  hi 

of  Gonfalvo  de  Cordovo,  furnamed  the  Great  Ci| 

tain,  whom  their  Catholic  majefties  had  fent  to  h 

afliftance,  fpeedily  recovered  the  whole  kingdoms 

Naples.     He  died  foon  after,  and  left  his  uncle  Ffi 

deric  in  full  pofleilion  of  the  throne  7;  fa  thatti 

political  fyftem  of  Italy  refumed  the  fame  appearaa 

as  before  the  French  invafion. 

Charles,  after  his  return  ta France,  gavebii 

felf  up  to  tbofe  paftimes  and  pleaffares  which  had  be 

the  bane  of  his  Italian  expedition.    In  the  mea&til 

A.  D.  iA^%*  bis  health  decayed,  and  he  died  without  iflae  in  1 

6.  PhiU  dc  ComxQ.  Mariana.        7.  G.  Flori.  Oiucdardioi. 
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Ij-eigbth  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  fcvciucciith  of    letter 
:igD;  "  a  man  of  a  fmall  body  and  fliort  ftatare,    y^^\r 
rs  Comioes,  but  fo  good  that  it  is  noc  poffible  to    A.D.  1491. 
a  better  creature,  and  fo  fweet  and  gentle  in  dif« 
Stion,  that  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  either 
ft  or  took  offence  in  his  life."     He  was  fucceed-> 
the  throne  of  France  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
*  the  title  of  Lewis  XII.  to  which  was  after- 
added  the  mod  glorious  of  all  appellations,  that 
lbir§fbisPt9pU. 

WIS  was  thirty-fix  years  of  age  when  he  afcend<- 
I  throne  ;  and  fiom  that  moment  he  forgot  all 
rfonal  refentments.  When  fome  of  his  courtiers 
im  in  mind,  that  certain  perfons  who  had  for* 
'  been  his  enemies,  were  now  in  his  power,  he 
that  ever  memorable  reply:  — *•  The  king  of 
jice  revenges  not  the  injuries  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
is/' It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  deliver  a  fine 
n,  and  another  to  make  it  the  rule  of  one's  con-^ 
Lewis  did  both.  But  his  fatal  ambition  of 
ng  in  Italy  brought  many  misfortunes  upon  him^ 
id  his  kingdom,  notwithftanding  his  prudence 
aternal  affcAion  for  bis  fubjefls, 

B  claim  of  Lewis  XIL  to  Naples,  was  the  fame 
t  of  Charles  VIII.  and  he  demanded  the  duchy 
Ian  in  right  of  one  of  his  grandmothers,  daughter 
in  Galeazo  Vifconti,  firft  duke  of  that  territory; 
3ad  ftipulatcd,  in  the  marriage-contraft  of  his 
ter  Valentine,  that  in  cafe  of  failure  of  heirs 
n  the  family  of  Vifconti,  the  duchy  of  Milan 
I  defccnd  to  the  poilerity  of  this  Valentine  and 
kke  of  0»lcans,    That  event  took  place.    The 

7.  G.  Fieri,  Guicciardini. 
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FART  I.    family  of  Vifconti  became  cxtinft  in  1447;  but  the 
*^~'"^'-'     houfc  of  Orleans  had  hitherto  been  prevented,  by  va- 
''    '*V  '  rious  accidents,  from*  making  good  their  claim;  and' 
the  duchy  of  Milan  was  dill  held  by  the  defcendantf 
of  Francis  Sforza,  a  foldicr  of  fortune,  who  having 
married  the  natural  daughter  of  the  laft  legal  dokci 
raifed  himfelf  by  his  valour  and  talents  to  the  ducil 
throne.     Lewis  now  prepared  to  aflert  his  right  with 
ardour,  and  he  fucceeded.     But  before  I  relate  th($ 
particulars  of  that  conqueft,  it  will  be  ncceffary  tofa]^ 
a  few  words  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his  fon  Caefar 
Borgia,  on  account  of  their  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France,  and  the  fhare  which  they  had  in  the  wars  of 
Italy  :  remarking  by  the  way,  that  Ludovico  Sforza^ 
furnamed  the   Moor,  having  murdered  his  nephew, 
and  taken  poflcflion  of  the  duchy  of  Milsu),  had  b^cq 
confirmed  in  it,  in   1494,   by  the  invefliture  of  thi 
emperor  Maximilian,  who  married  his  daughter*. 

Alexander  VL  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  two 
great  deiigns :  one  was  to  recover  for  the  Patrioiony  ' 
of  St.  Peter,  the  many  territories  of  which  it  wasfaid 
to  have  been  deprived;  and  the  other,  the  exaltation 
of  his  fon  Cscfar  Borgia.     Infamous  as  his  conduft  ' 
was,  it  4id  not  in  the  lead  impair  his  authority.    He 
was  publicly  accufed  of  a  criqiinal  correfpoodeoce 
with  his  own  lifter,  whom  he  took  away  from  thrccf 
hu{bands  fucccflively :  and  he  caufed  the  laft  to  b^ 
afTaflinated,  that  he  might  beftow  her  in  marriage  on 
the  heir  of  the  houfe  of  £ftc.     The  nuptials  were  ce- 
lebrated in  the  Vatican  by  the  moft  fhamelefs  diver- 
iions  that  debauch  had  ever  invented  for  the  confufioo 
of  modefty.     Fifty  courtezans  danced  naked  before 

8*  Du  MoDt.  Cor^,  Di^Um%  torn,  iii, 
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itDkmdefiD         iicdolcof  Milw,  IiUCiiIict*    unm 
wami  Tsiai,      m        at  tlut  time  ui  a  condUtioci   ^^^  ^ 
it  kin.    He  ooqM  with  dificottj  fnakc  bead  A.IXhiK. 
t  Ac  Svi&y  wbo  )iad  cntirrW  freed  diemltivet 
die  Anftnas  dominion  :    He  tbeiefere  aAcd, 
this  ocxafioo,  the  leigaed  part  of  indifiereoee* 


rs  Freodi  roooarch  tennioated  amicably  fome 

»  arhkb  he  had  with  Philip  the  HaixUbroc,  the 

»r*s  loo,    and  father  of  Charles  V.  and  this 

»  did  homage  to  France  for  the  counties  of 

CIS  and  Artois.     Lewis  likewife  renewed  the  A.D.i4|t. 

'  coocloded  by  Charles  Vlll.  with  England; 

eing  now  fecure  on  all  fides^  he  made  his  annjf 

the  Alps. 

lis  army  did  not  exceed  twenty  thonfand  men  ; 
I  the  fpace  of  twenty  days,  the  French  made 
eWes  matters  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  re« 
:  of  Genoa,  while  the  Venetians  occupied  the 
>ry  of  Cremona.  The  king,  clad  in  ducal 
p  entered  the  city  of  Milan,  in  triumph ;  and  the 

Ludovico  Sforza,  being  betrayed  ibon  after, 
t  Swift  in  his  pay,  was  font  prifoner  into  France, 
int  up  in  the  caftle  of  Locbes,  where  he  lay  un*  A.  D.  uoc. 

during  the  remainder  of  his  days  '<* 

OLD  Lewis  here  have  fet  bounds  to  his  ambition, 
ed  with  the  conqueft  of  Milan,  he  was  enabled 
I  fituation  to  prefcribe  laws  to  all  the  Italian 
!S  and  dates,  and  to  hold  the  balance  among 
But  the  deiire  of  recovering  the  kingdom  of 
:s  engaged  him  in  new  projects ;  and  as  he  fore* 

X  I.  BranUmf .  Gulcciardliu* 
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FART  T.  faw  oppcfition  from  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic  king, 
aTdV-oo  ^^^^  ^*^  formerly  expelled  the  French  from  that 
country,  and  who  was  connefted  both  by  treatie$ 
and  affinity  with  Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  he  endea* 
voured  by  offers  of  intereft,  to  which  the  ears  of  tha( 
monarch  was  never  deaf,  to  engage  him  in  an  oppo- 
lite  confederacy.  A  plan  was  accordingly  fettled  for 
the  cxpuliion  of  Frederic,  and  thic  partition  of  his 
iLD.  1501.  dominions.  Frederic,  unable  to  rdfift  the  force  of 
the  combined  monarchs,  each  of  whom  was  far  his 
fupertor  in  power,  refigned  his  fceptre.  Buthehatf 
the  fatfsfaflion  to  fee  Naples  prove  the  foarce  of  coa- 
tcntion  among  his  conquerors.  Le\^is  arid  Ferdir 
nand,  though  they  had  concurred  in  making  the  con- 
queft,  differed  about  the  divifion  of  it.  From  alltei 
they  became  enemies ;  and  Gonfalvo  de  Cordo?t| 
partly  by  the  exertion  of  thofe  military  talents  whick 
A.D-i5<^3-  gave  him  a  juft  title  to  the  appellation  of  the  Great' 
Captain,  beflowcd  upon  him  by  his  countrymeo,' 
partly  by  fuch  (hamelefs  arid  frequent  violations  of 
the  mod  folemn  engagements,  as  leave  an  indelible 
ftain  upon  his  memory,  ft  ripped  the  French  of  all 
they  poflTeffed  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  fc- 
cured  the  entire  polTeflion  of  the  difputed  kingdom  IQ 
his  nolefs  perfidious  mafter  '^ 

Meanwhile  Alexander  VI.  fubdued  the  ficft 
in  Romania  by  the  arms  of  his  fon  Caefar  Borgia. 
There  is  not  one  aft  of  oppreflion,  fubtle  artifice,  he- 
roic courage,  or  atrocious  villainy,  which  this  fon 
left  unpraftifcd.  He  made  ufe  of  more  art  and  dex- 
terity to  get  poffcffion  of  eight  or  ten  little  towas» 
and  to  rid  himfelf  of  a  few  noblemen,  who  flood  io- 
his  way,   tlian  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  C«far, 

11.  Pauljov.     Guicciardiiii.    Mezeray. 
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z-Kan,  or  Tamerlane  had  employed  to  fubduc    LETTER, 
cater  part  of  the  habitable  globe.    Every  thing    ^_  ,.-,;■ 
d  to  confpirc  to  his  aggrandifemcnt.  His  father  A.  0.1501, 
rmcd  with  the  fpiritual,  and  he  with  the  tem- 
powpr  of  the  church.     But  his  good  fortune 
F  fhort  duration  :  he  laboured,  withoutjtnowing 
r  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

i?x  ANDER  VI.  died  in  150^,  and  left  behind  him 
re  dctcftable  memory  in  Europe  than  Nero  or 
ula  had  done  in  the  Roman  empire;  the  fane- 
)f  his.ftation  adding  a  double  tinge  to  his  guilt, 
papacy,  however,  was  indebted  to  him  for  an 
[ion  to  its  temporal  dominions.  Cxfar  Borgia 
11  the  fruits  of  his  crimes,  and  the  church  profited 
icm.  Mod  of  the  cities  which  he  had  conquered 
:  another  matter,  on  the  death  of  his  father :  and 
Julius  II.  obliged  him  foon  after  to  deliver  up 
eft. 

BANDONF.D  by  friends,  allies,  and  relations,  Bor- 
in  a  fhort  time,  had  nothing  left  of  all  his  wicked 
tnefs  ;  and,  to  complete  his  miferable  cataftrophc, 
fho  had  betrayed  fo  many,   was  at  laft  betrayed, 
(alvo  de  Cordova,  the  Great  Captain,  with  whom 
lad    trufted  his  perfon,   fent  him  prifoner  into 
n.    Lewis  XIL  took  from  him  the  duchy  of  Va- 
inois  and  his  pcnfion.    All  the  world  forlbok  hira* 
ing  found  means,  however,  to  efcape  from  prifon^ 
"ought  refuge  in  Navarre;  and  courage,  which, 
3t  properly  a  virtue,   but  a  happy  qualification, 
imon  alike  to  the  wicked  and  the  virtuous,  did  not 
:rt  him  in  his  diftreffes.     While  in  this  afylum, 
[till  maintained  every  part  of  his  cbaraAer.    He 

carried 
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PART  I.  carried  on  intrigues,  and  he  coninjand^d  in  pcrfon 
J^p'j"^  army  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  his  father-in-h 
during  a  war  which  that  prince  entered  into  by 
pcrfuafion  of  Borgia,  to  difpoflefs  his  vaflals  of  tl 
cdates,  as  this  inhuman  tyrant  had  robbed  the  val 
of  the  Holy  Sec.  He  was  llain  fighting  ■*  :  "  A| 
rious  end  !"  fays  Voltaire  ;  but  it  is  furely  only  j 
rious  to  fall  in  a  good  caufe,  and  Borgia*$  was  d 
fcffcdly  a  bad  one.  We  have  no  occafion^  therefc 
to  think  his  fall  too  fayourable.  He  wrought  his  c 
ruin,  after  having  completed  his  difgrace ;  a  lei 
more  ftriking  than  if  he  had  fufFered  by  the  ha 
of  the  public  executioner. 

/i.D,i5©4.      Lewis  XII.  made  a  new  attempt  to  recover 

kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  again  difappointcd.  T 

fecund  difappointment  was  occafioned  by  the  ambiti 

of  his  minifter,  cardinal  d^Ambpife,  who  fold  his  m 

tcr's  intereft  for  a  promife  of  the  papacy ;  by  the  p 

41.D.1505.  licy  of  Ferdinand,  and  by  the  bravery  of  the  Gn 

Capuin.  Lewis  was  now  fincerely  defirous  of  peac 

aiid  willing  to  fccure  the  poflcffion  of  Milan,  he  c 

gaged,  by  the  treaty  of  Blois,  to  pay  the  emperor  Ma] 

milian  a  large  furo  fqr  the  inveftiture  of  that  duch 

By  this  treaty  alfo,  the  king  of  France  promifed  1 

daughter  in  marriage  to  Charles  of  Auftria,  gran 

fon  of  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,   with  Britann 

Burgundy,    and  all   his  Italian   dominions,   as  li 

dower,   in  cafe  he  died  without  heirs   male,    B 

this  article  of  the  treaty  was  wifely  oppofcd  by  tl 

A.p.  ?5of.  ftates  of  France  •♦  :  and  the  princcfs  Anne  wasgivt 

in  marriage  to  the  count  of  Angoulcrac,    firft  prim 

pf  the  blood,   and  prefumptivc  heir  to  the  croivj 

13^  Ibii  14.  Mezcr^y,  torn.  IT.  Heiiault.  torn.  i. 
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afterwards  Francis  I.    Thus  Britannyi  which  had  LSTTeIK. 

been  twice  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy,  and  .'^^ 

twice  near  being  fevered  from  it,  was  now  incorpo-  a. D.  1506. 
rated  with  it,   and  Burgundy  alfo  was  preferved. 

DoRiNC  the  courfc  of  thcfc  tranfaftions  Ifabclla, 
qaeen  of  CaiVile  died,  and  Philip  of  Auftria  went 
to  take  poflelRon  of  that  kingdom,  as  heir  to  his  mo* 
tber-in-law.  He  alfo  died  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and,  to 
the  aftonifhment  of  all  Europe,  left  the  king  of  France 
goTernor  to  his  fon  Charles. 

Thb  balance  of  power  was  now  happily  potfed 
among  the  principal  European  ftates«  and  might  long 
have  maintained  general  tranquillity,  had  not  the 
a&ive  and  enterprifing.genius  of  an  ambitious  pontiff, 
excited  anew  the  flames  of  war  and  difcord  among 
Aem.  But  the  caufe  of  that  difcord,  my  dear  Philip, 
and  its  conicquenccs^  muft  be  inveiligated  in  a  future 
,     Utter.-- 

I 
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Europe  frm  tii  League    tf  .CAmjsray  to   iie 
Jbeatb  of  Lewis  XIL 

UTTER  TULIUS  It.  to  whom  the  popes  arc  pajrticularlj 
^^^  J  V  indebted  for  their  temporai^domjnion;  h^dfQrn^cfi 
A.D.  1508.  the  projca.of  4nving  all  foreigners  out  of  Italy.  Btjt 
he  wasdcfirous  in  the  firft  plate,  of  humblingthic Ve- 
netians, who  had  not  only  .declined  entering  intohfs 
views,  but  had  refufcd  to  reftorc  the  places  which 
they  had  difu^pmbcrcdfromthcterritory  of  the  church; 
The  league  of  Caiiibray  was  ihc  conlecjuence  of , their 
rcfufal. 

Lr.T  us  take  a  view  of  that  republic,.  jR-hichcxcit^ 
the  jealoufy  of  fo  many  princes  and  ftates,  and  CP- 
mentcd  this. famous  confederacy, 

Vi:mice,  my  dear  Philip,  took  ifs  rife,  as  I  have 
had  occafion  to  notice,  during  the  inroads  of  the  Baf* 
barians,  in  the  fifth  century.  The  little  iilands  of  the 
Adriatic  ffulf  afforded  an  afvlum  to  the  neighbour* 
Ing  inhabitants  who  originally  lived  by  fiffiing,  and 
afterwards  grew  rich  and  powerful  by  commerce. 
They  again  got  footing  on  the  Terra  Firma ;  and  Ve- 
nice now  extendedher  dominion  from  the  lakcof  Coroo 
to  the  middle  of  Dalmatia.  The  Turks  had  defpoiled 
her  of  what  fhe  had  taken  from  the  Ghrillian  empe- 
rors in  Greece  ;  but  (he  ftill  retained  the  large  iilanJ 
of  Gandia  or  Crete,  and  foon  got  poffeffion  of  Cyprus. 

The  civil  conftitution  of  Venice,  eftablifhcd  on* 
firm  bafis,  had  fuffcrcd  no  confiderablc  alteration  for 

iivcral 
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I  centuries;  and  the  republic,  during  the  fame   ^^K^ 
;  of  time,  had  condufted  its  affairs  with  an  uni-    i^^.,^^!^ 
ind  vigorcfus  fpirit  of  policy,  which  gave  it  great   a  D.  ijot 
tage  over  other  ftates,  whofe  view&and  mcafures 
ed  as  often  as  the  form  of  their  goyernmeiit,  or 
:ribns  who  adminiilered  it.    £ut.the  cooAitu- 
f  this  republic  had  one  eflTential  fault ;  it  w^inted 
uterpoifc  to  the  power  of  the  nobles,   and  did 
Tcr  proper  encouragement  to  the  common  peo- 
No  private  citizens  of  Venice  can  rife  to  the 
>f  a  fenator,  or  occupy  any  confiderablc  employ- 
in  a  ftate. 

:h  a  partial  ariftocracy,-  which  lodges  all  power 
I  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  community,  isr 
ally  jealous  The  Venetian  nobles  drftruft^d 
own  fobjefis,  and  were  afraid  of  allowing  them 
fe  of  arms  :  the  military  force  of  the  republic. 
Fore,  confided  wholly  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
iivas  the  command  of  thefe  ever  trufled  to  noUa 
tians,  left  they  ihould  acquire  fuch  influence 
the  army  as  might  endanger  public  liberty.  A 
r  of  fortune  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies' 
e  commonwealth;  and  to  obtain  that  honour 
le  great  objed  of  the  Italian  Condotihri^or  \c2idcri 
mds,  who  made  a  trade  of  war,  during  the  four- 
1  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  hired  out  troops 
Ferent  princes  and  ftates  ■. 

REPUBLIC  that  difarnied  itsf  fubjefts,  artd  ex- 
d  its  nobles  from  military  command,  mufl  have 
rd  on  warlike  enterprizes  at  great  difadvan*^ 
;  but  its  commerce  was  an  inexhauftible  iburce 

i4  Sandl  iSArMT  ChU.  rmmim¥f» 
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PARTL  of  Opulence.  All  the  oations  in  Europe  depended  Of 
aTdu^oS.  ^^^^  Venetians,  not  only  for  the  precious  cortimodit 
of  the  Eaft,  which  they  imported  by  tbtr  way  of 
gypt,  but  for  various  manufadures  fabricarted 
them  alone,  or  iinilhed  with  a  dexterity  and  clegai 
unknown  in  other  countries.  From'  this  extenf 
commerce,  the  date  derived  fiich  imnreafe  foppii 
as  concealed  the  vices  in  its  conftritutioo^  and  i 
aMed  it  to  keep  on  foot  fuch  armies  as  were  an  ov 
match  for  the  fcrrce  which  any  of  its  netghbo^Ars  coi 
bring  into  the  field.  Venice  became  an  objeft  oft 
ror  to  the  Italian  ilatcs.  Her  wealth  was  viewe^w 
envy  by  the  grcateft  monarchs,  who  could  not  ' 
with  her  private  citizens  in  the  magnificence  of  tb 
buildings,  in  the  richn^fs  of  their  drefs  and  fnrntta 
or  in  fplcndor  and  elegance  of  living.  AAd  Juli 
IL  wliofe  ambition  and  abilities  were  equal  to  th< 
of  any  pontiff  who  had  evor  fat  on  the  papal  thrcM 
by  working  upon  the  fears  of  the  ItaliaBs,  and  tip 
the  avarice  of  the  princes  beyond  the  Alps,  indoc 
them  to  form  againft  this  proud  rcprrbfic  one  of  ti 
moft  extenfive  confederacies  that  Europe  had  et 
beheld. 

The  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  flic  king 
Spain,  and  the  pope,  were  principals  in  the  league 
Cambray,  to  which  almoft  all  the  princes  of  Italy  a 
ceded  ;  the  lead  confiderable  of  them  hoping  for  for 
ihare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  ilate,  which  they  deemed 
be  devoted  to  inevitable  deftruftion.-  The  Venciia 
might  have  diverted  this  fiorm,  or  have  broken 
force  ;  but  with  a  prefumptious  rafhncfs,  to  wbi 
there  is  nothing  iimilar  in  the  courfe  of  their  hifl^ 
tfacy  waited  its  approach.  The  impetuous  vafour 
the  French  rendered  inefit£tual  all  their  precautic 
for  the  fafety  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  battle  of  A 

Aad 
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idcli   fought  near  the  river  Adda,   entirely  ruined  LETTER 

ic  army  on  which  they  relied  for  defence.  Julius  11;   ^         '  ,^ 

ized  all  the  towns  which  they  held  in  the  eccle{iafti<»  a.  d.  1509* 

1  territories  ;  and  Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  places 

bich  they  had  gqt  poiTcffion  of  on  the  coaft  of  Ca- 

bria,  to  his  Neapolitan  dominions.   Maximilian,  at 

e  head  of  a  powerful  army,  advslnced  towards  Ye* 

ce  on   ont  fide;   the   Frenqh  puflied   their  con* 

lefts  on  the  other  ;  and  the  Venetians  furrounded 

f  fo  many  enemies,  and  left  without  one  ally,  funk 

om  the  height  of  prefumption  to  the  depths  of  de- 

»air.     They  abandoned  all  their  territories  on  th« 

>ntinenr,  and  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  capital,  as 

icir  laft  refuge,  and  the  only  place  which  they*hoped 

)  preferve  *• 

JOLitJs  having  thus,  in  the  humiliation  of  the  Ve- 
etians,  attained  his  firft  ohjefV,  began  to  think  of 
nefecond,  more  worthy  of  his  enterprifing  genius, 

*  the  expulfion  of  every  foreign  power  out  of  Italy.** 
or  this  purpofe  it  was  ncccffary  todiffolve  the  League 
f  Cambray,  and  fow  diifcnfions  among  thofe  princes 
'horn  he  had  formerly  united.  He  abfolvcd  the  Vc- 
etians,  on  their  ceding  to  him  the  placed  claimed  by 
le  Holy  See,  from  that  anathema  which  had  been 
ronounced  againft  thein ;  and  he  concluded  an  alliance 
ith  the  republic  'againft  thofe  very  French  whom 
:h2fd  called  in  to  opprcfs  it.  Their  imperioufnefs 
id  rendered  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Italians; 
id  Julius  II.  who  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  was  greatly 
firous  of  revenging  upon  Lewis  the  triumphant  of- 
Qtation  with  which  he  had  punilhed  the  revolt  of  that 
ty,  whofe  records  he  caufed  to  be  burnt,  and  whofe 

•  Ovicciardim.  Mezeray.  Hijf.  dt  ta  Ligm  fuitt  m  Camlny,  par  M. 
>bc(iuBo«. 
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PART  I.  principal  citizens  he  obliged  to  kneel  at  the  fboC  ot  hit 
ArD.1509.  throne,  while  he  pronounced  their  fentence ;  whichi 
after  all,  was  only  Co  pay  a  trifling  fine*  Qo  Lewis, 
therefore,  the  haughty  pontiff  was  determined  that 
the  tcmpeft  firft  (hould  fall ;  and,  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  this  bold  projed,  he  at  once  fought  for  a 
ground  of  quarrel  with  that  monarch,  and  courted 
the  alliance  of  foreign  princes.  He  declared  tmv 
againft  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  confederate  of  Lewis; 
he  folicited  the  favour  of  Henry  VIIL  who  had  lately 
afccndcd  the  throne  of  England,  by  fendinghtili  a(a« 
cred  rofe,  perfumed  with  mufk,  and  anointed  with 
chrifm  :  he  detached  Ferdinand  from  the  league,  and 
drew  him  over  to  his  party,  by  granting  him  the 
full  invefliture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  wblt 
A.D.  J5X0.  he  chiefly  valued,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Swifi» 
whofe  fubfldy  Lewis  had  refufed  to  augment,  aol 
whom  he  had  offended  by  fome  contumelious  ezpret 
(ions  K 

Th  B  confederacy  of  Cambray  being  thus  diflblred^ 
the  face  of  aff^airs  foon  began  to  wear  a  very  difiercnt 
appearaace  in  Italy,  The  Venetians,  now  recovertd 
from  their  conftcrnation,  were  able  to  make  head  a* 
gainft  the  emperor,  and  even  to  regain  part  of  the  te^ 
ritory  which  they  had  loft.  The  pope  and  his  allici 
made  war  upon  the  duke  of  Fcrrara,  the  ally  of  France* 
They  were  oppofed  by  the  French  troops,  and  obliged 
to  raifc  the  fiege  of  Bologna;  but  they  afterwards 
formed  that  of  Mirandola,  where  Julius  appeared  in 
perfon,  vifitcd  the  trenches,  haftcncd  the  operations, 
and  entered  the  breach,  with  all  the  ardourof  ayouif 
foldier  in  purfuit  of  military  glory  ♦. 

J*  Id.  ibid.     Sjpclm.  Cord!  4.  Guicciardini. 
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LEtlrit,  in  the  mean  time,  was  at  a  loCi  hosv  to  aS  : 
Ofter-awcd  hy  bis  veneration  for  the  vicar  of  Chrift, 
lie  was  afraid  to  let  his  generals  take  thofc  advantages 
which  fortODC  threw  in  their  way.    He  was,  there- 
fore, defirousto  diveft  Julias  of  that  facrcd  charader, 
which  chiefly  rendered  him  formidable.     With  this 
view,  io  eonjunfiion  with  Maxiiriilian,  who  was  him- 
fdf  ambitious  of  the  papacy,   and  by  the  authority 
of  fome  difgufted  cardina!s,  he  (uminoned  a  general 
eouncil  at  Pifa,  in  order  to  reform  the  church,  and 
dicck   the  exorbitancies  of  the  fovcreign    pontiff.   A.b.t$iu 
Bat  Lewis  was  as  irrefolutc  in  fupporting  the  council, 
as  in  intruding  his  generals.  Julius  faw  his  timidity, 
tad  availed  himfelf  of  it.     Ht  fummoned  ai  council, 
at  the  Lateran  :   he  put  Pifa  under  an  interdict,  and 
til  the  places  that  fhould  give  fhelter  to  the  fchifmati- 
al eouncil ;  he  excommuiricatcd  the  cardinals  and 
prelates  who  attended  it ;   he  even  pointed  his  fpiri- 
tml  thunder  againft  the  princes  who  adhered  to  it :  he 
freed  their  fubje6ts  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and 
|Kfe  their  dominions  to  every  6ne  who  could  take 
foSeSion  of  them  ^ 

AlfBiTtOK  lays  hold  of  the  flighteit  pretences  to 
Iteomplilh  its  defigns.    The  crafty  Ferdinand,  who 
bid  obuined  the  furfiame  of  Catholic,  but  who  re- 
garded the  cauTe  of  the  pope  and  of  religion  folely  as 
a  cover  ta  his  felfifh  politics,  made  this  anathema  of 
.Julius  a  pretext  for  robbing  the  king  of  Navarre  of 
hit  dominions,  as   an  ally  of  France,   and  confe- 
gently  included  in  the  bull  fulminated  againft  die 
idherents  of  the  council  of  Pifa.    The  method  which 
he  took  to  ctk€t  this  conqueft,  was  no  lefs  fingular 
thaa  the  aieafure.    Henry  VIII.  his  fon-in-law,  na*^ 

5.  sptlm.  c^tuii. 
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FART  I.  tarally  iincere  and  fangnine  in  temper,  Was  in< 
A.  D.  sen.  ^^^^  ^  hearty  defire  of  protcfiing  the  pope  from 
opprelBon,  to  which  he  believed  him  expofed  i 
the  French  monarch.  Impatient  alfo  of  acquiring 
di(lin£^ion  in  Europe,  to  which  his  power  and.< 
lence  entitled  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  ne 
amid  the  noife  of  arms  :  he  was,  therefore,  lo 
join  that  alliance,  which  the  pope,  Spain,  and 
nice  had  formed  agaxnfl  Lewis.  Ferdinand  fan 
intemperate  ardour,  and  made  him  the  inftrm 
of  his  own  bafe  ambition. 

This  artful  prince,  who  confidered  his  clofe  i 
nexion  with  Henry  only  as  the  means  of  taking 
vantage  of  his  inexperience,  advifed  him  not  to  in 
France  by  the  way  of  Calais,  where  he  himfelf  Ih 
not  have  it  in  his  power  to  aflift  him  :  he  exh( 
him  rather  to  fend  forces  to  Fontarabia,  whenc 
could  eafily  make  a  conqueft  of  Guienne,  a  proi 
in  which  it  was  imagined  the  Englifli  had  ftill  i 
adherents.  He  promifed  to  forward  this  conque: 
the  junfiion  of  a  Spanifh  army  :  and  fo  zealpu 
he  feem  to  promote  the  interefts  of  Ms  fon-in- 
that  he  even  fent  veffels  to  England,  in  ord( 
tranfport  the  forces  which  Henry  had  levied  for 
purpofc.  But  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  whocomm 
cd  the  Englifh  army,  was  no  fooner  landed  in 
pufcoa,  than  Ferdinand  fuggefted  the  neceffity  o 
fubduing  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  lies  o 
frontiers  between  France  and  Spain. 

Dorset,  however  having  no  orders  to  mak 
any  where  but  in  France,  refufed  to  take  any  p 
that  enterprize  :  he  therefore  remained  in  his  qu 
at  Fontarabia.    But  fo  fubtle  was  the  contriva] 

Fcrdi 
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Fcrdioandy  that  the  Englifh  army,  even  while  it  lay    LETTER 
io  that  fitaation,  was  almoft  equally  ferviceable  to  his   ^_     _'  | 
pprpofir,  as  if  it  had  a£led  in  conjunAion  with  his 
own.  It  kept  the  French  army  in  awe,  and  prevented 
it  from  advancing  to  fuccour  the  kingdom   of  Na- 
varre ;  fo  that  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanllh  general, 
having  full  Icifure  to  conduft  his  operations,   after 
fttbdaing  the  fmaller  towns,   made  himfelf  mafter  of  A.D.  1512. 
Pampeluna,   the  capital,    and  obliged  John  d' Albeit 
thcfovcrcign,  to  feck  rcftige  in  France.    Dorfet  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England,  with  his  army  much 
diminilhed  by  want  and  (icknefs,  without  being  able 
tpefieft  any  thing  for  the  interefts  of  his  mafter; 
and  Henry,  enraged  at  his  ill  fuccefs,  was  with  dif- 
&t]lty.made  feniible  of  the  fraudulent  conduft  of 
Ferdinand,  his  deceitful  father-in-law  ^. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfafting  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Pyrenees,   events  of  ftill  greater  moment 
kappened  beyond  the  Alps.    Though  the  war  which 
Eftgland  waged  againft  France,  brought  no  advantage 
to  the  former  kingdom,   it  was  of  much  prejudice  to 
tbe  latter;   and  by  obliging  Lewis  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  Italy,  loft  him  the  fuperiority  which  his 
arms,  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  had  ac- 
quired in  that  country.  Gafton  de  Foix,  his  nephew, 
had  been  entrufted  with  the  command  of  the  French 
forces;   and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,   exhibited, 
in  a  few  months,  fuch  feats  of  military  fkill  and  va- 
lour, as  were  fufiicient  to  render  illuftrious  the  life 
of  the  oldeft  general.  His  career  terminated  with  the 
faoious  battle  of  Ravenna ;  which,  after  the  moft  ob-   April  it^ 
ftinate  difpute,  he  gained  over  the  Spaniih  and  papal 
armies.     He  periihed  the  moment  his  viftory  was 

6.  Herbert,    Hifi.  Hen,  FIJI.    Polyd.  Vlrg, 
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^FART  f.  complete,  and  with  him  pcrifhed  the  fortune  of  the 
A.D.1512.  French  arms  in  Italy.  The  Swifs,  who  had  noiT 
rendered  themfelves  formidable  by  their  bands  of  dif* 
ciplined  infantry,  invaded  the  duchy  of  Milan  witb 
a  numerous  army,  and  excited  its  inconftant  inhabi- 
tants to  a  revolt  againft  the  dominion  qf  France* 
Genoa  followed  the  example  of  that  duchy  ;  and 
Lewis,  in  the  courfc  of  a  few  weeks,  totally  loft  hit 
Italian  conquefts.  Maximilian  Sfor2»,  the  fon  rf 
Ludovico,  was  again  reinftated  in  the  poflTeflion  of 
Milan,   and  the  Gcnoefe  recovered  their  liberty  '. 

The  expulfion  of  the  French  gave  much  plcafuretp 
the  pope ;  more  efpecially  as  he  owed  it  to  the  6wi(S| 
whom  he  had  honoured  with  the  title  of  Defendtrs§f 
the  Holy  See,  and  whofc  councils  he  hoped  always  tq 
govern.  Julips  II.  however,  enjoyed  this  fatisfadioo 
A.D.  1513.   but  a  fhort  time.     He  died  fuddenly,  at  an  advanced 
9gc,  and  was  fucccedcd  in  the  pontificate  by  John  of 
Medicis,  fon  of  the  celebrated  Laurence,   who  had 
governed  Florence  with  fo  much  reputation,  and  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Father  of  tht  Mufis,     John 
took  the  name  of  Leo  X.  and  proved  one  of  the  moft 
illuflrious  pontiffs  that  ever  fat  on  the  papal  throne. 
Humane,  generous,  affable,  the  patron  of  every  art, 
and  the  friend  of  every  virtue,  he  had  a  foul  no  left 
capable  of  forming  great  defigns  than  his  prcdecclTorj 
but  he  was  more  delicate  in  employing  means  for  the 
execution  of  them.    By  the  ncgociations  of  Leo,  who 
adhered  to  the  political  fy  flem  of  Julius,  the  emperor 
Maximilian  was  detached  from  the  French  intereft; 
and   Henry   VIII.    notwithflandipg  his   djfappoint- 
ments  in  the  former  campaign,  was  fl ill  encouraged 
to  profecute  his  warlike  mcafurcs  againft  Le\yis  '• 

y,  Gulcciardini.  S.  Father  Paul.  Guicclardmi.  Hcrbfrt. 
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Holder  to  prcycntdifturbancc  from  Scotland,  while  LEtTEi. 

EagUfh  arms  (hould  be  employed  on  the  continent,  .    _    "j^ 

n^dUpatched  an  arobaflador  to  James  IV.  his  A.  D.  1513. 

dicr-in-Iaw,  with  inftru£tions  to  accommodate  all 

crences  between  the  two  kingdomt.    Some  com- 

bts  had  already  been  made  on  both  fides ;  but 

Iters  might  cafily  have  been  fettled,  had  it  not 

3  for  Henry's  projefled  invafionof  Trance,  which 

Cbd  ^e  jealoufy  of  the  Scottiih  nation.    The  an- 

tt  league  which  fubtifted  between  France  and 

tlandy  was  efteemed  the  moft  facred  bond  of  con** 

tion,  and  unlverfally  believed  by  the  Scots,  efien- 

to  the  prelervation  of  their  independency  againft 

rople  fo  much  fuperior  as  the  £nglifb.     Henry's 

uflador  therefore  cafily  forefaw,  though  James 

.  made  profelfions  of  maintaioiog  a  Rcutrality^ 

t  a  war  with  Scotland  would  in  the  end  prove  in- 

taUe ;  and  he  gave  warning  of  the  diinger  to  his 

Her^  who  fent  the  earl  of  Surry  to  put. the  borders 

i  pofiure  of  defence^   and  to  re£ft  the  expeded 

3ad  of  the  enemy  »• 

MEANWHILE  the  king  of  England,  all  on  fire  for 
[itary  fame,  invaded  France  by  the  way  of  Calais, 
t  of  all  the  allies,  on  whofe  affiftance  he  relied,  the 
ifs  alone  fully  performed  their  engagements.  Mazi- 
lian,  among  others,  failed  to  perform  his;  al** 
>ugh  he  had  received,  in  advance,  a  lubfidy  of  an 
ndred  and  twenty  thoufand  crowns.  That  he  might 
ike  fome  atonement^  however,  for  his  breach  of 
th,  he  appeared  in  perfon  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
ned  the  Englifh  army  with  a  fmall  body  of  German 
d  Flemifh  troops,   that  were  uieful  in  giving  an 

9«  Buchaoao.    pnimmott^.    Herbert* 
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example  of  difciplinc  to  Henry's  new  levied  forces* 
The  emperor  carried  iiis  condefcenfion  yet  farther*  . 
He  did  not  pretend,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  aA  at  .^ 
an  auxiliary,  but  ehlifted  himfclf  in  the  fcryice  of  the 
Englifli  monarch;  wore  the  crofs  of  St.  George,  an4 
received  a  hundred  ducats  a  day  for  the  ufe  of  hb 
table  '^ 

An  emperor  of  Germany,  ferving  under  a  king  of 
England,  and  living  by  his  bounty,  was  furely  a  fpec- 
tacle  truly  extraordinary ;  but  Henry  treated  him  witli 
the  higheft  refpeA,  and  he  really  direfted  all  the  ope« 
rations  of  the  war.  The  firft  entcrprize  which  they 
undertook  was  the  iiegc  of  Terouane,  a  town  (ituat^ 
on  the  borders  of  Picardy.  During  the  attack  of  this 
place  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Guinegate, 
where  the  cavalry  of  France  fled  at  the  firft  onfet^ 
and  in  which  the  duke  of  Longueviile,  Buffi  d'Am« 
boife,  Clermont,  Imbcrcourt,  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
and  many  other  officers  of  diftin6tion,  were  made 
prifoners.  This  a£tion,  or  rather  rout,  is  commonly 
called  the  Battle  of  Spurs  ;  bccaufc  the  French,  on  tl^at 
occafion,  made  more  ufe  of  their  fpurs  than  their  mi» 
litary  weapons  "'. 

After  fo  confiderablc  an  advantage,  Henry,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  complete  army  of  fifty  thoufand 
men,  might  have  made  incurfions  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
and  fpread  confufion  and  dcfolation  every  where.  It 
therefore  gave  Lewis  great  joy,  when  he  heard,  that 
the  king  of  England,  inflead  of  pufhing  his  viSory, 
had  returned  to  the  ficge  of  Terouane.  That  place, 
however,  was  foon  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  the  an- 

JO.  P«)l)<lorc  Vifg.  1 1.  H.j7.  is  Chev.  Bayard,     Mem,  it  BelUi, 
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xiticiof  the  French  were  again  renewed  with  regard  f-ErTEjt 
to  the  motions  of  the  Englifh.    The  Swifs  at  the   ,  -^^  > 
^ametime  had  entered  Burgundy  with  a  formidable  ▲.p.iiii. 
amiy;  and  the  Catholic  king,  though  he  had  made  a 
truce  with  Lewis,  fccmcd  difjpofcd  to  fcize  every  ad« 
vui^age  w^ich  fortune  (hould  prefent  jto  him.     Never 
was  the  French  monarchy   in  greater  danger,  or  lef$ 
i(^  a  condition  to  defend   itfelf  againft  thofe  power- 
ful armies  which  alTailcd  or  threatened  it  on  every 
fide. 

Lewis,  though  fruitful  in  expedients,  was  now  at 
alofs  what  courfe  to  follow,  or  where  to  place  hisfafe- 
ty :  his  troops  were  difmayed,  his  people  intimidated, 
and  he  had  no  ally  to  afnft  him.  But  France  was  faved 
by  the  blunders  of  her  enemies.  The  Swifs  allowed 
tbemfelvesto  be  wheedled  intoa  negociation  by  Tre- 
mouille,  governor  of  Burgundy,  without  enquiring 
whether  he  had  any  powers  to  treat ;  and  that  noble- 
roao,  who  knew  he  fhould  be  difavowcd  by  his  mailer, 
fUpulated  whatever  they  were  pleafed  to  demand,  hap- 
py to  get  rid  of  fuch  dangerous  invaders  at  the  ex- 
peDce  of  a  little  money  and  many  empty  promifes. 
Ueory  difcovered  no  lefs  ignprance  in  the  condufi  of 
war  than  the  Swifs  in  negociation.  By  the  intereft- 
cd  counfel  of  Maximilian,  he  laid  iiege  to  Tournay, 
which  ^en  belonged  to  France,  and  afforded  the 
troops  of  that  kingdom  a  paifage  into  the  heart  of  the 
Netherlands.  Soon  after  the  reduAion  of  this  place, 
fnrhich  nowife  advanced  the  conquefts  of  Henry,  he 
was  informed  of  the  retreat  of  the  Swifs  ;  and  as  the 
feafon  was  now  far  advanced,  he  thought  proper  to 
return  to  England,  and  carried  with  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  **.     Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the 

2.  Mem.  de  FUurangtx.    GuicciardinL 
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FART  I.    iffue  of  a  campaign  much  boafted  of  by  the  EogIi{l| 
jLD^t5»S'  ^^^^^^^  i  ^^^  which,  all  circumftances  cooiidfired| 
was  unprofuable,  if  not  inglorious. 

The  fuccefs  whieh,  during  this  feafon,  attended 
the  Englifh  arms  in  North  Britain  was  more  decifive. 
James  IV.  had  aflfcmbled  the  whole  force  of  bis  do- 
minions,  and  croiTed  the  Tweed  at  the  head  of  9 
brave^  though  tumultuous  army  of  fifty  tboufand  mesp 
But  inftead  of  making  ufe  of  the  opportunity,  whidi 
the  abfence  of  Henry  afforded  him,  to  pufh  his  con* 
queftsy  he  wafted  his  time  in  the  arms  of  a  fair  cap- 
tive*  His  troops  became  diflatisfied,  and  began  to  be 
pinched  with  hunger;  and  as  the  authority  of  the 
prince  was  yet  feeble  among  the  Scots,  and  military 
di£cipline  extremely  lax,  many  of  them  ftole  from  Ap 
camp,  and  retired  homewards.  Meanwhile  the  cad' 
of  Surry,  haying  colledcd  a  body  of  twenty «>fix  ClKHiy 
fand  jnen,  approached  the  enemy,  who  lay  on  ibmt 
high  grognd  near  thf  hills  of  Cheviot.  He  drew  them 
from  their  ftation,  by  feigning  to  enter  their  country^ 
and  an  obftinatc  battle  was  fought  in  the  field  of 

aept.^  Flouden,  where  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  flower 
of  Jiis  nobility  were  flain  "• — Henry,  on  thisoccafion, 
difcovered  a  mind  truly  gre^t  and  generous.  Tbou^ 
an  inviting  opportunity  was  now  offered  him  of  ex- 
tending hi$  c^mi«ion  over  the  whole  ifland,  he  took 

A.D.  1514.  compaifion  on  the  belpleis  condition  of  kis  fifter  Mar* 
g^ret,  and  her  iinfant  fon;  and  readily  granted  peace 
to  Scotland,  M  foon  as  it  was  applied  for* 

Soon  after  this  peace,  which  put  Henry  in  n  eon? 
diiion  to  proiecute  his  views  on  the  continent  to  mor^ 

13.  Buchanan.    Druznmond.    Herbert* 
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matyge,  z%  be  had  nothing  to  fear  from  hit  nqrr   Utm 
rn  netgfaboars,  a  general  pacification  took  place  t   ^J' 
^eeo  the  coflteading  powers.    L.ewis  reoouoced  a«d.i5I4. 
cofiQcil  of  Piia^  now  transferred  to  Lyons,  and 
)  X*  granted  bim  abfolution.    Fcrdio^  the  Ca« 
ic  renewed  the  truce  with  France;  and  he  and 
(imiliao  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Lewis  for  the 
riage  of  his  fecond  daughter,  Rcoee,  to  Charles^ 
ce  of  Spain,   their  conmion  graadfon.    Lewis 
(elf  efpoufed  the  princefs  Mary  of  England,  and 
ed  to  pay  Henry  a  million  of  crowns,  the  arreara 
by  the  treaty  of  Eftaplcs.    Tbefe  two  laonarcha 
eotered  into  an  alliance  for  ibeir  mutual  de<v 


Ewis  Xn.  thus  refcued  from  his  numerous  dif^ 
ties,  bad  the  happinefs  of  beholding  once  more 
&ur$  in  good  order,  and  all  Europe  in  tranguiU 
But  he  enjoyed  this  happinefs  only  a  (hort  while* 
lainted  with  the  beauty  and  elegant  aceomplifh* 
ts  of  his  young  queen,  he  forgot  in  her  arms  his 
need  age,  and  was  feduced  into  fuch  a  round  of 
J  and  pleafure  as  proved  very  unfui table  to  his 
oing  health**.  He  died  about  three  inootha  a. 9.1515. 
the  oaarriage,  in  his  iifty-fourtb  year,  and  when 
raa  meditating  anew  the  conqucft  of  Milan-* 
h  was  left  to  immortalize  the  name,  and  fwcll  the 
)rtunes  of  his  fucceffor. 


Do  Tillct. 

[5rantome,  Elege  ie  L$uu.  XII.  "  The  good  king  "  fay§  another 
"  for  the  fake  of  his  wife,  totally  altered  hit  manner  of  living. 
reas  before  he  ufed  to  dine  at  eiirlt  o*elecJk  in  the  morning,  he  ff«7v  did 
ine  till  nocH .  He  had  alfo  been  accujlomtd  to  go  to  M  ttjix  in  the 
y,  and  he  now  [rcqucnly  fat  up  till  midnight"  {^jfl'  de  Cbev, 
(J)  Nothing  can  mark  more  ftrongly  than  thii  }>aflkge  the  dif- 
bctween  the  a^ode  of  living  in  that  and  the  prefent  age  1 

There 
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PART  T.  There  is  no  perfeAion  in  human  beings,  my  i 
J^iy^i^iL  P^^'*P>  *"^  confcqucntly  not  in  kings,  whatevertl 
flatterers  may  tell  them ;  but  few  men,  either  prii 
or  fubgefts,  feem  to  have  poflTeflcd  more  focial 
benevolent  virtues  than  fell  to  the  (hare  of  Lewis  1 
tic  was  univerfally  beloved  by  his  people :  the  po 
lace  and  the  nobility  equally  adored  him,  tod  ans 
moully  called  him  their  Father ;  a  title  with  wl 
he  was  particularly  pleafed,  and  which  he  made  il 
lludy  of  his  life  to  deferve.  He  began  his  reign  i 
abolifhing  many  taxes ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  de 
notwithftanding  his  wars  and  his  difafters,  he  had 
minifhed  the  public  burdens  above  one  half.  Hisi 
misfortunes,  or,  in  a  political  fenfe,  his  errors, 
dcared  him  to  his  fubje£ls ;  for  it  was  well  kne 
that  he  might  have  maintained  hisconquefts  in  It 
if  he  would  have  levied  larger  fums  upon  his  peo 
But  his  heart  would  not  permit  him  to  diftrefs  the 
he  eftccmeJ  any  lofs  light,  compared  with  thai 
their  affcfiions.  His  moderation  was  no  lefs  remi 
able  than  his  humanity.  When  told  that  fomeof 
courtiers  fmiled  at  his  ceconomy,  which  they  co 
dered  as  too  rigid,  and  that  certain  authors  had  ta 
the  liberty  to  ridicule  it  in  their  writings,  he  wai 
no  means  difpleafed.  "  I  would  rather,"  replid 
magnanimoufly,  *^  that  my  people  fhould  liagl 
**  my  parfimony,  than  weep  at  their  own 
"preffions'V* 

1 6.  Hif,  ii  Louis  XIL  puh.  par  Theod.  Godefroy, 
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fgntral  Ftew  of  Evkofz  cofitinuidtfrotn  the  y/ceeff:on 
Francis  I.  in  1515,  to  tht  Death  of  the  Emperor 
[aXIMILIAK,  in  1519;  including  the  Rife  of  the 
BFORMATION  in  GERMANY* 

EWIS  XII.  was  fuccccdcd  on  the  throne  of 
France  by  his  fon-in-Iaw  francis,  count  of  An- 
emc,  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  whofc  military  aTdTisis. 
us,  it  was  forefecn,  would  foon  difturb  the  peace 
Europe*  Young,  brave,  ambitious,  and  enter- 
ing, he  immediately  turned  his  eyes  towards 
jj  as  the  fcene  of  glory  and  of  concjueft.  His 
objeft  was  the  recovery  of  Milan.  But  before 
It  out  on  that  expedition,  he  renewed  the  treaty 
ch  his  predcceflbr  had  concluded  with  England  ; 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  Spain,  where  Fer- 
md  was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  he  marched  his 
y  towards  the  Alps,  under  pretence  of  defending 
(kingdom  againft  the  incurdons  of  the  Swifs.  In- 
led  of  his  hodile  intentions,  that  warlike  people 
taken  up  arms,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope,  in 
:r  to  proteft  Maximilian  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan, 
im  they  had  reHored  to  his  dominions,  and  thought 
nfelves  bound  in  honour  to  fupport. 

'hese  hardy  mountaineers  took  poflcffion  of  all 
'c  paflcs  in  the  Alps,  through  which  they  thought 
French  muft  enter  Italy;  and  when  informed 
:  Francis  had  made  his  way  into  Piedmont,  by  a 
et  route,  they  defcended  undifmayed  into  the 
n,  and  gallantly  oppofed  themfelves  on  foot  to  the 
vy-armed  cavalry  of  France*    The  two  armiet 

OBtf 
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FART  u  met  at  Marignan,  near  Mila^ ;  where  was  fought  ori 
aTd/icic'.  ^^^^^  "^^ft  furious  and  obftinate  battles  mentioned  iif 
Uft.li.  the  hiftory  of  modern  timc^.  The  a£lion  began  to^ 
wards  evening :  night  parted  the  combatants ;  but  next 
morning  the  Swifs  renewed  the  attack  with  no* 
abated  ardour,  and  it  requited  all  the  heroic  valonf 
of  Francis  to  infpirehis  troops  with  courage  fuffictent 
to  reiift  the  (bocic.  The  Swifs,  though  broken  at  laft 
by  the  cavalry,  and  galled  by  the  cannon,  long  kept 
their  ground;  and  did  not  retire  till  they  bad  loft  up* 
wards  of  twelve  tboufand  of  their  beft  troops,  aboot 
one  half  of  their  whole  number.  The  lofs  of  the 
French  was  very  confiderable :  twenty  thoufand  men 
fell  on  both  (ides;  and  the  old  marefchal  Triyulzio,- 
who  had  been  prefent  at  eighteen  pitched  battles,  ufed 
to  declare,  that  in  comparifon  of  the  battle  of  Marig* 
nan,  every  other  engagement  he  had  fecn  was  but 
the  play  of  children,  but  that  thi's  was  a  umbat  of  heroes*^ 

The  furrcnder  of  the  city  of  Milan^,  and  the  cod- 
queft  of  the  whole  duchy,^  were  the  confequencci  of 
this  viftory.  Maximilian  Sforza  reUgncd  his  claim, 
in  confiderfttion  of  a  penfion ;  and  Francis  having 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  pope,  and  with  the  Swifts- 
returned  into  Francc^t  leaving  to  Charles  dukeof  BoUN 
bon  the  government  of  his  Italian  dominions  *• 

In  the  mean  time  the  fuccpft  and  glory  of  th6 
French  monarch  began  to  excite  jcaloufy  in  the  bread 
of  the  old  emperor  Maximilian  t  nor  was  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  Francis,  though  in  fo  diftartt  a  country,- 
regarded  with  indifference  even  by  the  king  of  Eng-^ 
land.  Henry  difpatched  a  minifter  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  with  fecret  orders  to  propofe  certain  pay-' 

u  Mm.tklkunmpu  »•  •luciindiuL    Meseniy. 
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fnentt  to  the  emperor:  and  Maximilian,  wfio  was 
ever  ready  to  embrace  any  overture  to  excite  frcfh 
troubles^  and  always  ncccflitouj,  immediately  in-  a.D*isii. 
▼aded  Italy  with  a  coniiderable  army.  But  thdt 
prince  being  repulfed  before  Milan,  by  the  French 
gtrrifon,  and  hearing  that  twelve  thoufand  Swifs 
were  advancing  to  its  relief,  retired  haftity  into  Ger- 
many ;  made  peace  with  France  and  with  Venice,  A.D.fit54 
eeded  Verona  to  that  republic  for  a  fom  of  money, 
tad  thus  excluded  himfelf,  in  fome  meafure,  from  all 
future  accefs  into  Italy  '. 

This  peace,  which  rcftorcd  univerfal  tranquillity 
to  Europe,  was  preceded  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  the  fuccellion  of  his  grandfon 
Ghatiestohis  extenfive  dominions;  an  event  which 
kad  long  been  looked  for,  and  from  which  the  moil 
important  confequences  were  expeded.  Charles, 
Who  bad  hitherto  rcfidcd  in  the  Low  Countries,  which 
ke  inherited  as  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  was 
BOW  near  the  full  age  of  fixteeni  and  polTeflfed  a  re- 
eolleAion  and  fedatenefs  much  above  his  years ;  but 
his  genius  had  yet  given  no  indications  of  that  fupe'^ 
rioricy,  which  its  maturcr  ftate  difplaycd.  That 
capacious  and  decifive  judgment,  which  afterwards 
direAed  (o  ably  the  affairs  of  a  vaft  empire,  was  lefl 
to  be  difcovered  by  thofe  great  events  to  which  it 
gave  birth,  and  thofe  occafions  which  made  it  necef* 
(ary.    At  prefcnt  there  was  little  call  for  it« 

Ca&DtnAL  Ximenes,  archbilhop  of  Toledo,  a 
perfon  of  equal  virtue  and  fagacity,  bad  prudently 
been  appointed,  by  the  will  of  Ferdinand,  (blc  regeof 

of 
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f^^t^  of  Caftilc,  till  the  arrival  of  his  grandfon.  ThiT 
A,P.  1516-  ^^^9  whofc  cbarader  is  no  Icfs  fiogular  than  Hluftri- 
OU9,  who  united  the  abilities  of  a  great  ftatefmaa 
with  the  abjeft  devotion  of  a  fuperflitious  monk^  aod 
the  magnificence  of  a  prime  minifter  with  the  aulle- 
rity  of  a  mendicant,  maintained  order  and  tranquil- 
lity m  Spain^  notwithftanding  the  difcontents  of  a 
turbulent  and  hlgh-fpiritcd  nobility.  When  they  dif- 
fused his  right  to  the  regency,  he  coolly  (hewed  them 
the  teftament  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  ratification  of 
that  deed  by  Charles  ;  but  thefe  not  fatisfying  them,* 
and  argument  proving  ineifeflual,  he  led  them  infeo* 
libly  towards  a  balcony^  whence  they  had  a  view  of 
;i  large  body  of  troops  under  arms  and  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery.  **  Behold,"  faid  the  cardinal^ 
raifing  his  voice,  and  extending  his  arm,  **  the 
"  powers  which  I  have  received  from  his  Catholic 
•'  Majefty  :  by  thefe  1  govern  Caftile  1  and  will  go* 
«*  vcrn  it,  till  the  king,  your  mafter  and  mine,  fhall 
«'  come  to  take  poflcffion  of  his  kingdom."  A  decla- 
ration fo  bold  and  determined  filcnced  all  oppo(]tion» 
snd  Ximenes  maintained  his  authority  till  the  ar* 
A.D.  1517.   rival  of  Charles  ♦. 

The  fate  of  tins  miniftcr  merits  our  attentioiS' 
though  not  immediately  conneSed  with  the  line  of 
general  h:ftory.  The  young  king  was  received  with  . 
tinivcrfal  acclamations  of  joy  ;  but  Ximenes  found 
little  caufe  to  rejoice.  He  tvas  feized  with  a  violent 
•  diforder,  fuppofcd  to  be  the  cfFcft  of  poifon ;  and 
when  he  recovered,  Charles,  prejudiced  ngainft  liim 
by  the  Spanifh  grandees  and  his  Flemifli  courtiers; 
flighted  his  advice,  and  allowed  him  every  day  ti 

4.  Flcchler,  yi§  dt  Ximctu 
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fink  into  ncglcd.  The  cardiDil  did  not  betr  this 
treatment  with  his  ufual  firmnefs  of  fpirit.  He  ex- 
peAed  a  more  grateful  return  from  a  prince,  to  whom  A.D.  1517* 
he  delivered  a  kingdom  far  more  flourifhing  than  it 
had  been  in  any  former  age,  and  authority  more  ex- 
teofive  and  better  cftablifhed  than  the  moft  iUuftrious 
bf  his  Sinceftori  had  ever  pdriTelTed.  ConfctouS  of  his 
dwn  integrity  and  merit,  he  could  not  therefote  re* 
fhiin  froth  giving  vent,  at  times,  to  indignation  and 
complaint.  He  lamented  the  fate  of  his  country, 
and  foretold  the  calamities  to  which  it  would  be  ex« 
pofed  from  the  infolence,  the  rapacioufnef^,  and  the 
ignorance  of  ftrangcrs.  Thefc  perfons  agitated  the 
foul  of  Ximcncs,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
king,  gcntecly  difmiffing  him  from  his  councils,  [un- 
der pretence  of  cafing  his  age  of  that  burden,  which 
he  had  fo  long  and  fo  ably  fuftained.  This  letter 
proved  fatal  to  the  minifter.  His  haiighty  mind  could 
not  endufe  difgracc,  nor  his  generous  heart  the  flings 
bf  ihgratitude :  he  expired  a  few  hours  after  reading 

WrtiLE  Charles ^*ras  taking  pblleffidnof  the  throne 
of  Spain,  in  confequcticc  of  the  death  of  one  grand- 
father,  another  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  him 
tte  imperial  crown.  With  this  view  Maximilian  af- 
fembled  a  diet  at  Augfburg,  where  he  ftrove  to  gain  a.D.i5X». 
the  favotir  of  the  cleftors  by  many  afts  of  benefi- 
cence, in  order  to  engage  them  to  chufe  that  young 
Iirince  as  his  fucceflbr.  But  Maximilian  himfelf  hav-^ 
ng  never  been  crownecf  by  the  pope,  a  ceremony 
deemed  effential  in  that  age,  as  well  as  the  preced- 
ing, he  was  confidered  only  as  king  of  the  Romans, 

5.  Marfallier,  Fu  de  Ximm.        Baudicr,  Hj/f.  de  Ximm. 
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or  emperor  diff ;  and  no  example  occurring  in  hiftor] 
of  any  perKbn  being  chofen  fucceflbr  to  a  king  of  tb 
Romans,  the  Germans,  ever  tenacious  of  their  forms 
obftinately  refofed  to  confer  upon  Charles  a  digur 
for  which  their  conftitution  knew  no  name^. 

But  the  diet  of  Augfburghad  other  bofineft.  Thi 
ther  was  fummoned  Martin  Luther,  for  ^^propagat 
<<  ing  new  and  dangerous  opinions."  Thefe  opini 
ons  were  no  other,  my  dear  Philip,  than  the  firft  pric 
ciples  of  the  Reformation;  which  foon  difl^£ed  tfaeo 
feWes  through  Germany,  which  were  afterwards  em 
braced  by  fo  many  nations,  and  which  feparated  on 
half  of  Europe  from  the  Romiih  church.  Of  tl 
origin  of  this  great  fchifm  fome  account  will  be  m 
cellary :  for  although  I  would  by  no  means  enga{ 
you  in  theological  difputes,  you  ought  to  know  tl 
grounds  of  a  controverfy,  which  produced  fo  r 
markable  a  revolution  in  the  religious  world^  in  tl 
creeds  and  ceremonies  of  Chriftians,  that  you  may  I 
the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  its  effefls  upon  fbciet] 
upon  induftry,  literature,  policy,  and  morals.  Inth; 
light  only  I  mean  to  confider  it ;  the  road  to  heave 
I  leave  to  heavenly  direftors. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  Letters  I  have  had  occafic 
to  obferve  the  rife  of  the  pope's  j^iritual  power,  \ 
well  as  of  his  temporal  dominion  ;  to  trace  the  pre 
grefs,  and  to  remark  the  abufes  of  each.  A  rcpcii 
tion  here  would  diercfore  be  unneceflary.  The  fpi 
ritual  defpotifm  of  Gregory  VIL  the  temporal  t] 
ranuy  of  Alexander  VI.  and  the  bloody  ambition  ( 
Julius  IL  makcbtoo  ftrong  an  impreffion  on  the  mic 

6.  Ban^tom.!!. 
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to  be  foon  effaced.  After  that  enormous  privilege  letter 
which  the  Roman  pontiffs  affumed  of  difpoling  of  ^^  ^ 
crowns,  and  of  rcleafing  nations  from  their  oath  of  A.D.i^i%. 
allegiance,  the  moft  pernicious  to  focicty  was  that  of 
abfolving  individuals  from  the  ties  of  moral  duty* 
This  dangerous  power,  or  one  equivalent  to  it,  th* 
pope  claimed  as  the  fucceflbr  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  fpiritual  treafury  of  the  church,  fup- 
pofed  .to  contain  the  fuper-abounding  good  works  of 
the  faints,  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jcfus 
Chrift.  Out  of  this  inexhauftible  ftorehoufe  of  fu- 
perabundant  merit,  his-  holinefs  might  retail,  at 
pleafure,  particular  portions  to  thofc  who  were  defi* 
cient.  He  affumed,  in  fhort,  and  direftly  exercifed, 
the  right  of  pardoning  fins ;  which  was,  in  other 
words,  granting  a  permiffion  to  commit  them ;  for 
if  it  is  known,  as  had  long  been  the  cafe  in  the*  Ro- 
aiiffi  church,  at  what  price  the  punifhment  of  any 
crime  may  be  bought  off,  the  encouragement  to  vice 
is  the  fame  as  if  a  difpenfation  had  been  granted  be* 
'  fore  hand.    And  even  that  was  frequently  indulged. 

The  influence  of  fuch  indulgences  upon  morals,  may 
eafily  be  imagined ;  cfpecially  in  ages  when  fuper- 
'  ftition  had  filenced  the  voice  of  confcience,  and  reat* 
fon  was  bewildered  in  Gothic  darknefs;  when  the 
church  had  every  where  provided  fanftuaries,  which 
not  only  fcreened  from  the  arm  of  the  civil  magiftrate 
perfons  guilty  of  the  greatcft  enormities,  but  often 
enabled  them  to  live  in  affluence.  Yet  that  great  hi- 
fioriati,  and  profound  philofopher,  Mr.  Hume,  has 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  proteftant  writers  are  mi- 
fiaken  in  fuppofing,  that  a  diffolution  of  morals  fhould 
enfoe,  <<  becaufe  a  man  could  purchafe  for  a  ihilling, 
'^  aa  indulginci  for  the  moft  enormous  and  unheard  of 

O  a  «  crimes  !*' 
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*•  crimes  7  !*»     But  you,  1  hope,  will  think  otherwHr, 
jT^'^Ti    ^^^^  yo^  liavc  duly   weighed  the  ^foregoing  cos* 
^       fiderations. 

Mr.  Hume  fecms  here  to  have  forgot,  that  all  mtii 
are  not  philofophers :  or  blinded  by  the  love  of  pi- 
radox,  to  have  loft  fighr  of  common  fcnfc.  He  feeiBS 
even  to  have  loft  light  of  his  argument;  for  he  adds, 
that  ^'  after  thcfe  indulgences,  there  ftill  remained 
«  hell-fire,  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  the  reraoiles  of 
««  confciencc,"  to  awe  mankind  to  their  duty.  Now 
the  firft  of  thefe  aflcrtions  is  literally  falfe;  for  the 
very  words  of  an  indulgence,  lx)re,  that  it  refioied 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  granted,  *<  to  that  iniio* 
«<  cence  and  purity  which  he  poflcffcd  at  bapdfm:** 
and,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Romifh  chuidi) 
the  infant  is  then  fit  for  heaven.  But  the  indulgence 
did  not  ftop  here:  it  concluded  thus;  ^^fo  that  whet 
«  you  die,  the  gates  of  punifhment  (hall  be  fhot^ 
<<  and  the  gates  of  the  paradife  of  delight  fhall  be  | 
<<  opened*.'*  The  terror  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  asF  | 
have  already  Ihcwn,  could  be  very  fmall,  when  the 
church  afforded  fliclter  to  evc;ry  criminal  that  fought 
her  fanduaries,  and  took  into  her  bofom  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  Confcicncc,  indeed,  fo  often  re- 
prefented  by  this  doubting  fagc  as  an  erring  guide,  as 
a  principle  fuperinduced  and  local,  confcience  could 
not  be  baniflied  the  human  breaft ;  but  its  voice,  if 
not  entirely  filcnccd  by  fuperftition,  was  too  feeble  to 
be  liftencd  to  by  the  felf-dcluding  and  head-ftrong 
paffions  of  man,  when  flattered  by  the  hope,  or  en- 
couraged by  the  alTurance  of  a  papal  indulgence. 


7.  Hlfi.  ^^ Rr^hmi,  ToT.  IT.  note  A.  8.  Seckeod.  Cmwmd,)Sk,u 

Robcnfon,  //^.  C'MrUt  V.  book  ii. 
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These  indulgences,  or  plenary  pardons,  of  which  letter 
I  iarc  been  led  infcnfibly  to  fpcak,  and  which  not  ^  ^!  ^ 
ooljr  ferved  as  a  rcmiflion  of  fins  to  the  living,  but  as  A.D.1518. 
a  rclcafc  to  the  dead  from  the  pains  of  purgatory, 
jftrc  firft  invented  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recompence  for 
thofe  who  engaged  in  the  wild  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land.  They  were  afterwards  granted  to  fuch  as  con- 
tribated  money  for  that  or  any  other  pious  purpofe : 
and  the  fuoas  fo  raifcd  were  frequently  diverted  to 
other  alcf.  They  were  employed  to  fwcll  the  ftatc, 
to  fornilh  the  luxuries,  or  accomplifh  the  ambitious 
eoterprizes  of  the  popes.  John  XXII.  reduced  this 
fpiritual  traffic  into  a  fyftem  ;  and  Leo  X.  that  great 
patroQ  of  arts  and  of  letters,  having  exhaufted  the 
papal  treafury  in  rewards  to  men  of  genius,  in  mag« 
nificeot' works,  and  expenfive  pleafures,  thought  that 
lie  might  attempt,  without  danger,  thofe  pious  frauds 
fi)  fuccefsfully  pradifed  by  the  moft  ignorant  of  his 
predcceflbrs :  J^eo  publilhcd  a  general  fale  of  Indul^ 

It  any  thing  could  apologize  for  a  religious  cheat 
that  tends  to  the  fubverfion  of  morals,  Leo's  apology 
was  ready.  He  was  engaged  in  building  that  fuperb 
temple,  St.  Peter's  cathedral,  founded  by  his  predecef- 
for,  and  the  Turks  were  preparing  to  enter  Germany. 
He  had  no  occafion  to  forge  pretences  for  thisexten- 
fion  of  papal  authority.  But  Leo,  though  a  polite 
Icholar,  and  a  fine  gentleman,  was  but  a  pitiful  pope.  ' 
Liberal  minded  himfelf,  and  furrounded  by  liberal 
saioded  men,  he  did  not  forfee,  that  the  lamp  of 
knowledge,  which  he  held  up  to  mankind,  would  light 
them  to  the  abode  of  Superftition ;  would  fliew  them 
ber  errors,  her  impoflures,  her  ufurpations,  and  their 
pwn  flavilh  condition.    He  did  not  refle£i,  that  iropqr 

O  3  litioni 
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^PART  I.  iitions  employed  with  fuccefs  in  one  age,  may  prove 
A.D.isiS,  dangerous  experiments  in  another.     But  he  had  (boo 
occafion  to  remember  it* 

The  abufe  of  the  fale  of  indulgences  in  Germany, 
where  they  were  publicly  retailed  in  alehoufes,  and 
where  the  produce  of  particular  diftrifls  was  farmed 
out,  in  the  manner  of  a  toll  or  cuftom,  awakened  the 
indignation  of  Martin  Luther,  an  Auguftine  friar, 
and  profcffor  of  theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Wit- 
.    temberg.     Luther  was  alfo  incenfed,  it  is  faid,  that 
the  privilege  of  vending  this  fpiritual  merchandife  had 
been  taken  from  his  order,  and  given  to  the  Domi- 
nicans.   But,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  wrote  and  he 
preached  againft  indulgences.   His  writings  were  read 
with  avidity,  and  his  difcourfes  were  liftened  to  with 
admiration.    He  appealed  to  reafon  and  fcripture,  for 
the  truth  of  his  arguments,  not  to  the  decifioas  of 
councils,  or  of  popes.     A  corner  of  the  veil  was  now 
happily  lifted.     The  people,  ev^rfond  of  judging  for 
themfelves  (and  in  matters  which  concern  themfelves 
only,  they  have  an  undoubted  right,)  flattered  by 
this  appeal,  began  to  call  in  cjueftion  that  authority 
which  they  had  formerly  reverenced,  which  they  had 
blindly  adored;  and  Luther,  emboldened  by  fuccefs, 
extended  his  views,  and  ventured  to  declaim  againft 
other  abufes.     From  abufes  he  proceeded  to  ufurpa- 
tions;  from  ufurpations  to  errors;  and  from  one  error 
to  another,  till  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Romifh  church 
began*  to  totter^ 

Leo,  in  the  mean  time,  alarmed  at  the  progrcfs  of 
this  daring  innovator,  had  fummoned  him  to  anfwer 
for  his  (lofirines  at  Rome.  But  that  citation  was  re- 
mitted at  the  interccfGon  of  Frederic,  furnamed  the 

WifC| 
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Wife,  dcSor  of  Saxony,  who  had  hitherto  protcftcd  LETTER 
Luther;  and  his  caufe  was  ordered  to  be  tried  in  Ger-  ^  J^  > 
many,  by  cardinal  Cajetan,  a  Dominican,  eminent  A.D.  1518. 
for  fcholaftic  learning  and  the  pope*s  legate  at  the 
imperial  court.  For  this  end,  among  others,  Cajetan 
attended  the  diet  at  Augfburg;  and  thither  Luther 
repaired  without  heiitation,  after  having  obtained  the 
emperor^s  fafe-condudi,  though  he  had  good  reafon  to 
decline  a  judge  chofen  from  among  his  avowed  adver- 
faries*  The  cardinal  received  him  with  decent  refpeft, 
and  endeavoured,  at  firft,  to  gain  him  by  gentle  treat'^ 
ment;  but  finding  him  firm  in  his' principles,  and 
thinking  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  ftation  to  enter 
into  any  formal  difpute,  he  required  him,  by  virtue 
of  the  apoftolic  powers  with  which  he  was  veftcd,  to 
TCtrad  his  errors,  (wIthout,fhewing  that  they  were 
fuch)  and  to  abftain,  for  the  future,  from  the  pub- 
lication of  new  and  dangerous  opinions.  Luther,  who 
had  flattered  himfelf  with  a  hearing,  and  hoped  todif- 
tioguifh  himfelf  in  a  difpute  with  a  prelate  of  fuch 
eminent  abilities,  was  much  monified  at  this  arbitrary- 
mode  of  proceeding.  His  native  intrepidity  of  mind^ 
howc^ver,  did  not  forfake  him:  he  boldly  replied,  that 
he  could  not,  with  a  fafe  confcience,  renounce  opi- 
nions which  he  believed  to  he  true;  but  offered  to 
fubmit  the  whole  controvcrfy  to  the  judgment  of 
the  learned,  naming  certain  univerfitics.  This  offer 
was  rejeded  by  Cajetan,  who  ffill  iniifted  on  a  Am- 
ple recantation;  and  Luther,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  after  appealing  to  a  general  council,  fccietly 
withdrew  from  Augfburg,  and  returned  to  his  own 
iooantry  '•    The  progrefs  of  this  extraordinary  man, 


f.  Sldi.  Eif.  Re/mm,    Robcrtfon,  obi  fup. 
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PART  I.   and  of  that  reformation  to  which  he  gayq  birth,  I  (hall 
^  ''~*^    afterwards  have  occafion  to  trace. 

The  diet  of  Augfburg  was  foon  followed  by  the 
A.D.  1519-   death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian;  an  event  in  itfelf 
of  little  moment,  as  that  prince  had,  for  fome  years, 
ceafed  to  be  of  any  confequcnce.     But  as  it  left  va- 
cant the  tirft  ftation  among  Chriftian    pripces,  of 
which  two  great  nionarchs  were  equally  ambitious,  it 
became  memorable  by  its  efFcfts.    It  gave  rife  to  a 
competition,  and  awakened  a  jealoufy,  which  threw 
all  Europe  into  agitation:  it  broke  tliat  profound 
peace  which  then  reigned  in  Chriftendom,  and  kindled 
wars  more  general  and  lading  than  any  which  rao^ 
dcrn  times  had  beheld.  — But  before  we  enter  on  that 
interefting  aera,  Imuft  carry  forward  the  Progrcfs  of 
Society;  notice  the  improvements  in  arts  and  in  let- 
ters, and  exhibit  fome  account  of  thofc  great  naval 
difcoveries,  which  produced  fo  important  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  commercial  world,  and  gave  to  Europe  a 
new  continent,  while  religion  and  ambition  were  de- 
populating the  old.     Meanwhile  it  will  be. proper  to 
remark,  That,  during  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  Ger- 
many was  divided  into  Circles,   in  each  of  whifh  2^ 
provincial  and  particular  jurifdiflion  was  eftablifhed, 
to  fupply  the  place  of  a  public  and  common  tribunal. 
In  this  reign  alfo  was  inftituted  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber, compofed  of  judges  nominated  partly  by  the  em- 
peror, partly  by  the  feveral  ftales,  and  veiled  with 
authority  to  decide  finally  concerning  all  differences 
among  the, members  of  the  Germanic  body.      The 
Aulic  Council  too,    which  takes  cognizance  of  all 
feudal  cafes,  and  fuch  as  belong  to  the  emperor's  im- 
mediate jurifdiftion,  received  under  this  prince  a  new 

form* 
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form  ••.     By  thtfc  regulations,  order  was  given  to  LETtei^ 
that  cpnfufed  government,  and  forac  degree  of  vi-   ^      *■ 
gour  reflorcd  to  the  imperial  authority.  A.D.  is^^. 


LETTER        LVI. 

Progre/s  of  Society  in  Europe, /r^/w  the  Beginnifi^ 
•f  the  Fourteenth^  to  the  Middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century^ 
with  a  retroJpcSiive  View  of  the  Revival  of  Letters. 

WE  have  already,  njy  dear  Philip,  traced  the  L^TTEit 
Progrefs  of  Society  to  the  beginning  of  the        ^^'* 
fourteenth  centpry .   We  havp  feen  corppration-charr 
ter$  granted ;   civil   communities  formfsd  ;  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  rclcafed  from  that  fcrvitudc 
under  which  they  had  fo  long  groatied,  applying  them- 
felves  to  trade  and  induftry.    We  have  alfo  feen  uni- 
verfitici  generally  cftablifhcd  ;  the  ftudy  of  the  Ro- 
man law  introducing  a  more  perfeft  fyftem  of  jurif- 
priidcpce;    an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  lan- 
guages awakening  an  ambition  of  literary,  merit ;  man* 
ners  taking  a  more  liberal  turn,  and  commerce  be- 
ginning to  circulate  the  convcniencies  of  life.     But 
Society  had  ftill  many  advances  to  make,  before  it 
arrived  at  that  (late  of  refinement,  in  which  we  now 
behold  it,  or  to  which  it  had  attained  under  the  pon- 
ti^ate  of  Lpo  X. 

These  advances  it  is  now  our  bufinefs  to  trace. 
By  the  way,  however,  I  muft  remind  you,  That,  ia 
the  puffe  of  the  general  narrative,  I  have  taken  oc- 

20.  Dmt  Vt  Pa6$  FukUt4  Jmprii. 
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PART  I.  cafion  t^  notice  the  Progrcfs  of  Society  with  refpefi 
^  '~^^  to  the  command  of  national  force ;  the  vigour  which 
government  acquired^  by  the  increafe  of  the  royal 
authority  ;  the  alterations  which  took  place  in  the  art 
of  war,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder ;  the  eftablifhmQnt  of  (landing  armies^  and  the 
fupplics  ncceffary  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  body  of 
men.  1  have  alfo  had  occafion  to  mention  the  new 
fyftem  adopted  by  princes,  for  national  defence  and 
fafety,  by  maintsgning  a  balance  of  political  power, 
and  the  means  by  which  that  fyftem  was  perfeAed. 
I  (hall,  therefore,  devote  this  letter  folely  to  fuch 
objeds  as  cannot  come  within  the  line  of  general 
hiftory  ;  the  progrefs  of  manners,  of  arts,  and  of  po- 
lite literature.  The  fciences,  as  (ince  cultivated,  were 
not  yet  known.  True  philofophy  belongs  to  a  more 
modern  sera. 

Mankind  are  no  fooner  in  poflefGon  of  the  cott« 
veniencies  of  life,  than  they  begin  to  afpire  after  its 
elegancies.     About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  fuch  atafte  became  general  in  Europe.  The 
Italian  cities,  which  had  early  acquired  liberty,  and 
obtained  municipal  charters,  carried  on,  at  that  time, 
a  flourifliing  trade  with  India,  through  the  ports  of 
the  Red  Sea.  They  introduced  into  their  own  coun* 
try  manufadures  of  various  kinds,  and  carried  them 
on  with  great  ingenuity  and  vigour.     In  the  manu* 
fafture  of  (ilk  in  particular,  they  made  fo  rapid  a  pro-* 
grefs,  that,   about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,  a  thoufand  citizens  of  Genoa  appeared  in  one 
procefiion,  clad  in  filk  robes.     They  attempted  nei^ 
arts ;   among  which  may  be  numbered,  the  art  of 
taking  imprclfions  from  engravings  on  plates  of  cop- 
per, the  manufafture  of  cryftal  glafs  for  mirrors,  at 
paper  made  of  linen  rags,  and  of  earthen  ware  in  imi' 
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tad<m  of  procdain.  And  thcjr  imported  from  war-  "J™*' 
iner  climates  the  art  of  raiiing  feveral  natural  prodac* 
tions^  formerly  unknown  in  Europe  which  now  fur- 
niOi  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  extended  com- 
merce ;  particularly  the  culture  of  filk,  and  the  plan- 
tation of  the  fugar-cane.  Originally  the  produce  of  . 
Afia,  and  efleemed  peculiar  to  the  Eaft,  thefugar-cane 
was  tranfplanted  from  the  Greek  iflands  into  Sicily» 
from  Sicily  into  Italy,  from  Italy  into  Spain,  and 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  into  the  newly  difcovered 
iflands  in  the  Weftern  Oceans 

The  difcovery  of  thofe  iflands,  and  alfo  of  the 
American  continent,  was  the  effect  of  another  modern 
invention,  namely  the  Mariner's  Compafs ;  which,  by 
rendering  navigation  at  once  more  fccurc  and  more 
adventurous,  facilitated  the  intercourfe  between  re- 
mote nations,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  brought  them 
nearer  to  each  other. 

But  the  progrcfs  of  navigation,  and  the  difcove- 
ries  to  which  it  gave  birth,  demand  a  particular  Let- 
ter. Yet  here  I  muft  obferve,  that  commerce,  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Italian  dates.  Flanders  had  long  been 
2s  famous  for  the  manufaflure  of  linen  and  woollen 
cloths,  as  Italy  was  for  thatof  filk.  All  the  wool  of 
England,  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  except  a 
fraall  quantity  wrought  into  coarfe  cloths  for  home 
confumption,  was  fold  to  the  Flemings  or  Lombards, 
^Qt  chiefly  to  the  former,  and  manufaftured  by  them  ; 
*nd  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(fo  late  were  our  anccftors  of  availing  thcmfclvcs  of 

I.  Guiciardini,  Dtftrit.  Pacfi  Bfljt^ 
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their  natural  commercial  advantages  !)  that  the  Eng, 
lifh  were  capable  of  fabricating  cloth  for  foreign 
markets.  Bruges  was  at  once  the  ftaple  for  Englilh 
wool,  for  the  woollen  and  linen  manufactures  of  the 
Netherlands,  for  the  naval  ftores  and.  other  bulky 
commodities  of  the  North,  and  for  the  precious  com- 
modities of  the  Eaft,  as  well  as  domeftic  produAions, 
carried  thither  by  the  Italian  dates  \  It  was  the 
greaq^ft  emporium  in  Europe. 

Nothing  fo  much  advances  focicty  as  an  Inter* 
courfe  with  ftrangcrs.  In  proportion  as  commerce 
made  its  way  into  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
tl)ey  fucceffively  turned  their  attention  to  tbofe  ob- 
jc3s,  and  adopted  thofe  manners  which  occvipy  and 
diftinguifh  polifhed  nations.  Accordingly  we  fiqd 
the  Italiat}s  and  Flemings  taking  the  Ie%d  in  thp  libe- 
ral as  veil  as  in  the  commercial  arts,  and  exhibiting 
the  firft  examples  of  cultivated  life. 

Painting  and  architeSure  were  revived  in  Italy 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  con- 
tinued to  make  rapid  progrefs  under  different  mafiers^ 
and  were  both  carried  to  pcrfeflion  during  the  period 
under  review.  Tapeftry,  then  in  high  eftimation, 
had  long  been  manufaftured  with  the  greateft  ingc- 
ijuity  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the  Flemings,  in 
their  turn,  became  painters  and  architcfts,  before  the 
xeft  of  Europe  were  furnifhed  with  the  necelTary  arts. 
Ghent  and.  Bjuges,  Venice  and  Genoa,  were  fplen- 
did  cities,  adorned  with  flatcly  buildings,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  London  and  Paris  lived  in  wretched 
cottages,  without  fo  much  as  a  chimney  to  carry  up 
the  fmokc.     The  fire  was  made  on  the  ground  in  tlie 

2.  rd.  ib'.d.    Andcrfon^  /T//?.  C^m.  rol.  i. 
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Diddle  of  the  apartment,  and  all  the  family  fat  rotmd    letter. 
r,  like  the  Laplanders  in  their  huts  u    This  rude        '  _^ 
nethod  of  building  and  living,  continued  to  be  com- 
mon in  confiderable  towns,  both  in  France  and  Eng«. 
land,   as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen* 
tury. 

Learning  and  politenefs  are  fuppofed  to  keep 
pace  with  each  other.  But  this  obfervation  feems  to 
have  been  made  without  due  attention,  to  have  been 
formed  into  a  maxim  by  fome  dogmatift,  and  impli- 
citly adopted  by  fucceeding  writers ;  for  if  applied 
to  the  abftra£l  fciences,  it  feems  equally  void  of  foun- 
dation, whether  we  confider  the  faA  itfelf,  the  na- 
ture of  thofe  fciences,  or  the  manners  of  the  literati 
10  different  ages.  Politenefs  arifes  from  the  habits 
of  focial  life,  and  the  intercourfe  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions ;  it  is  therefore  more  likely  to  accompany  com- 
merce than  learning.  But  it  muft  be  allowed,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  manners  receive  their  laft  polifhfrom 
works  of  imagination  and  fentiment ;  which  foften 
the  mind  by  pictures  of  natural  and  moral  beauty,  and 
diijpofe  it  to  tendernefs  and  focial  affedlion. 

These  refleflions,  my  dear  Philip,  naturally  lead 
us  to  the  moft  curious  and  intereiling  inquiries ;  <<  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  the  progrefs  of  genius  and  man- 
ners.'* The  method  in  which  you  now  ftudy  hiftory, 
does  not  permit  me  to  treat  thofe  fubjefls  fo  fully  as 
their  importance  may  feem  to  require;  yet  (hall  I 
take  care  to  omit  nothing  effential  for  a  gentleman  to 
know,  while  I  ftudiouily  avoid  every  thing  that  be* 
longs  to  the  mere  antiquary.  An  attempt  to  trace, 
with  critical  minutenefs,  through  dark  and  ignorant 

3*  Erafinoii    Holliogilied. 
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PART  I.  ages,  the  obfcore  fources  of  refinement,  is  like  tn< 
^  ^~*^  veiling  over  barren  mountains  and  uninhabited  dc« 
farts,  in  fearch  of  the  remote  fountain  of  the  Nil^ 
inftead  of  contemplating  the  accumulated  majefty  cr 
that  river;  when,  greatly  bountiful,  its  myfteriooi 
waters  (bed  health  and  plenty  over  an  eztenfive  kiof* 
dom,  and  furnifli  the  means  of  an  enriching  com* 
merce,  which  feeds  and  employs  millions,  and  calk 
forth  every  power  of  the  mind^  and  cherifhes  every 
virtue  of  the  heart. 

The  firft  permanent  ftep  towards  the  revival  of 
letters  ki  Europe,  was  the  eredion  of  fchools  under 
lay  preceptors.  Alfred  and  Charlemagne,  th<^  early 
luminaries  of  the  modern  world,  had  flied  a  tempo* 
rary  luftre  over  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.    Thcj 
bad  encouraged  learning  both  by  their  example  aal 
patronage,  and  fome  gleams  of  genius  beg^n  to  break 
forth ;  but  the  promifing  dawn  did  not  arrive  at  pe^ 
feft  day.    The  fchools  ercAed  by  thefe  great  mo* 
narchs  were  confined  folily  to  the  churches  and  mo- 
naileries,  and  monks  were  almoft  the  only  inftrufioit 
of  youth.     The  contracted  ideas  of  fuch  men,  partly 
arifing  from  their  mode  of  life,  partly  from  their  re- ; 
ligious  opinions,  made  them  utterly  unfit  for  the  com- 
munication of  liberal  knowledge.     Science,  in  their 
hands,  degenerated  into  a  barbarous  jargon,  and  ge- 
nius again  funk  in  the  gloom  of  fuperftition.    A  long 
night  of  ignorance  fucceedcd.     Learning   was  con- 
fidered  as  dangerous  to  true  piety,  and  darknefs  was 
neceffary  to  hide  the  ufurpations  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  then  exalting  themfelves  on  the  ruins  of  the  ci- 
vil power.    The  ancient  poets  and  orators  were  re- 
prcfented  as  feducersto  the  path  of  deftruftion.  Vir- 
gil and  Horace  were  the  pimps  of  hell^  Ovid  a  k- 
6  cheroos 
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cheioat  fiend,  and  Cicero  a  vain  declaimer,  impi*  ^"^73?^ 
osfly  elated  with  the  talent  of  hcathenifh  reafoning. 
Ariftotle's  logic  alone  was  recommended,  becaufe  it 
wiu  found  capable  of  involving  the  fimpleft  argu- 
ncnts,  and  perplexing  the  plaineft  truths.    It  became 
the  uniTerfal  fcience  :  and  Europe  for  almoft  three 
centuries,  produced  no  compofition  that  can  afford 
pleafore  to  a  clafHcal  reader.   Incredible  legends,  un- 
edifying  homilies,  and  trite  expofitions  of  fcripture, 
were  the  only  labours  of  the  learned  during  that  dark 
period.    But  the  gloom  at  laft  began  to  difappear, 
and  the  fceptre  of  Knowledge  was  wrefted  from  the 
hand  of  Superfiition.     Several  enlightened  perfons 
amoog  the  laity,  who  had  ftudied  under  the  Arabs  in 
Spaioy   undertook  the  education  of  youth  about  the 
faeginniog  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  chief  cities 
of  Italy;  and  afterward  in  thofe  of  France,   Eng- 
land, and  Germany.    InflruAion  was  communicated 
to  a  more  rational  manner :  more. numerous  and  more 
sfeful  branches  of  fcience  were  taught ;   a  tafte  for 
ancient  literature  was  revived  ;  and  fome  Latin  po- 
ems were  written,  before  the  clofc  of  the  twelfth  cen* 
tury,  not  unworthy  of  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman 
empire  ^. 

The  human  foul  during  this  period,  feems.  to  have 
roufed  itfelf,  as  from  a  lethargy.  The  fame  enthu- 
fiafm,  which  prompted  one  fet  of  men  to  iignalize 
their  Talour  in  the  Holy  Land,  infpired  another  with 
the  ardour  of  tranfmitting  to  pofierity  the  gallant  ac- 
tions of  the  former,  and  of  animating  the  zeal  of 
thofe  pious  warriors,  by  the  fabulous  adventures  of 
former  Cbriftian  heroes.    Thefe  performances  were 

4*  Wirton,  Hi/I,9/Eng!ifi  FtteiQ',  vol.i. 
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TART  I.  compofed  in  vcrfc  ;  and  fcveral  of  them  with  mudi 
elegance,  and  no  fmall  degree  of  imagination.  But 
many  bars  were  yet  in  the  way  of  literary  refinement. 
The  tafte  of  the  age  was  too  rude  to  relifh  the  beauties 
of  claiHcal  compoiition  :  the  Latin  language,  in  which 
all  fcience  was  conveyed,  was  but  imp^rfeftly  known 
to  the  bulk  of  readers ;  and  the  fcarcity  of  parch- 
ment,  together  with  theexpence  of  tranfcribing,  ren- 
dered books  fo  extremely  dcar^  as  to  be  only  within 
the  reach  of  a  few.  Learning,  however,  continued 
to  advance,  in  fpite  of  every  obftrufiion  ;  and  the 
invention  of  paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
of  printing  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  made 
knowledge  fo  general  within  a  century  after,  that 
Italy  "began  to  compare,  in  arts  and  in  letters,  her  mo- 
dern with  her  ancient  Hate,  and  to  contraft  the  ag« 
of  Leo  X.  with  that  of  the  fecond  Caefar, 

Iff  the  mean  time,  a  lingular  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  the  empire  of  Genius,  introduced  by  one  noi 
lefs  lingular  in  the  fyflem  of  Manners^  Women 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  fcem  to  have 
been  confidcred  merely  as  objefts  of  fenfuality,  or  of 
domeflic  convcniency.  They  were  devoted  to  a  ftate 
of  feclufion  and  obfcurity,  had  few  attentions  offered 
them,  and  were  permitted  to  take  as  little  (hare  in 
the  convcrfation,  as  in  the  general  commerce  of  life. 
But  the  northern  nations,  who  paid  a  kind  of  devo- 
tion to  the  foftcr  fex,  even  in  their  native  forefls^  bad 
no  foooncr  fettled  themfclves  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  than  the  female  charafter  began  to 
affume  new  confequence.  7  hofe  fierce  barbarians, 
who  fcemed  to  thirit  only  for  blood,  who  involved  in 
one  undiftinguifhed  ruin  the  monuments  of  ancient 
grandeur  and  ancient  ingenuity,  and  who  devoted  to 

th9 
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tihe  flames  the  knowledge  of  ages«  always  forbore  to 
offer  any  violence  to  the  women.  They  brought 
along  with  them  the  refpeftful  gallantry  of  the  North, 
*  which  had  power  to  reftrain  even  their  favage  fero- 
city ;  and  they  introduced  into  the  Weft  of  Europe, 
a  gcnerofity  of  fentiment,  and  acomplaifance  toward 
the  ladies,  to  which  the  moft  polifhed  nations  of  aa<* 
tiquity  were  ftrangers, 

Th£8b  fcntiments  of  generous  gallantry  were  fo- 
ftered  by  the  inftitution  of  Chivalry,  which  lifted  wo- 
man yet  higher  in  the  fcale  of  life.  Inftead  of  being 
^  nobody  in  fociety,  Ihe  became  its  primum  mobile.  Every 
;  knight  devoting  himfelf  to  danger,  declared  himfelf 
L  the  humble  fervant  of  fome  lady,  and  that  lady  was 
generally  the  objeft  of  his  love.  Her  honour  was  fup* 
poied  to  be  intimately  connefled  with  his,  and  her 
fmile  was  the  reward  of  his  valour  :  for  her  he  at- 
tacked, for  her  he  defended,  and  for  her  he  (bed  his 
blood.  Courage,  animated  by  fo  powerful  a  motive, 
loft  fight  of  every  thing  but  entcrprize.  Incredible 
toils  were  chearfully  endured  ;  incredible  aftions  were 
performed ;  and  the  boldeft  inventions  of  fiftion  were 
more  than  realized.  The  efFcft  was  reciprocal.  Wo- 
men, proud  of  their  influence,  became  worthy  of  the 
heroifm  they  had  infpircd  :  they  were  not  to  be  ap- 
proached but  by  the  high-minded  and  the  brave  ;  and 
men,  in  thofe  gallant  times,  could  only  hope  to  be 
admitted  to  the  bofom  of  the  chaftc  fair,  after  having 
proved  their  fidelity  and  afFcftion  by  ytars  of  perfc- 
verance  and  of  peril. 

A  SIMILAR  change  took  place  in  the  operations  of 

irar.     The  pcrfeft  hero  of  antiquity  was  fuperior  to 

fcar,  but  he  made  ufe  of  every  artifice  to  annoy  his 

eoemy  ;  impelled  by  animofity  and  hoftile  paflion. 

Vol.  IL  P  liU 
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PART  I.  like  the  favagc  in  the  American  woods^  he  was  only 
^  ^~  "'*  anxious  of  attaining  his  end,  without  regarding  whe- 
ther fraud  or  force  were  the  means*  Bat  the  true 
Knight,  or  modern  hero  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
feems  to  have  had^  in  all  his  rencounters,  his  eje 
fixed  on  the  judicial  combat^  or  Judgment  of  God, 
had  an  equal  contempt  for  ftratagem  and  danger*  He 
difdained  to  take  advantage  of  his  enemy  :  he  defired 
only  to  fee  him,  and  to  combat  him  upon  equal  terms, 
trufting  that  Heaven  would  interpofe  in  behalf  of  the 
juft ;  and  as  he  profeflcd  only  to  vindicate  the  ctofe 
of  religion,  of  injured  beauty,  or  oppreiTed  inno- 
cence, he  was  farther  confirmed  in  this  enthnfiaftic 
opinion,  by  his  own  heated  imagination.  Strongly 
perfuaded  that  the  deciiion  muft  be  in  bis  favour,  he 
fought  as  if  under  the  influence  of  divine  infpiratioo^ 
rather  than  of  military  ardour  K  Thus  the  fyftem  d 
chivalry,  by  a  iingular  combination  of  manner^ 
blended  the  heroic  and  fanftified  charaAers,  united 
devotion  and  valour,  zeal  and  gallantry,  and  recon- 
ciled the  love  of  God  and  of  the  ladies. 

From  thefe  new  manners  arofe  a  new  fpecies  of 
compoiition;  namely  the  Romance,  or  modern  he- 
roic fable.  It  was  originally  written  in  verfc  :  and 
by  giving  a  new  direftion  to  genius,  banifhed  for  a 
time  that  vein  of  ancient  poetry,  which  had  been  fo 
fuccefsfuUy  revived  and  cultivated  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  Modern  poetry,  however, 
loft  nothing  by  this  relapfe.  Had  claiGcal  tafte  and 
judgment  been  fo  early  eftablifhed,  imagination  muft 
have  fuffered  :  truth  and  rcafon,  as  an  ingenious  wri- 
ter obferves,  would  have  chafed  before  their  time, 
thofe  vifion^  of  illufive  fancy  which  delight  to  hover  on 

5.  Mm,  fur  r  ^nciem  CbevMf,  par  M.  De  la  Cume  de  St.  Palsye. 
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Ac  gloom  of  fuperftition,  and  which  form  fo  con-    I-ETTBR 
fidcrable  a  part  of  our  polite  literature.     Wc  (hould    j^      \j 
fUU  have  been  ftrangers  to  the  beautiful  extravagan- 
cies of  romantic  fabling. 

This  new  fpecies  of  compoiition  took  its  rife  id 
the  thirteenth  century,  among  the  Troubadours  or 
minftrels  of  Provence ;  and  was  origrnally  written  in 
the  Provencal  dialed,  then  the  moft  polifhed  and  urii- 
yerfal  of  any  modern  tongue.  Thefe  Troubadours, 
who  feem  to  have  been  the  lineal  fuccelTors  of  tht 
Celtic  baids,  had  followed  in  crowds  to  the  Holy 
Land,  the  princes  and  nobles  by  whom  they  were  pa* 
tronifed.  They  had  feen  the  riches  and  fplendour 
of  oriental  cities,  and  the  pomp  of  oriental  princes ; 
they  had  beheld  the  greatcft  fccne  of  war  that  modern 
times  had  yet  exhibited.  They  had  feen  the  combined 
armies  of  Europe  and  of  Afia  encamp  in  the  plains  of 
Paleftine  ;  they  had  alfo  feen  them  engage.  Their 
imagination  was  inflamed  by  the  fumptuous  equipages, 
gorgeous  banners,  armorial  cognizances,  and  grand 
pavilions,  in  which  the  champions  of  the  crofs  ftrove 
to  excel  each  other;  butftill  more  by  the  enthuiiaftic 
▼alour  of  the  combatants.  They  had  feen  many 
wonderful  things,  and  heard  many  marvellous  tales  ; 
and  they  gave  to  the  whole,  on  their  return,  the  co- 
louring of  poetic  fancy,  heightened  by  all  the  exag* 
gerations  of  Aiiatic  imagery,  and  filled  with  all  the 
extravagancies  of  Afiatic  fiftion  \ 

TrtE  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  age,  the  fuper- 
fiitions  veneration  paid  to  the  heroes  of  the  crufades, 

4.  Among  thefc  may  ht  numbered  dwarfs,  giants,  drtgost,  ind  ne- 
CTDBBUicen;  for  I  am  unwilling  to  give  up  to  the  £aft,  with  a  certaia 
iMliMit  critic,  the  honour  of  the  beautiful  inTcntion  of  lairiet.  Sec 
Wsftoa,  if^.  Em^ifii  Ptetry^  ToU  i. 
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PART  I.  the  frightful  ideas  formed  of  the  infidels,  and  the  di- 
ftance  of  country,  made  the  wildeft  conceptions  of  the 
poet  be  received  with  all  the  avidity  of  truth.  The  ro- 
mance became  the  favourite  mode  of  compofition;  and 
as  every  kingdom  in  Europe  had  its  valorous  knights, 
•very  kingdom  foon  had  its  romances  :  and  every  ro- 
mance was  nearly  the  fame.  Whether  the  fcene  was 
laid  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  in  Spain  or  in 
Syria,  the  fame  fet  of  ideal  beings  were  introduced^ 
the  fame  kind  of  plot  was  purfued,  and  the  fame  man- 
ners  were  painted.  A  lady  miraculoufly  fair  and  chafte, 
and  a  knight  more  than  humanly  brave  and  conftant, 
encountering  monfters,  and  reiiiling  the  allurements 
of  enchantrelTes,  formed  the  ground- work  of  all  thofe 
unnatural  compofilions. 

Modern  poetry,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in 
this  rude  ftate.  The  Romance,  which  had  its  rife  in  the 
manners  of  chivalry,  and  which  rendered  them  ftill 
more  romantic,  fell  into  difrepute  as  foon  as  thofe 
manners  began  to  decline.  It  was  fucceeded  by  the 
allegorical  tale  ;  in  which  the  virtues  and  vices,  appe- 
tites and  paflions,  took  the  placeof  human  beings,  and 
were  made  fubfervient  to  thedefign  of  the  poet.  This 
(hadowy  produftion  was  followed  by  the  Italian  epic; 
which,  like  the  heroic  poem  of  the  Greeks,  coniifts  of 
a  compound  of  mortal,  immortal,  and  allegorical  per- 
fonages.  Dante,  Ariofto,  and  Taflb,  arc  fuppofed  to 
have  carried  it  to  perfeftion. 

Dante,  the  father  of  Italian  poetry,  flourifhed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  /ir- 
femo^  though  full  of  extravagancies,  is  one  of  the 
greateft  efforts  of  human  genius.  No  poem,  ancient 
•r  modern,  affords  more  ftriking  inftaaco^  of  the  true 
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fublime^  and  true  pathetic  7.     He  was  fuccecded  by     letter 
Petrarch  and  Boccacio^  who  perfeAed   the  Italian 
language. 

Petrarch  is  the  firft  modern  poet  who  writes 
with  claflical  elegance  and  purity.  He  appears  to 
have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of 
the  ancients,  and  to  have  ftudied  their  graces.  His 
Canzoni,  or  lyric  pieces,  have  often  all  the  eafe  of 
Horace,  and  all  the  delicacy  of  Tibullus.  Ip  many 
of  them,  however,  we  difcover  a  degree  of  that  pueriU 
conceit  or  afFeftation  of  wit,  that  perpetual  effort  to 
fay  fomething  brilliant,  which  fecms  infeparablc  from 
Italian  poetry  ;  and  the  Platonic  ideas  with  which  all 
his  paflionate  writings  abound,  though  admired  by  his 
countryman,  as  a  decent  veil  to  love,  give  to  his  cele- 
brated fonnets  to  Laura  too  much  the  air  of  hymns 
to  a  divinity,  to  intcreft  the  human  heart.  His  elegy 
on  the  death  of  that  lady,  wbofc  ftory  is  well  known, 

7,  Since  the  firft  publication  of  this  work,  Mr.  Haylcy  hasgivpn  to 
.  the  world  an  EJfay  on  Epic  P9ftrj\  a  performance,  whatever  may  he  its 
pocticai  merit,  which  abounds  with  much  good  fcnfc  and  found  criti* 
cifpa.  And  1  am  happy  to  find  my  opinion  of  the  higher  Italian  poftf 
fspported  by  the  fuifragc  of  an  author,  who  poirtflcfc  fo  large  a  (hare  of 
public  favour.  He  thus  concludes  the  chara<5lcr  of  Dante,  after  judici- 
l^uily  obferving,   that  he  raifed  to  epic  pcmp  hit  native  tongue : 

**  UDequal  fpirit !  in  thy  varioas  ftrain, 

*'  With  all  their  iafliicnce  light  and  darkneftt  reign  ; 

••  In  thy  flrangc  vcrfc  and  wayward  theme  alike 

**  New  fornvs  of  beauty  and  difordcr  flrikc  ; 

•*  Extremes  of  harmony  and  difcord  dwell, 

••  The  ftniph's  mufic  and  the  daemon's  yell ! 

*•  The  patient  readv:r,  to  thy  merit  juft, 

•*  With  tranfport  glows,  and  fliudders  with  difguft. 

**  Thy  fa  ling  fpring  from  thy  difaftrous  time ; 

*'  Thy  llnmgcr  beauties  from  A  foul  fublime, 

f»  Whofc  vigour  bnrft,  like  the  volcano's  flame. 

If  f  t{)m  central  darknefs  to  the  fphere  of  fame.** 

F.Jfjy  on  Epic  Poetry^  Epifl.  iii. 

P2  l>^« 
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has  been  much,  and  dcfcrvecUy  admired.  It  partakes 
of  the  faults,  and  of  the  beauties  of  all  his  compo. 
fitions,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  Hncs^ 
tranflated  by  Sijr  William  Jones,  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
the  original. 

**  Go,  plaintive  breeze,  to  Laura's  flow'ry  bier, 

**  Heave  the  warm  figh,  and  (bed  the  tender  tear.  . 

**  There  to  the  awful  (hade  due  homage  pay, 

"  And  foftly  thus  addrefs  the  facred  clay ; 

«*  Say,  envied  earth,  that  doft  thofe  charms  infold, 

«*  Where  are  thofe  cheeks,  and  where  thofe  locks  of  gold? 

*<  Where  are  thofe  eyes,  which  ofc  the  mufe  has  fuog  ? 

••  Where  thofe  fweei  lips  and  that  enchanting  tongqe  ? 

«*  Ye  radiant  trcfles,  and  thou,  neftar'd  fmile, 

*•  Ye  looks  that  might  the  melting  Ikies  beguile, 

•'  You  robb'd  my  foul  of  rcll,  my  eyes  of  flecp, 

**  You  taught  me  how  to  love,  and  how  to  weep." 

BoccAcio  has  great  and  various  merit.  He  is 
chiefly  known  as  a  profc  writer;  and  his  profc  com- 
pofitions  are  fuperior,  in  purity  of  diftion,  to  thofe 
of  any  other  Italian  author.  But  if  his  modefty  had 
not  led  him  to  commit  to  the  flames  his  poetical  per- 
formances, from  an  apprehenlion  of  their  inferiority 
to  thofe  of  his  mafter  Petrarch,  he  might  poffibly  have 
appeared  no  lefs  confiderable  as  a  poet.  One  piece, 
whieii  paternal  tendernefs  preferved,  and  three  more 
that  efcapcd  the  general  ruin,  give  reafon  for  this 
opinion.  The  favourite  piece  is  entitled  the  Theftid\ 
and  although  it  confounds,  like  all  the  poems  of  that 
age,  ancient  and  modern  manners,  time,  and  cere- 
monies, it  abounds  with  fo  many  native  beauties,  as 
to  leave  criticifm  only  room  for  admiration.  It  is  of 
the  heroic  kind  ;  and  the  fable  is  better  conftrudlcd, 
and  filled  with  more  interefting  incidents,  than  that 

of 
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of  any  olker  Italian  poem  of  the  fame  period  '.  It 
has  becQ  rendered  into  Englifh,  with  alterations  and 
additions,  by  Chaucer,  under  the  name  of  the  Kmgbi*s 
TaU  ;  and,  as  modernized  by  Dryden,  is  perhaps  the 
moft  animated  and  truly  harmonious  piece  of  vcrfifi- 
cation,  of  the  fame  extent,  in  our  language. 

The  reputation  of  Boccacio  however,  with  the 
world  in  general,  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  Dicamcrcu  i 
which  is  truly  an  enchanting  work.  It  contains  more 
good  talcs,  of  the  gay  and  humorous-kind,  than  had 
then  been  produced  by  all  former  writers,  ancient 
or  modern.  The  moft  celebrated  moderns,  in  that 
walk,  have  indeed  borrowed  from  it  their  beft  pieces. 
Chaucer  and  Fontaine,  though  they  lived  at  almoft 
three  hundred  years  diftance  from  eath  other,  are 
equally  indebted  to  the  Duamir9n.  Thofe  tales  of 
Boccacio,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  moft  early 
gleanings  of  popular  anecdote,  are  the  firft  modern 
compoiitions  that  give  us  any  juft  idea  of  the  manners 
of  domeftic  life;  and  both  the  ftyle  in  which  they 
are  related,  and  the  fubjefls  which  they  unfold,  prove 
that  civilization  was  then  in  an  advanced  ftate  in  Italy. 

But  Italy  was  not  the  only  country  where  civiliza- 
tion had  made  advances.  The  Englifh  court  was,  in 
that  age,  the  moft  fplendid  in  Europe,  and  one  of 
the  moft  polifhed.  Thither  many  accomplifhed  fo- 
reigners reforted,  to  behold  the  grandeur,  and  to  enjoy 
the  bounty  of  the  third  Edward.  The  fpoils  of  France 
fwelled  the  pomp  of  England  in  his  reign  ;  while  a  cap.* 

8.  *<  The  gay  Boccacio  tempts  the  Italian  Mufe 
**  Morg  yaried  notes  and  difTerent  themes  to  chufe  ; 
«<  Themes  which  her  voice  had  dar*d  not  yet  to  ibyod^ 
If  Y»lottr*i  heroic  feats  by  beauty  crowo'd." 

Id,  IbidU 

?  4  ^iva 
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TAKT  I.     tive  king,   and  his  unfortunate  nobles^  civilized  iu 
^    '  manners  J  by  accuftoming  his  haughty  and  infolent  ba*  ;i 
rons  to  the  exercife  of  mutual  complaifance.   Edward- 
III.  himfelf,  and  his  illuftrious  fon,  the  Black  Prince^ 
were  the  examples  of  all  that  was  great  in  arms,  or 
gallant  in  courtefy.     They  were  the  patrons  and  the 
mirrors  of  chivalry.     The  ftatcly  cattle  of  Windfor, 
boilt  in  this  ilhiftrious  reign,  faw  the  round  table  of 
king  Arthur  reflored,  and  the  order  of  the  Garte^ 
inttituted  ;   that  glorious  tribute  to  gallantry,  and 
facred  badge  of  honour.     Tilts,  tournaments,   and 
pageants,  were  conftantly  exhibited  ;  and  with  a  mag*  '\ 
nificence  formerly  unknown.  ^ 

The  ladies^  who  thronged  the  court  of  Edward,^    \ 
and  crowded  to  fuch  fpedacles,  arrayed  in  the  richeft    ) 
habits,  were  the  judges  in  thofe  peaceful,  though  not 
always  bloodlefs  combats  ;  and  the  vidorious  knight, 
in  receiving  from  the  hand   of  beauty  the  reward  of 
bis  prowefs,  became  defirous  of  exciting  other  paffions 
befide  that  of  admiration.    He  began  to  turn  his  eyes 
from  fancy  to  the  heart.    He  afpired  at  an  intereft  in  ' 
the  feat  of  the  affeftions.     Inftead  of  the  cold  con- 
fent  of  virtue,   he  fought  the  warm  return  of   love  ; 
inftead  of  acquiefence,  he  demanded  fenfibility.    Fe- 
male pride  was  roofed  at  fuch   a  rcqueft  :   alfiduitics 
and  attentions  were  employed  to  foothe  it ;   and  na- 
ture and  cuftom,  vanity  and  feeling,  were  long  at 
war  in  the  brcaft  of  woman.     During  the  courfe  of 
this  fenti mental  ftrugglc,  which  had  its  rife  in  a  more 
rational  mode  of  thinking,   which  opened  more  free- 
dom of  intercourfc,  and  terminated  in  our  prefent 
familiar  manners,  the  two  fexcs  mutually  polifhed 
each  other ;  the  men  acquired  more  foftncfs  and  ad-r 
drcfs.  the  women  more  knowledge  and  graces. 
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Ih  a  reign -of  fo  miich  hcroifm  and  gallantry,  tke  lETTia 
/Iufc$\rcrc  not  likely  to  flecp.  Jcffcry  Chaucer,  the 
itber  of  Englifti  poetry,  was  the  brightcft  ornament 
f  Edward's  court.  He  added  to  a  lively  genius  and 
learned  education,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  life  an4 
lanners.  He  was  pcrfedtly  a  man  of  tlie  world ; 
iad  frequently  vifited  France  and  Italy*,  and  fon>c- 
io^es  under  the  advantage  of  a  public  charafier« 
it  had  ftudicd  the  Italian  and  Provencal  poets,  was 
atimately  acquainted  with  both  languages,  and  at- 
:empted  fuccefsfully  all  the  kinds  of  poetry  then  ia 
afe.  His  tranflation  6f  the  Thefeid  of  Boccace,  I  have 
already  mentioned.  He  alfo  tranflated,  and  greatly 
improved,  the  famous  allegorical  poem,  called  thei?^ 
nana  ^f  the  Roje^  written  by  William  of  Lorris  aod 
[ohn  of  Mcun,  two  celebrated  French  poets  of  thofc 
imes  :  and  he  compofed'thc  Canterbury  Tales  ;iftcr  the 
nodel  of  the  Decameron*  They  abound  with  much, 
rue  humour  and  pleafantry ;  and,  though  chiefly  bor- 
owed,  entitle  their  author  to  a  diftingikiflied  rank 
imong  the  writers  of  his  age.  The  Prologues,  in  par- 
:]CO*ar,  which  arc  wholly  his  own,  contain  a  vein  of 
Boral  fatire  that  has  not  hitherto  bepn  exceeded. 

CHAUpER,  however,  had  many  difadvantages  to 
ftruggle  with,  from  which  his  cotemporaries  were  ia 
a  gr^al  meafurc  free,  William  the  Conqueror  had 
attempted  to  extirpate  the  Englifh  tongue.  The 
Norman  language  was  ordered  to  be  ufed  in  all  public 
writings,  and  taught  in  all  public  fchools.  It  was 
alfo  the  dialeft  of  the  court.  That  badge  of  flavcry 
was  only  abolifhed  by  Edward  III.  It  had  continued 
almoft  three  hundred  years.  Chaucer  had  therefore 
to  create,  or  at  leaft  to  form  a  new  cllalcft.  Thi^ 
prcumftance  ought  always  to  be  attended  to  in  con- 
i^emplating  the  writii\gs  of  our  venerable  bard ;  as  it 
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alone  can  account  for  that  prodigiou$  dirparity  6b-- 
fcrvablc,  after  all  his  diligence,  between  the  progreik. 
of  Englifh  manners,  and  of  the  Englifh  language. 
Had  things  continued  to  proceed  in  their  natural  or- 
der, Chaucer*s  ftyle  would  now  have  been  nearly  ai 
intelligible  as  that  of  Shakfpearc, 

But  this  bright  dawn  of  Englifh  literature  and 
Englifh  refinement,  was  deeply  obfcured  by  the  civil 
wars  that  followed,  and  which  continued,  with  little 
interruption,  till  the  accefHon  of  Henry  VH.  Dur- 
ing that  long  period  of  anarchy,  genius  went  tode-. 
cay;  and  the  animofitics  of  faflion  had  rendered  the  . 
manners  of  the  people  almofl  altogether  favage.  The 
feverity  of  Henry*s  temper  and  government  was  little 
calculated  to  promote  either  letters  or  poUtencfe ;  aod 
the  religious  difpules,  which  took  place  under  the 
reign  of  his  fon,  where  a  new  bar  in  the  way  of  civi* 
lization.  Chaucer  had  no  fuccefTor  worthy  of  him- 
fclf,  till  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

Like  circumftances  obflrufled  the  progrcfs  of  !!• 
teraturc  in  France,  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  of 
whom  I  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fpcak,  and 
who  is  defcrvedly  ftylcd  the  Father  of  the  French 
Mufcs.  Chufiti  RoyauXj  BaladcSy  RondtauXy  2in6PaftoraltSf 
had  taken  place  of  the  Provenfal  poetry,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  FroilTart, 
wlio  cultivated  with  fuccefs  this  ISIew  PoeUyy  as  it  was 
called,  cannot  be  confidered  as  equal  to  William  of 
Lorris  or  John  of  Meun.  The  Romance  of  the  Rofi  was 
ftill  the  finefl  French  poem. 

Genius,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  advance, 
with  giant  ftridcs,  in  Italy.  A  fucccfiion  of  great 
poets  followed  Dante  in  the  bighefl  walk  of  thp  Mufe; 

•I 
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length  appeared  Ariofto  and  Tsflb,  the  gloty  of   lBtteh 
iixteenth  century,  and  whofc  celebrated  workf    ■j'    '^ 
fuppofed  to  contain  all  that  is  excellent  in  poetry, 
e  OrUmi^  of  Ariofto  is  a  wonderful  produdion. 
8  formed  upon  the  Gothic  plan,  if  it  can  be  fa  id 
\ave  any,  and  confequently  is  wild  and  extrava* ' 
It;  but  it  abounds  with  fo  many,  and  fuch  various 
uties,  that,  whether  confidered  as  a  whole  or  ia,. 
ts,  it  commands  our  fondeft  admiration'*     The 
^falim  of  TafTo  is  a  more  claflical  performance.  It 
ronftrufied  after  the  Grecian  model :  and  adds  to 
interefting  and  happily  conduced  fable,  a  number 
Etriking  and  well  drawn  chara£ters,  all  operating  to 
5  end,  together  with  a  profufion  of  beautiful  ma- 
nery,  affefting  Situations,  fublime  images,  and  hold 
criprions  '^    Voltaire  prefers  tlic  firft  to  the  Odjffejj 
d  the  fecond  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer;  but  youj  I  hope, 
ire  a  jufter  tafte  of  folid  elegance,  and  of  what 

9.  "  High  in  mid  air,  between  the  moon  and  earth, 
"  The  bard  of  pathos  now,  and  now  of  mirth, 

"  Pois*d  with  his  lyre  between  a  Griffin's  wings, 

*«  Herfportive  darling,  Ariofto  fings. 

«  A*  the  light  cloud,  whcfe  varying  vapours  fly, 

*•  Driven  by  the  zephyr  of  the  evening  flcy, 

*•  Fixes  and  charms  the  never-wearied  view, 

**  By  taking  evVy  Chape  and  eV'ry  hue  ; 

*•  So,  by  Variety's  fapreme  controul, 

**  His  changefal  numbers  feizc  the  willing  foul.*' 

Hayley,  Efuy  em  Epit  Putrj^  EpiO.  iii 

10.  After  having  charaAerizcd  Ariofto,  Mr.  Hayley  proceeds  tkus» 
k:rfcA  conformity  with  the  text ; 

**  Of  chaftcr  fire  a  rival  name  fuccceds, 

**  Whofc  bold  and  glowing  hand  religion  leads ; 

**  In  folemn  accent  and  in  (acred  ftate, 

«<  With  claffic  lure  and  Chrillian  zeal  cUte, 

«  Sweetly  pathetic  and  fublimely  (Iroug, 

V  TafTo  begins  his  more  majeftic  fon^ ; 

f<  The  Mufe  of  Sion,  not  implor'd  in  vain, 

^  Guides  to  th*  impaifion*d  foul  his  heavenly  ftrals." 

'     '  lAibid. 

if 
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?ART  X.    ii  truly  great  in  nature  and  in  poctrj,  dun  to  bf^ 
fwayed  by  fucb  an  opinion.  i 

Thb  progrefs  of  genius  in  Italy,  however,  durtat 
this  period,  was  not  confined  to  poetry;  and  ftill  kt 
to  one  fpecies  of  it.  Petrarch  and  Boccacio  had  ther 
fucceflbrs,  as  well  as  Dante.  The  dramatic  talent  ba 
gan  to  difclofe  itfelf.  Theatrical  reprefentation  w^ 
revived.  Both  tragedy  and  comedy  had  been  ali 
tempted  with  fuccefs  before  the  middle  of  the  fisi 
teenth  century :  but  that  mufical  drama,  which  hai 
long  beenfo  univerfal  in  Italy,  and  which  in  exclud*] 
log  too  often  nature  and  probability,  has  enlarged  the^ 
bounds  of  harmony,  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  j 

Music  is  one  of  the  firft  fciences  that  is  cultt^ 
vated,  and  the  laft  that  is  pcrfeded  in  any  country^d 
The  rude  tale  of  the  bard  is  accompanied  with  thf^ 
wild  notes  of  his  voice  and  harp,  in  order  to  atone  foT: 
his  want  of  ideas,  and  to  engage  attention ;  but  a$ 
fable  becomes  more  exteniive  and  rich,  the  legendary 
poet  difdains  to  court  the  ear  with  any  thing  but  the 
harmony  of  his  numbeis.     He  relies  for  intercft  Ibldy 
on  the  powers  of  imagination  and  fentiment;  and 
thcfe,  without  any  adventitious  aid,  proifuce  thcirpffcft 
upon  a  people  civilized,  but  not  corrupted.     1  he  dra- 
matic writer,  in  like  manner,  obtains  his  end,  for  a 
time,  by  the  happy  difpofition  of  plot,  the  force  of 
dialogue,  and  the  ftrength  and  variety  of  his  charac- 
ters.    But  in  proportion  as  mankind  become  more  re- 
fined, they  become  more  effeminate;  and  the  luxury 
of  harmony  is  found  ncceliary  to  give  to  theatrical 
reprefentation  its  proper  influence.     Then,  aqd  not 
till  then,  docs  the  mufical  fcicncc  :\ttain  pcrfcftion ; 
and  then  poetry  begins  to  decline.     Every  tiling  is 

fungi 
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iing;  every  thing  is  compofed  to  be  warbled  throngh   LETTER 
ie  eonuch's  throat,  and  fenfe  is  facrificed  to  found. 

A  siM^AR  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  hi- 
ory.  ^The  deeds  of  the  hero  are  the  firft  objeA  of 
Qcnaiyctirioiity ;  yet  mankind,  in  aimed  every  cpuii* 
JfJ^Mve  ceafed  to  a£l  with  dignity,  before  their  ac* 
opiji  have  been  properly  recorded.  Truth  appearf 
4d  and  iniipid  to  a  people  inclined  to  wonder,  and 
onder  is  the  predominant  paflion  of  all  uncivilized 
atlons.  P*i£lion  is  called  in  to  gratify  it;  and  fable 
I,  for  a  time,  received  as  hlftory.  But  when  men 
time  to  be  more  employed  about  political  obje£b^ 
ley  become  more  deiirous  of  being  informed  than 
oiazed  :  they  wi(h  to  know  the  real  actions  of  their 
oceftors,  and  the  caufes  and  the  confequences  of  fuch 
fiions.  The  hiilorian  takes  advantage  of  this  dif« 
ofition  of  mind  to  procure  admillion  to  his  labours  ; 
ut  as  it  is  more  difiicultio  afcertain  faAs  than  to  af- 
ame  them,  and  eafier  to  aflign  motives  of  action,  and 
educe  incidents  ingeniouily  from  them,  than  to 
race  the  motives  of  men  in  their  adions,  and  give  to 
ruth  fuch  a  degree  of  colouring  as  will  pake  it  in- 
crcft,  without  rendering  its  validity  fufpcSed,  hiftory 
las  every  where  been  later  in  attaining  perfedion 
ban  the  highefl  works  of  imagination. 

Italy  had  at  laft  her  hiftorians,  and  excellent  ones. 
Vlachiavel  fuccefsfully  courted  the  comic  mufe,  un- 
blded  the  principles  of  a  dark  and  pernicious  pol- 
icy, and  digefted  the  annals  of  his  native  country 
iriih  all  the  difcernment  of  Tacitus ;  while  Gaic- 
iardini,  a  more  amiable  writer,  related  the  tranf- 
dions  of  his  own  times  with  the  elegance  and  exaft- 
ef$  of  Thucydides. 

Philo- 
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^ART  f.       Philosophy  was  only  wanting  in  the  fixteeoth 
century,  to  bring  Italy  within  the  line  of  comparifim 
with  ancient  Greece,  when  Greece  was  in  her  glory. 
A  number  of  independent  and  free  ftates  vied  with 
each  other  in  all  the  elegant  and  commercial  arts;  ia 
wealth  and  in  luxury,  in  manners  and  in  talents^  ia 
pomp  and  in  power.     Proud  of  her  privilegesy  and  of 
her  liberal  acquilitions,  Ihe  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt upon  every  other  country,  and  branded  «Tcry 
other  people  with  the  name  of  barbarians.    Two  great 
inonarchs,  like  thofe  of  Perfia  and  Macedon,  were  ; 
contending  who  (hould  be  her  mafter.     She  wanted 
only  the  lights  of  philofophy  to  render  the  paralkt 
complete.    Bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  fcholafticica*  J 
foning,  or  loft  in  the  dreams  of  perverted  PlatonifiD|  I 
her  fages  were  ftill  alike  ignorant  of  the  fyftem  of^ 
man  and  of  the  univerfe.     And  before  they  conkl 
know  either,  it  was  neccflary  that  the  veil  of  faper* 
fiition  fhould  be  rent ;  that  mankind,  beholding  die 
puppet  to  which  they  had  kneeled,  and  by  which  they 
had  been  overawed,  might  fearlefly  look  through  the 
range  of  natuje,  and  contemplate  its  phyfical  and  nio- 
ral  order. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      LVir. 

TTfi  Prsgrefs  {/*Navigation,  a^id particularly  among 
the  Portuguese,  ji/hort  Introduiilon  to  the  Hijiory 
tf  Portugal.  *The  Dlfcoverlei  andSettloments  of  tht 
Portuguese  on  the  Coajl  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
East«Indie$,  hy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hops.  The 
JDifioviry  of  America  by  the  SpASiAKDS  ;  theSeitU- 
ment  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Conqriejl  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  together  with  fame  RefleBinm  on 
the  moral  and  political  Con fequcnces  ofthofe  great  Events. 


F 


ROM  the  arts  that  polifh  nations,  my   dear    letter 

*  '  '  1   \T\T 


Philip,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  more  particularly  to- 
ward thofe  that  aggrandife  them ;  which  fupply  the 
Birantsof  one  people  with  the  fuperfluities  of  another, 
and  make  all  things  common  to  all.  Such  are  navi- 
^tion  and  commerce.  By  thefc,  and  the  arts  to 
nrhich  they  gave  birth,  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians crowded  with  cities  their  barren  fliorcs,  and 
attained  thefiril  rank  among  ancient  nations;  by  thefe, 
in  later  times,  the  Venetians  and  Dutch,  ftruggling 
From  dirt  and  fea-weed,  crowned  with  palaces  their 
lakes  and  marfhes,  and  became,  in  different  xras,  the 
moft  opulent  and  powerful  people  in  Modern  Europe; 
by  thefc  Britain  now  governs  the  ocean,  and  gives 
law  to  the  oppofite  extremities  of  the  globe,  at  the 
[ame  time  that  fhe  wafts  from  pole  to  pole,  the  lux- 
aries  and  the  conveniencies  of  life  '• 

The  navigation  of  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Efteenth  century,  though  much  improved  fincc  the 

T.  Thii  letter  wai  writteo  before  the  revolt  of  oui:  American  co]o« 

age 
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age  of  Charlemagne,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Me- 
diterranean and  Baltic  feas,  and  was  ftill  little  more 
than  what  is  now  called  coajling.     Flanders  was  the 
great  theatre  of  commerce.    Thither,  as  I  have  aU 
ready  had  occafion  to  obferve,  the  Italian  ftates  con- 
veyed from  the  ports  of  Egypt,  the  precious  commo- 
dities of  the  £aft :  and  thither  the  Hanfeatic  mer- 
chants carried  from  the  (hores  of  the  Baltic,  the  na- 
val ftores,  and  other  rude  merchandife  of  the  North. 
To  this  common  mart  all  European  nations  reforted 
Here  they  fold  or  exchanged  the  produce  of  their  fc- 
veral  countries,  and  fupplled  themfelves  with  whit 
they  wanted,  without  dreaming  of  new  ports,  orfot 
peeing  that  the  fyflem  of  commerce  could  be  altered. 
Datitzick,  Lifbon  and  Alexandria  continued  to  mark 
the  limits  of  praAical  navigation ;  when  the  cnlight* 
cned  and  cntcrprifing  genius  of  Don  Henry  of  Portiu 
gal  extended  the  views  of  the  mariner,  and  embol- 
dened him  to  pilot  the  Atlantic,  or  Great  Weftera 
Ocean.    But  before  I  fpeak  of  that  prince,  and  die 
difcovcries  which  he  accomplifhed,  I  muft  fay  a' few 
words  of  his  country,  which  I  have  hitherto  confi- 
dercd  only  as  an  appendage  of  Spain. 

Portugal,  which  forms  the  wcftcrn  coaft  of  the 
fouthern  peninfula  of  Europe,  had  no  exiftence  as  a 
fcparate  date  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh 
century.  About  thar  time  Alphonfo  VI.  king  of 
Caftile  and  Leon,  having  conquered  from  the  Moors 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  prefent  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  beftowed  them,  together  with  his  natural 
daughter,  upon  Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  noble  volun- 
teer, who  had  aflifted  him  in  his  wars.  Henry  took 
only  the  title  of  count;  but  his  fon  Alphonfo,  hav- 
ing recovered  other  provinces  from  the  Moors,  af- 

fume4 
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ftttaed  the  regal  dignity  in  1 139.    The  kings  of  Por-    letter 
tuga]y  like  ihofc  of  Spain,  long  fpent  their  force  in  ^  '  ^ 

combating  the  Moors,  and  had  no  connexion  with 
the  reft  of  Europe.  A  detail  of  thofe  barbarous  wars 
would  be  equally  void  of  inflru£tion  and  amufement. 
I  fhall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  the  fucceffion  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  in  the  line  of  Burgundy,  till  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1383;  when  John  of  Caftilc, 
who  had  married  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  claimed  the 
crown,  as  the  king  had  left  no  male  iflue.  But  the 
ftatcs  of  Portugal,  after  an  interregnum  of  eighteen 
months,  gave  it  to  John,  natural  brother  of  their  A^D.isS^; 
deceafed  fovcreign,  and  at  that  time  regent  of  the 
kingdom  *. 

This  John,  furnamed  the  Baftard,  no  lefs  politic 
than  cnterprifing,  proved  worthy  of  his  new  dignity. 
He  was  the  firft  European  prince  who  formed  a  refpeft- 
able  navy ;  which  he  employed,  with  equal  fuccefs, 
in  annoying  his  enemies,  and  in  proteQing  his  fuh- 
jeds.  He  took  Ceuta  from  the  Moors,  and  over-  A.D.  1414,, 
awed  the  ftates  of  Barbary  during  his  whole  reign. 
He  had  feveral  Tons,  who  all  fignalized  themfelves  by 
their  valour  and  abilities;  but  more  efpccially  the 
third,  Don  Henry,  whofe  bold  and  enlightened  ge- 
nius, afEftcd  by  the  reports  of  travellers,  led  him  to 
projed  difcoveries  in  the  Wcftcrn  Ocean. 

This  amiable  prince,  who  joined  the  virtues  of  a 
hero  and  a  patriot  to  the  knowledge  of  a  phllofopher, 
turned  to  ufc  that  aftronomy  which  the  Arabs  had 
preferved.  He  had  a  confiderable  Ihare  in  the  iuvcn- 
tton  of  the  Aftrolabe,  and  firft  perceived  the  advan- 
tage that  might  be  drawn  from  the  direftion  of  the 

Vol.  II.  Q.  magnetic 
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magnetic  needle  to  tlio  North;  wMch,  though  air 
known  in  Europe,  had  not  hitherto  been  empl 
with  any  ioccefs  in  navigation.  He  eftabliflie 
obfervatory  at  Sagrcs,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  ¥i 
many  perfons  were  intruded  in  aftronomy  anc 
art  of  failing.  The  pilots  formed  under  his  ey< 
only  doubled  Cape  Non,  long  fuppofed  an  it 
mountable  barrier^  but  advanced  as  far  as  Cap< 

A.  0.1520.  jadorc,  and  in  their  return  difcovered  the  iflai 
Madeira.  Other  pilots,  yet  more  bold,  were  fent 
They  doubled  Cape  Hajadore,  Cape  Blanco,  ( 
Verd,     and    at    lad    Cape    Sierra   Leona,    wi 

A.D.  X463.  eight  degrees  of  the  line,  before  the  death  of 
Henry.  In  the  courfe  of  thefc  voyages,  the  A} 
and  Capede  Vcrd  iflaiuls  had  been  difcovered,  ao( 
vine  and  the  fugar-cane  introduced  into  the  ii 
of  Maderia,  and  there  cultivated  withfuccefs. 

Under  the  reign  of  John  II.  a  prince  of  thel 
profound  fagacity  and  moft  exteniive  views,  who 
made  Lifbon  a  free  port,  the  Portuguefe  profec 
their  difcoverics  with  equal  ardour  and  fuccels. 
river  Zara,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  line,  conda 

A-D.  1484  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  where  they  made  eafy  conquefts,  audi 
blifhcd  an  advantageous  commerce.     Captain  1 

A.r).i486.  paflcd  the  extreme  point  of  Africa,  to  which  hc] 
the  name  of  the  Stormy  Ct2pe  ;  but  the  King,  who 
more  fully  the  importance  of  that  difcovery,  ftjl 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 

Emmanuel  I.  purfued  tiie great  proje£lsofhtt| 
A.D.  1497.  deccflbrs.     He  fcnt  out  a  fleet  of  four  fliips,  um 
command  of  Vafco  de  Ciama,  a  noble  Portugw 
order  to  complete  the  pnflagc  to  India  by  fca. 
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idmifal  pofTeircd  all  the  knowledge  and  talents  nccef*     Letter 
ary  for  fuch  an  expedition.     After  being  afTailed  by    ,_^^^,j 
empefts^  encircling  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  and 
anging  through  unknown  fcas,  he  happily  arrired  at   A.  0*1491. 
he  city  of  Callicut  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar^  Or  the 
ligher  part  of  the  wcftcrn  fide  of  the  great  pcninfula 
>F  India  '• 

Calicut  was  at  that  time  the  emporium  of  Tndof- 
tan.    Thither  the  Arabs  feforted  for  all  the  rich  pro- 
4lu£ls  and  precious  mariufaftures  of  the  Eaft.     Thefe 
'flicy  carried  in  fhipstothe  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
ibid  to  the  Italian  merchants  from  Alexandria.     This 
information  Gama  received  at  Melinda^  on  the  coaft  of 
3E^nquebar,  the  moft  eaftern  part  of  Africa,  where  he 
■ad  touched  ;  and  engaged  a  pilot,  who  conduced  him 
Itito  the  harbour  of  Calicut,  when  the  trade  was  at  its 
•^ight.     Here  he  fortunately   met  with  a  native  of 
J^sirbary,  named  Monzaida,  who  underftood  the  Por- 
^^guefe  language,  and  vvhofe  admiration  of  thatpeo- 
^c  over-balanced  the  prejudices  of  religion  and  coun- 
ty.    This  admiration  determined  Monzaida  to  do 
rwcry  thing  in  his  power  to  ferve  ftrangcrs,  who  un- 
iMfomed  thcmfelves  to  him  without  rcierve.     He  pro- 
ofed Gama  an  audience  of  the  Samorin  or  emperor, 
ilbho  received  him  very  favourably;  and  a  treaty  of 
Ipcimmercc  was  fct  on  foot  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Portugal.     But  this  negociation,  when  almoft  com- 
Weted,  was  broke  off  by  the  infinuations  of  the  Arabs, 
^^alous  of  their  lucrative  trade,  they  reprefcnted  fo 

f)ngly  thedangcr  of  fuch  an  alliance,  and  the  arobi- 
Q  of  the  Portuguefe,  that  the  Samorin  took  the  un- 
lefousrefolution  of  putting  to  death  thofe  bold  na« 

I" 

'^  3.   Hijl.  Gen.    del  Voyiget.  tom.  J. 

Q_3^  vigatrrs. 
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PART  I.    vigators,  whom  he  had  lately  treated  with  kindnefS| 

'^"~''~"-^     and  whofc  frlendfliip  he  feemed  to  defire. 
A.  D.  1498.  '^ 

Informfd  of  his  danger  by  the  faithful  Monzaida, 
Gania  fcnt  his  brother  on  board  the  fleet.  <<  Should 
•*  you  hear,"  laid  he,  •*  of  my  death  or  impri(bn- 
*<  ment,  I  prohibit  you,  as  your  commander,  either 
<^  to  attempt  to  releafe  me  or  to  avenge  my  fate.  Set 
*<  fail  immediately  and  inform  the  king  of  the  fuccefi 
**  of  our  voyage.  I  am  happy  in  having  performed 
<<  his  orders,  and  difcovered  a  paflage  to  India  for 
"Portugal*." 

Fortunately,  however,  matters  were  not 
pufhed  to  that  extremity.  Gama  lived  to  carry  to 
Portugal  the  news  of  his  own  fuccefs.  The  Samoria 
permitted  him  to  join  his  fleet,  and  he  departed  foon 
after  for  Europe. 

No  language  can  exprcfs  the  joy  of  the  Portugucfe 
A.D.  1499.  on  the  return  of  Gama  to  Lifbon.  They  faw  them- 
felves,  by  one  daring  entcrprize,  in  poflTeflion  of  the 
richcft  commerce  in  the  world  ;  and  no  Icfs  fuper- 
flitious  than  avaritious,  they  flattered  themfelves  with 
the  projcft  of  extending  their  religion  along  with 
their  dominion. 

The  pope  farther  encouraged  this  hope.  Glad  of 
an  occafion  of  afleriing  his  univerfal  fovereignty,  he 
granted  to  the  Portugucfe  all  the  countries  which  they 
had  difcovered,  or  fhould  difcovcr  in  the  Eaft,  on 
condition  that  they  fliould  there  plaqt  the  catholic 
faith.  The  whole  nation  was  feized  with  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  converfion  and  of  conqueft.  They  prefented 
themfelves  in  crowds  to  man  the  new  fleet  deftined 
for  India;  and  thirteen  (hips  failed,  as  foon  as  the 

4.  Parity  Souik,  fort.  AJm^  toI.  i. 

feafon 
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•  

feafon  would  permit,  from  the  Tagus  to  Calicut,    letter 
under  the  command  of  Alvarez  de  Cabral.  ^     ,'ji 

A.  D.  1500. 
Tnrs  admiral  in  his  paflage  keeping  out  to  Tea,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  calms  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and 
the  ftorms  which  had  been  met  with  in  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  difcovered  the  rich  country  now 
called  Brazil,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Land 
of  the  Holy  Crofs.  He  took  poffeflion  of  it  in  the 
name  of  the  king  his  mailer,  and  proceeded  on  his 
voyage.  When  he  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
the  Samorin  made  him  an  offer  of  friendfhip,  and  in- 
vited him  to  Calicut,  where  he  had  an  audience  of 
that  Indian  prince,  and  was  permitted  to  open  a  ma- 
gazine of  commerce.  But  this  good  underftanding 
was  of  (hort  duration.  The  Arabs  again  found  means 
to  poifon  the  mind  of  the  Samorin  :  the  admiral  did 
not  behave  with  the  greateft  difcretion  :  mutual  jea. 
louiies  took  place,  mutual  fears,  and  mutual  injuries. 
At  laft  the  inhabitants  of  Calicut  rofe,  murdered  fif- 
ty Portuguefe,  and  burnt  their  magazine.  This  aft 
of  hoftility  did  not  efcape  unpunifh^d.  Cabral,  ii^ 
revenge  of  fuch  a  breach  of  faith,  and  fuch  under- 
mining perfidy,  deftroyed  all  the  Arabian  veffels  in 
the  port,  beat  down  great  part  of  ^he  city,  and  left  it 
in  flames  \ 

Aftxr  this  fecond  rupture  with  the  Samorin  the 
meafures  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India  were  totally 
changed.  The  peaceful  fyftem  of  Gama  was  laid 
aiide  :  the  maxims  of  mutual  advantage  gave  place  to 
thoff^  of  violence,  of  force,  and  of  fear;  and  com- 
merce was  eftablifhed  by   the  fword.    Cabral,  oa 

\,  Maili»i,  Hip.  Indua.  lib.  il  cap.  it. 

Q^  leaving 
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PART  L    leaving  Calicut,  entered  into  i  negociation  with  the 

^  ^  '"      kings  of  Cochin,  Cananor,  Onor,  Culan,  and  other 

Indian  princes,  who  were  tributaries  of  the  Samorin, 

A.D.  «oi.  *"^  dcfirous  of  independency*     This  love  of  freedom 

procured  the  Portugucfc  the  fovercignty  of  Malabar, 

and  the  trade  of  India.   Cabral  prom i fed  thofe  deluded 

princes  fupport,  and  carried  their  ambafTadors  to  tbt 

court  of  Lifbon,  where  fuch  political  fieps  were  tmke9 

^s  rendered  fuccefs  infallible.     A  force  was  fent  pot 

A  I>*  T50S*  fufficient  to  combat  the  Samorin.  But  no  priqcc  codU 

obtain  the  prote£lion  of  Portugal  without  firft  acknow* 

Icdging  himffslf  its  vaflal,  permitting  a  fortrels  tpbe 

ere£^cd  in  his  capital,  and  felling  his  commodities  to 

its  fubje£ts  at  their  own  price.     Ho  ftrange  mercbaol 

Plight  load  a  cargo,  till  the  Poruguefc  were  ferved; 

nor  any  mariner  ravage  thofe  feas,  but  vrich  tlitir 

paflportSf     They  were  the  terror  and  admiratiQO  of 

|he  Eaft,  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  Weft.     All  Eu- 

Tope^D  mercfiaots  foon  rcforted  to  Lifbon  for  Indiai 

commodities;  bccaufe  they  could  there  purchafe  them 

inuch  cheaper  than  at  Venice,  or  any  other  maft  to 

which  they  were  brought  by  the  way  of  Egypt.   Andi 

happily  for  Portugal,  the  Venetians  were  then  fiokiog 

A.p.l5Ct.  W^^^  ^^c  preffure  of  the  league  of  Caq^bray. 

In  order  to  fccure  and  render  perpetual  rhcfe  inva* 
)uab1e  advantages,  the  chief  command  in  India  was 
given  to  Alphonfo  Albuquerque,  a  man  of  lingular  fa* 
gacity  and  penetration,  and  equally  diflinguiflied  by 
his  military  and  political  talents.     Albuquerque  was 
no  fooncr  invcfted  with  the  government,  than  he  be- 
gan to  form  the  moft  extenfive  projefls ;  many  of 
whiAzh  he  executed,  and  with  a  facility  that  is  altogether 
incrc.Iiule.     1  he  Arabs  fettled  in  India,  and  their  al- 
ibqiates,  he  bad  long  been  fcnfiblt',   were  the  onlj 
8  power 
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power  In  the  Eaft  that  the  Portugaefe  had  to  fear.  LETTER 
Theie  traders  had  fecretly  entered  into  a  league  with  ,  ^^"'  ^ 
the  Samorin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  the  Venetians,  A.  d.  i^ot. 
who  were  gainers  by  their  commerce,  and  whofe 
Intcreft  it  was  to  deftroy  the  trade  of  Portugal. 
The  farnifhers  of  the  caravans,  and  navigators  of  the 
Red  Sea,  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the  circum- 
navigators of  the  Cape.  Albuquerque  faw  it  early, 
while  a  private  commander.  He  had  therefore  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  ruin  their  fettlements  on 
the  coaft  of  Arabia,  and  their  united  naval  force  had 
received  a  fignal  overthrow  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  He 
now  extended  his  views :  he  projected  nothing  lefs 
than  die  conqueft  of  Ormus  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  and 
of  Aden  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea ;  where  Portu- 
gqefeiquadrons  Rationed,  might  command  the  trade 
of  Perfia  and  of  Egypt. 

The  immediate  execution  of  thefe  projefts  would 
at  once  have  proved  fatal  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Arabs  and  their  allies;  but  Albuquerque,  upon  mature  ^0,-0 
deliberation,  perceived  the  ncceflity  of  eflablifhing 
the  Portguefe  more  fully  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
before  he  divided  his  forces.  He  accordingly  burnt 
Calicut,  which  had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  iide  of  his 
countrymen;  and  obferving,  that  the  Portugucfe  had 
yet  no  good  port  in  a  wholefome  air,  where  they  might 
refit  their  fhips  and  recruit  their  feamen,  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  European  voyage,  he  relblvcd  to  procure 
one.     He  found  that  Lifbon  had  need  of  Goa. 

GoA,  which  rifes  to  view  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, is  (ituated  towards  the  middle  of  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  in  an  ifland  detached  from  the  continent  by 
two  branches  of  a  river,  tliat  throws  itfclf  into  the 

0.4  ft» 
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^ART  L  feaat  fome  diftance  from  the  city,  after  having  form* 
.^"v~'^  cd  beneath  its  walls  one  of  the  fincft  harbours  in  the 
world.  It  properly  belonged  to  the  king  of  Decan; 
but  a  Moor,  named  Idalean,  to  whom  the  gOYern« 
ment  of  it  had  been  entrufted,  had  rendered  himfel^ 
its  fovereign.  While  this  ufurper  was  occupied  on 
the  continent,  Albuquerque  appeared  before  the  city, 
and  carried  it  by  aflfault^.  It  was  afterwards  recover- 
A.D.  i5i«>.  ^j^  but  foon/etaken  :  and  Goa  became  the  capital  of 
the  Portuguefe  empire  in  India. 

Albuquerque,  whofe  ambition  was  boundlefs, at- 
tempted next  to  eftablifh  the  Portuguefe  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel.    With  this  view  he  made  an  attack  j 
A.D.S5II*  upon  Malacca,  (ituatcd  near  the  ftraits  of  Sincapoic^^ 
one  of  the  richeft  cities  in  India,  and  the  bed  adapto 
for  commerce.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  trade  betweea 
Japan,  China,  the  Spice -lilands,  and  the  other  !•• 
dian  ports.    When  Abuquerque  appeared  before  Ma- 
lacca, he  found  it  in  a  pofturc  of  defence  :  and  a  ncir 
obftaclc  confpired  to  retard  his  progrcfs.     His  friend 
Araujo  was  there  a  prifoncr,    and  threatened  witk 
death  the  moment  the  city  fhould  be  befieged.     Deli*, 
berating  how  to  a£^,  while  the  fentim^ots  of  friend* 
fhip  and  ambition,  perhaps  of  duty,  ftruggled  inIA 
breaft,  he  received  the  following  billet  from  Araojfc 
*<  Think  only  of  the  glory  and  advantage  of  Porta- 
«  gal :  if  I  cannot  be  an  inftrument  of  your  viflofji 
«*  let  me  not  retard  it."     The  place  vyas  carried 
ftorm,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  and  feveral  ch; 
of  fortune.     The  Portuguefe  found  in  it  an  imi 
booty,  both  in  treafure  and  precious  commoditiei' 
^Ibuquerque,  whofc  heart  was  fupcrior  to  the  chi 

6.  Lafitau,  ITi/f,  4u  Conj,  its  Fort,      Hjfl,  Gen.  Jet  Ftj^,  tmk 
7-  Id.  Ibid. 
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]M,  ercAed  a  citadel  to  fecure  his  conqueft,  and    LETTEH 
irncd  to  Goa.  ^       ^ 

*HC  frieodfhip  of  the  Portuguefe  was  now  courted 
the  Samorin,  Idalcan,  and  all  the  moft  formidable 
ian  princes,  who  oiFered  to  permit  fortrefles  to  be 
It,  and  fadories  to  be  eftabliibed  in  any  part  of 
tr  dominions,  Albuquerque  did  not  fail  to  profit 
thefe  offers ;  and  judging  that  the  feafon  was  now 
ived  for  giving  the  final  blow  to  the  Arabian 
amerce  in  the  Eaft,  he  embarked  in  his  original 
je^s,  the  conqueft  of  Aden  and  Ormus. 

IN  his  attempt  upon  Aden,  which  was  then  the  key 
Egypt,  Albuquerque  mifcarricd;  but  he  committed 
many  ravages  on  the  coafts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in 
iftraits  of  Babelmandel,  as  entirely  ruined  the  com*  il. 0.151). 
rce  of  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians,     He  was  more 
xefsful  in  his  expedition  againft  Ormus,  at  that 
le  the  moft  opulent  and  fplendid  city  in  the  Eaft. 
appears  to  have  been  nothing  inferior  to  what  we 
5  told  of  ancient  Tyre,  cither  in  wealth  or  in  fplen- 
•ur,  in  induftry  or  in  pleafurc  :  and,  like  Tyre,  it 
IS  feated   in  a  barren  ifle.     Like  Tyre,   it  Teemed 
ily  to  have  been  disjoined  from  the  land,    that  it 
ight  become  queen  of  the  fca.     It  was  one  of  the 
reateft  marts  in  the  univerfc.  But  its  voUptuous  in* 
ibitants  were  little  able  to  withftand  the  impetuous 
id  hardy  valour  of  the   Portuguefe.     Albuquerque  A- 0.1515. 
On  madehimfelf  mafter  of  the  place,   and  had  the 
>Dour  of  there  receiving  an  embafTy  from  the  king 
Perfia*. 

The  reduftion  of  Ormus,  which  was  the  laft  en- 
rprize  of  this  truly  great  man,  together  with  thcpof- 

U  Guyon,  Nift.  du  Jitd,  Oritmt,  torn.  i.     ffi/.  Gem,  def  V^y^tt,  torn.  i. 
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^PART  T.  fcffion  of  Goa  and  Malacca,  gave  pcrfcft  fccuruy  to 
XTp^IJ^  the  Portugucfc  commerce  in  India.  His  fuccctibrs 
afterwards  extended  it  into  China  and  Japan  ;  but  it 
was  oever  more  rcfpeflahle  than  under  Albuqueraue, 
Yet  this  founder  of  his  country's  grcatncfs  diea  in 
difgraee,  and  of  a  broken  heart,  if  ever  any  man  may 
be  faid  to  have  done  fo.  Thatdauntlcfs  fpirit  which 
bad  encountered  fo  many  enemies,  and  furmounted  fo 
many  dangers,  could  not  fupport  the  frown  of  hit 
prince.  Emmanuel,  become  jealous  of  bis  glory,  had 
lifleixed  to  the  iniinuations  of  his  enemies  ;  had  ap- 
pointed another  governor  in  his  (lead,  and  promoted 
thofe  whom  he  had  fent  home  as  criminals.  When 
Albuquerque  received  this  intelligence,  heiigTied  and 
faid,  *'  Can  thefe  things  be  fo  ? — I  incurred  the  hatred 
**  of  men  by  my  love  for  the  king,  and  am  difgraced 
*'  by  him  through  his  prepolTeffion  for  other  men  :  to 
**  the  grave,  unhappy  old  man  !  to  the  grave  ! — thy 
•*  aftions  will  fpcak  for  themfelves  and  for  thce9.'*^ 

While  the  Portuguefe,  my  dear  Philip,  were  thus 
employed  in  making  acquifitions  in  the  Eaft,  and  ap- 
propriating to  themfelves  the  mod  lucrative  commerce 
in  the  known  world,  the  Spaniards  had  difcovered  a 
new  continent  toward  the  Weft.  They  had  called 
into  cxiftcncc,  as  it  were,  another  world  ;  had  open- 
ed new  fourccs  of  trade,  expanded  new  theatres  of 
dominion,  and  difplayed  new  fcenes  of  ambition,  of 
avarice,   and  of  blood. 

Chj^istophfr  Columbus  a- Genocfe  navigator, 
who  refided  at  Lifl)on,  and  who  had  devoted  himfclf 
to  th«  ftudy  of  aflroaomy,  firft  conceived  the  idea  of 
tliis  new  continent.  Pcrfcflly  acquainted  with  the 
fgure   of  the  earth,   the  notion  of  the   Antipodes, 

9.    Id.  Llld. 
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confidered  by  reafon  as  a  chimera,  and  by  religion  at  UTTER 

impiety,  appeared  to  him  an  inconteftabie  faft.    But  *  ■ 

if  Columbus  had  not  added  the  ftout  heart  of  a  hero 

to  the  enlightened  mind  and  perfevcring  fpirit  of  ai 

philofopher,  the  world  might  ftill  have  been  ignorant 

of  his  difcoveries*    The  Genoefe,  his  (countrymen, 

whom  he  propofed  to  put  in  pofleflion  of  another  he- 

mifphere,  treated  him  as  a  viik>nary.  He  alfo  unfolded 

his   projeQ,   the  grandeft  that  human  genius  ever 

formed,  in  1484,  to  the  courtof  Portugal  without  fuc- 

ce&.    He  next  laid  it  before  the  court  of  Spain; 

where  he  long  fuSered  all  that  fupercilious  ncgleft 

which  unfupported  merit  fo  often  meets  with  from 

men  in  office,  who  are  too  apt  to  defplfe  what  thcf 

do  not  underftand. 

Ferdimako  and  Ifabella  were  then  engaged  in  the 
(conqueft  of  Qranada.  The  Spani(h  treafury  was  ex ^ 
hapfted^  But  no  fooner  were  the  Moors  fubducd^ 
^han  the  ambitious  mind  of  Ifabella  fcemed  to  fym- 
pathife  with  the  bold  fpirit  of  Columbus.  She  ofier- 
icd  to  pledge  her  jewels,  in  order  to  furni(h  him  with 
a  fl^et.  Three  fmall  veiTcls  were  fitted  out  by  other 
means :  ^nd  Columbus  fct  {ail  from  the  port  of  Palos, 
in  Apdalufia,  on  the  third  of  Auguft,  in  the  year 
I4Q2,  in  queft  of  a  Wcftcrn  continent,  with  the  title 
of  Admiral  and  Viceroy  of  the  Ides  and  Lands  which 
he  Ihould  difcover  ^°* 

Trakscendant  genius  and  fuperlatire  courage, 
experience  almoft  eqi^al  difficulty  in  carrying  their  de- 
dgns  into  execution,  when  they  depend  on  the  a(n{l« 
ancc  of  others.  Columbus  poffefled  both,  he  exerted 

10.  Lj/e  0/  Columbus f  written  by  his  fon,  chip.  xT. 
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FAKT  I.  both ;  and  the  concurrence  of  other  heads  and  other 
^  '^  hearts  were  ncceffary  to  girc  fuccefs  to  either ;  he  had 
indolence  and  cowardice  to  encounter,  as  well  as  ig- 
norance and  prejudice.  He  had  formerly  been 
ridiculed  as  a  vifionary,  he  was  now  pitied  as  a  def- 
perado.  The  Portuguefe  navigators,  in  accomplifhing 
their  firft  difcoveries,  had  always  fome  reference  to  the 
coaft :  cape  had  pointed  them  to  cape ;  but  Columbus^ 
with  no  land-mark  but  the  heavens,  nor  any  guide  but 
the  Compafs,.  boldly  launched  into  the  ocean,  without 
knowing  what  fhore  fhould  receive  him^  or  where  he 
could  find  reft  for  the  fole  of  his  foot*  His  crew  mur* 
inured,  they  mutinied  :  they  propofed  to  commit  him 
to  thofe  waves  with  which  he  fo  wantonly  iported, 
and  return  to  Spain  >'. 

This  was  a  fevere  trial  to  the  courage  of  Colum- 
bus, and  Columbus  only  perhaps  could  have  fup- 
ported  it.  The  enthufiafm  of  genius  added  ftrength 
to  bis  natural  fortitude.  Cool  and  unconcerned  him- 
fclf  about  every  thing  but  his  great  objeft,  he  had  rc- 
courfe  to  the  fofteft  language.  He  encouraged  his 
men  by  fair  promifes,  he  deceived  his  officers  by  falfc 
reckonings.  But  all  thefe  expedients  proving  at  laft 
jncfFcftual,  he  demanded  three  days  indulgence;  at 
the  end  of  which,  if  he  did  hot  difcovcr  land,  he  pro- 
mifed  to  abandon  his  projeft.  His  reqiicft  was  grant- 
ed; and  on  the  morning  of  the  fccond  day,  being  the 
12th  of  Odlober,  to  his  inexpreflible  joy,  he  got 
fight  of  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  San  Salvador.  He  took  poffcffion  of  it 
in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  Majefties,  and  proceeded 
on  his  courfe  ". 

II.  OvIedOy  Hijl.  dei  ImJ.  lib.  iii.  is.  Lffi  of  Cctmrdrnj^  cha|i. 
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After  leaving  San  Salvador,  now  better  known  by   LETTER 
the  name  of  Guanahani,  given  to  it  by  the  natives,    ^^,    1^^ 
Columbus  fell  in  with  feveral  other  fmall  iflands;  to 
one  of  which  he  gavethe  name  of  Ifabella,  in  honour  of 
his  patronefs,  and  to  another  that  of  Ferdinand,  in 
compliment  to  the  Catholic  king.     Thcfc  he  rightly 
judged  to  belong  to  that  Weftcrn  continent  which  he 
lought,   and  which  he  conjeSured  muft  reach  to  the 
Portuguefe  fettlcments  in  India  :  hence  the  name  of 
Wifi'lnditt.  At  length  he  arrived  at  the  Ifland  of  Cuba, 
where  he  entered  into  fome  corrcfpondence  with  the 
natives,  and  particularly  with  the  women,  from  whom 
he  learned,  that  the  gold  ornaments  which  they  wore, 
came  from  Bohio,   a  large  ifland  to  the  fouth-eaft. 
Thither  Columbus  ftcered  :  what  heart  does  not  pant 
after  gold  !   he  loon  reached  Bohio,  or  Hayti,   as  it 
was  called  by  the  natives,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Efpagnola,   altered  by  us  into  Hifpaniola.    Here 
Columbus  built  a  fort,  and  planted  a  little  colony  ; 
after  which,    having  taken  a  general  furvey  of  the    . 
ifland,  and  fettled  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  na- 
tives, he  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Spain,  carryingalong 
with  him  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  gold  to  evince  the 
importance  of  his  difcoveries,  and  fome  of  thofe  new 
people  to  complete  the  afloniflimcnt  of  Europe. 

The  natives  of  Hifpaniola,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
iflands  which  Columbus  had  vifitcd,  were  an  eafy,  in- 
dolent harmlefs  race.  They  were  of  a  copper  colour. 
The  men  and  the  girls  went  entirely  naked  :  the  wo- 
men had  a  mat  of  cotton  wrapped  about  their  loins. 
They  had  no  hair  on  any  part  of  the  body  but  the 
head  ;  a  diftinftion  which  alfo  is  common  to  the  na- 
tives of  the  American  continent.  They  confidcred  the 
Spaniards  as  divinities,  and  the  difcharge  of  the  artil- 
lery as  their  thunder  :  they  fell  on  their  faces  at  the 
;  foun4« 
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PART  t  found.  The  women,  however,  fccm  very  early  to 
^  ^^  have  had  Icfs  awful  apprehenlions  of  their  new  gueftt  i 
for  they  no  fooner  faw  them,  than  they  offered  their 
favours,  and  courted  their  embraces  as  men  '3.  Some 
wicked  wit  may  indeed  fay,  that  women  from  the  be- 
ginning have  been  fond  of  fuperior  beings  ;  and  if  we 
credit  ancient  fto  y,  they  have  often  had  good  reaiba 
for  fuch  fondnefs.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  the  women  of  Hifpaniola  were  fonder  of  the  Spa* 
siiards  than  of  their  hufbands.  Their  hufbands  were 
not  jealous  of  them.  And  in  thearmsof  tliofe  wantons 
the  companions  of  Columbus  are  faid  to  have  caught 
that  fatal  malady  which  has  flrewed  with  new  thorns 
the  paths  of  love ;  and  which,  if  human  happinefi  i» 
to  be  computed  by  the  balance  of  pain  and  pleafure, 
will  be  found  to  be  more  than  a  counterpoife  to  all  the 
gold  of  Mexico,  the  filver  of  Peru,  and  the  diamonds 
of  Brazil. 

But  let  not  this  misfortune  be  brought  as  a  charge 
againft  the  great  navigator.  He  could  not  know,  thst 
the  new  hemifpherc  contained  new  maladies  :  he  could 
not  forefcc,  that  he  fhould  import  into  Europe  a  dif- 
tempcr  that  would  poifon  the  fprings  of  life;  which 
would  propagate  difeafc  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, emafculatc  the  vigour  of  nations,  and  multiply 
a  thoufand  ways  the  mileries  of  mankind  ! — And  hap- 
pily for  him,  his  enemies  were  ignorant  of  it  at  his 
return.  He  again  entered  the  port  of  Palos  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1493,  after  a  voyage  of  fcvcn  months 
and  eleven  days,  and  was  received  with  univerfal  accla- 
mations  of  joy.  Thofe  who  had  ridiculed  his  projeft, 
were  the  rcadicft  to  pay  court  to  him.     He  was  or- 

: :.  Hcrriri,  Jc:,  i 
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dered  into  the  prefence  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  letter 
deiircd  to  fit  covered  like  a  grandee  of  Spain.  Royal 
favour  beamed  upon  him  with  unremitting  brightnefs^ 
and  the  church  loaded  him  with  its  benedictions.  Su- 
perftition  lent  its  fan£lion  to  thofe  difcoveries  which 
had  been  made  in  its  defiance.  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
iflaed  a  bull,  granting  to  the  fovereigns  of  Spain  all 
the  countries  which  they  had  difcovcrcd,  or  (hould 
difcover,  an  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  ward  of  the 
Azores.  A  fleet  of  feventecn  fail  was  fitted  out  in 
a  few  months ;  and  Columbus,  vefted  with  yet  more 
cxtcnfive  powers,  and  furnifhed  with  every  thing  ne- 
ceflTary  for  difcovcry,  for  colonization,  or  for  con- 
queft,  again  committed  himlclf  to  the  waves  in  queft 
of  a  Weftcrn  Continent  *♦. 

GkE  AT  things  were  expcftcd  from  thisfecond  v6y- 
agc  ;  and  many  new  iflands  were  difcovercd  :  yet  it 
ended  in  general  difappoihtmcnt,  misfortune  and  dif- 
guft.  When  Columbus  arrived  at  Hifpaniola,  with  a 
multitude  of  mifRoparies,  foldiers  and  fctttcri^  ht 
found  the  fortrefs  utterly  ruined  and  the  garrifon  all 
SBaiTacred.  They  had  drawn  upon  themfelves  this  un* 
tirtiely  fate  by  their  arrogance,  licentioufncfs,  and  ty. 
ranny.  Thefe  particulars  he  learned  from  the  natives, 
accompanied  with  fuch  marking  circumftances,  as  left 
him  no  room  to  difbelicve  them.  He  therefore  en- 
tered once  more  into  a  friendly  corrcfpondence  with 
thofe  artlcfs  people,  cftablifhcd  a  new  colony,  and 
built  the  town  of  Ifabelh  ;  afterwards  abandoned  for 
that  of  St,  Domingo,  which  became  the  capital  of  the 
iiland.  His  next  care  was  to  difcover  the  mines  ;  near 
which  he  erefled  forts,  and  left  garrifon?i  ro  protcft  the 
labourers.     But  neither  the  wifdora  nor  humanity  of 

14.  Life  cf  Coiufxhus,  chap.  xlii.  xlili. 
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PART  I.  this  great  man  were  fufficient  to  prcfcrvc  order  among 
hi&  followers,  or  to  teach  them  fellow-feeling.  Thcf 
roufed  anew,  by  their  barbarities,  the  gentle  fpirit  of' 
the  natives ;  they  quarrelled  among  thcmfelves,  they  ' 
rofe  againft  their  commander*  Mortified  by  fb  many  * 
untoward  circumftances,  Columbns  committed  the' 
government  of  the  ifland  to  his  brother  Bartholomew^  ' 
and  returned  to  Spain  in  1496,  with  fome  famplcs  of  ^ 
gold  daft  and  gold  ore,  pearls,  and  other  precious^ 
produAs,  after  having  a  fecond  time  attempted  in  vaia  ^ 
to  difcover  a  Weftern  Continent  ■*.  *; 

1; 

Bartholomew  Columbus  fuflfered  many  hard*^i 
Ihips,  and  was  on  the  point  of  finking  under  the  mn*  !' 
tineers,  before  he  received  any  afliftance  from  the 
court  of  Spain  ;  and  although  the  great  Chriftopher 
was  able  to  clear  himfelf  of  all  the  afperfions  of  hit  ^ 
enemies,  fome  years  elapfed  before  he  could  obtain  i^ 
third  appointment  for  the  profccution  of  his  favourite 
project.     At  laft  a  fmall  fleet  was  granted  him,  and 
he  difcovercd  the  continent  of  America,    near  the 
mouth  of  the  riverOrinoco,  on  the  firilday  of  Auguft 
in  the  year  1498.     He  carried  off  fix  of  the  natives, 
and  returned  to  Hifpaniola,  convinced  that  he  had 
now  reached  the  great  objeft  of  his  ambition. 

But  while  Columbus  was  employed  in  reducing  to 
obedience  the  mutineers  in  that  iiland,  another  navi« 
gator  unjuflly  took  from  him  the  honour  of  the  dif- 
covcry  of  theWcflcrn  Continent,  The  merchants  of 
Seville  having  obtained  pcrmiffion  to  attempt  difco- 
veries,  as  private  adventurers,  fent  cut  four  fhips  in 
1499,  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who 
had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  af- 
fifted  by  Amcricus  Vcfpucius,  a  Florentine  gentle- 

15.  Herrara,  dec.  i,  lib.  iii. 
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,  deeply  Ikilled  in  the  fcience  of  navigation.  MTTER 
I  fleet  touched  on  that  part  of  the  weftern  con-  ^  ^^ 
It  already  difcovered  by  Columbus,  whofe  traft 
la  followed  ;  and  Americus,  who  was  a  man  of 
h  addrefs,  as  well  as  poiTefled  of  coniiderable  lite- 
talents,  by  publifhing  the  firft  voyages  on  the 
:ft,  and  other  artful  means,  gave  his  name  to  the 
^  World,  in  prejudice  to  the  illuftrious  Genoefe  ■•• 
kind  are  now  become  fenfible  of  the  impofture^ 
time  has  fanAified  the  error ;  and  the  great  Wef- 
continent,  or  fourth  diviiion  of  the  globe,  (a 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Alia,  and 
ca,  ftill  continues  to  be  diftinguiihed  by  the  nama 

.M£RICA« 

HIS,  however,  was buM  fmall  misfortune  in  com- 
[bn  of  what  Columbus  was  doomed  to  fufier.  Hit 
Dies  having  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  a 
governor  was  fent  out  to  Hifpaoiola.  The  great 
>verer  and  his  brother  were  loaded  with  irons, 
(ent  home  in  that  condition,  in  diiFerent  (hips, 
ched  with  fentiments  of  veneration  and  pity,  Val- 
captain  of  the  velfel  on  board  of  which  the  ad- 
il  was  confined,  approached  his  prifoner  with  pro* 
id  refpefi,  as  foon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  ifland^ 
o£Fered  to  ftrike  off  the  fetters  with  which  he  was 
iftly  bound.  "  No  Vallcjo  '"—replied  Colum- 
with  a  generous  indignation ,  <<  I  wear  thefe  fet* 
rt  in  confequence  of  an  order  from  my  fove-« 
igns.  They  fhall  find  me  as  obedient  to  this,  at 
»  all  their  other  injun£lions.  By  their  command 
have  been  confined,  and  their  command  alons 
tall  fet  me  at  liberty  »7.'* 

Hcrrcra,  4ec.  i.  Ub.  it.  17.  Hfi  •/  MMthn»  ch^  xxilii. 
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PART  I.  The  Spswifli  miniftry  were  aihamed  of  the  {cvt^ 
rity  of  their  creature,  Bovadiila :  Columbus  was  iet 
at  liberty  on  his  arrival,  and  a  fourth  command 
granted  him  in  1592,  for  the  profecution  of  farther 
difcoverics.  But  this  cxpeditipn  did  not  prove  more 
fortunate  than  the  former ;  for  although  Columbos 
touched  at  fcveral  parts  of  the  American  continent 
^here  he  exchanged  trinkets  for  gold  and  pearls,  to 
a  confiderablc  amount,  he,  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
efiabliih  a  cplony  on  the  river  Yebra  or  Beleni^  ia 
the  province  of  Veragua,  a^d  Igft  every  thing  in  bit 
courfe  home*  He  was  fhipwreckcd  on  the  iflaad  o£ 
Jamaica :  his  followers  mutinied ;  and  after  be.i<^  aU 
tcrnately  in  danger  of  periihing  by  hunger,  or  by 
yiolence,  he  arrived  in  Spain,  in  1505,  to  experience 
a  more  fcvere  fate  than  ei|h^  "•  Queen  Kabella'was 
dead  at  his  return.  With  her  all  his  hopes  of  futarci 
favour  peritbed.  The  court  received  him  cokily* 
His  fervices  were  too  great  for  humility :  his  proud 
heart  difdaincd  to  fuc,  and  faisafpiring  fpirit  could  not 
fubmit  to  negledl.  He  retired  to  Valadolid,-  wherd 
he  was  fufTercd  to  fall  a  martyr  to  the  ingratitude  of 
that  monarch,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  for  whom  he  had  opened  a  paifage  into  a  richer 
and  more  extonfivp  empire  than  was  ever  fubducd  by 
the  Roman  arms.  He  died  with  Armnefs  and  compo- 
fure,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1 506,  in  the  fifty- ninth  year 
of  his  age  '9. 

There  is  fomcthing  in  true  genius  which  feems  to 
be  eflentially  conne£ied  with  humanity,  Don  Henry, 
Gama,  and  Columbus,  profecuted  their  difcoveries 
upon  the  moft  liberal  principles,  thole  of  mutual  ad. 
vantage  :  they  fought  to  benefit,  not  to  deftroy  thoir 

iS.  Lift  0/  Co/tmiui,  chap.  Ixuix.  ZC.  Xci.  19.  Ibid.  ch»p.  oriiU 

Hcrrcrii  dec.  i.  lib.  ▼;• 

Ip^cies. 
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fpecies.  After  the  death  of  Columbus,  the  maxims  letter 
cf  Spain,  like  thofe  of  Portugal,  became  altogether  ^^^* 
bloody.  Religion,  avarice,  and  violence,  walked  hand 
in  hand.  The  crofs  was  held  up  as  an  object  of  wor- 
Ihlp,  to  thofe  who  had  never  heard  of  the  name  of 
Jeiiu  ;  and  millions  were  deliberately  butchered,  for 
not  embracing  tenets  which  they  could  not  under- 
fiandy  not  delivering  treafures  which  they  did  not 
poffefs,  or  not  fuiFcring  oppreflions  which  man  was 
nerer  born  to  bear,  and  which  his  nature  cannot  fuf- 
tain*^. 

The  leader  who  purfued  thefe  new  maxims  with 
leaft  violence  to  humanity,  and  moft  advantage  to 
his  country,  was  Fernando  Cortez,  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  Before  the  difcovery  of  that  rich  and  pow- 
erfal  empire,  the  Spanifh  colonies  of  Hifpaniola, 
Coba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  were  in  a  flourifh- 
ing  condition :  frequent  expeditions  had  been  made 
to  the  continent,  the  fettlements  eftablifhed  in  CafteU 
lo  del  Oro  and  the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  At  lad  a  de- 
icent  was  made  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  infor* 
nation  received  of  the  opulence  and  grandeur  of  the 
emperor  Montezuma  and  his  capital.  Velafquez,  go-  a.i^*  '5<^' 
vernor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  this  intelligence  was  com* 
Anniented,  immediately  refolved  upon  theconqueft 
of  Mexico,  and  committed  to  Cortez,  an  officer  hi- 
therto more  diftinguifhed  by  his  merit  than  his  rank, 
the  execution  of  the  enterprize :  and  that  gallant  foU 
diet  accomplifhed,  what  appears  too  bold  even  for 
fiftion,  the  overthrow  of  an  empire  that  could  fend 
tntllions  into  the  field,  with  fo  fmall  a  force  as  five 
linfldred  men  ^'. 

to.  Hiittim  de  Dejmye  Je  Us  InJias,  pu"  Ban.  de  Ut  Caftf* 
ai«  De  Solii,  lib.  ii«    Herren^dec.  if. 

R^  A  sue* 
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^^^^-,',  -^  succESf  fo  unexampled,  in  an  unknown  coun- 
try, roqfl  have  been  accompanied  with  many  favour- 
able  circumftancesy  independent  of  the  ability  of  the 
general,  the  courage  of  the  troops,  and  even  the  fu« 
periority  of  weapons.  Some  ofthcfe  we  know.  Whea 

A.D.1519.  Cortcz  landed  with  his  little  army  on  the  coaft  of 
Mexico,  he  met  with  a  Spanifii  captive,  who  under- 
fiood  the  dialed  of  the  country,  and  whofe  ranfom 
he  obtained.    He  alfo  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  fair 
American  named  Marina,  who  foon  learned  the  Cal^ 
tilian  language,  and  became  both  his  miflrefs  and  his  ] 
counfellor.    Her  attachment  communicated  itfelf  to  ' 
all  the  Mexican  women,  who  were  generally  negleft. 
ed  by  their  hufbands  for  the  moft  abominable  of  all 
debaucheries ;  that  which  perverts  the  animal  in-  S- 
fiind,  confounds  the  diftin^ion  of  fex,  and  defeats  f 
the  leading  purpofe  of  nature.    While  the  men  op-  I 
pofed  their  naked  breafts  to  the  weapons  of  the  Spa*   j 
jiiards,  fell  by  their  blows,  or  fled  from  their  fury,    - 
the  women  every  where  flew  to  their  embrace  ;  rioted    - 
in  their  arms,  and  rendered  them  all  the  fervices  ia^  - 
their  power. 

To  thcfc  fortunate  occurrences  may  be  added,  the 
arrival  of  the  ambafladors  of  Montezuma,  who  en- 
deavoured, by  prefents,  to  engage  the  invaders  to  le- 
embark.  The  delay  which  this  negociation  produced, 
was  of  infinite  fervice  to  Cortez.  An  army,  inftead 
ofanembafly,  on  his  firft  landing,  might  have  ruined 
him.  He  replied,  by  his  female  interpreter,  who  beft 
underftood  the  Mexican  tongue,  that  he  was  only  aa 
ambaifador  hunfclf,  and,  as  fuch,  could  not  depart 
without  an  audience  of  the  emperor.  This  anfwer 
put  the  aihbafl'adors  of  Montezuma  to  a  ftand.  Ther 
reported  it  to  the  emperor.  He  was  alarmed  at  the 
requeft.  They  redoubled  their  prefents:  they  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  pcrfuafions,  but  to  no  purpofe.    Cortez  was    ^J^?* 
ioflexible.     At  laft  they  bad  recourfe.to  threats,  ac-    y_  ^-.'l/ 
cording  to  their  inftruSions,  and  talked  loudly  of  the  A.D.i5i9, 
forces  and  the  treafurcs  of  their  country.     "  Thefc,** 
faid  Corte;:,  turning  to  his  companions,**  thefe  are 
<<  what  we  feek  ;  great  perils  and  great  riches.** 
Stronger  motives  could  not  have  been  oiFered  to  needy 
adventurers,  burning  with  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  and  the 
tuft  of  plunder.    Their  leader  faw  conqueft  in  their 
looks  ;  and  having  now  received  the  necelTary  infor- 
mations ;  and  prepared  himfelf  againft  all  hazards, 
he  boldly  marched  toward  the  feat  of  the  empire^** 

The  Spanifh  general,  however,  though  fo  little 
diffident  of  his  own  drength,  prudently  negociated 
with  fuch  princes  and  ftates'as  he.  found  to  be  enemies 
of  the  Mexicans.  Among  thefe  the  nioft  powerful 
was  the  republic  of  Tlafcala.  Cortez  propofed  an  al- 
liance to  the  fenate.  It  divided  upon  the  fubje£l :  but 
at  laft  came  to  a  refolution,  not  only  to  deny  aflift- 
ance  to  the  Spaniards,  but  to  oppofe  them.  This  re- 
folution bad  almoft  proved  fatal  to  Cortez  and  his  eo- 
terpriz^.  The  Tlafcalans  were  a  brave  people,  and 
brought  a  formidable  army  into  the  field  ;  but  by  the 
help  of  fire-arms,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  to  thefe  re- 
publicans above  all  things  tremendous,  theSpaniards^ 
after  repeated  ftruggles,  were  enabled  to  humble  them. 
They  faw  their  miftake ;  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Cortez,  and  were  highly  ferviceable  in  his  futuro 
€>perations. 

The  invaders  now  advanced  without  interruption 
to  the  gates  of  Mexico.  Montezuma  was  all  irrefo- 
lution  and  terror.  That  luiglity  emperor,  whofe  trea- 
fyr^t  were  immenfe,  and  whofe  fway  was  abfolute  j 

S2,  Hcrrcra,  dec.  ii.    Dc  Soils,  lib,  ui.  5^ 

R  3  who 
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PART  I.  ^ho  was  lord  over  thirty  princes,  each  of  whom  could 
a7d^iVi9.  ^"'^S  *  numerous  army  into  the  field,  was  fo  hittmi* 
dated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Tlafcalans,  that  he  wanted 
refolution  to  ftrikc  a  blow  in  defence  of  his  dignity. 
The  haughty  potentate  who  had  ordered  Cortez  to  de- 
part his  coafts,  introduced  him  into  his  capital.  Id- 
Aead  of  making  ule  of  force,  he  had  recourfe  to  per* 
fidy.  While  he  profeffed  fricndfhip  to  the  Spanifh 
general,  he  fent  an  army  to  attack  the  Spanifli  co- 
lony, newly  fettled  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  yet  in  a  feeble 
condition.  Cortez  received  intelligence  of  this  breach 
of  faith,  and  took  one  of  the  boldeft  rcfolutions  ever 
formed  by  man.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
imperial  palace,  accompanied  by  five  of  his  principal 
officers,  and  arrefted  Montezuma  as  his  prifoncr;  car* 
ried  him  oS  to  the  Spanifli  quarters  ;  made  him  de» 
liver  to  punifhment  the  officer  who  had  a£tcd  by  his 
orders,  and  publicly  acknowledge  himfclf,  in  the  feat 
of  his  power,  the  vafTal  of  the  king  of  Spain  **. 

In  the  height  of  thefe  fuccefTes  Cortez  was  inform- 
ed that  a  new  general,  fcnt  by  the  governor  of  Cuba, 
was  arrived  with  a  fuperior  force  to  fupplant  him  in 
the  command,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  his  viftorics. 
A.D.  1520.  He  marched  againfl  his  rival:  he  defeated  him;  he 
took  him  prifoncr;  and  the  vanquifhcd  army,  gained 
by  the  magnanimity  and  confidence  of  the  viftor, 
ranged  thcmlelvcs  under  his  (landaj-d.  Thus  rein- 
forced, by  an  occurrence  which  threatened  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  hopes,  he  returned  with  mpidity  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  where  he  found  full  occafion  for  this 
accefTion  of  flrength. 

The  Mexicans  were  all  in  arms,  and  had  furround- 
cd  the  party,  which  Cortez  had  left  to  guard  the  em- 

aj.  DeSolis,  lib.  iv.    Hcrrcra,  dec.  ii. 

peror. 
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€d  it,  and  at  one  ftroke  of  hit  lance  tumbled  LBTTER 
ot  of  hi§  litter.    The  ftandard  was  fcized,  and  ,    ^^^  . 
^nfeqnence  proved  as  Coitez  had  expefied :  the  A.D.tgm^ 
cans  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled  with  pre* 
tion  and  terror  ^m 

IS  YiStorj,  and  the  affiftance  of  the  Tlafcalant, 

raged  Cortez  to  undertake  the  liege  of  Mexico: 

Dother  fortunate  circumftance  enabled  him  to 

ete  his  conqueft*   The  new  emperor  Goatimo* 

IS  taken  prifoner  in  attempting  to  make  his 

ont  of  his  capital,  in  order  to  roufe  to  arms  the 

:  prorincss  of  his  dominions.    The  metropolis 

irred,  and  the  whole  empire  fobmitt^  to  th^  iLD,  f5st* 

ids. 

It  city  of  Mexico  is  reprefented  as  one  of  tbe 
biking  monuments  of  human  grandeur*  Irs 
0  fqoarcsy  its  fumptuous  palaces,  its  magnifU 
sipies,  are  pompouily  dtfplayed  hj  the  Spanifii 
us  ;  but  wc  mufi  not  give  entire  credit  to  thote 
d  ddcnpcioos.  The  mechanical  arts  could  noc 
ried  to  great  perfe&ioa  in  a  country  where  the 
iron  was  unknown  ;  nor  could  the  fciences  or 
arts  be  cultiTated  with  Cacceik  among  a  pe4>* 
locuit  of  letters.  The  hieroglyphics,  whicb 
rri^ng  are  faid  to  have  made  ale  of  for  conv» 
idng  cheir  ideas,  could  hoc  imperfe&Iy  aafwer 
id,  in  compariiba  of  general  fymbois  or  figns  ; 
diont  a  facile  method  of  rccordipg  paft  rranuc-^ 
aid  of  prderviDg  our  own  thoughts  and  thofis 
OS,  ibcicrv'  can  acv^r  mak^  any  conliderah(e 
iL  Tic  tbrocioos  religion  of  ilic  Mexicans  i# 
BT  proof  at  their  jarliarity  ;  for  although  we 
ailv  lind  ahfutd  ceremonies  prevail  among  p<w 
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ihewed  himfeIC  on  the  ramparts,  clad  in  his  rajil  i 
robes,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  multitude  to  re«  i 
tire.  They  at  firft  feemed  over-awed  by  the  pre*;* 
fence  of  their  fovereign,  and  ready  to  obey  ihis  oom«:; 
mands ;  but  fuddenly  rccolle£ting  the  pufiilanimity  of 
his  behaviour,  their  love  was  changed  into  hate,  their, 
veneration  into  contempt,  and  a  ftone,  launched  by  aa 
indignant  arm,  at  once  deprived  Montezuma  of  thft 
empire  and  his  life  *'• 

That  accident  gave  iincere  coqeern  to  Cortez,  and  ] 
was  a  real  misfortune  to  the  Spaniards.    The  fuccef* 
for  of  Montezuma  was  a  fierce  and  warlike  prince, 
and  refolutely  determined  to  fupport  the  indepen- 
dency of  his  country.     Cortez,  after  feveral  inef- 
fectual ftrugglesy  found  himfcif  under  the  necelEty  of   ] 
quitting  the  city.   The  Mexicans  harrafled  him  in  his    j 
retreat -y  they  took  from  him  all  his  baggage  and  trea-  ^^ 
fure ;  and  they  engaged  him  in  the  field,  before  he  ^ 
had  time  to  recruit  his  forces,  with  an  army  of  two  '^ 
hundred  thoufand  men.    The  enfigns  of  various  na- 
tjons  waved  in  the  air,  and  the  imperial  ftandard  of 
mafly  gold  was  difplaycd.    Now  was  the  time  for  he- 
roifm;  and  ftrongcr  proofs  of  it  were  never  exhibited 
than  in  the  valley  of  Otumba.  "  Death  or  viftory  !" 
was  the  charge,  and  the  refolution  of  every  Spaniard. 
The  Mexicans  were  foon  broken,   and  a  terrible 
flaughtcr  cnfucd  ;  but  frcfh  crowds  ftill  prcffing  on, 
fupplicd  the  place  of  the  fiain,  and  the  Spaniards  muft 
have  funk  under  the  fatigue  of  continual  fighting,  had 
not  Cortez,  by  a  happy  prefence  of  mind,  put  an  end 
tp  the  difpute,  and  rendered  the  viftory  decifivc.   He 
jrufhcd,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  towards  the  impe- 
rial flandard,  clofed  with  the  Mexican  general  wh^ 

s/f  Herrerni  Uec.  ii.  lib,  viii«     De  SolU  lib.  It.  cap.  m.  xt. 
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^naided  it,  and  it  one  ftroke  of  his  luce  mmbled  Utter 
lim  out  of  his  litter.    The  ftandard  was  feized,  and  ^    7^^^* 
he  confeqnence  prored  as  Cortex  had  expcded  :  the  A.X>.iii>»* 
Mexicans  threw  down  their  arms^  and  Aid  with  pre* 
ipitation  and  terror  ^« 

This  yi&otj^  and  the  affiftance  of  the  Tlaiodans^ 
Dcooraged  Cortez  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Mexico: 
nd  another  fortunate  circumftance  enabled  him  to 
omplete  his  conqueft.  The  new  emperor  Guatimo* 
an  was  taken  prifoner  in  attempting  to  make  hit 
Cbape  out  of  his  capital,  in  order  to  roufe  to  arms  the 
iftant  provinces  of  his  dominions.  The  metropolis 
iirrepderedy  and  the  whole  eippire  fubmittpd  to  the  A.D.r5ti, 
ipaniards. 

The  city  of  Mexico  is  rcprefented  as  one  of  die 
noft  ftriking  monuments  of  human  grandeur.  Its 
jpacious  fquaresy  its  fumptuous  palaces,  its  magnifi- 
ent  temples,  are  pompouily  difplayed  by  the  Spaniih 
liftorians ;  but  wc  muft  not  give  entire  credit  to  thofe 
jplendid  defcriptipns.  The  mechanical  arts  could  not 
te  carried  to  great  perfeflion  in  a  country  where  the 
ffe  of  iron  was  unknown ;  nor  could  the  fciences  or 
iberal  arts  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs  among  a  peo* 
Ac  ignorant  of  letters.  The  hieroglyphics,  which 
be  Mexicans  are  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  for  com« 
Dunicating  their  ideas,  could  but  imperfeAly  anfwer 
hat  end,  in  conaparifon  of  general  fymbols  or  ligns  ; 
nd  without  a  facile  method  of  recordipg  paft  tranfac* 
ions,  and  of  preferving  our  own  thoughts  and  thofp 
f  others,  fociety  can  never  make  any  coniiderabie 
rogrefs.  The  ferocious  religion  of  the  Mexicans  is 
nother  proof  of  their  barbarity  ;  for  although  we 
rpquently  find  abfurd  ceremonies  prevail  among  pot 

s(.  Pe  SoUs|  lib.  iv.  cap.  xz« 
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FART  I.  lithti  nationsi  we  feldoih  or  t^r  meet  with  iMtl^^ 
U'^g^*f/  jj^g^  ^yg  cruel;  Giviltzed  intn  has  a  feeling  for  ^  matwi: 
Httih^h  bTood  was  ptofufely  fpitt  upon  the  altartol 
the  Metican  gods  ^  and,  if  We  believe  the  moft  Tt<^ 
fpeflable  Spaniih  hiftorians,  human  ftefh  (thooijl 
only  that  of  enemies)  was  greedily  devoured  bo^ 
by  the  priefts  and  the  people.  Enormous  fuper^ 
tr6n  and  exceffive  defpotifm  always  go  hand  in  htUti 
When  the  mind  is  enilaved,  it  is  eafy  to  enilave  dri 
body.  Montezuma  was  the  moft  abfolute  fovereigii 
v]pon  earthy  and  his  fubjefls  the  moft  abje£l  flaves.  ^^ 

The  conqueft  of  Mexico  was  followed  by  thit  c#! 
Peru^  another  country  in  the  New  World  aboundi]i|p 
yet  more  in  precious  metals. 

Peru  had  long  been  governed  by  a  race  of  eoH  ^ 
perorsy  under  the  name  of  Incas,  who  were  fupp6feA^ 
to  be  the  defcendants  of  the  Sun.  The  name  of  A^ 
A.  D.  1532.  Spanifh  invader  was  Pizarro,  and  that  of  the  loc^ 
in  polTeffion  of  the  crown,  Atahualpa.  Alarmed  H- 
the  ravages  of  the  Spaniards,  this  prince  agreed  ttf 
an  interview  with  their  general,  in  order  to  fettle  thai" 
conditions  of  a  peace.  Though  Pizarro  folicited  thp 
conference,  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of  war.  The  In* 
ca,  it  is  faid,  was  not  more  fincere  in  his  profeffiooi. 
He  came  to  the  place  of  meeting  carried  upon  ^ 
throne  of  gold,  and  attended  by  upwards  of  ten  thon^ 
fand  men :  twenty  thoufand  more  are  reported  to  hava 
waited  his  fignal  ^  but  for  this  report,  or  the  iniinceritf 
of  the  Inca,  there  feems  to  have  been  no  foundatioii 
in  faft.  All  the  Peruvians  were  richly  drefied,  and 
their  arms  glittered  with  gold  and  precious  ftooes. 
The  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  yfas  inflamed.  Pizamft 
difpofed  his  followers,  who  did  not  exceed  two  hun^ 
4redy  in  (he  moft  advantageous  order^^  while  Vincen* 
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ti  Valfcrdc,   a  Dominican  friar,    advanced  toward   LETTER 

Atahoalpa^  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  a  brcvia-  ^  -^— .^ 

fj  in  the  other.     He  addrefled  to  the  Inca,  by  the  A.D.  153ft* 

belp  of  an  interpreter,  a  longdifcourfe,  unfolding  the 

fuinciples  of  the  Chrifiian  faith,  and  prefiing  him  ta 

anbrace  that  religion,  and  fubmit  himfelf  to'the  king 

if  Spain,  to  whom  the  pope  had  given  Peru.     Ata* 

malpa,  who  had  liftcned  with  a  good  deal  of  patience^ 

xplied  thus  to  his  pious  admonifhcr  :  **  How  extra- 

^  Yagant  is  it  in  the  pope,  to  give  away  fo  liberally* 

^*  that  which  doth  not  belong  to  him  ! — He  is  infe- 

^*  rior  you  own,  to  God  the  Father,  to  God  the  Son, 

^»  and  to  God    the  Holy  Ghoft :   thefe  are  all  your 

^  gods :  and  the  gods  only  can  difpofc  of  kingdoms^ 

^  I  fliould  like  to  be  a  friend  to  the  king  of  Spain, 

**  who  has  fufficiently  difplayed  his  power  by  fending 

"  armies  to  fuch  didant  countries ;  but  I  will  not  be 

••  his  vaflal,     I  owe  tribute  to  no  mortal  prince  :  I 

**  know  no  fuperior  upon  earth.    The  religion  of  my 

"  anceftors  I  venerate :  and  to  renounce  it  would  be 

*^  equally  abfurd  and  impious,  until  you  have  con- 

w  vinced  me  it  is  falfe,  and  that  yours,   which  you 

«•  would  have  me  embrace,  is  true.  You  adore  a  god, 

••  who  died  upon  a  gibbet ;  I  worfhip  the  Sun,  who 

**  never  dies." 

*«  Vengeance  !" — cried  Valverde,  turning  to- 
wards the  Spaniards; — **  vengeance,  my  friends  !— 
"  kill  thefe  dogs,  who  defpifc  the  religion  of  the 
«crofs»7.'' 

The  word  of  command  was  given ;  the  artillery 
played ;  the  mufquetry  fired  ;  the  cavalry  fpread  con- 
fufioa  and  terror ;  while  Pizarro  advanced,  at  the 
head  of  a  chofen  band,  and  fcizcd  the  perfon  of  the 

»7.  Bcnzoni,  ffift,  Nov,  Ork  lib.  iii.    Herrcra,  dec.  iii.    Zaretc,  lib. 
iii.    GaLTcilaiToy  lib.  u 

Inca. 
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Part  I.    th©  commodities  of  the  Eaft  being  chiefly  purdi 
with  gold  and  filver. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  neceflai 
fuppljr  that  drain.  So  far  the  difcoverj  of  Ahi< 
muft  be  accounted  a  good,  or  at  leaft  the  palliattc 
an  eviK  Befides,  the  colonies  eftablifhed  on  the  < 
tinent,  and  in  the  iflands  of  America,  depend  ch 
upon  Europe  for  their  manufactures,  and  farnifl 
honeft  and  comfortable  maintenance  to  millioi 
OUT  people,  who  muft  otherwife  have  wanted  br 
or  have  lived  in  the  loweft  flate  of  wretchednefs. 
this  view,  America  is  favourable  both  to  induftry 
population.  Thefe  are  folid  advantages,  and  the 
perabundance  of  the  precious  metals  alone  could  n 
Spain  and  Portugal  overlook  them.  They  are  j 
amid  their  treafurcs  ;  while  Qthcr  nations,  profi 
by  their  indolence,  grow  wealthy  by  fupplying  t 
wants.  The  labour  of  a  people  is  the  only  defir 
fourceof  their  riches,  and  the  only  certain  roa 
their  felicity;  though  mankind,  in  general,  ai 
Ignorant  as  to  fuppofc,  that  they  ihould  be  baj 
without  toil. 

The  difcovery  of  America  has  increafed  the  lal 
«f  Europe,  and  confequently  its  happinefs,  collefi 
ty  confidered.  It  has  alfo  increafed  the  numbe 
the  civilited  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  by  openi 
boundlcf*  region  for  the  planting  of  European  c 
nies ;  which  have  greatly  flourifhed  in  many  p 
and  fupplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother-coun 
with  a  variety  of  commodities,  formerly  unkoc 
'that  contribute  to  the  more  comfortable  enjoymei 
life,  and  to  the  extenfion  of  trade.  But  the  vi( 
means  by  which  thofe  colonies  were  generally  < 
bliflied,  and  the  outrages  which  continue  to  be  e 
cifed  againft  the  injured  natives  as  often  as  they 
3  « 
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»refent  improvements  in  commerce  and  civilization.    ^fK^^ 

Commerce  and  civilization  were  faft  advancing  in  Ea« 

ope  before  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; 

nd  this  quarter  of  the  globe  would  have  been  nearly 

1  the  fituation  in  which  we  now  find  it,  though  no 

ich  difcoveries  had  been  made.    We  fliould  not  in* 

eed  have  had  fo  much  fpecie,  but  we  (hould  have 

ad  lefs  occafion  for  it :   the  price  of  labour  would 

ave  been  lower,  and  would  have  borne  the  fame 

iroportion  to  the  price  of  proviiions,  which  would 

ave  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  a  larger  quantity  of  cir- 

slating  money.    Our  refources  in  war  would  have 

een  fewer;  but  our  real  ftrength  might  perhaps  have 

een  greater,  as  we  fhould  not  have  had  occafion  to 

olonize  and  combat  at  both  extremities  of  the  globe* 

It  muft,  however,  be  owned,  That  the  paffage  by 
ic  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  firll  inftance,  has 
een  of  Angular  fervice  to  the  general  commerce  of 
lurope.  Our  trade  with  India  was  formerly  con- 
ufted  by  means  of  the  Arabs,  who,  confcquently^ 
ad  a  fhare  in  the  profits  :.it  is  now  entirely  carried 
n  by  Europeans.  European  ihips  and  Europeaa 
lilors,  import  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft  into  our 
arbours.  But  in  balance  of  this  advantage,  the  new 
afiage,  by  being  open  to  every  nation,  has  incrcafed 
he  tafte  for  Indian  commodities,  and  whetted  the  a« 
arice  of  man.  It  has  made  the  nations  of  Europe 
nafiacre  one  another  in  the  South  of  Afi^^  and  rob 
md  murder  the  induftrious  natives,  without  feeling 
>r  remor{e  ;  while  it  has  hurt  the  European  manufac* 
iircr,  by  furnirtiing  foreign  fabrics  of  fupcrior  qua* 
ity,  at  a  lower  price  than  he  can  afford  to  fell.  It 
tas  encouraged  a  lofing  trade :  for  fuch,  in  general^ 
bat  with  India  muft  be  accounted;  a  trade  which 
dntinues  to  drain  Europe  of  its  bullion  and  fpecie, 

the 
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dgifurd  ViiW  9f  ihi  Jffmrs  d/EvROPE/ircm  ibe  EkOim 
rf  Charles  V.  in  1519,  ////  thi  pgaa  §f  Cam* 
BRATy  in  1529,  imbJi^g  ibi  Progrefi  9/  tbi  Hfflrm^ , 

iicn. 

LETTER  rr^HGUGH  Maximilian  could  not  prevail  upoa 
m.  ^"''  M  *  *^  German  eledors  to  chufc  his  graodfoa  of 
1*015191  Spain  king  of  the  Romans,  he  had  difpofed  thdr 
minds  in  favour  of  that  prince :  and  other  circnm- 
ftances,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  confpired  totht 
exaltation  of  Charles,  The  imperial  crown  had  ft 
long  continued  in  the  Auftrian  line,  that  it  began  tof 
be  conlidered  as  hereditary  in  that  family;  and  Ger- 
many, torn  by  religious  difputes,  ftood  in  need  d  t 
powerful  emperor,  not  only  to  preferve  its  own  in* 
ternal  tranquillity,  but  alfo  to  proteft  it  againft  the 
viftorious  arms  of  the  Turks,  who^  under  Selim  L 
threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe.  This  fierce  and 
rapid  conqueror  had  already  fubdued  the  MamalukeS| 
a  barbarous  militia  that  had  difmembercd  the  empire 
of  the  Arabs,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  The  power  of  Charles  appeared  neceffary 
to  oppofe  that  of  Selim.  The  exteniive  dominions  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  gave  him  an  intereft  in 
the  prefcrvation  of  Germany  ;  the  rich  fovereignty  of 
the  Netherlands  and  Franche-Comte ;  the  entire  pof« 
fcllion  of  the  great  and  warlike  kingdom  of  Spain,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  all  united  to  hold 
him  up  to  the  firft  dignity  among  Chriftian  princes : 
and  the  New  World  Teemed  only  to  be  called  into  ez- 
iftence  that  its  treafures  might  enable  him  to  defend 

Chriftendom 
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!brrftelidom  againft  the  Infidels,    Such  was  the  Ian-    LEIter 
aage  of  bis  partizans,  ,  ^Z!","/ 

Francis  t.  however,  no  fdoncf  received  intelH-  A.b.1519, 
mce  of  the  death  of  M«timilian  than  he  declared 
mfelf  'i  candidate  for  the  empire ;  and  with  lio  lefs ' 
mficience  of  fucccfs  than  Charles.  He  irufted  to  his  fu- 
srior  ytkn  and  experience,  with  his  great  reputation 
I  arms,  acquired  by  the  viftory  at  Marignan,  and  the 
inqoeft  of  Milari.  And  it  was  further  urged  iri  his 
iT<mr,  that  the  impetuofity  of  the  French  cavalry, 
Ided  to  the  firmnefs  of  the  Oerman  infantry,  Would 
rote  irrefiftible ;  and  not  only  be  fuf&cient,  under  a 
arlike  emperor,  to  fet  limits  to  the  ambition  of  Se- 
itki  but  to  break  entirely  the  Ottoman  powers  and 
rtvent  it  frdm  ever  becoming  dangerotis  again  to 
itrmany. 

Both  chlms  were  plaufible;  The  dominion^  of 
raacit  were  lefs  extenfive,  but  more  united  than 
ibfe  of  Charles.  His  fubjeds  were  numerous^  ac- 
vc,  brave,  lovers  of  glory  atid  lovers  of  their  king. 
licfc  were  ilrong  arguments  in  favour  of  his  power, 
ineceflary  at  this  junAure;  but  he  had  no  natural 
itereft  in  the  Germanic  body  >and  thccleftors,  hear- 
ig  lb  much  of  military  force  on  each  fide,  became 
lore  alarmed  for  their  own  privileges  than  the  corn- 
ion  fafety.  They  determined  to  rcjcft  both  candi- 
ites,  and  offered  the  imperial  crown  to  Frederic, 
iirnaroed  the  Wife,  duke  of  Saxony.  But  he,  un- 
lazzlcd  by  the  fplendour  of  an  objeft  courted  with  fo 
Quch  cagernefs  by  two  mighty  monarchs,  rejeaed  it 
rith  a  magnanimity  no  lefs  fingular  than  great. 

«  In  times  of  tranquillity,"  faid  Frederic,   "we 

'  wifh  for  an  emperor  who  has  no  power  to  invade 

V6L.  II.  S  **  our 
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PART  I.     «  our  liberties;  times. of  danger  demand  one,  who 
^^^1519.  **  '*  ^^^^  ^^  fccurc  our  fafcty.    The  Turkifli  ar- 
^*  mies,  led  by  a  warlike  and  viftorious  monarch,  are 
**  now  aflcmbling  1  they  arc  ready  to  pour  in  upon 
<*  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in  former  agei.  • 
*«  New  conjunftures  call  for  new  expedients.    The 
<<  imperial  fceptre  muft  be  committed  to  fome  band 
<^  more  powerful  than  mine,  or  that  of  any  other 
**  German  prince.    We  poflcfs  neither  dominions, 
^^  nor  revenues,  nor  authority,  which  enable  us  to . 
<<  encounter  fuch  a  formidable  enemy.  Recourfemuft 
*^  be  had,  in  this  exigency,  to  one  of  the  rival  mo».j 
<^  narchs.     Each  of  them  can  bring  into  the  field,! 
<<  forces  fufiicient  for  our  defence.     But  as  the  king    i 
<<  of  Spain  is  of  German  extraftion,  as  he  is  st  mem*   ' 
**  bcr  and  prince  of  the  empire  by  the   territories,- 
*^  which  defcend  to  him  from  his  grand-father,   and,  ' 
**  as  his  dominions  ftretch  along  that  frontier  which  ^ 
**  lies  mod  expolcd  to  the  enemy,  his  claim,  in  my  ^ 
«<  opinion,  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  ftranger  to  ottr^^ 
*<  language,  to  our  blood,   and  to  our  country  *."   , 
Charles  was  elefted  in  confequence  of  this  fpeech. 

Tni:  two  candidates  had  hitherto  condu£led  their,^ 
rivalfhip  with  emulation,  but  without  enmity.  They  " 
had  even  Ibftencd  their  competition  by  many  expref-  ^ 
lions  of  friendfhip  and  regard.  Francis  in  particular  ^ 
declared,  with  his  ufual  vivacity,  that  his  brother  . 
Charles  and  he  were  fairly  and  openly  fuitors  to  the  .. 
fame  miftrcfs :  "  The  mod  affiduous  and  fortunate,'*  . 
added  he,  "  will  win  her;  and  the  other  muft  reftjj 
**  contented  '."  But  although  a  generous  and  high* 
minded  prince,  while  animated  by  the  hope  of  fuc- 

I.  ScarJ.  /J.r.   Cam,  Siri/>t.      Scckend.  Ccmmeni,     RobcrtfoP,  i/j^* 
Chur'js  r.  bouj:  i.  2.  Gaicciardlni,  lib.  xiii. 
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cefsy  might  be  capable  of  forming  fuch  a  philofopliic 
refblatibh^  it  foofi  appeared  that  he  had  promtfed  a 
moderation  too  refined  for  humanity,  and  which  he  a.d.'j5I9. 
was  little  able  to  praQife.    The  preference  was  no 
fix>ner  given  to  his  rival  than  Francis  diftovered  all 
the  paffions  natural  to  difappointed  ambition.    He 
cduta  not  (lipprefs  his  chagrin  and  indignation,  at  be- 
ing baulked  in  his  favourite  purpofe,  and  rcje£ted  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe,  for  a  youth  yet  unknown  to 
fame.    The  fpirit  of  Charles  refented  fuch  contempt : 
a&d  from  this  jealoufy,   as  much  as  from  oppCfitioti 
of  intereft^,  arofe  that  emulation  between  thofe  two 
^gfeat  monarchs,  which  involved  them  in  almoft  perpe- 
tual hoftilities,  and  kept  their  whole  age  in  agitation* 

Wh£n  priiiccs  or  private  perfons  ire  refolved  to 
quarrel,  it  is  eafy  to  find  a  brand  of  difcord.  Charlei 
tibd  Francis  had  many  interfering  claims  in  Italy ; 
ftndy  beiide  thefe  obvious  fources  of  contention  and 
Competition,  the  latter  thought  himfelf  bound  in 
tronour  to  reftore  the  king  of  Navarre  to  his  domini- 
ons, unjuftly  feized  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  They  im- 
tiediately  began  to  ncgociatc  ;  and  as  Henry  VIII, 
%i  England  was  the  third  prince  of  the  age  in  power 
Ind  in  dignity,  his  fricndfliip  was  eagerly  courted  by 
lach  of  the  rivals.  He  was  the  natural  guardian  of 
3ie  liberties  of  Europe.  Scniible  of  the  confequence 
Miichhis  fituation  gave  him,  and  proud  of  his  pre« 
eminence,  Henry  knew  it  to  be  his  intereft  to  keep 
Qie  balance  even  between  the  contending  powers,  and 
gorcftrain  both,  by  not  joining  conflanily  with  either. 
6ut  he  was  feldom  able  to  reduce  his  ideas  to  praftice : 
^  was  governed  by  caprice  more  than  by  principle  : 
Ue  paffions  of  the  man  we#c  ever  an  over-match 

S  2  foe 
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for  the  maitims  of  the- king.   Vanity  ?nd  refi'tftment 
^ere  tlie  great  fprings  of  all  bit  afiions;  and  his 
neighbours,  by  touching  thefe^  found  an  eafj  way  tol 
draw  him  into  their  meafures. 

All  the  impolitic  ileps  in  Henry^s  government^ 
however,  muft  not  be  imputed  to  himfelf :  many  of 
them  were  occafioned  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
his  prime  minifter  and  favourite,  cardinal  Wolfey. 
This  man,.whO}  by  his  talents  and  accomplifhments, 
had  rifen  from  Ofit  of  the  lowed  conditions  in  life  to 
the  highefl  employments,  both  in  church  and  ftate, 
and  who  lived  with  regal  fplendour,  governed  the 
haughty,  prefumptuous,  and  intractable  fpirit  of 
Henry  with  abfolute  afcendancy.  .  Equally  rapacious 
and  profufe,  he  was  infatiable  in  defiring  wealth ;  vain 
and  oftentatious,  he  was  greedy  of  adulation;  of 
boundlefs  ambition^  be  afpircd  after  new  honours  with 
an  eagcmcfs  unabated  by  his  former  fucccfs.  To 
thefe  paflions  he  himfelf  facrificed  every  confidcration,. 
divine  and  human  ;  and  whoever  fought  to  obtain  bis, 
favour,  or  that  of  his  maftcr,  found  it  ncceffary  alfo 
to  facrificc  liberally  to  them. 

Francis  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the 
charafter  of  Henry  and  of  his  minifter.  Be  had  fuc- 
cclsfully  flattered  Wolfey^s  pride,  by  honouring  hiia 
with  particular  marks  of  his  confidence,  and  beflow- 
ing  upon  him  the  appellations  of  Father,  Tutor,  andl 
Ciovern^;  and  he  had  obtained  the  reftitution  o£ 
Tournay,  by  adding  a  penfion  to  thefe  rcfpeQful  ti- 
tles. He  now  folicited  an  interview  with  die  king  of 
A  D.  1  -:o.  England  near  Calais  ;  in  hopes  gf  being,  able,  by  ftf 
miliar  converfation,  to  attach  him  to  bis  friendflitf 

asMi 
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and  inXtrc&y  while  he  gratified  the  cardinal's  vanitjr,    letter 
by.  affording  him  ao  opportunity  of  difplaying  his    ^^"^^ 
magnificence  in  the  preffcnce  of  two  courts,  and  of  a.o.x5«o, 
difcovering  to  the  two  nations  bis  influence  over  their 
monarchs. 

Politic  though  young,  Charles  dreaded  the  ef- 
feds  of  this  proje&ed  interview  between  two  gallant 
princes,    whofe  hearts  were  no  lefs  fufceptible  of 
friendlhip  than  their  manners  were  of  infpiring  it. 
Finding  it  irapoffible,  however,  to  prevent  a  vifit,  in 
which  the  vanity  of  ^11  parties  was  fo  much  concern- 
cdy  he  endeavoured  to  defeat  its  purpofe,  and  to  pre- 
Kcupy  the  favour  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  and  of  his 
ninifter,  by  an  ad  of  complaifancc  ftill  more  fiatter- 
ing  and    more  uncommon.    Relying  wholly  upon 
Henry's  generofity  for  his  fafety,  he  landed  at  Dover, 
II  his  way  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries.     The 
^ing  of  England,  who  was  on  his  way  to  France, 
liarmed  with  fuch  an  inftance  of  confidence,  hal^ened 
D  receive  his  royal  gueft;  and  Charles,  during  his 
hort  ftay,  had  the  addrefs  notoaly  to  give  Henry  fa- 
gurable  impreffions  of  his  charafier  and  intentions, 
\vX  to  detach  Wolfey  entirely  from  the  interefts  of 
*raacis.   The  tiara  h^d  attrafted  the  eye  of  that  am- 
itioQs  prelate ;  and  as  the  emperor  knew  that  the  pa* 
a^y  Was  the  fole  point  of  elevation,  beyond  his  pre- 
n&c  greatnefs,  at  which  he  could  afpire,  he  made  hiu^ 
Q  ofkx  of  his  intereft  on  the  firft  vacancy  '• 

On  the  day  of  Charles's  departure,  Henry  went  over 
I  Calais  with  his  whole  court,  in  order  to  meet  Fran- 
it.     Their  interview  was  in  an  open  plain  between 

3.  Polyd.  Virg.    Holingfhed.    Herbert,  Hifi.Hnry  FJII.    Fiddet, 
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^^^T_i  Guifncs  and  Ardres ;  where  the  two  kings  and  tl 

A.  0.1520!  st^^cndarrts  difplayed   their  roagnificexicc  with    i 

emulation  and  profufe  expence,   as  procured  it 

name  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.     Here   He 

erefted  a  fpacious  houfe  of  wood  and  canvas,  frai 

an  London,  on  which,  under  the  figure  of  an  Eng 

archer,  was  infcribed  the  following  motto  :  "  He 

*^  vails  whom  I  favour  T'  alluding  to  his  own  polit 

iituation,  as  holding  in  his  hands  the  balance  of  pc 

between  the  Empdror  and  French  monarch.    Fcai 

chivalry,  however,  parties  of  gallantry,  and  fuch  e 

cifes  as  were  in  thact  age  reckoned  manly  or  elegant, 

therthan  ferious  bufinefs,  occupied  the  two  courts 

ing  the  time  they  continued  together,  which  was  e 

teen  days.    And  here  I  cannot  help  noticing  a  circ 

ftance  that  flrongly  marks  the  manners  of  thofe  tii 

and  their  contrail  to  ours,  if  not  their  comparative 

ticity.     After  the  French  and  EngliCh  wreftlers 

exercifed  their  ftrength  and  agility,  which,  accor 

*     to  the  phrafe  of  the  hiftorian,  afforded  excellent  paj 

the  kings  of  France  and  England,  fays  Flcurai 

retired  to  a  tent,  where  they  drank  together ;  am 

king  of  England  feizing  the  king  of  France  bj 

collar,  fatd,"  My  brother,  I  muft  wreftle  with  yc 

and  attempted  once  or  twice  to  trip  up  his  heels ;  bu 

king  of  France,  who  was  an  excellent  wrtJlUr^  tw 

him  round,   and  threw  him  on  the  ground  with  j 

violence,     Henry  \^anted  to  renew  the  ftrugglc, 

was  prevented  *. 

After  taking  leave  of  this  fccne  of  diflipa 
the  king  of  England  paid  a  vifit  to  the  emperor 
Margaret  of  Savoy  at  Gravelines,and  engaged  \ 

4.  Mem,  de  FUmranget, 
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Faced  ill  tkc  fr^raSKp  to  wh^ci  ^t  frtrt  x:v£  5t::^• 
fOOB  Batisre  of  Fjiack  bai  c^rca  i:.:-:^,  Hr  "fi^trntvi 
lus  ^fmtMmt^i  of  aE5iac  Waicr  :a  oS:i:s*aj  tit  tm- 
pacy  ;  ao^  ix  ?—  -^=*  ^^  prrfrci  prMrt5<>2  cf  tie  rt» 
Tonoes  of  tbe  im  oi  B»cm}ox  aai  Pa>:K)i«  :n  Stmiq, 
He  flattered  Henry's  pndcy  by  coariadng  i?ni  of  hi* 
owe  impoita&ce,  and  of  t&e  lufioefs  of  t^e  nioTto 
which  he  had  cbofca  ;  offering  lo  fi:bra':t  to  h;«  lo!e 
arbitration,  aay  difference  that  might  arifc  Ixtwcen 
him  and  Francis  '• 

This  important'point  being  fccured,  Charles  re- 
paired to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  was  ibiemnly  in- 
▼efted  with  the  crown  and  fceptre  of  Charlemagne,  in 
prefcnce  of  a  more  fplendid  and  numerous  alfembly 
than  had  appeared  on  any  former  inauguration* 
About  the  fame  timeSolyman  II.  furnamed  thf  Nfag* 
nificenty  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed,  enterpriflng» 
and  warlike  of  the  Turkifh  princes,  and  a  conftantand 
formidable  rival  of  the  German  emperor,  afcendcd  the 
Ottoman  throne,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  Selim. 

The  fir  ft  aft  of  Charleses  adminiftration  was- the 
appointing  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Worms,  in  order  to  con- 
cert with  the  princes  of  the  empire  proper  meafuret  for 
checking  the  progrefs  of  *'  thofc  new  and  dangerouR 
<<  opinions,  which  threatened  to  difturb  the  peace  of 
<<  Germany,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  an* 
«<  ccftors.*'  The  opinions  propagated  by  Luther  and 
his  followers  were  here  meant.  That  l)old  innovatorn 
after  the  diet  at  Aug^urg,  and  the  death  of  Maximif 

5.  Puly4.  Virg.    Fiddcs  ubi  fup. 

§  4  Iwn^ 
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PART  I.  lian,  had  freely  promulgated  his  opinions,    podoT; 

)rn!7sio»  ^^^  protcdlion  of  the  Elector  of  ^axony,  to  whooi  ^j 

yicariatd'  of  that  part  of  Geripany  which  is  govcrnejl 

by  the  Saxon  laws  was  committed,   during  the  inter*! 

regnum  that  preceded   the  elefiion  of  Charles  V«' 

And  thefe  opinions  ^ere  fuffered  to  take  root  in  dif«i 

fcrent  places,   and  to  grow  up  to  fome  degree  of 

ftrength  and  firmnefs.    But  Leo  X.  though  ^ittlc  fkili^ 

ed  In  fuch  controverfies,  came  at  laft  to  be  alarmed  at 

Luther's  progrefs  ;  and,  convinced  that  all  hopes  at 

reclaiming  hiip  by  forbearance  were  in  vain,   iflbcd 

a  bull  of  excommunication  againft  hirp.     His  book] 

were  ordered  to  be  burnt,   and  he  himfelf  was  dett« 

vered  over  to  Satan,  as  an  obftinate  heretic,  if  he  di<i 

pot,  within  fixty  days,  publicly  recant  bis  errors. 

THisftntence  neither  difconcerted  or  intimidate 

Luther.     After  renewing  his  appeal  to  a    genera 

council,  he'publiO)ed  pmarks  upon  the  bull  of  ex 

communication,  and  boldly  declared  the  pope  to  b 

tht  Man  of  Sin,  or  Antichri^,  whofe  appearance  i 

foretold  in  the  Revelations  of  St.  John  ;   declaims 

againft  the  tyranny  and  ufurpations  of  the  court  o 

Rome  with  greater  vehemence  than  ever,  exhorted  al 

Chriilian  princes  to  fhake  off  fuch  an  ignominion 

yoke,  and  boafted  of  his  own  happinefs   in  bcinj 

marked  out  as  the  objeA  of  ecclefiaftical  indignatioa 

Wcaufe  he  had  ventured  to  affert  the  rights  of  reli 

gion,  and  the  mental  liberty  qf  mankind.     Nordi 

.  he  confine  hi$  contempt  of  the  papal  power  to  word 

alone.     He  aflembled  all  the  profelTors  and  ftudcol 

of  the  univerfity  of  Witteraberg,  and  with  great  poai| 

and  before  a  vaft  multitude  of  fpedators,  caft  the  v( 

Ji^mes  of  the  canon  law^^  together  with  the  bull  < 

cxcoc 
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/excOQiQitinicatioQy  Into  the  flames  :-raad  bis  exam-    UTTER 
pie  was  imitated  io  feveral  other  citie$  *•  ^i^y  u.  ^ 

Whilb  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Romaa 
pootjff  were  thus  furioufly  ihaken  in  Germany,  aa 
jUtack  no  lefs  violent,  and  occafioned  by  the  fame 
caufes,  wasjnade  upon  them  in  Switzerland.    The 
Francifcans  being  entrufted  with  the  fale  of  indul- 
genciet  in  that  country,  excuted  their  commiffion 
with  the  fame  unblufhing  rapacioufnefs,  which  had 
rendered  the  Dominicans  fo  odious  in  Saxony.   They 
proceeded,  however,  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs  till 
they  arrived  at  Zurich  j  where  they  received  a  mor-. 
tai  blow  from  ^uinglius,  canon  of  that  place,  a  man 
of  extenfive.  learning,  uncommon  fagacity,  and  he« 
roic  intrepidity  of  fpirit.     Animated  with  a  republi- 
can boldnefs,  and  free  from  thofe  refiraints  which 
fubjeAion  to  the  will  of  a  prince,  and  perhaps  a  rem- 
nant Qf  orijginalprejudicp,  impofcd  upon  theGermaa 
reformer,  he  advanced  with  more  daring  and  rapid 
iteps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  the  eftabliflied 
religion;  and  the  pope's  fupremacy  was  foon  denied  in 
(be  greater  part  of  Switzerland  t. 

SjlJCH  was  the  ftate  of  the  Reformation,  when 
Charles  V.  arrived  in  Germany.  No  fecular  prince 
had  yet  embraced  the  new  opinions;  no  change  in  thg 
eftablifhed  forms  of  worfhip  had  been  introduced^ 
nor  any  encroachments  made  upon  the  pofleflions  or 
jurifdiftion  of  the  clergy  :  a  deep  impreffion,  how- 
ever, was  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  people;  thei^^ 
reverence  for  ancient  inftitutions  and  do£lrines  wa| 
ihaken;  and  the  materials  were  already  fcattered^^ 

6.  S«ckend.  Ctmmtnt.    Luth.  Ofer.  vol.  ii.  7.  Ruchart,  ITrft.  it 

fa  Mt/crmMi,  eM»  Sivijf,  liv.  i. 
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PART  1.  which  produced  the  conflagration  that  afterwardf 
^  ^  "■'  fpread  over  all  Europe.  Charles  faw  the  flames  gac 
thering;  and,  as  he  found  it  ncceflary  to  fecure  the 
friendOiipof  Leo.  X.  hecited  Luther  to  appear  before 
A.  D.  75^1.  the  diet  at  Worms.  Luther  did  not  hefitate  a  mo- 
ment about  yielding  obedience:  he  accompanied  the 
herald  who  brought  the  empcror*s  letter  and  fafccon- 
duft.  **  I  am  lawfully  called  to  appear  in  that  city," 
faid  he  to  fome  of  his  friends,  who  were  axious  f»r  his 
fafety ;  *^  and  thither  I  will  go  in  the  name  of  the 
**  Lord,  though  as  many  devils  as  tiles  upon  the 
•*  boufcs  were  there  aflcmbled  againft  me  *•** 

Had  vanity  and  the  love  of  applaufe,  from  which 
no  human  heart  is  free,  been  the  folc  principles  by 
\vhich  Luther  was  influenced,  his  reception  at  Worms 
was  fuch  as  he  might  have  reckoned  a  full  reward  for 
all  his  labours.  Vaft  crowds  aflcmbled  to  fee  him 
whenever  he  walked  abroad ;  and  his  apartments 
were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  pcrfonages  of  the 
highcft  rank,  who  treated  him  with  all  the  refpeft  that 
is  due  to  fuperior  merit,  but  which  is  more  particu- 
larly commanded  by  thofe  who  poflcfs  the  power  of 
circling  the  underftanding  ancj  the  fentiments  of 
others.  Rank  or  birth  can  receive  t\Q  homage  fo  f^at- 
tpring ;  for  they  can  receive  none  fo  fincerc,  or  which 
has  io  immediate  a  reference  td  thofe  qualities,  which 
men  call  their  own.  Luther  was  not,  however,  in- 
toxicated :  he  behaved  before  the  diet  with  equal  de- 
cency and  firmnefs.  He  readily  acknowledged  an 
cxcefs  of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  his  controverfial 
writings  ;  but  he  rcfufcd  to  rctraft  his  opinions,  till 
convinced  of  their  falfhood,  or  confcnt  to  their  b:- 


8.  Luth.  0/>er.  Tol,  a 
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iqg  tried  by  any  other  ftandard  than  the  fcripture.     J-ETTER 
Neither  threats' nor  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him    ^^^\ 
to  depart  from  this  rcfolution.     Some  of  the  fathers  A.  0.1521. 
therefore  propofed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
council  of  Conftance,  in  its  proceedings  relative  ^o    . 
John  Hufs;  to  commit  to  the  flames  the  author  of  this 
peftilent  herefy^  now  in  their  power,  and  dcliyer  the 
church  at  once  from  fo  dangerous  an  enemy :  but  tlie 
members  of  the  diet  refuiing  to  cxpofe  the  German 
integrity  to  frefli  reproach  by  a  fecond  violation  of 
public  faith,  and  Charles  being  no  lefs  unwilling  to 
bring  a  ftain  upon  the  beginning  of  his  adminidra- 
tjoq  by  fuch  an  ignominious  meafure,  Luther  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  in  fafety  9,     A  few  days  after  he  left 
the  city,  a  fevere  edift  was  iflTued  in  the  emperor^s 
name,  and  by  authority  of  the  diet,  forbidding  any 
prince  to  harbour  him,  and  requiring  all  to  concur  in 
leizing  his  perfon^  as  foon  as  his  fafe-condu£t  was  ex- 
pired.   But  the  pleAor  of  Saxony,  his  faithful  pa« 
tron,  took  h\m  ^g^in,  though  fecretly,  under  pro- 
teftion.  Luther,  infolitude,  propagated  his  opinions; 
and  Charles,  for  a  time,  found  otl^er  matters  to  en-^ 
gage  his  attention* 

Thb  Spaniards,  who  were  diflatisficd  with  the  de- 
parture of  their  fovereign,  whofe  ele£iion  to  the  em- 
pire they  forcfaw  would  interfere  with  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  incenfed  at  the  avarice 
of  the  Flemings,  to  whom  the  direction  of  public  af- 
fairs had  been  committed  fince  the  death  of  cardinal 
Ximenes,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Several 
grandeeii,  in  order  to  fliake  off  that  opprcffion,  enter- 
ed into  an  alTociation,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 

9.  F.PauL   Scckend. 
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PART  T.  of  the  SanAa  Junda :  and  the  Arord  war  appealed 
X  p^j^.  **  ^^^  means  of  redrefs.  This  ieemed,  to  FraDci 
favourable  |UDfipre  for  reinftating  the  family  of  J 
d'Albrct,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  Charles 
at  a  diftance  from  that  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
troops  ufually  ftationed  there  had  been  recalled 
quell  the  commotions  in  Spain.  A  French  army, 
der  Andrew  de  Foix,  fpeedily  conquered  Navai 
but  that  young  and  inexperienced  nobleman,  daz: 
with  fuccefs,  and  puflied  on  by  military  ardour,  i 
turcd  to  enter  Caftile.  Though  divided  amonjg  th< 
fclvesy  the  Spaniards  united  againft  a  foreign  enec 
routed  his  forces,  took  him  prifoner,  and  recovc 
Navarre  in  a  (horter  time  ^an  he  had  (pent  in  i 
duiog  it. 

Hostilities  thus  begi^n  in  one  quarter,  l^tw 
the  rival  monarchs^  rapidly  fpread  to  another*  1 
Jwing  of  France  encouraged  the  duke  of  Bouillon 
make  war  upon  the  emperor,  and  invade  Lu^emboi 
Charles,  after  humbling  the  duke,  attempted  to  ei 
France,  but  was  repelled  and  worfted  before  Mezie 
by  the  famous  chevalier  dc  Bayard;  diftinguif 
among  his  cotemporaries  by  the  appellation  of 
Knight  without  fiar  and  without  reproach,  and  who  uni 
the  talents  of  a  confummate  general  to  the  pundili 
honour  and  romantic  gallantry  of  the  heroes  qf  chi> 
ly.  Francis  broke  into  the  Low  Countries ;  wh( 
by  an  excefs  of  caution,  an  error  not  natural  to  h 
be  loft  an  opportunity  of  cuttiug  oiF  the  whole  im 
rial  army ;  and,  what  was  ftill  greater  mifconduA, 
^ifgufted  the  conftable  Bourbon,  by  giving  the  co 
rcand  of  the  van  to  the  duke  of  Alcnjon  "•• 
t 

10.  Oiitvr.etc  BtMntomc,  topi.  ▼!•     Jllrw.  dt  Belhy* 

DURI 
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puRiMG  thcfc  operations  in  the  field,  an  unfuc-    LRTTEit 
cfsfal  congrefs  was  held  at  Calais,  under  the  media-    ^^'"'^ 
lion  of  Henry  Vlll.     It  ferved  only  to  exafperate  the  A.D.  isik 
arties  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.    And  a  league  was 
bon  after  concluded  at  Bruges,  through  the  intrigues 
>fWolfcy,  between  the  pope,  Henry,  and  Charles, 
igainft  France.     Leo  had  already  entered  into  a  fe- 
»aratc  league  with  the  emperor,  and  tlie  French  were 
aftloiing  ground  in  ItMy  "*• 

The  infolence  and  cxaQions  of  marechal  de  Lau- 
rccji  governor  of  Milan,  had  totally  alienated  the  af- 
'cAions  of  the  Milanefq  from  France.  They  refolved 
o  expel  the  troops  of  that  nation,  and  put  themfelves 
inder  the  gevernment  of  Francis  Sforza,  brother  of 
Maximilian  their  late  duke.  In  this  refolution  they 
jTcrc  encouraged  by  the  pope,  who  excommunicated 
Lautrec,  and  took  into  his  pay  a  conficfcrable  body  of 
Swifs.  The  papal  army,  commanded  by  Profper  Co- 
lonna,  an  experienced  general,  was  joined  by  rein- 
forcements from  Germany  and  Naples;  while  Lau- 
trec, neglefted  by  his  court,  and  deferted  by  the  Swift 
in  its  pay,  was  unable  to  make  head  againft  the  enemy. 
The  city  of  Milan  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabitants  to 
the  confederates ;  Parma  and  Placentia  were  united 
to  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  :  and  of  their  conquefts  in 
Lombardy,  only  the  town  of  Cremona,  the  caftle  of 
Milan,  and  a  few  inconfiderable  forts  remained  in  the 
hands  of  th«  French  ■«. 

Leo  X.  received  the  account  of  his  rapid  fucccfs 
with  fuch  tranfports  of  joy,  as  are  faid  to  have  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  occafioned  his  death.    The  fpirit  of 

II.  Rymcr,  Fad.  vol.  xiii.     Herbert,  Hiji,  Htn,  VUh 
la.  Ouicciardifii,  lib.  xi^*    Mem.  it  Beltay. 
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1>ART  I.  the  confederacy  was  broken,  and  its  operations  fof- 
^^^^^i^  pendcd  by  that  event.  The  Swifs  were  recalled  i 
fome  other  mercenaries  were  dilbanded  for  want  of 
pay  :  fo  that  the  Spaniards,  and  a  few  Germans  in  the 
emperor's  fervice,  only  remained  to  defend  the  diichy 
of  Milan.  But  Lautrec,  who,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  army,  ha'd  taken  fhclterin  the  Venetian  territories/ 
deilitute  of  both  men  and  money,  was  unable  to  im-*' 
prove  this  favourable  opportunity.  All  his  efforts 
were  rendered  ineffedlual  by  the  vigilance  and  ability 
of  Colonna  and  his  alTociates. 

Meantime  high  difcord  prevailed  in  the  conclave^ 
Wolfey's  name,  notwith{landi\ig  all  the  emperor's 
magnificent  promifes,  was  fcarcely  mentioned  there. 
Julio  of  Mcdicis,  Leo's  nephew,  thought  htmfelf  fure 
of  the  cleftion  ;  when  by  an  unexpeSed  turn  of  for- 
tune.  Cardinal  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  Charles's  precep- 
tor, who  at  that  time  governed  Spain  in  the  charader 
A.  D.  1522.  of  viceroy,  was  unanimoufly  raifed  to  the  papacy,  to 
the  aftonifhment  of  all  Europe,  and  the  great  difguft 
of  the  Italians. 

Francis,  roufcd  by  the  rifing  confequence  of  his 
rival,  refolved  to  exert  himfclf  with  frcfli  vigour,  in 
order  to  wreft  from  him  his  late  conqucfls  in  Lorn- 
bardy.  Lautrcc  received  a  fupply  of  money,  and  a 
recruit  often  thoufand  bwifs  infantry.  With  this  re- 
inforcement he  was  enabled  once  more  to  aft  ofFen- 
livciy,  and  even  to  advance  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city  of  Milan;  when  money  again  failing  him,  and 
x\)c  Swifs  growing  mutinous,  he  was  obliged  to  attack 
the  Imperialifts  in  their  camp  at  Bicocca,  where  he 
was  rcpulfed  with  great  (laughter,  having  loft  his  bra- 
Tcft  officers  and  bcft  troops.    All  the  Swifs  that  fur- 

vlved 
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LVcd  immediately  fct  out  for  their  own  conntry ;  and    letter 
&iitrcc  defpaiiingof  being  able  to  keep  the  field,  re-    ^  -  ^"'y 
red  into  France.    Genoa,  which  ftill  remained  lub-   A.D.1522. 
4St  to  Francis^  aud  which  made  it  cafy  for  him  to  ex- 
rvtc  any  fcheme  for  the  recovery  of  Milan,  was  foon 
\er  taken  by  Colonna :  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
\d  hit  faftion  was  every  where  edablifhed  in  Italy. 
*lic  citadel  of  Cremona  was  the  fole  fortrefs  that  re- 
tained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  '^ 

THfe  affliftion  of  Francis,  for  fuch  a  fucceflion  of 
misfortunes,  was  augmented  by  the  unexpeded  arri- 
alof  an  Englifh  herald,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  fo- 
creign,  declared  war  againft  France,  The  courage 
fcf  this  high-fpirited  prince,  however,  did  not  forfakc 
lim.  Though  his  treafury  was  exhauflcd  by  cxpenfive 
ileafures  no  lefs  than  by  hoflile  enterprizcs,  he  aiTem* 
ded  a  confiderable  army,  and  put  his  kingdom  in  a 
x>fture  for  refitting  his  new  enemy,  without  abandon- 
ing any  of  the  fchemes  which  he  was  forming  againft 
the  emperor.  He  was  furprifcd,  but  not  alarmed  at 
Tach  a  denunciation. 

Willing  to  derive  as  much  advantage  as  pofiibic 
from  fo  powerful  an  ally,  Charles  paid  a  fecond  vific 
to  the  court  of  England  in  his  way  to  Spain,  where  his 
prefence  was  become  highly  neceffary.  i\nd  his  fuc- 
cefs  here  exceeded  his  moil  fanguine  expeflations.  He 
ttotonly  gained  the  entire  frlendlhip  of  Henry,  who 
Publicly  ratified  the  treaty  of  Bruges,  but  difarmed 
he  refentment  of  Wolfey,  by  afluring  him  of  the  pa« 
^cy  on  Adrian's  death;  an  event  fcemingly  not  di- 
Unt,  by  reafon  of  his  age  and  infirmities.   In  confe- 

jj.  Guicclardlni}  ubi  fup, 
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PART  I.  <^\3cncc  of  thcfc  ncgofciations  an  EAgliffi  army  invaded 
aTo.i-^z.  France,  under  the  command  of  the  carl  of  Surrey; 
who,  at  the  clofe  of  the  campaign,  was  obliged  to 
Retire  with  his  forces  greatly  diminifhedy  without  be- 
ing able  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  one  place  withfa 
the  French  frontier.  Charles  was  more  fonuoiCe 
than  his  ally.  He  foon  quelled  the  tumults  that  had 
arifen  in  Spain  during  his  abfence. 

While  the  Chriftian  princes  were  thus  waftingetdi 
othcr*s  ftrength,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  entered 
Hungary,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Belgrade,  rec- 
koned the  chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom  againft  the 
Turkifli  power.  Encouraged  by  this  fucceft,  he 
turned  his  viflorious  arms  againft  the  ifland  of  RhodcSi 
then  the  feat  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem; 
and  although  every  prince  in  that  warlike  age  ac- 
knowledged Rhodes  to  be  the  principal  biilwark  of 
C'uriftcndom  in  the  Levant,  fo  violent  was  their  ani- 
mofity  againft  each  other,  that  they  fuffered  Solymait 
without  difturbance  to  carry  on  his  operations  againft 
that  city  and  ifland.  Lifle  Adam,  the  grand-mafler|- 
madc  a  gallant  defence;  but,  after  incredible  eflbrtf 
of  courage,  patience,  and  military  ikill,  during  a 
licgc  of  fix  months,  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  the 
place,  having  obtained  an  honourable  capitulatiott*^ 
from  the  fultan,  who  admired  and  refpcftcd  his  he- 
roic qualities  '♦.  Charles  and  Francis  were  equally 
aflianicd  of  having  occafioncd,  through  their  conteftt,- 
luch  a  lofs  to  the  Chriftian  world  ;  and  the  emperori 
by  vv.iy  of  reparation,  granted  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John  the  fmall  ifland  of  Malta,  where  they  fixed  their 
Tcfidence,  and  continue  ftill  to  retain  their  ancieof 
fpirlt,  though  much  reduced  in  power  and  fplcn- 
dour. 

14.  Fonian.  ds  BcU,  Rhod.    Barre>  Hifi,  d'AlUmag,  torn.  ▼iii. 

Adrian 
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Adrian  VI.  though  the  creature  of  the  cnipcrorj   ^j^^** 
ind  devoted  to  his  intereft,  endeavoured  to  alTumc   ,_  . -,'^ 
he  impartiality  which  became  the  common  father  of  A.D.  ijii. 
I^riftendom,  and  laboured  to  reconcile  the  contend-^ 
ag  princes,  that  they  might  unite  in  a  league  againft  ' 
lolyman,  whofe  conqueft  of  Rhodes  rendered  him 
nore  formidable  than  ever  to  Europe.    The  Italian 
tmtes  were  no  lefs  dellrous  of  pea^e  than  the  pope  i' 
nd  fo  much  regard  was  paid  by  the  hoftile  powers  to 
he  exhortations  of  his  Holinefs,  and  to  a  bull,  which 
ic  ilTued,  requiring  all  Chriftian  princes  to  confent 
o  a  truce  for  three  years,  that  the  imperial^   the 
i^renchy  and  the  Englifh  ambaiTadors  at  Rome»  were 
iDpowered  to  treat  of  that  matter.    But  while  they , 
rafted  their  time  in  fruitlcfs  ncgociations,  their  maf- 
ers  were  continuing  their  preparations  for  war;  and 
icher  negociations  foon  took  place.    The  confede- 
|icy  againft  France  became  more  formidable  thaa 
▼er 

The  Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the 
rtench  intereft,  formed  engagements  with  the  empe-  A.2>.t5s> 
Wfoffccuring  Francis  Sforia  in  thepoffeffion  of  the 
luehy  of  Milan;  and  the  pope,  from  a  perfuafion' 
Aet  the  ambition  of  the  French  monarch  was  the  only 
obftacleto  peace,  acceded  to  the  fame  alliance*  The 
Florentines,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  with 
alt  the  other  Italian  powers,  followed  this  example. 
Francis  was  left  without  a  finglc  ally  to  refift  the  ef* 
forts  of  a  multitude  of  enemies,  whpl'c  armies  every 
Where  threatened,  and  whofe  territories  encompaffed 
bis  dominions.  The  emperor  in  perfon,  at  the 
lead  of  a  Spanifh  army,  menaced  France  on  the 
fide  of  Guicnne  :  the  forces  of  England  and  the 
KctherlanJs  hovCJrcd  over  Picardy,  and  a  numer- 
•Vot.IL  T  cu^ 
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PART  r.    ■  ous  body  of  Germans  was  preparing  to  ravage  Bu?- 

The  dread  of  fo  many  and  fucfi  powerful  advcrfa- 
rics,  it  was  thought  would  have  obliged  Francis  to  keep 
wholly  on  the  defcnfive,  or  at  leaft  have  prevented  hia> 
from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy. 
Bat  it  was  the  peculiar  charafteriftic  of  this  prince,  too 
apt  to  become  negligent  on  ordinary  occafions^to  roufe 
at  the  approach  of  imminent  danger,  and  not  only  to 
encounter  it  with  fpirit  and  intrepidity,  but  to  provide 
againft  it  withdiligenee  and  induftry.  Before  hiscnc- 
mies  were  able  to  ftrikc  a  blow,  Francis  had  alTembled 
a  powerful  army,  with  which  he  hoped  to  difconcert 
all  the  emperor's  fehemes,  by  leading  it  in  perfon  in- 
to Italy  :  and  this  bold  mcafurc  could  fcarccly  have 
failed  of  the  dcfired  cffcft,  had  it  been  rmmediate-' 
Jy  carried  into  execution.  But  the  difcovery  of  a 
domeftic  eonfpiracy,  which  threatened  the  defiruc- 
tion  of  his  kingdom^  oblige  J  Jrancis  to  Hop  (host  at 
Lyons. 

Charlls  duke  of  Baurbon^  high  conftable  of 
France,  was  a  prince  of  the  mod  fliining  talents.  Hi* 
great  abilities  ecjually  fitted  him  for  the  council  or  the 
field,  while  his  eminent  I'ervices  to  the  crown  entitled 
him  to  its  tirft  favour.  But  unhappily  Louifa  duchcfr 
of  Angoulcme,  the  ki nj>'s mother,  had  contrafted  a  vio* 
lent  averflou  againft  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  had 
taught  her  Ion,  over  whom  (he  had  acquired  an  abfo- 
lute  afcendant,  to  view  all  the  conftable*s  aftionswith 
a  jealous  eye.  After  repeated  afiVonts  he  retired  from 
court,  and  l)egan  to  liftcn  to  the  advances  of  the  cnv- 

ir.  C'uicciardinI,  lib.  x«. 
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p^ror^s  minifters.     Meantime  the  ducbefs  of  B0urb6n    1-^tter 
happened  to  die ;  and  as  the  conftable  tvas  no  lefs  hand<^    ^  ,  _'^ 
fomc  than  accomplilhcd,  the  duchcfs  of  Angoulcmc,  A.  0.15134 
ftill  fufccptiblc   of  the  tender  paffions,  formed   the 
icheme  of  marrying  him*     Bat  Bourbon,  who  might 
have  expefied  every  thing  to  which  an  ambiti6us  mind 
can  afpire,  from  the  doating  fondnefs  of  a  woman  who 
governed  her  fon  and  the  kingdom,  incapable  of  imi- 
tating Louifa  in  her  fudden  tranfition  from  love  to 
hatCy  or  of  meanly  counterfeiting  a  pailion  for  one  , 

who  had  fo  long  purfued  him  with  unprovoked  malice, 
treated  the  propofal  with  difdain,  and  even  turned  it 
into  ridicule.  At  once  refufed  and  infultcd  by  the  man 
whomloveonly  could  have  made  her  ccafc  toperfecute, 
Louifa  was  filled  with  all  the  rage  of  difappointed  wo- 
man :  fhe  rcfolved  to  ruin,  (ince  fhe  could  not  marry 
Bourbon.  For  this  purpofe  flic  commenced  an  ini- 
quitous  fuit  againft  him ;  and  by  the  chicanery  of 
chancellor  Du  Prat,  the  conftable  was  ftript  of  his 
whole  family  eftate.  Driven  to  dcfpair  by  fo  many 
injuries,  he  had  recourfe  to  meafures  which  defpair 
only  could  have  di£lated.  He  entered  into  a  fecret 
corrcfpondence  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
England  ;  and  he  propofed,  as  foon  as  Francis  jThould 
have  croffed  the  Alps,  to  raife  an  infurreftion  among 
his  numerous  vaflals,  and  introduce  foreign  troopg 
into  the  heart  of  France  *^ 

Happily  Francis  got  intimation  of  thisconfpiracy 
before  he  left  the  kingdom.  But  not  being  fuflSciently 
convinced  of  the  conftable's  guilt,  he  fuffered  fo  dan- 
getoQS  an  enemy  to  efcapc  ;  and  Bourbon,  entering  in- 
to the  emperor's  fcrvice,  employed  all  the  refources  of 

s6.  Thianoi,  lib.  L  cap.  if.    Mm.  dt  B*lhs^  lir.  ii. 

T2  his 
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PART  I.  his  entcrprifing  gcDius,  and  his  military  fkill^  to  the 
iLD^wl!  P^'cjud^c^  of  his  fovcrcign  and  his  native  country.    He 
took  a  fevere  revenge  for  all  his  wrongs. 

In  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  this  plot,  and 
the  efcape  of  the  powerful  confpirator,  Francis  relin*' 
quifhed  his  intention  of  leading  his  army  in  perfon  in« 
to  Italy.  He  was  ignorant  how  far  the  infeftion  had 
fpread  among  his  fubjefts,  and  afraid  that  his  abfence 
might  encourage  them  to  make  fome  defperate  at- 
tempt in  favour  of  a  man  fo  much  beloved.  He  did 
not,  however,  abandon  his  defign  on  the  duchy  of  Mi* 
Ian;  but  fent  forward,  in  order  to  fubdue  it,  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  admi- 
ral Bonnivet.  Colonna,  who  was  entrufted  with  the 
defence  of  that  duchy  was  in  no  condition  to  refift  focb 
a  force;  and  the  city  of  Milan,  on  which  the  whole 
territory  depends,  muft  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  had  not  Bonnivet,  whopofTeflTed  none  of 
the  talents  of  a  general,  wafted  his  time  in  frivolous 
enterprizes,  till  the  inhabitants  recovered  from  their 
confternation.  The  imperial  army  was  reinforced. 
Colonna  died,  and  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  command.  But  the  military  ope- 
AD.  152^.  rations  were  chiefly  conduflcd  by  the  duke  of  Bour* 
bon  and  the  marquis  de  Pefcara,  the  two  greateft  gCDC* 
rals  of  their  age.  Bonnivet,  dcftitute  of  the  talents 
ncceflary  to  oppofe  fuch  able  commanders,  was  re- 
duced, after  various  movements  and  encounters,  to 
the  ncccffity  of  attempting  a  retreat  into  France.  He 
was  purfued  by  the  imperial  generals,  and  routed  a( 
Blagrafla. 

Here  fell  the  chevalier  Bayard,  whofecontcmpt  of 
the  arts  of  courts  prevented  him  from  ever  rifing  to 

8  the 
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tke  chieJF  command^  but  who  was  always  called,  in  utter 
times  of  real  danger,  to  the  pofts  of  difficulty  and  im-    \_^,,jr^i 
portance.    Bonnivet  being  wounded,  the  conduft  of  a.  d.  1/24. 
the  rear  was  committed  to  Bayard.    He  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  heavy  armed  cavalry,  and  animat* 
ing  them  by  his  prefence  and  example,  tofuftain  the 
whole  (hock  of  the  imperial  army,  he  gained  time  for 
the  body  of  his  countrymen  to  make  good  their  retreat. 
Bat  in  that  fervice  he  received  a  mortal  wound ;  and 
being  unable  any  longer  to  oontinue  on  horfeback,  he 
ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree, 
where  he  calmly  {waited  the  approach  of  death.    In 
this  fituation  he  was  found  by  Bourbon,  who  led 
the  van  of  the  Impertalifts,   aud  exprefled  much 
ibrrow  for  his  fate,     "  Pity  not  me  !'*  cried  the  high- 
nunded  chevalier :  ^^  I  die,  as  a  man  of  hoifour  ought, 
**  in  the  difcharge  of  my  duty ;  but  pity  thofe  who  J 
*<  fight  againft  their  king,  their  country,  and  their  . 
«*oath'^" 

The  emperor  and  his  allies  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in 
Ihcir  operations  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  They  were 
baffled  on  all  (ides.  And  Francis,  though  ftript  of  his 
Italian  dominions,  might  (till  have  enjoyed  in  fafety, 
theglory  of  having  defended  his  native  kingdom  againft 
one  half  of  Europe,  and  have  bid  de(iance  to  all  his 
enemies,  could  he  have  moderated  his  military  ardour. 
But  underftanding  that  the  king  of  England,  difcott« 
raged  by  his  former  fruitlefs  enterprizes,  and  difgufted 
with  the  emperor,  was  making  no  preparations  for  in- 
Tading  Picardy,  his  rage  for  the  conqueft  of  Milan 
returned;  and  he  determined,  notwithftanding  the 
approach  of  winter,  to  march  into  Italy^ 

tj»  Mttfi,  de  Sclla^f  ubi  fup.     Otuvr*  Jn  Brtmiom*^  torn*  Ti* 

T3  The 
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PART  T.        The  French  army  nofooner  appeared  in  Piednioati 
A.D,  XC24.  ^^^^  ^^^  whole  duchy  of  Milan  was  thrown  intp  coo* 
flernation.    The  capital  opened  its  gates.    The  forces 
of  the  emperor  and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi :  .and  had 
Francis  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  purfue  them,  they 
muft  have  abandoned  that  poft,  and  been  tot«illy  dif- 
.0^.  2S.     perfed.     But  his  evil  genius  led  him  to  bcfiegc  Pavia^ 
a  town  of  confiderable  ftrength,  well  garrifoned,  and 
defended  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  one  of  the  braveft 
officers  in  the  Spanifli  fervice.     Every  thing  known   j 
to  the  engineers  of  that  age,  or  which  could  be  cffeft-   j 
fd  by  the  yalour  of  his  troops,  was  attempted  in  vain   { 
by  the  French  monarch  againft  this  important  placc^    j 
during  a  fiege  of  three  months.    In  the  meantime,   > 
fronfident  of  fuccefs,  he  had  detached  a  confiderable   | 
part  of  his  army  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples:   \ 
and  thi5  main  body  was  much  wafted  by  the  fatiguei    ^ 
of  the  fiege  and  the  rigour  of  the  feafon.     The  im-    " 
perial  generals  had  not  hitherto  molefted  him,  but  they 
were  not  idle.     Pefcara  and  Lannoy  had  affemblcd 
forces  from  all  quarters;  and  Bourbon,  having  pawned 
his  jewels,  had  gone  into  Germany,  and  levied  at  his 
own  expence  a  body  of  twelve  thoufand  Lanfquenets, 
A-D.  T525.  The  united  army  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Pavia,  now 
^^  '^'      reduced  to  extremity  for  want  of  ammunition  and 
provifions.     Prudence  and  the  advice  of  his  moft  ex- 
perienced ofl&cers,  dictated  to  Francis  the  propriety  of 
a  retreat;  but  his  own  romantic  notions  of  honour, 
and  the  opinion  of  Bonnivet,  unhappily  deternpined 
him  to  keep  his  poft.     Having  faid  that  he  would  take 
Pavia  or  perifh  in  the  attempt,  he  thought  it  igno- 
minious  to  depart  from  that  rcfolution  ;  and  he  ^ni^i* 
pufly  waited  the  Approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  imperial  generals  found  the  French  fo  ftrongly 
^nfrcliched*  that  they  hcfitated  long  before  they  yen- 
tared 
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•d  to  attack  them.     But  the  ncccffitics  of  the  be-     ^fj?,?*' 
;cd,  and  the  murmurs  of  their  own  troops,  obliged   y^  -,  —  ^ 
m  at  laft  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard.     Never  did   ^  ^-  *S»6* 
lies  engage  with  greater  ardour,  or  with  a  higher 
lion  of  the  battle  they  were  going  to  fight ;  never 
e  men  moreftrongly  animated  with  perfonal  emu- 
Dn,  national  antipathy,  mutual  refentment,  and 
the  paflions  which  infpire  obflinate  bravery.     The 

efForts  of  the  French  valour  made  thefirmeft  bat- 
3ns  of  the  Impcr'falifts  give  ground;  but  the  for- 
e  of  the  day  was  foon  changed.  ThcSwifs  troops 
he  fervice  of  France,  unmindful  of  their  national 
our,  Ihamefully  dcfcrted  their  poft,  Pcfcara  fdj 
n  the  French  cavalry  with  the  imperisrl  horfc,  and 
ke  that  formidable  body,  by  a  mode  of  attack 
li  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted  "^  while 
rva  fallying  out  with  hisgarrifon,  during  the  beat 
aAion,  made  a  furious  affault  on  the  -enemyV 
•,  and  threw  every  thing  into  confufiori.  Tbp 
t  became  general.  But  Francis  himfelf  furround- 
)y  a  brave  nobility,  many  of  whom  fell  by  hig 
,  long  fuftained  the  combat.  Hi«  horfe  being  kill- 
under  him,  he  fought  on  foot,  undiftinguifned 
by  his  valour,  and  killed  feven  men  with  his  owa 
d.  At  laft  he  was  obferved  by  Pomperant,  « 
nch  gentleman,  who  had  fotlowed  the  fortunes  of 
^rbon,  and  who  now  faved  the  life  of  his  fovereign, 
ly  to  iink  beneath  an  enraged  foldiery.  By  his 
"uafion  Francis  was  prevailed  upon  to  furrendcr; 

he  obftinately  refufed,  imminent  as  the  danger 
^  to  deliver  up  his  fword  to  Bourbon.     Lannoy 

Pefcara  had  intermingled  with  th«  imperial  horfe,  a  cooiiderable 
ter  of  Spanilb  foot,  armed  with  tht  heavy  mufltets  then  in  ufe. 
Jardini,  lib.  x¥. 
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PART  L    received  it.     Bpt  Bourbon  had  the  cruel  fatiftfaAioa 
ATD^iIai.  of  exulting  over  his  fovcrcign's  diftreft^  and  of  re«  • 
paying,  fioo)  rcenge,  tb^  infults  offered  by  jea«   .^ 
lQufy•^  i 

This  viflory,  and  the  captivity  of  Francis,  filled  all 
Europe  with  alarm.  Almoft  the  whole  French  army 
was  cut  off;  Milan  was  immediately  abandoned;  and 
in  a  few  weeks,  not  a  Frenchman  was  left  in  Italy, 
The  power  of  the  emperor^  and  (iill  more  his  ambi« 
tion,  became  the  objcfl:  of  yniverfal  terror :  and  rcfo-» 
lutions  were  every  where  taKcn  to  fet  bounds  to  it. 
Meanwhile  Francis,  deeply  impreflcd  with  a  fenfe  of  < 
bis  fortune,  wrote  to  his  mother  Louifa,  whom  he  had 
left  regept  of  the  kingdom,  the  following fhort  but  ex» 
preflivc  letter ;  *^  All  is  loft,  but  honour  l" 

The  fanje  courier  that  delivered  this  letter,  c;irrie4 
alfo  difpatches  to  Charles,  who  received  the  news  of 
the  (ignal  and  unexpefted  fupcefs  which  had  crowned 
his  arms,  with  the  moft  hypocritical  moderation.  He 
would  not  fufFer  any  public  rejoicings  to  be  made  on 
account  of  it;  andfaid,  he  only  valued  it,  as  it  would 
prove  the  occafionof  reftoring  peace  to  Chriftcndom, 
Louifa  however  did  not  truft  to  thofe  appearances. 
Inftead  of  giving  herfclf  up  to  fuch  lamentations  as 
were  natural  to  a  woman  remarkable  for  maternal  ten- 
dernefs,  fhe  difcovcrcd  all  the  forefight,  and  exerted 
oiU  the  afti vity  of  a  confummatc  politician.  She  took 
every  poffible  meafure  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a 
pofture  of  defence,  while  (he  employed  all  her  addrcft 
to  appeafe  the  refentment  and  to  gain  the  fricndfhip 
of  England  '**;  and  a  ray  of  comfort  from  that  cjuart^ 
^oon  broke  in  upon  the  French  affairs, 

;9.  Mem,  di  Beliay,    Brantomt.    GuIccUrdin!.  20.  Ibid. 

Thouch 
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r  Though  Henry  VIII.  had  not  entered  into  the  letter 
b  Var  againft  France  from  any  concerted  political  views,  ^  ^^  r 
^3ie  had  always  retained  fome  imperfe£l  idea  of  that  A.D.ist5. 
ilaace  of  power  ncceflfary  to  be  maintained  between 
larles  and  Francis,  the  prefervation  of  which  he 
aftcd  was  his  peculiar  office.  By  his  alliance  with 
le  emperor,  he  hoped  to  recover  fome  part  of  thofe 
Kiritortes  on  the  continent  which  had  belonged  to  his 
ceftors;  and  in  that  hope,  he  willingly  contributed 
give  Charles  the  afcendancy  above  his  rival.  But 
imviog  never  dreamt  of  any  event  fo  decifive  and  fa« 
as  the  viAory  at  Pavia,  which  feemed  not  only  to 
ave  broken,  but  to  have  annihilated  the  power  of 
rnncis^  Henry  now  became  fenfible  of  his  own  dan- 
r,  as  well  as  of  that  of  all  Europe,  from  the  lofs  of 
ift  proper  counterpoife  to  the  power  of  Charles.  In* 
Sead  of  taking^ad vantage  of  the  difireflcd  condition 
^^ France,  the  Englifh  monarch  therefore  determined 
IP  ailift  her  in  her  prefent  calamities.  Other  caufcs 
ifpired  to  enforce  this  refolution. 


The  elevation  of  the  cardinal  of  Medicis  to  St, 
Peter's  chair,  on  the  death  of  Adrian  VI.  under  the 
^:  Qame  of  Clement  VII,  had  made  the  Englifh  minifter 
t  Jenfibleof  the  inf.ncerity  of  the  cmperor*s  promifes, 
I,  while  it  extinguiffied  all  his  hopes  of  the  pnpacy  :  and 
6:^  Wolfey  relblved  on  revenge.  His  maftcr  too  had  ground 
^•f  complaint.  Charles  had  fo  ill  fupportcd  the  ap- 
J^^Wrance  of  moderation  which  he  affumcd,  when  firft 
^  informed  of  his  good  fortune,  that  he  had  already 
gdianged  his  ufual  fiyle  to  Henry;  and  indead  of 
I' writing  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  fubfcribing 
lUoielf  *'  your  afFeftionatc  fon  and  coufin,'*  he  die- 
1  tatcd  his  letters  to  a  fccretary,  and  fimply  fuhCcribcd 
'  JUmfelf  **  Qfearlps,"  Influenced  by  all  thcfe  confi- 
*  derations 
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PART  I.  derations,  together  with  the  glory  of  raiiing  a  fallei 
aTd/icT?  cn^"^y>  Henry  liftened  to  the  flattering  fubmiffiofli 
of  Louifa ;  entered  into  a  defeniiv6  alliance  with  her^ 
as  regent  of  France ;  and  engaged  to  ufe  his  beft  of« 
ficcs  in  order  to  procure  a  deliverance  of  her  fbttf 
from  a  ftate  of  captivity  *'•  i 

't 
Meanwhile  Francis  was  rigojoufly  confined  ;ail 
hard  conditions  being  propofed  to  him,  as  the  prifli 
of  his  liberty,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and  pointing  it4 
his  brcaft,  cried  **  *Twcrc  better  that  a  king  (hoiH 
<•  die  thus  !"  But  flattering  himfelf  when  he  gre< 
cool,  that  fuch  propofitions  could  not  come  direAljl 
from  Charles,  he  deflred  that  he  might  be  remofil 
to  Spain,  where  the  emperor  then  redded.  Hisiivj 
queft  was  complied  with  ;  but  he  languifhed  long  to*- 
fore  he  could  obtain  a  iight  of  his  conqueror.  At  lit! 
he  was  favoured  with  a  vifii ;  and  the  emperor  dread*' 
ing  a  general  combination  againft  him,  or  that  FriB^ 
cis,  if  driven  to  defpair,  might  as  he  threatened,  it- 
lign  his  crown  to  the  Dauphin,  agreed  to  abate  fonic» 
>l.  0.1526.  what  of  his  former  demands.  A  treaty  was  accord- 
ingly concluded  at  Madrid,  in  confcquence  of  wbidi 
Francis  obtained  his  liberty. — The  chief  article  ia 
this  treaty  was,  that  Burgundy  (hould  be  reftored  to 
Charles  as.  the  rightful  inheritance  of  his  anccftori, 
and  that  Francis's  two  eldeft  fons,  ihould  be  immedi* 
ately  delivered  up  as  hoftagcs  for  the  performance  of 
.  the  conditions  ftipulated.  The  exchange  of  the  cap* 
live  monarch  for  his  children,  was  made  on  the  fron« 
tiers  of  France  and  Spain.  And  the  moment  thU 
Francis  entered  his  own  dominions,  he  mounted  a 
Turkifh  horfe,  and  putting  it  to  its  fpeed,  waved  hit 

II.  Herbert.     Mczcray.     Men,  dc  BeUay.     Flddci,  Lift  rf  WJifi^ 

hand. 
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if  and  cried  aloud  fcveral  times,   "  I  am  yet  a     ^^^^*' 
{!  I  atn  yet  a  king  "  !"  c-^^ 

A.  O.  I5i6* 

HE  reputation  of  the  French  monarch,  however. 
Id  have  flood  in  a  fairer  light  had  he  died  a  cap- 
;  fortheunhappyfituation  of  his  affairs,  delicate 
s  notions  of  honour  appear  to  have  been,  led 
henceforth  to  a£l  a  part  very  difadvantageous  to 
loral  charaflcr.  He  never  meant  to  execute  the 
y  of  Madrid  :  he  had  even  left  a  protcft  in  the 
t  of  notaries,  before  he  figncd  it,  that  his  con- 
(hould  be  coniidered  as  an  involuntary  deed,  and 
»med  null  and  void  ^^  Accordingly,  as  foon  as 
rived  in  France,  he  affcmbled  the  ftates  of  Bur-  ^ 
y,   who  protefted  againft  the  article  relative  tctJ^  -^ 

province;  and  when  the  imperial  ambaffadora  • 
1  the  immediate  execution  of  the  treaty,  the  king 
•d,  that  he  would  rigoroufly  perform  the  articles 
ivc  to  himfelf,  but  in  thofc  afFefting  the  French 
irchy,  he  muft  be  dircfted  by  the  fenfe  of  the 
»ii.    He  made  the  higheft  acknowledgments  to  the 

of  England  for  his  friendly  interpofition,  and 
ed  to  be  entirely  guided  by  his  counfels. 

lAELES  and  his  minifters  now  fawthat  they  were 

-reached,    in  thofe  very  arts  of  negociation  in 

h  they  fo  much  excelled,  while  the  Italian  ftates 

nred  with  pleafure,  that  Francis  was  rcfolved  to 

cthc  execution  of  a  treaty,  which  they  confidcred  ' 

ngerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Clement  VIL 

ved  him  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  at 

rid  ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England,   the 

r,  the  Swifs,  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  and 

VliUnefe^  entered  into  an  alliance,  to  which  they 

Guicciardisiy  C)it  xri*  23.  Rtsveil  it  Trajtfz,  torn.  ii« 

gave 
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PART  I.    gave  the  name  of  the  Holy  League,  becaufe  his  1 

A.D.iii6.  •linefs  was  at  the  head  of  it,  in  order  to  oblige  the< 

peror  to  deliver  up  Francis's  two  fons  on  the  payu] 

of  a  reafonable  ranfom,  and  to  re-eftabli(h  Sforz; 

the  quiet  poiTeiGon  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  *\ 

In  confequence  of  this  league,  the  confederate 
my  took  the  field,  and  Italy  became  once  more 
iccne  of  war.  But  Francis,  who  it  was  ezpe^ 
would  infufe  fpirit  and  vigour  into  the  whole  bo 
had  gone  through  fuch  a  fcene  of  diftrefs,  that  he  ^ 
become  diffident  of  his  talents,  and  diflniftful  of 
fortune.  He  had  flattered  himrelf,  that  the  dr 
alone  of  fuch  a  confederacy  would  induce  Charla 
liften  to  what  was  equitable,  and  therefore  negld 
to  fend  fufficient  jeinforceroents  to  his  allies  in  lb 
Meantime  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  commanded 
Imperialifts,  over-ran  the  whole  duchy  of  Milan, 
which  the  emperor  had  promifed  him  the  inveftitu 
and  his  troops  beginning  to  mutiny  for  want  of  p 
A.IXI517.  he  boldly  led  them  to  Rome,  in  fpite  of  every  ob 
cle,  by  offering  to  their  avidity  the  rich  fpoils  of  t 
ancient  capital.  Nor  did  he  deceive  them  :  for 
though  he  himfelf  was  flain,  while  encouraging  tl 
efforts  by  his  brave  example,  in  planting  with  hisc 
hands  a  fcaling  ladder  againft  the  walls,  they,  m 
enraged  than  difcouraged  by  that  misfortune^  mour 
to  the  affault  with  the  greateft  ardour ;  and,  enter 
the  city  fworJ  in  hand,  pillaged  it  for  many  days, 
made  it  a  fccne  of  horrid  carnage  and  abominz 
luft. 

Never  did  Rome  experience  in  any  age  fo  m; 
calamities,   not  even  from  the  Barbarians,  by  wh 

»4.  QoMa^    /•///.  Im/trUL 
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tie  was  fbcct      ely  foUacd^ffom  the  followtrs  of  utttek. 
klmri^  Gcfifency  or  Odoaccr,  as  now  from  die  fub-   ,  > 


of  aChriftian  and  Catholic  monarch.  What-  ▲.ai^i?* 
^er  was  rcfpcAable  in  modefly  or  facred  in  religion, 
scmed  only  the  more  to  provoke  the  rage  of  the  foU 
iicry.  Virgins  foffcred  violation  in  the  arms  of  their 
Bothers,  and  npon  thofe  altars  to  which  they  had  fled 
br  lafetj.  Venerable  prelates,  after  being  expofed  to 
rtcry  indignity,  not  excepting  the  abuic  of  unnatural 
lefire,  and  enduring  every  torture,  were  thrown  into 
Inngeons,  and  menaced  with  the  moft  cruel  deaths, 
Bh  order  to  make  them  reveal  their  fecret  treafures. 
l9ement  himfelf,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  caftle 
Bf  St.  Angeloy  was  obliged  tofurrender  at  difcretion  ; 
ind  found  that  his  facred  charaAer  could  neither 
procofc  him  liberty  nor  refpeft.  He  was  doomed  to 
do(e  confinement,  until  he  (hould  pay  an  enormous 
lanfom,  impofed  by  the  viAorious  army,  and  furrrn^ 
der  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of  ftrength  belong* 
ing  to  the  apoftolic  fee  *'. 

Charles  received  the  news  of  this  extraordinary 
event  with  equal  furprize  and  pleafure ;  but  in  order 
to  conceal  his  joy  from  his  Spanilh  fuhjeds,  who  were 
filled  with  horror  at  the  infult  offered  to  the  fovercign 
pontiff,  and  to  leffen  the  indignation  of  the  other 
lowers  of  Europe,  he  exprcffcd  the  deepeft  for- 
low  for  the  fucccfs  of  his  arms.  He  put  himfelf  and 
his  whole  court  into  mourning  j  flopped  the  rcjoic- 

«4.  Jot.  J7/.  Co/m.  Guicdardint,  lib.  ZYiIi.  Mm  dt  BM^  E'ght 
houland  yofatijg  women,  of  all  rankt,  were  found  to  be  pregntnt,  with* 
&  fiTC  monchi  after  the  taking  of  Rome  (ibid.)  ;  a  circumftancc  not  % 
Etde  mrioai  in  ilfclf,  and  which  certain  fportive  writers  have  eonfider^ 
id  «•  a  pcoof,  by  no  acans  equivocal,  that  the  Roman  ladtet  rt*cipro« 
:itrd  the  tranfportt  of  the  rapacious  and  blood  thirft/,  but  brawny  fol* 
owcrt  of  Bourbon, 

ings 
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FART  I.    Jngs  for  the  birth  of  his  fon  Philip,  and  ordered  pra]| 
A.£Lica7.   ^^^  ^^  ^^  P"^  ^P  *"  *''  ^^^  churchcs  of  Spald^  for  (U 
liberation  of  the  pope,  which  he  could  immediatet 
have  procured  by  a  letter  to  his  generals*' ! 

\ 
The  concern  exprelfedby  Henry  and  Francis,  foj 
the  calamity  of  their  ally,  was  mprc  fincerc.  Alarm^ 
at  the  progrefs  of  tlie  Imperial  arms,  they  had,  cvq 
before  thefackingof  Rome,  entered  into  a  clofer 
liance,  andpropofed  to  invade  the  Low  Countries 
a  powerful  army ;  but  no  fooner  did  they  hear  of 
mentis  captivity  than  they  changed,  by  a  new  ti 
the  fcene  of  the  projcfted  war  from  the  Netherli 
to  Italy,  and  refolved  to  take  the  nioft  vigorous 
furcs  for  reftoring  his  Holinefs  to  liberty.  Hci 
however,  contributed  only  money.  A  French  army 
croiTed  the  Alps,  under  the  command  of  MarflialLai 
tree  ;  Clement  obtained  his  freedom  ;  and  war  w: 
for  a  time,  carried  on  by  the  confederates  with  fucceiiJ 
A.  0.1528.  But  the  death  of  Lautrec,  and  the  revolt  of  Andrew 
Doria,  a  celebrated  Genocfb  admiral,  at  that  timetft: 
the  fervice  of  France,  totally  changed  the  face  of  af- 
fairs. He  obliged  the  French  garrifon  in  Genoa  tQ 
furrender,  and  rcftore  the  liberties  of  his  country* 
The  French  army  was  utterly  ruined  before  Naples| 
and  Francis  difcouraged,  and  almoil  exhaufted  by  fo 
many  unfuccefsful  enterprizes,  began  at  length  to 
think  of  peace,  and  of  obtaining  the  releafe  of  his  fool 
by  conceiQons,  inftead  of  the  terror  of  his  arms. 

At  the  fame  time  Charles,  notwithftanding  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  gained,  had  many  reafons  to  wi(h  for 
an  accommodation.  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  hav- 
ing over-run  Hungary,  w^s  ready  to  break  in  upoa 

25.  Muroc.  Hip.  rend.  lib.  iii. 
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t  Auftrian  territories  with  the  whole  force  of  the    LETjKit 
rtofoan  empire  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation    ^_._^^J/ 
Germany,  threatened  thctranqiiillity  of  thatcoun-   a.D.  1528. 
r.     In  confequence  of  this  fituation  of  affairs  while 
idc  made  both  parties  conceal  or  diflcmble  their 
il  fentiments,   twb  ladies  were  permitted  to  reftorc 
ace   to   Europe.     Margaret  of  AAaftria,  Charleses 
nt,   and  Louifa,  Francis's  mother,  met  at  Cam- 
ay,   and  fettled   the  terms    of    pacification   be-   a.  0.15x9. 
ccn  the  French  king  and  the  emperor.     Francis 
reed  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns,  as  the   ran- 
n  of  his  two  fons  ;   to  refign  the  fovereignty   of 
inders  and  Artois,  and  forego  all  his  Italian  claims  ; 
d  Charles  ceafed  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  Bur- 
m'dy  »•• 

All  the  fteps  of  this  negociation  had  been  com- 
QDicated  to  the  king  of  England  ;  and  Henry  was, 
I  that  occafion,  fo  generous  to  his  friend  and  ally 
rancis,  that  he  fent  him  an  acquittal  of  near  (ixhun- 
ed  thoufand  crowns  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfil 
s  agreement  with  Charles.  But  Francis's  Italian 
»nfederates  were  lefs  fatisfied  with  the  treaty  of 
ambray.  They  were  almoft  wholly  abandoned  to 
le  will  of  the  emperor,  and  feemed  to  have  no  other 
eans  of  fccurity  left  but  his  equity  and  moderation, 
if  thefe,  from  hispaft  conduft,  they  had  not  formed 
ic  moft  advantageous  idea.  But  Charles's  prcfcnc 
rcumftances,  more  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  Turks, 
)liged  him  to  behave  with  a  generofity  inconfiftent 
ilh  his  character.  The  Florentines  alone,  whom  he 
duccd  under  the  dominion  of  the  family  of  Medicis, 
id  reafon  to  complain  of  his  feverity.    Sforza  ob- 

a6.  Snadoy^  lijft,  dri  £m/t,  Carl,  r,  Robertfon,  Vx)kv. 

Q  tained 
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FART  I.     tained  the  inveftiturc  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  hir 
^  '^~^   pardon  :  and  every  other  pov^er  experienced  the  le- 
nity of  the  vi£lor. 

Charles,  who  during  this  full  tide  of  his  for- 
A.D.  I5J0.  tune,  having  quieted  all  the  difcontents  in  Spain,  had 
appeared  in  Italy  with  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  con- 
queror, and  received  the  Imperial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  now  prepared  to  revifit  Germanji 
where  his  prefence  was  become  highly  neceflary ;  for. 
although  the  conduct  and  valour  of  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  hereditary  domi* 
nions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  who  had  been  defied 
king  of  Hungary,  had  obliged  Solyman  to  withdraw  '' 
his  forces,  his  return  was  to  be  feared,  and  the  difor- ; 
ders    of  religion  were  daily  increaiing.     But  thefe'^ 
diforders  and  the  future  exploits  of  the  emperor^  moft 
form  the  fubje£t  of  another  Letter. 


.i 
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LETTER      L!X. 

gimerj  Vuw  rftbt  Jfairs  9f  £uROFE|  mtJ  0/  tU 
^ogrefi  9f  the  Refoemation  m  tbt  C§9timni^  ctJH 
mrJfirmmibiPimat/CAUBtiAY  U  tb^  rfCx^^X^ 

1544- 

^  HE  Rcfomution,  my  dear  Philip,  had  gained  LETTER 
much  grouod  in  Germany,  during  that  long  ^'^^'  ^ 
rval  of  tranquillity,  which  the  abfence  of  the  ^em- 
r,  the  ccntefls  between  him  and  the  pope,  and  his 
ition  to  the  war  with  Francei^  afforded  its  promo* 
Moftof  the  princes  who  had  embraced  Luther's 
ions,  had  not  only  eftablifhcd  in  their  territories 

form  of  worfliip  wJ^ich  he  approved,  but  had  en- 
y  fuppreffcd  the  rites  of  the  Romifh  church, 
ay  of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their  conduf). 
loft  one  half  of  the  Germanic  body  had  revolted 
a  the  papal  fee;  and  its  dominion,  even  in  that 
;  which  had  not  yet  fhakcn  off  the  yoke  of  Rome, 

confidcrably  weakened  by  the  example  of  the 
rhbouringftates,  orl>y  the  fccret  progrefs  of  thofe 
:rines  which  had  undermined  it  among  them. 

Whatever  fatisfaftion  theempcror,  whileatopen 
lity  of  the  pope,  might  have  felt  in  thofc  events 
ch  tended  to  mortify  and  cmbarrafs  his  Holincfs, 
«ras  at  the  fame  time  fenfible,  that  the  religious  di- 
ons  in  Germany  would,  in  the  end,  prove  hurtful 
the  imperial  authority.  Accordingly  the  prof- 
t  of  an  accommodation  with  Clement  no  fooner 
ned,  than  Charles  appointed  a  diet  of  empire,  to 
held  at  Spire  in  or'der  to  take  into  confidcration  A.p.  1529. 
date  of  religion.  The  diet,  after  much  difpute, 
led  a  decree  confirming  the  edi£t  publifhed  againft 
Vol.  II.  U  Luther 


TAWT  L  Lfithef  at  Worms,  and  prohibiting  any  farther  inno* 
aTo.^*^  ▼ations  itf  teligiob,  but  particularly  Ac  kbolition  rf 
the  mafs  before  the  meeting  of  a  general  coondL 
Afrarinft  thirdecree,  a'l  uajuft  and  idipious^  the  eleftel 
of  Saxony,  the  landgrare  of  Heife,  the  dukt  of  L\i-  . 
nenbutgi  the  j^rince  of  Anhalt,  together  with  tlie  dU. 
puties  of  fourteen  imperial  or  free  cities,  entered  a  6^,^ 
lemn  proteft.  On  that  account  they  were  called, 
P&OTsstANTs  ■ ;  an  appettatibn  whicfihas  ^^ce  bl;«  < 
tome  common  to  all  the  feA9,  of  whatever  dehbmiot-; 
Iton^  diat  have  revolted  from  the  chuith  of  RdiM^ 

Such  wki  the  ftate  of  religtous  matteVi  Whti^ 
Charles  r6tuf<)ed  to  Germany.  Mt  a^ffitted  Itt  petM^ 
at  the  diet  c^  Augfburgh  ;  where  the  Frbteftadti  pkt> 
rented  their  fyflem  of  opinions,  cOftapofed  by  MelsOoe* 
X.XX.  X530.  tbon,  the  moft  learned  and  moderate  of  all  the  r^for* 
mers.  Thia  fyftem,  known  by  the  nitat  of  the  Ciw> 
fgffieH  of  Augfburgh  from  the  place  whcfe  it  was  ptt- 
fented.  Was  publicly  read  in  the  diet.  Some  |>o)>lfll 
divi.nes  were  appointed  to  cxamrne  it;  they  brought^ 
in  their  animadveriions  :  a  difpute  enfued  between' 
them  and  MelanAhon,  feconded  by  fome  of  his  dif- 
ciples;  and,  as  in  moft  cafes  of  that  kind,  nothing  wa^] 
determined.  Every  one  remained  in  his  own  way  of 
thinking.  Prom  the  Protcftant  divines,  Charles  turn- 
ed to  the  princes  their  patrons,  but  with  no  better 
fuccefs  :  they  refufed  to  abandon  what  they  deemed 
the  caufe  of  God,  for  any  earthly  advantage.  Coer- 
cive meafures  were  refolved  upon.  A  decree  was  \U 
fued  condemning  moft  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by 
the  Proteftantfy  and  prohibiting  any  one  to  tolerati 
fhofe  who  caught  them. 

I.  Skiian.    Father  Paul  Seckead. 
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Goofeqiieace  of  this  decree,  which  they  coniidered  LETTfia 

>reli2deto  the  moft  violent  perfecatioo^  the  pro*    ^^^    ]^ 

It  priocet  aflembled  at  Smalkalde,  and  concluded 

[rue  of  mutual  defence;  and  the  emperor's  ambU 

which  led  him  to  get  his  brother  ekfted  king  of 

Lomansy  in  order  to  continue  the  imperial  crown 

I  family  I  furnifbed  the  confederates  with  a  decent 

Qce  for  courting  the  alliance  of  foreign  princes.  A.1X  1531. 

kings  of  France  and  England  fecretly  agreed  to 

>rt  them.    Meanwhile  many  circumllances  and 

^ons  convinced  Charles,  that  this  was  not  a 

tr  feafon  to  attempt  the  extirpation  of  herefy  by 

word.  He  faw  Solyman  ready  to  enter  Hungary^ 

the  whole  force  of  the  Turkilh  empire,  in  order 

ipe  off  the  difgrace  which  his  arms  had  fuftained 

e  former  campaign :  he  felt  the  neceffity  of  unions 

only   for   the   accomplifliment   of  his   future: 

nes,  but  for  afcertaining  his  prefent  fafety .    The^ 

e  with  France  was  pecarious;  and  he  was  afraid 

the  followers  of  Luther,  if  treated  wi(h  feverity^ 

It  foiget  that  they  were  Cbriftians,  and  join  the 

els.   Policy  made  him  drop  the  maik  of  zeal.  By 

aty  concluded  at  Nuremburgh,  and  folemnly  ra-  A.1X  ism 

1  in  the  diet  at  Ratifbon,  the  emperor  grant^  the 

cftants  liberty  of  confcience  until  the  meeting 

general  council ;  and  they  agreed,  on  their  part, 

Cft  him  powerfully  againft  the  Turks  \ 

'his  treaty  was  no  fooncr  iigned  than  Charles  rtf« 
ed  information,  that  Solyman  had  entered  Hun. 
r,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men, 
\  imperial  army,  confifting  of  ninety  thonfanddif- 
bed  foot,  and  thirty  thoufand  horl^  beiides  n 
ligious  fwarm  of  irregulais,  immediately  aflembled 

a.  Db  Moot,  Ctrp  Z)/>Wtf«f^,  torn.  iv. 
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PART  I.  jQ  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  Of  this  vaftboJy 
the  emperor,  for  the  fird  time,  took  the  command  ia, 
perfon:  and  Europe  waited,  in  anxious  fufpenfe,  the" 
liTueof  a  dccifive  battle  between  the  two  greateftp6-i 
tentates  in  the  univerfe.  But  each  dreading  tte^ 
other's  powef  and  good  fortune,  both  conduded  thdri 
operations  with  fo  much  caution,  that  a  campaign,, 
from  which  the  moft  important  confequences  ha/d  beetf 
cxpcded,  was  clo(ed  without  any  memorable  event! 
Solyman  finding  it  impofliblc  to  take  advantage  of  an- 
enemy  always  on  his  guard,  marched  back  to  Con- 
ilantinople ;  and  Charles,  freed  from  fo  dangerous  at; 
invader,  fet  out  for  Spain  '. 

*  During  the  emperor's  abfence,  great  diforderspre^ 
vailed  in  Germany,  occafioned  by  the  fanaticifm  oft 
feft  of  reformers  diftinguKhed  by  the  name  of  Ana^^ 
baptifts ;  becailfe  they  contended,  that  the  facramcnt 
of  baptifm  Ihould  be  adminiftered  only  to  perfonl 
grown  up  to  years  of  underftanding,  and  fhould  be 
performed  not  by  fprinkling  them  with  water,  bat  by 
dipping  them  in  it.  This  tenet  was  at  leaft  harmlcfs; 
but  they  held  others  of  a  more  enthufiaftic,  as-  well  as 
dangerous  nature.  They  maintained.  That,  among 
Chriftians,  who  have  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel  todi- 
left,  and  the  fpirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  office 
of  magiftrate  is  unneceffary,  and  an  encroachment  on 
fpiritual  liberty  ;  that  all  diftinflions  of  birth  or  rank 
ought  to  be  abolifhed ;  that  a  community  of  goods 
fhould  be  eftablifhed,  and  that  every  man  may  lawfui-i 
ly  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  thinks  proper.  ' 

Tenets  fo  flattering  to  human  weaknefs  and  ho»i 
man  pride,  naturally  produced  a  number  of  converti|; 

3.  S'antfoT.  ffjfi-  (Ul  £mf»  Corl,  V,  vol.  ii.    Robcrtfon,  W>k  y. 
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cfpecially  among  the  lower  claf*  of  peop!e.  The  pea- 
iants  greedily  embraced  opinions  which  pTx>mi fed  to 
fUMCt  them  on  a  level  with  their  imperious  mafters. 
Xbey  aflemblcd  in  great  bodies,  and  Iprcad  devaila* 
|too  wbcreTcr  they  came.  But  being  dcfiitute  of  a 
ft:ilfal  leader,  they  were  foon  difpened  ;  and  Muncer, 
die  firft  Aoabaptift  prophet,  periflied  on  a  icafibld  at 
.Idulhaoreo  in  1525.  Several  of  his  followers,  how« 
l^Ver,  lurked  in  different  places,  and  fecretly  propa« 
ffttcd  the  opinions  of  their  fed.  At  laft  two  Ana* 
^ptift  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Harlem, 
ilkl  John  Bocold,  a  journeyman  taylor  of  Leyden, 
joflcfled  with  the  rage  of  making  profelytes,  fixed  A«D.i533. 
Ilieir  reiidence  at  Monfter,  an  imperial  city  in  Weft- 
pbalia;  andprivately  aiTcmbling  their  aflbciatcs,  from 
^e  neighbouring  country,  made  themfelves  matters 
>f  the  town^  and  expelled  the  inhabitants. 

H£B.e  the  Anabaptifls  formed  a  lingular  kind  of  a*d.i534. 
^pablic^  over  which  Matthias  affumed  abfolute  au- 
laority,  and  wrote  to  his  brethren  in  the  Low  Coun- 
ries  inviting  them  to  aflfemble  at  Mount-Sion,  fo  he 
ermcd  Munfter,  that  they  might  thence  fet  out  in  a 
Kxly  to  reduce  all  nations  under  their  dominion, 
Meanwhile  the  bifhop  of  Munfter  having  aflemblcd  a 
^nfiderable  army,  advanced  to  befiegc  the  town.  On 
lis  approach,  Matthias  fallied  out,  at  the  head  of  a 
hofen  band;  forced  his  camp,  and  returned  to  the 
ity  loaded  with  glory  and  fpoil.  But  his  fucccfs 
urovfd  fatal  to  him.  Thinking  nothing  now  impof- 
ible  for  the  favourites  gf  Heaven,  he  went  out  to 
Uect  tbq  enemy,  accompanied  by  no  more  than  thirty 
rf  his  followers;  boafting,  that,  like  Gideon,  he 
irould  fmite  the  hoft  of  the  ungodly  with  a  haftdful  of 

U  3  men, 
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PART  T^  men.    The  prophet  and  bis  thirty  aflbciates  werft 
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Th-i  Anafaaptifts^  however,  did  o0t  defpair :  Jolm 
«f  Leydeb,  their  other  light,  ftill  remaiMd.    TUi 
nao,  lefs  bold,  but  more  ambitions  than  Matthiaif 
a&ined  the  title  of  king ;  and  being  jpuog,  and  oita 
complexion  equally  amoroiM  and  enthufiaftic,  he  ex« 
CTcifcd,  in  their  otmoft  latkude,  thofe  principlet  of 
Ins  k&  «4iich  favoiired    fenfual  gratificatioo.    He 
took,  to  a  ibort  time,  no  \c&  than  fourteen  wivei. 
His  example  was  followed  by  his  brethren :  no  maa 
remained  fatisfiod  with  a  ^ngle  wife.    The  honfis 
iBvere  ieardied ;  and  ^oung  women  grown  up  t#  ma- 
turity were  inftaatly  ieiaed,  and  compelled  to  marry, 
^otw^ithftaoding  this  fenfuality,  Mnnfter  made  a  gd- 
lant  ^defeeee ;  but  the  bilhop*s  army  being  reinforced, 
and  the  befieged  great' y  diftrefled  for  want  of  provi* 
fions,  one  of  theit  own  body  deferted^  and  betrayed 
A.0.^5f5«  themf.    The  city  was  taken  by  lorprize  :  moft  of  the 
V     Anabaptift's  were  (lain ;  and  their  king  was  nsade  pri* 
foner,'  and  put  to  deadi  by  the  moft  cxquifite  and 
lingering  tortures,  attwhich  he  bore  with  aftonifhing 
fortitude^*.    So  wonderful  are  the  eflfeds  of  enthufi- 
sfm  in  communicating  courage,  even  to  minds  natu« 
rally  the  moft  timid  and  feeble!  and  fo  difficult  is  it, 
in  fuch  cafes,  to  diftinguifh  between  the  martyr  and 
the  viikfnary*! 

Will  LB  thefe  things  were  tranfafting  in  Germany 
Charles  undertook  an  expedition  againft  the  Piratica 
States  of  Africa,  fiafbary,  or  that  part  of  the  Afri 
can  continent  which  fies  sUong  the  coaft  of  die  Me 

4.  Ant.  Ijupb.  Hortend  Tumalt.  Jjmi^.  Jo.  BafL  OoSi,  Jmm 
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r^ooap  (cM^  wnt  then  nearly  in  t^  faaie  condiiioa 

It  prefect.    Moxocco,  Algi.^r^  and  Tonit  were    

indpal  gOYcrnmenu ;  ind  the  two  laft  were  ocftt   AJX^ijjit 

rates.    Barbarofla,  a  facnoui  coifair,  had  focted* 

is  brother  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers^  wluch  he 

erly  affiftcd  him  ^o  uforp.    He  regulated  with 

I  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his  kingdpn;^ 

td  on  his  piracies  with  great  Yigour,  and  extendi 

s  conqoefts  on  the  continent  of  ^Crica;  but  per* 

ng  that  the  aatives  fu^mitted  to  kif  goremmeat 

impatient  and  fearing  that  his  continnal  de« 

itio^t  might  draw  upon  him  a  general  combina^ 

pf  the  Chnftian  powers,  he  put  his  dominionji 

r  the  protefiion  of  the  Turkifb  emperor.    So«> 

iUy  flattered  \>y  fuch  an  aft  of  fubmiffion,  and 

Bed  with  the  boldaeft  of  the  nxan,  oflEered  him 

pmmapd  of  the  Ottoman  fleet.    Proud  of  this 

lAion,  Barbarofla  repaired  Xo  Conftanftinople, 

made  ufe  of  his  influence  with  his  fultan  to  ex^ 

his  own  dominions.    Partly  by  force,  partly  by 

hery,  he  ufurped  the  kingdom  of  Tunis}  and 

r  now  poflefled  of  greater  power,  he  carried  on 

depredations  againft  the  Chriftian  ftat^s  with 

t  deftruAivc  Yiolence  than  eter. 

a  iLY  complaints  of  the  piracies  and  ravages  comt 
ed  by  the  gallies  of  Barbarofla  were  brought  to 
mperor  by  his  fubjeOs,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
all  Chriftendom  feemed  to  look  up  to  Charles,  as 
reatefi  and  muft  fortunate  prince,  for  relief  from 
new  and  odious  fpecies  of  oppreffioQ.  M  the 
i  time  MuIeyrHafcep,  the  exiled  king  of  Tiinis, 
ng  npqeof  the  African  princes  able  or  lailling  to 
K>rt  him  in  recovering  bis  throne,  applied  to  the 
arious  Charles  for  aififlanoe  againft  the  ufurper* 
U4  E^^J^lly 
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PART  I.  Equally  defirous  of  delivering  his  dominions  from  the 
A.D.IC3C.  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  Barbaroifa,  of  ap|>earing 
as  the  proteftor  oiTan  unfortunate  prince,  and  of  ac- 
quiring the  glory  annexed  in  that  age  to  every  expe- 
dition againft  the  Mahometans,  the  emperor  readily 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley  Hafcen,  and  fet  fail 
for  Tunis  with  a  formidable  armament. 

The  Goletta,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  on  an  ifland  in  the 
bay  of  Tunis,  and  the  key  of  the  capital,  planted  with 
three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  was  taken  by  ftorm, 
together  with  all  Barbarofla*s  fleet.     He  was  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle ;  and  ten  thoufand  Chriftian  (laves, 
having  knocked  off  their  fetters,  and  made  thcmfelves 
mafters  of  the  citadel,  Tunis  offered  to  furrender  at 
difcretion.    But  while  Charles  was  deliberating  on  the 
means  of  preferving  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  his 
troops,  fearing  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  the 
booty  which  they  had  expefled,  broke  fuddenly  into 
the  town,  and  pillaged   and  .maflacred  without  di- 
ftinftion.     Thirty  thoufand  pcrfons  perifhcd  by  the 
fword,  and  ten  thoufand  were  made  prifoncrs.     The 
fccptre,  drenched  in  Mood,   was  reftored  to  Muley 
Hafccn,on  condition  that  hefhould  acknow'edgchim- 
fclf  a  vaffal  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  put  into  the  em- 
peror's hands  all  the  fortified  fea-ports  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  and  pay  annually  twelve  thoufand  crowns 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  a  Spanifh  garrifon  in  the  Go- 
letta.    Thcfc  points  being  fettled,  and  twenty  thou- 
fand Chriftian  flaves  freed  from  bondage,  either  by 
arms  or  by  treaty,  Charles  returned  to  Europe,  where 
his  prefencc  was  become  neceffary  ;  while  Barbaroffa, 
who  had  retired  to  Bona,  recovered  new  ftrcngth,  and 
again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  ocean  ^ 

5.  SaRdov.  vol.  ii.    Robertfon,  Hjft,  Cbarlts  V,  book  t. 
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The  king  of  France  took  advantage  of  the  enipe-  letter. 
*s  abfcncc,  to  revive  his  claims-  in  Italy.  The  -  —  • 
aty  of  Cambray  had  covered  ip,  but  not  extin-  A.D.153S. 
fhcd  the  flames  of  difcord,  Francis  in  particular, 
o  waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
aring the  territories  and  reputation  which  he  had 
:,  continued  to  negociate  againft  his  rival  with 
Fcrcnt  courts.  But  all  his  negociations  were  dif- 
icerted  by  unforefeen  accidents.  The  death  of 
:mcnt  VII.  (whom  he  had  gained  by  marrying  his 
I,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  II.  to 
tharine  of  Medicis,  the  niece  of  that  pontiff)  dc- 
vcd  him  of  all  the  fupport  which  he  hoped  to  re- 
ve  from  the  court  of  Rome.  The  king  of  Eng- 
id,  occupied  with  domeftic  cares  and  projcfts,  de- 
ned  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent;  and 
;  Protcflant  princes,  affociated  by  the  league  of 
lalkalcle,  to  whom  alfo  Francis  had  applied,  and 
to  feemefl  at  firft  difpofcd  to  liften  to  him,  filled 
th  indignation  and  refenimcnt  at  the  cruelty  with 
lich  feme  of  their  reformed  brethren  had  been 
ated  in  France,  rcfufed  to  have  any  conneftioa 
th  the  enemy  of  their  religion. 

The  particulars  of  this  perfecution  it  will  be  pro- 
r  to  relate,  as  they  fervc  to  illuftratc  the  manners 
the  times.  P'rancis  was  neither  cruel  nor  bicrotted. 
s  levity  and  love  of  pleafure  allowed  him  little  lei- 
•c  to  concern  hi'nfclf  about  religious  difputcs  ;  but 
.'principles  becoming  fufpefted,  at  a  time  when  the 
iperor  was  gaining  immortal  glory  by  his  expedi- 
>n  againft  the  Infidels,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  vin- 
:atc  himfelf  by  fome  extraordinary  demonftration 
reverence  for  theeftablifhed  faith.  The  indifcreet 
al  of  fome  Proteftant  converts  furniflied  him  with 

the 
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PART  I.  the  occafipn.  T^cy  had  affixed  to  the  gate«  pf  tki 
A.D,^555.  Louvre,  and  other  public  placet|  papers  cpataiaiii| 
indecent  refledions  on  the  rite$  of  the  Ronii(h  churdi* 
Six  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  this  rafh  adton,  ifCft 
feized;  and  the  king,  pretending  to  be  firuck  with 
horror  at  their  blafphemies,  appointed  a  folenna  pro* 
ceflion,  in  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  The 
Hoft  was  carried  through  the  city  of  Paris  ^ 
great  pomp :  Francis  walked  uncovered  before  it, 
bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand  ;  the  princes  of  the  blood 
fopported  the  canopy  over  it ;  the  nobles  walked  be« 
hind.  In  prefence  of  this  numerous  affembly,  the 
king  declared,  that  if  one  of  his  hands  were  infefted 
with  herefy,  he  would  cut  it  off  with  the  other: 
**  and  I  would  facrifice,''  added  he,  <<  even  my  own 
**  children,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime.*'  As  an  aw«- 
ful  proof  of  his  finctrityi  the  fix  unhappy  perfons 
who  had  been  feized,  were  publicly  burnt,  before  die 
procceffion  was  finifhed,  and  in  the  moft  cruel  manner. 
They  were  fixed  upon  a  machine  which  defcended  in* 
to  the  flames,  and  retired  alternately,  until  they  ex* 
pired  ^— Little  wonder  that  the  Proteftant  princes 
were  incenfed  ^t  fuch  barbarity. 

But  Francis,  though  unfqpported  by  any  ally, 
commanded  hU  army  to  advance  toward  the  frontiers 
of  Italy,  under  pretence  of  chaftifing  thedokeofMi* 
Ian  for  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  putting  to 
death  his  ambaflador.  The  operations  of  war,  how* 
ever,  foon  took  a  new  diredio;i.  Inftead  of  marchiof 
dircQly  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  Francis  commence^ 
hoftilities  agajnft  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  whom  bc 
^ad  caufe  to  be  diCatisficd,  and  on  whoqi  he  had  fome 

f .  Belcirii»  Cmmad.  Mir.  GMs.    Sleid.  J^  Jitfrnmat. 
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#Uii|ii;  aqd  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  that   '•^J^* 
feeble  prince  faw  hirofelf  ftnpped  of  all  his  domi«  i_    ^  ,*,  t 
oionfi  except  the  province  of  Piedmont.     To  com-    ^P-  'i35« 
plete  his  misfortunei,  the  city  of  Geneva,  the  fove- 
teignty  of  which  he  claimed,  and  where  the  reformed 
veligioii  was  already  eilablifhed,  threw  off  his  yoke  : 
tod  iu  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  lofs  of  the  adja- 
ceat  territory*  Geneva  was  then  an  Imperial  city,  and 
mow  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  republic* 

^  I9  this  extremity,   the  duke  of  'Savoy  faw  no  re* 
fp/QTQt^  but  in  the  emperor's  protcAion  ;  and  as  hi« 
;  misfortunes  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  his  attach* 
I  ineot  to  the  imperial  intereft,  he  had  a  title  to  imme« 
[  diate  af&ftance.  But  Charles,  who  was  juft  returned 
ffomliis  African  expedition,  was  not  able  to  lend  him 
die  neceflary  fupport.    His  treafury   was  entirely 
drained,  and  he  was  obliged  todifband  his  army,  until 
he  could  raife  new  fupplies.    So  wafting  is  the  con^, 
tinned  pradice,  even  of  fuccefsful  war,  to  the  rooft 
opulent  princes  and  flates ! 

Mbantime  the  death  of  Sforza  duke  of  Milan, 
totally  changed  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  s^orded 
the  emperor  full  leifure  to  prepare  for  adion.    The 
French  monarch's  pretext  for  taking  up  arms  was  at 
once  cut  off;  but  as  the  duke  had  died  without  iflue,  all 
Francis's  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had 
yielded  only  to  Sforza  and  his  defcendants,  returned  tp 
him  in  full  force.    He  accordingly  renewed  his  claim 
to  it :  and  if  he  had  ordered  his  army  immediately  to 
advance,  he  might  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it* 
But  he  unfortunately  wafted  his  time  in  fruitlefs  ne* 
gpciations,  while  his  more  politic  rival  took  pofleffion 
gf  the  long  difputed  territory^  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the 
-     '  empire* 
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empire.  And  although  Charles  fecraed  flill  to  admit 
the  equity  of  Francis's  claim,  he  delayed  granting  the 
invediture  under  various  pretences,  and  was  fecretly 
taking  every  poffible  meafure  to  prevent  his  recovering 
footing  In  Italy. 

During  the  time  gained  in  this  manner,  Charles 
had  recruited  his  finances,  and  of  courfe  his  armlet; 
and  finding  himfelf  in  a  condition  for  war,  be  at  laft 
threw  off  the  mafk,  under  which  he  had  fo  long  con- 
A.  D.  1536.  cealed  his  defigns  from  the  court  of  France.  Entering 
Rome  with  great  pomp,  he  pronounced  before  the 
pope  and  cardinals  aflfembled  in  full  confiftory,  i 
violent  inveflive  againft  Francis,  by  way  of  reply  to 
his  propofitions  concerning  the  invefliture  of  Milan. 
Yet  Francis,  by  an  unaccountable  fatality,  continued 
to  negociate,  as  if  it  had  flill  been  pofhble  to  termi* 
nate  their  differences  in  an  amicable  manner;  and 
Charles,  finding  him  fo  eager  to  run  into  the  fnare, 
favoured  the  deception,  and  by  fceming  to  liflen  to 
his  propofals,  gained  yet  more  time  for  the  execution 
of  his  own  ambitious  prcjcds  7. 

If  misfortune  had  rendered  Francis  too  diflSdent, 
fuccefs  had  made  Charles  too  confident.  He  prefumed 
on  nothing  Icfs  than  the  fubvcrfion  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy ;  nay,  he  confidered  \i  as  an  infallible  event. 
Having  chafed  the  forces  of  his  rivalout  of  Piedmont 
and  Savoy,  he  pufhcd  forward  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thoufand  men,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  mod  ex- 
perienced miniflers  and  generals,  toinvadethefouthern 
provinces  of  France;  while  two  other  armies  were 
ordered  to  enter  that  kingdom,  the  one  on  the  fide  of 
Picardy,   the  other  on  the  fide  of  Champagne.     He 

7.  Mem.  ii  BcUay. 
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thought  It  impoffiblc  that  Francis  could  refift  fo  many  LETTER 
uncxpeftcd  attacks,  on  fuch  different  quarters;  but  ,__  _^ 
he  found  himfclf  miftaken.  ..    A.D.  1536. ' 

The  French  monarch  fixed  upon  the  mod  effefluat 
plan  for  defeating  the  invafion  of  a  powerful  enemy  : 
and  he  prudently  perfcvcred  in  following  it,  though' 
cpntrary  to  his  own  natural  temper,  and  to  the  genius 
of  his  people.  He  determined  to  remain  altogether 
upon  the  defenfivc,  and  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  fub- 
fiftence,  by  laying  waftc  the  country  before  them. 
The  execution  of  this  plan  was  committed  to  the  mare-, 
fchal  de  Montmorency,  its  author,  a  man  happily  fitted 
for  fuch  a  fervice,  by  the  inflexible  feverity  of  his  dif- 
pofition.  He  made  choice  of  a  ilrong  camp,  under 
the  walls  of  Avignon,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone 
and  Durance,  where  he  alfembled  a  confiderable  army; 
while. the  king,  with  anotlier  body  of  troops,  en- 
camped at  Valence,  higher  up  the  Rhone.  Marfeil- 
les,  and  Aries  were  the  only  towns  he  thought  it  nc- 
ceflTary  to  defend,  and  each  of  thefe  he  furnifhed  with 
a  numerous  garrifon  of  his  beft  troops.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  towns  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  habitations;  the  fortifications  of  fuch  places  as 
might  have  afforded  fhelter  to  the  enemy,  were  thrown 
down;  corn,  forage,  and  provifions  of  every  kind 
were  carried  off  or  deftroyed  ;  the  mi  lis  and  ovens  were 
ruined,   and  the  wells  filled  up  or  rendered  ufelefs. 

.  This  devaftatlon  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Mar- 
fcillcs,  and  from  the  fca  to  the  confines  of  Dauphiny  ; 
fo  that  the  emperor,  when  he  arrived  with  the  van  of 
his  army  on  the  confines  of  Provence,  inltcad  of  that 
rich  and  populous  country  which  he.expcftcd  to  en- 
ter, beheld  nothing  but  one  vaft  and  defcrt  folitudc. 

He 
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FART  I.    I}e  did  not,  however,  delpair  of  fucceft,  though  htf 
j^',^'5^  faw  that  he  would  have  many  difficulties  t6  eocoiin* 
ter ;  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  his  officers,  be  made 
them  liberal  promifes  of  lands  and  honours  in  France* 
But  all  the  land  which  any  of  them  obtained  was  a    ^ 
grave,  and  their  mafter  loft  much  honour  by  this  nfll    -' 
and  prefumptuoui  enterprize.    After  unfucceisfallf  r< 
invefting  Marfeilles  and  Aries ;  after  attemptii^  ia  • 
vain  to  draw  Montmorency  from  his  camp  at  Arig^ 
Hon,  and  not  daring  to  attack  it,  Charles  having /pest   \ 
two  inglorious  months  inProveuce,  and  loft  od<  half  i 
of  his  troops  by  famine  or  difeafe,  was  under  the  &e«   - 
ceffity  of  ordering  a  retreat ;  and  although  he  was  ibme   .; 
time  in  motion  before  the  enemy  fufpeAed  his  iocen*  ^ 
tion,  his  retreat  was  conduded  with  fo  much  preciiMti-.  -.■ 
tion  and  diforder,  as  to  deferve  the  name  of  a  flighty  ^ 
the  light  troops  of  France  having  turned  his  march  i 
into  a  perfed  rout.  The  invafion  of  Ptcardy  was  not  ' 
more  cfteAual :  the  Imperial  forces  were  obliged  to 
retire  without  effe£ling  any  conqueft  of  importance'. 

Charles  had  no  fooner  conduced  the  ftiattered 
remains  of  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Milan,  than 
he  fet  out  for  Genoa;  and,  unwilling  to  eipofe  him* 
felf  to  the  fcorn  of  the  Italians,  after  fuch  a  reverfe  of 
fortune,   he  embarked  diredily  for  Spain  9. 

Meanwhile  Francis  gave  himfelf  up  to  that  vain 
rcfentment,  which  had  formerly  difgraced  the  profpe* 
rity  of  his  rival.  They  had  frequently,  in  the  courfe 
of  their  quarrels,  given  each  other  the  lie,  and  rou- 
tual  challenges  had  been  fenti  which  though  pro* 
dtt£tife  of  no  ferioug  confequences  between  the  par* 

9.  8mmJt9,  Hip,  dd  £mf.  Carl,  F.  Robcrtibn,  b«ok  W.      9.  M.  Ibid^ 
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lt9f  liid  m  JH      rfiil  tcAdertcy  to  encourage  th^  per-  ^^][^^ 
ilckms  pnfiice  of  duelling.    Charles  in  hii  invec-  i^ig-lur 
ive  pronoonced  tt  Rome,  had  publicly  accufdl  Fran- 
Am  of  perfidy^  and  breach  of  faith :  Francis  now  ex- 
:eeded  Charles  in  the  indecency  of  his  accufations. 
tht  Dauphin  dying  fuddenly,  his  death  was  imputed  A.D.i5n* 
B6  poifon  :  Modtecuculi,  his  cup-bearer,  was  put  to 
flht  ratk :  abd  that  unhappy  nobleitiskn,  in  the  ag6« 
£tH  of  torture,  accufbd  the  emperor*s  generals,  Gon- 
tnga  and  de  Ley  va,  of  inftigating  him  to  the  deleft- 
aUe  aft.    The  emperor  himfelf  was  fufpefted ;  nay, 
'diis  extorted  confeffioii,  and  fome  obfcure  hints,  were 
mfidered  as  inconteftible  proofs  of  his  guilt ;  though 
ft  was  evident  to  all  mankind,  that  neither  Charles 
liot  hit  generals  could  have  any  inducement  to  per- 
^|etrate   fuch  a  crime,  as  Francis  was  ftlU  in  the 
^V;our  of  life  himfcif,  and  had  two  fons  befides  the 
S^phin  *\ 

But  tke  incenfed  monarch's  refentment  did  not  fiop 
here*  Francis  was  not  fatisfied  with  endeavouring  to 
blacken  the  charafter  of  his  rival  by  an  ambiguous  tef- 
Smony,  which  led  to  the  moft  injurious  fufpicions, 
iod  upon  which  the  moft  cruel  conftruftions  had  been 
^m  :  he  was  willing  to  add  rebellion  to  murder.  For 
^is  purpofey  he  went  to  the  parliament  of  Paris ; 
inhere  being  feated  with  the  ufual  folemnities,  the  ad- 
vocate-general appeared,  and  accufed  Charles  of  Auf- 
tria  (fo  he  affefted  to  call  the  emperor)  of  having  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  Cambray,  by  which  he  was  freed 
Erom  the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the 
Wnntics  of  Artois  and  Flanders;  adding,  that  this 
Kmtj  being  now  toid,  he  was  ftlU  to  be  confidered 

so.  SandoT.  nbt  fup« 
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as  a  YaiTal  of  France,  and  confequently  had  -b 
guilty  of  rebellion,  in  taking  arms  againft  liis  fo 
reign.  The  charge  was  fuftained  by  the  court,  : 
Charles  was  fummoncd  to  appear  before  the  par 
ment  of  Paris  at  a  day  fixed.  .  The  term  expir 
and  no  perfon  appearing  ia  the  emperor's  na^e, 
parliament  gave  judgment,  that  Charles  of  Au( 
had  forfeited,  by  rebellion  and  contumacy,  the  co 
ties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  declared  thefe  i 
reunited  to  the  crown  of  France  **. 

Francis  foon  after  this  vain  diiplay  of  his  anit 
fity,  marched  into  the  Low  Countries,  as  If  he  I 
intended  to  execute  the  fentcnce  pronounced  by 
parliament.  But  a  furpenfion  of  arms  took  pU 
through  the  interpofition  of  the  queens  of  Fra 
and  Hungary,  before  any  thing  of  co'nfequcncc  ^ 
cff(^ftcd  :"  and  this  ccffatioh  of  hoftillties  was  foUoi 
A.D.  1538.  ^y  *  truce,  concluded  at  Nice,  through  the  mediat 
of  the  reigning  pontiff  Paul  HI.  of  the  family  of  F 
nefe,  a  man  of  a  venerable  chara£lcr  and  pacific  dif 
fition. 

Each  of  thefe  rival  princes  had  ftrong  reafoni 
incline  them  to  peace.  The  finances  of  both  w 
exhauftcd  ;  and  the  emperor,  the  mod  powerful 
the  two,  was  deeply  imprefTed  with  the  dread  of 
Turkifh  arms,  which  Francis  had  drawn  upon  1 
by  a  league  with  Solyman.  In  confcquence  of 
league,  Barbaroffa,  with  a  great  fleet,  appeared  on 
coaft  of  Naples  ;  filled  that  kingdom  with  conftci 
tion  ;  landed  without  refiftance  near  Taranto;  obi 
Caftro,  aplaceof  lomeftrength,  to  furrcnder;  plun 
ed  the  adjacent  country,  and  was  taking  mcafurci 

II.  Mem.  it  Rib'itr. 
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xuriog  and  extending  his  conqueft^  when  the  unex-    ^*^X^^ 
eded  arrival  of  Doria,  the  famous  Gcnoefe  admiral,    ,^._^  y . 
>getber  with  the  pope's-gallies  and  a  fquadron  of  the  A.D.  1538. 
enetian  fleet,   made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retire, 
"he   fultan*8  forces  alfo  invaded  Hungary,   where 
le  Turkifh  general,  after  gaining  feveral  inferior 
dvantages,  defeated  the  Germans  in  a  great  battle 
t  Eflek  on  the  Drave. 

Happily  for  Charles  and  for  Europe,  it  was  not 
n  Francis's  power,  at  this  jun£ture,  either  to  joia 
be  Turks,  or  to  aiTemble  an  army  flrong  enough 
>  penetrate  into^the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  emp- 
eror however  was  fcnfible,  that  he  could  not  long 
ifift  the  efforts  of  two  fuch  powerful  confederates, 
or  expefl  that  the  fame  fortunate  circumfianceg 
"ould  concur  a  fecond  time  in  his  favour.  He  there* 
>re  thought  it  neceffary,  both  for  his  fafcty  and  rcpu- 
itionj  to  give  his  confent  to  a  truce  :  and  Francis 
hofe  rather  to  run  the  riik  of  difobliging  his  new  ally 
be  fultan,  than  to  draw  on  his  head  the  indignation 
nd  perhaps  the  arms  of  all  Chriftendom,  by  obfli* 
utcly  obftru&ing  the  re- ftablifhment  of  tranquillity, 
nd  contributing  to  the  aggrandifement  of  the  Infi- 
lls •». 

These  conAderations  inclined  the  contending  mo** 
^rchs  to  li{len  to  the  arguments  of  the  pope  :  but  his 
^olioel's  found  it  impoflible  to  bring  about  a  final  ac« 
^Oimodation  between  them,  each  inflexibly  perfift* 
g  in  aflcrting  his  own  claims.  Nor  could  he  pre- 
^il  on  them  to  fee  one  another,  though  both  came  to 
^placeof  rendezvous  ;  fo  great  were  the  remains  of 
ftruft  and  rancour,  or  fuch  the  difficulty  of  adjufting 

I : .  Jovli.  Hif..  lib.  xxxT. 
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tht  c^rfcnioiitat !  Yet,  improbable  as  it  may  feem,  t 
JLD^iS^Z.  ^^^  day«afttr  figningthe  tru^e,  the  femperor in  his  paf- 
fage  to  Barcelona,  being  driredOa  the  coaft  of  Pro* 
venc*^  Francis  invited  bim  to  come  a*fhore;  flraliklj 
vilited  hiita  on  board  his  galley,  atid  was  reccired  and 
entertained  With  the  warmed  demonftrations  of  tfteeoi 
atid  afteftion.  Charles  with  dn  equal  degree  of  confi> 
dcnce,  paid  the  king  next  day  a  vifitat  Aigues-mor« 
tes ;  where thefc  two  hoflile  rivals,  and  vindictive  ene- 
mies, who  had  accufed  one  another  of  every  kind  of 
bafenei^,  convcding  together  with  all  the  cordiality 
of  brothen,  fceittcd  to  vie  with  each  other  iti  eicpref* 
fions of  refpcA  and  friendfhip^' !— Such  fudden  tran- 
iitions  from  enmity  to  aifi:Aion,  and  from  fufpicioa 
to  confidence,  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  thar 
lj>irit  of  thivalry,  with  which  the  mannera  of  boA. 
princes  were  ftrongly  tinftared. 

BtsitoES  the  glory  of  having  rcftored  tnoquillity  tt 
Europe,  Paul  III.  fccurctl  a  point  of  much  confequeott 
to  his  family.  He  obtained  in  marriage,  for  his  grand* 
fon,  Margaret  of  Auftria,  the  emperor's  natural  daugli* 
fer,  formerly  wife  to  Alexander  of  Medicis,  whom 
Charles  had  railed  to  the  fuprcme  power  in  Florence. 
Lorenzo  of  iViedicis,  the  kinfman  and  intimate  com* 
panion  of  Alexander,  had  aflaflinated  him  by  onerf 
the  blacked  treafons  recorded  in  hiftory.  Under  pre- 
tence of  having  fecured  him  an  aflignation  with  a  lady 
of  great  beauty,  and  of  the  higheft  rank,  he  drew  him 
into  a  fccret  apartment  of  his  palace,  and  there  ftabbed 
him,  ashclaycarclefsly  on  acouchjCxpc^ingthepre- 
fence  of  the  lovely  fair,  whom  he  had  often  folicited  ia 
vain,  LoTcmto,  however,  did  not  reap  the  fruits  of  hi 

I  J.  Sandov.  fflf.  d<l  £m^.  Carl,  y. 
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srime;  for  although  foroe  of  bis  countrymen  eitolled    LF/itsr 
him  «i  a  third  Brutus,  and  endeavoured  to  feize  this  >_.^^  ',^^ 
occa^on  for  recovering  their  liberties,  the  govern-  A.D.  ijjt. 
meat  of  Florence  pafTed  into  the  hands  of  Cofmo  II. 
another  kinfman  of  Alexander  >^    Cofoio  was  defi- 
Tous  of  marrying  the  widow  of  his  predeceflbr ;  hut 
the  emperor  chole  rather  to  oblige  the  pope,   by  l)e-« 
ftowing  his  daughter  upon  OAavio  Farnefe,  fon  of  the 
duke  of  Parma,   and  grandfon  of  bis  Holinefs, 

Charles  had  foon  farther  caufe  to  be  fenfible  of 
hit  obligations  to  Paul  III.  for  negociating  the 
trace  of  Nice.  His  troops,  every  where,  mutt* 
Bied  for  want  of  pay,  and  the  ability  of  his  generals. 
Only  could  have  prevented  a  total  revolt.  He  had  de- 
pended upon  the  fubfidies  which  he  expefied  from  his 
Cafiilian  fubje£ts  for  difcharging  the  arrears  of  his 
army.  He  accordingly  aflcmbled  the  Cortes  of  Caf-  A.D.  ujf. 
tile  at  Toledo ;  and  having  rcprefenicd  to  them  the 
great  expcnce  of  his  military  operations,  he  propofed 
%Q  levy  fuch  fupplics  as  the  prefent  exigency  of  his  af- 
fairs demanded,  by  a  general  excife  on  commodities. 
Bot  the  Spaniards,  who  already  felt  thernfclves  op-* 
prefled  with  a  load  of  taxes  unknown  to  their  anceftors, 
and  who  had  often  complained,  that  their  country  was 
drained  of  its  wealth  and  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
profecute  quarrels  in  which  they  had  no  intereft,  de« 
terinined  not  to  add  voluntarily  to  their  own  burthens^ 
The  iK)bles,  in  particular,  inveighed  with  great  vehe-* 
IDeoce  againit  the  meafure  propofed  ;  as  it  would  en** 
croach  on  the  moft  valuable  and  di(lingui(hed  privi* 
lege  of  their  order,  that  of  being  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  any  tax.  After  employing  arguments  and 

14.   Lett.  Ji  J*rinsi^, 
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proraifes  in  vain,  Charles  therefore  dirmifled  the  af- 
A^P^iT^Q.  ^^"^'^'y  ^'^^  indignation  :  and  from  that  period  nci- 
'  ther  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates  have  been  called  to  the 

Cortes,  on  pretence  that  fuch  as  pay  no  part  of  the 
public  taxes,  fhould  not  claim  a  vote  in  laying  them 
on.  Thefe  affemblies  have  fmcc  confifted  merely  of 
the  procurators  or  reprefentatives  of  eighteen  cities, 
two  from  each  ;  in  all  thirty- (ix  members,  who  are 
abfolutely  at  the  devotion  of  the  crown  «*. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  ftill  more  bold,  broke  out 
not  long  after  into  open  rebellion  againft  the  empe- 
ror's government,  on  account  of  a  tax  which  they 
judged  contrary  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  adc-  : 
ciiion  of  tlie  council  of  Mechlin  in  favour  of  the  im- 
perial authority.  Enraged  at  an  unjuft  impoiition,  j 
and  rendered  defperate  on  feeing  their  rights  betraycJ 
by  that  very  court  which  was  bound  to  protcft  them, 
they  flew  to  arms;  fcized  feveral  of  the  emperor's  of- 
ficers, and  drove  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  reiided  among 
them  out  of  the  city.  Scnfible,  however,  of  their 
inability  to  fupport  what  their  zeal  had  prompted  them 
to  undertake,  and  defirous  of  fecuring  aprotedlora- 
gainft  the  formidable  forces  with  which  they  might 
expeft  foon  to  be  attacked,  they  offered  to  acknow. 
ledge  the  king  of  France  as  their  fovereign  ;  to  put 
him  into  immediate  poffeflion  of  their  city,  and  to 
affift  him  in  recovering  thofe  provinces  in  the  Nether- 
lands which  had  anciently  belonged  to  his  crown. 
True  policy  direfted  Francis  to  comply  with  this  pro- 
pofal.  The  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois  were 
more  valuable  than  the  duchy  of  Milan,    for  which 

15.  La  Science  de  Gov,  par.  M.  de  Real.    Robcrtfon,  Hif,  CbarUif* 
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he  had  fo  long  contended  ;  and  their  filuation  in  re*    LETTER 
gard  to  France  made  it  more  cafy  to  conquer  or  to  t  ^     '^ 
defend  them.     But  we  are  apt  to  efiimate  the  value  a.d.  1539. 
of  things  by  the  trouble  which  they  have  cod  us. 
f  rancis,  computing  in  this  manner,  over-rated  the 
territory  of  Milan.     He  had  lived  in  friendlhip  with 
the  emperor,  ever  fince  their  interview  at  Aigues. 
mortes,  and  Charles  had  promifed  him  the  invcftiture 
of  that  duchy.     Forgetting  therefore  all  his  pad  in- 
juries,  and  the  deceitful  promifes  by  which  he  had 
been  fo  often  duped,  the  credulous,  generous,  but  un* 
principled  Francis,   not  only  rcjeded  the  propod- 
tioos  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  but  communicated 
to  the  emperor  his  whole  negociation  with  the  maU 
intents  i^t 

Judging  of  Charles's  heart  by  his  own,  Francis 
hoped,  by  this  fccmingly  intcrefted  proceeding,  to 
obtain  at  once  the  inveftiture  of  Milan  :  and  the  em- 
peror, well  acquainted  with  the  weaknefs  of  his  rival, 
flattered  him  in  this  hope,  for  his  own  felfifh  pur- 
pofes.  His  prefcnce  being  ncccflary  in  the  Nether- 
lands, he  demanded  a  palTage  through  France,  ft 
was  immediately  granted  him ;  and  Charles,  to  whom 
every  moment  was  precious,  fct  out,  notwithflanding 
the  remonftrances  of  his  council,  and  fears  of  his 
Spaoilh  fubjefis,  with  a  fmall  but  fplendid  train  of 
an  hundred  perfons.  He  was  met  on  the  frontiers  of 
France  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  offered  to  go  into  Spain,  and  remain  there  as 
hoilages,  till  he  fhould  reach  his  own  dominions ;  but 
Charles  replied,  that  the  king's  honour  was  fufiicient 
(or  his  fafcty,  and  profecuted  his  journey  without  any 

16.  Sandov.  ubi  fup.    Mem,  d$  BdUtf% 
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other  ftcurlty.  The  king  entertained  him  with  the 
utroofl  magnificence  at  Paris,  and  the  two  young 
princos  did  not  take  leatc  of  him  till  he  entered  the 
Low  Countries  ;  yet  he  (till  found  means  to  evade  his 
promife^  and  Francis  continued  to  bdieve  bis  profcf- 
fions  fincere  ^\ 

A,l>,  1540-  The  citizens  of  Ghent,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
the  emperor,  who  was  joined  in  the  Netherlands  by 
tbrcc-ajyaiesj^jcnt  ambafladors  to  implore  his  mercy, 
ini  olRlRlI  Lu  llirow  open  their  gates.  Charles  only 
condefcended  to^reply,  that  he  would  appear  among 
them,  **  as  a  fovereign  and  a  judge,  with  the  fceptre 
^~~  ^*  and  the  fword."  He  accordingly  entered  the  piice 
of  his  nativity,  on  the  anniverfary  of  his  birth;  and 
inftead  of  that  lenity  which  might  have  been  expefied, 

.^sxhibited  an  awful  example  of  his  feverity,  Twenty- 

iix  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to  death  ;  a 
greater  number  were  banifhed ;  the  city  was  declared 
to  have  forfeited  its  privileges;  a  new  fyitem  oflawi 
and  political  adminiftration  was  prcfcribed;  and  a  large  ' 
fine  was  impofcd  on  the  inhabitants,    in  order  to  de- 
fray the  cxpence  of  crefling  a  citadel,   together  with  : 
an  annual  tax  for  the  fupport  of  a  garriibn.     Thcj  ; 
uere  not  only  dclpoilcd  of  their  ancient  immunities,  \ 
but  made  to  pay,  like  conquered  people,  for  the  means 
of  perpetuating  their  own  llavcry  *^ 


18 


Having  thus  re-eil?Ji)lifncd  his  authority  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  being  now  under  no  necefl:ty  of 
continuing  that  fccnc  of  fafiiood  and  diffimulatioa 
with  whicli  he  had  amufcd  the  Frcncli  monarch, 
CliJirles  began  gradunlly  to  tV.ro'.v  afidc  the  veil  under 
winch  he  had  copcealed  his  intentions  with  refped  to 

17,  A'.'m.  u'r  Jiiiisr,      T)iuan.  Ub  i.     /Jim.  Je  B^Uaj,  iJ?-  Harjti, 
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tht  4uchy  of  MiUn,  ^nH  at  laft  poremptfirily  rcfufc4   wttei^ 
to  giw  up  a  territory  of  fuofe  value^  pr  vojunturily  .^-^^^ 
to  make  fuch  a  liberal  addition  to  the  ftrength  of  an  ^*  ^*  *54'« 
enemy  by  diminifhing  bis  own  power.    He  even  de* 
nied,  that  be  had  ever  made  any  proinife  which  could 
bind  him  to  an  adion  fo  foolifli»  and  fo  contrary  to 
hit  own  intereft  '^. 

Thii  tranfafiion  eypofed  the  king  of  France  to  as 
much  fcora  as  it  did  the  emperor  to  cenfure.  The 
hUnd  crqdnUly  of  Francis,  after  he  l^ad  experienced 
ll>  often  the  duplioity  and  artifices  of  hi|  riy:^!^  fV^fncd 
to  merit  noot^cr  rcivrn,  Hf  reHK^ftriited,  however, 
and  naclaimedi,  as  if  thif  had  been  the  firft  inft^^ce  in 
which  the  emperor  had  deceived  him.  The  infult 
offered  to  his  vinderftandipg,  affcAed  him  evf  n  mort; 
fenfibly  than  the  injury  done  to  his  intei^ft;  and  b« 
difcovered  fuch  relentment  asmade  it  obvious  that  he 
woold  feij^  on  the  firft  opportunity  of  revenge,  and 
that  a  new  war  wouU  fooa  dcfolate  the  European 
continent. 

Meanwhile  Charles  was  obliged  to  turn  his  at- 
tention towards  the  affairs  of  pcnnaoy*  The  Pro- 
teftants  having  in  vain  demanded  a  general  council, 
preiTedhim  earneftly  to  appoint  a  conference  between 
a  felf&  number  of  divines  of  each  pfirty,  in  order  to 
examine  the  poinds  in  difpute.  For  this  purpofe  a 
diet  was  iffcitxiiki  at  Ratifbon :  an(]  Aich  a  confe- 
rence, notwithftanding  the  oppoiition  of  the  pope,  was 
held  with  great  folemoity  in  the  prefenoe  of  the  em-  a.d.  1541. 
peror*  But  the  divines  chofen  to  manage  the  contro- 
vcrfy,  though  men  of  learning  and  moderation,  were 
only  able  to  fettle  a  few  fpeculative opinions,  ail  points 

X  4  relative 
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PART  I.  *  relative  to  worfhip  and  jurifdifton  fcrving  only  to 
iTD^T*^  inflame  the  minds  of  the  difputants.  Charles  there* 
fore,  finding  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  an  accom« 
modation  ineffedual,  and  being  impatient  to  clofe  the 
diet,  prevailed  on  a  majority  of  the  members  to  ap- 
prove of  the  following  cd'ifk  of  rccefs :— *-That  the  ar* 
tides  concerning  which  the  divines  had  agreed^  fhonld 
'  be  held  as  points  decided  ;  that  thofe  about  whidi 
they  had  di£Fered,  fhould  be  referred  to  the  determi- 
nation  of  a  general  council,  or  if  that  could  not  be 
obtained,  to  a  national  fynod ;  and  fhould  it  profe 
impraAicable  alfo  to  aflemble  a  fyriSd  of  Germaayi 
that  a  general  diet  of  the  empire  fhould  be  called  witih 
in  eighteen  months,  in  order  to  give  final  judgmeot  < 
on  the  whole  controverfy ;  that,  in  the  meantime,  ne 
innovations  fhould  be  made,  nor  any  means  emploj* 
ed  to  gain  profelytes  *o. 

This  edi£l  gave  great  offence  to  the  pope.  Tho 
bare  mention  of  allowing  a  diet,  compofcd  chiefly  of 
laymen,  to  pafs  judgment  in  regard  to  articles  of  faith, 
appeared  to  him  no  lefs  criminal  and  profane  thaq  the 
worft  of  thofe  hercfics  which  the  emperor  feemed  fo 
zealous  to  fupprefs.  The  Proteftants  alfo  were  diffla- 
tisCed  with  it,  as  it  confiderably  abridged  the  liberty 
which  they  at  that  time  enjoyed.  They  murmureii 
loudly  againfl  it ;  and  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any 
feeds  of  difcontent  in  the  empire,  granted  them  a  pri- 
vate declaration,  exempting  them  from  whatever  they 
thought  injurious  or  opprelfive  in  the  edift  of  recefi, 
and  afcertaining  to  them  the  full  polTeflion  of  all  their 
former  privileges  **. 

ao.  Father  PauJ,  lib.  I  Scckend.  lib.  iii.  Dumont,  Cer^i  JHflm, 
torn,  iv,  SI.  Id.  iiijd. 
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The  fituation  of  the  cmpcr6r*s  afFatrs  at  this  junc*    LFTTEA 
tore  made  thcfc  extraordinary  concefflons  ncceffary.    \^,^,~  f 
He  forcfaw  a  rupture  with  Fr^incc  to  be  unavoidable,   A»D.  1541 
and  be  was  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Turks 
IB  Hungary*  A  great  revolution  had  happened  in  that 
kingdom.   John  Zapol  Scaepius,  by  the  afiiftance  of 
Solyman,  had  wreiled  from  the  king  of  the  Romans  a 
icaoBderable  part  of  the  country.   John  died,  and  left 
in  infant  fon.  Ferdinand  attempted  to  take  advantage 
of  the  minority,  in  order  to  repoffefs  himfelf  of  the 
whole  kingdom;  but  his  ambition  was  difappointed 
1^  the  activity  and  addrefs  of  Qeorge  Martinuzzi, 
ilQiop  of  Waradin,  whofharedthe  regency  with  the 
tttaeen.    Seniible  that  he  was  unable  to  oppofe  the  king 
^thc  Romans  in  the  field,  Martinqzzi  fatisfied  him- 
felf with  holding  out  the  fortified  towns,  all  which  he 
pPTOvidcd  with   every  thing  neceffary   for  defence  ; 
and  he  at  the  fame  time  fent  ambaffadors  to  Solyman, 
»e{eechinghim  to  extend  toward  the  fon,  that  imperial 
^totefiion  which  had  fogcneroufly  maintained  the  fa- 
dier  on  the  throne.     Ferdinand  ufed  his  utmoft  en*i> 
Stavonra  to  thwart  this  negociation,  and  even  mean* 
by  offered  to  hold  the  Hungarian  crown  on  the  fame 
ignominious  conditions  by  which  John  had  obtained  it, 
Kbat  of  paying  tribute  to  the  l^orte.  But  the  fultan  (aw 
0Eich  advantages  from   efpoufing  the  intereft  of  the 
S|ronDg  king,  that  he  infiantly  marched  into  Hungary; 
iuid  the  Germans,  having  formed  the  iiege  of  Buda, 
^ere  defeated  with  great  flaughter  before  that  city. 
Solyman,  however,  inftcad  of  becoming  the  protefior 
9f  the  infant  Sovereign  whom  he  had  relieved,  made 
"%feof  this  fuccefs  to  extend  his  own  dominions:  h<j 
4bnt  the  queen  and  her  fon  into  Traniilvania,  whicH 

5  pro- 
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IPART  T.    province  he  allotted  them,  and  added  Hungarj  to  the 
A.Dri54i.  Ottoman  empire *\ 

Happily  for  the  Protcftants,  Charles  had  received 
iBtelligence  of  this  revolution  before  the  clofe  of  tbt 
diet  at  Ratifbon  ;  and  in  confcquence  of  the  coDcef* 
fions  which  he  made  them,  he  obtained  fuch  libenl 
fuppliet^  both  of  men  and  mone]f,  in  order  to  proic* 
cute  the  war  againft  the  Turks,  as  left  him  little 
anxiety  about  the  fecurity  of  Germany.  He  tlieie« 
fore  haftened  to  join  his  fleet  and  army  in  Italy,  om 
purpofe  to  carry  into  execution  a  great  and  favoorin 
enterprize,  which  he  had  concerted  againft  Algicn; 
though  it  would  certainly  have  been  more  confifteoK 
with  his  dignity  to  have  conduced  the  whole  force  of 
the  empire  againft  Solyman,  the  common  eneoiy  of 
Chriftcndom,  who  was  preparing  to  enter  his  Auffariai 
dominions.  But  many  reafons  induced  Charlei  U 
prefer  the  African  expedition.  He  wanted  ftreagtk 
to  combat  the  Turks  in  fo  difiant  a  country  au  H«i- 
gary ;  and  the  glory  which  he  had  formerly  acquired 
in  Barbary  led  him  to  hope  for  like  fuccefs,  while  the 
cries  of  his  Spanifh  fubjeds  toufcd  him  to  take  veo« 
geance  on  their  ravagers. 

Algiers,  (ince  the  taking  of  Tunis,  was  become 
the  common  receptacle  of  all  the  Barbary  corlairs; 
and  from  the  time  that  BarbarolTa,  as  captaio-bafha, 
commanded  the  Turkifli  fleet,  it  had  been  governed 
by  Hafcen  Aga,  a  rcnegado  eunuch,  who  out-did,  if 
poffibic,  his  niaftcr  in  boldncfs  and  cruelty.  The  cooh 
mcrce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  greatly  interruptoi 
by  his  gallics;  and  fuch  frequent  alarms  were  gives 
to  the  coafls  of  Spain,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for 

21.  Iiluanhaffe,  hif.  Hung,  lib.  xiT. 
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erefting  watch-towers  at  certain  difiaaces,  and  o(    letter 
keeping  a  guard  conftantly  employ  ed,  in  order  to  def-    ^,. -^ 
cry  the  approach  of  his  fquadrons,  and  to  protefi  the   A.p.  J54x, 
inhabitants  from  the  depredations  of  the  rapacious 
ruffians  with  which  thej  were  manned. 

Charles,  before  he  left  Spain,  had  refolved 
to  humble  this  daring  corfair,  and  to  extermi« 
oate  the  lawlefs  crew  who  had  fo  long  infefted  the 
ocean.  With  this  view  he  had  ordet^ed  a  fleet  and 
army  to  aflemble  on  the  coaft  of  Italy :  and  although 
the  autumn  was  now  far  advanced,  he  obftinateiy 
perfifted  in  his  purpofe,  notwithftanding  the  remon* 
ftrances  of  Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  him  tiot  to 
expofe  fo  noble  an  armament  to  almoft  inevitable  de* 
ftru&ion,  by  venturing  at  fo  late  a  feafbn  to  approach 
the  ftormy  coaft  of  Algiers.  Doria's  words  proved 
prophetical. 

No  fooner  had  the  emperor  landed  in  Barbary,  thatt 
a  frightful  hurricane  arofc;  fcattered  his  fleet,  and 
daflied  great  part  of  it  in  pieces  ;  while  he  and  his 
land  forces  were  expofed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  ele* 
ments,  in  an  enemy's  country,  without  a  hut  or  a 
tent  to  Iheltcr  them,  or  fo  much  as  a  fpot  of  firm 
ground  on  which  they  could  reft  their  wearied  bodies*  , 
In  this  calamitous  iituation,  cold  and  wet,  they  con«- 
tinued  during  feveral  days,  harralTed  at  the  fame  time 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Algcrincs.  At  laft  Doria  hap- 
pily being  able  to  affcmble  the  remains  of  the  fleet, 
Charles  was  glad  to  rcimbark,  after  having  loft  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  by  the  i  nclemcncy  of  the  wea- 
ther,  famine,  or  the  fword  of  the  enemy.  And  the  men 
who  yet  furvived  were  doomed  to  encounter  new 
miferics  ia  their  return  j  the  fleet  being  fcattered  by 

afrcfh 
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FART  I.    a  frcfh  ftorm,  and  the  fhips  obliged  to  take  (helteri 
^^'C'j    fcparatcly,  in  thofc  parts  of  Spain  or  Italy  they  couW 
*  firft  reach  "• 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  refult  of  the  emi 
perot's  pompous  expedition  againft  Algiers,  the  moft 
unfortunatt  enterprize  of  his  rcigo,  and  that  on  which 
he  built  the  higheft  hopes.  But  if  Charles  failed  to 
acquire  the  glory  which  ever  attends  fuccefs,  he  (e- 
cured  that  which  is  more  eflentially  connefted  witii 
merit.  He  never  appeared  greater  than  amidft  hii 
misfortunes.  His  firmnefs  and  conft^ncy  of  ipirit| 
his  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humanity  and  compaffioO| 
were  eminenly  confpicuous.  He  endured  as  fevere 
hardships  as  the  meaneft  foldier;  he  expofed  his  owq  j 
perTon  to  whatever  danger  appeared;  he  encouraged 
the  dcfponding,  vifited  the  lick  ^nd  wounded,  aa4 
animated  all  by  his  words  and  example  ^\  He  paid 
dearly  for  his  obftinacy  and  prefumption;  blithe  made 
mankind  fenfiblc,  that  he  poifefled  many  valuable 
qualities,  which  an  almoft  uninterrupted  flow  oHj 
profperity  had  hitherto  afforded  him  little  opportunity  1 
of  ihewing. 

The  lofs  which  the  emperor  fuffercd  in  this  cala-i 
initoui  enterprize  encouraged  the  king  of  France  to 
begin  hoftilities,  on  which  he  had  been  for  fome  time 
lefolved ;  an  aftion  difhonourable  to  civil  fociety  hav- 
ing furnifhed  him  with  too  good  a  pretext  for  taking 
arms.  The  marquis  del  Guafto,  governor  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  had  got  intelligence  of  the  motions  and  def- 
tination  of  two  ambaffadors,  Rincon  ;^nd  Fcrgolb, 
whom  Francis  had  difpatched,  the  one  to  the  Otto- 

2;.  Nic.    Villag.     Exptdit.  Car.  V.    ad  Arg^riam.  SaodoT.  wL  U- 
KobcTtfon,  book  TJ-  24.  Id.Ibicf^ 
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nan  Porte,  the  other  to  the  republic  of  Venice  J  and  ^^nc^^ 
inoiving  how  much  his  mafter  wiflied  to  difcovcrthc  ^  t^-'ij 
Qtentions  of  the  French  monarch,  and  of  what  confc- 
[ucnce  it  was  to  retard  the  execution  of  his  meafures, 
c  employed  fome  foldiers  belonging  to  the  garrifon  of 
^avia  to  iie  in  wait  for  thcfe  ambaffadorsas  they  failed 
town  the  Po.  The  ambaffadors  and  moft  of  their  at- 
endants  were  murdered,  and  their  papers  fcized*^, 

Francis  immediately  demanded  reparation  for 
hat  barbarous  violence;  and  as  Charles  endeavoured 
O  pat  him  off  with  an  evaiive  anfwer,  he  appealed  to 
ill  the  courts  of  Europe,  fetting  forth  the  heinoufnefs 
>f  the  injury,  the  iniquity  of  .the  emperor  in  difre- 
jardtng  his  juft  requeft,  and  the  neccffity  of  ven- 
geance. But  Charles,  who  was  a  more  profound  ne- 
^ociator,  defeated'  in  a  great  meafure  the  efFcfts  of 
thefc  fpirited  reprefentations.  He  fecured  the  fidelity 
^f  the  Proteflant  princes  in  Germany,  by  granting 
dicm  new  conceflions;  and  he  engaged  the  king  of 
England  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  under  pretence  of  de- 
fending Europe  againft  the  Infidelf ;  while  Francis 
was  only  able  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  (who  for  the  firfl  time  inter- 
efted  therafelves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  fovcreigns  of 
the  South),  and  to  renew  his  treaty  with  Solyman, 
which  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  Chriftendom. 

But  the  aftivity  of  Francis  fupplied  all  the  dcfefls  a.  D.  1J42. 
in  his  negociation.     Five  armies  were  foon  ready  to 
take  the  field,  under  different  generals,  and  with  dif-' 
fercnt  deflinations.     Nor  was  Charles  wanting  in  hit 
Preparations.     He  and  Henry,  a  fccond  time,  made 
*n  ideal  divifion  of  the  kingdonj  of  Fiance.    But  as 

^5.  Mem.  de  Beliaj, 
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PART  t.  the  hoftilities  that  cofued  Were  followed  by  no 
\^*-j-mj  p^j^^j^i  confequence,  nor  diftingGifhed  by  any  in< 
rablc  cvcat,  except  the  battle  of  Cerifoles,  gaine 
count  d'Enguien  over  the  Imperialifts,  and  in  w 
ten  thouiand  of  the  emperor's  beft  troops  fell,  I 
not  enter  into  pariiculars.  It  will  be  fufficient  u 
lerve,  That,  after  France,  Spain,  Piedmont,  anc 
Low  Countries,  had  been  alternately,  or  at  c 
the  fcene  of  war;  after  the  Turkifh  fleet,  under 
Jbarofla,  had  ravaged  the  coafis  of  Italy,  and  the 
of  France  and  the  crefcent  of  Mahomet  had  app< 
^p  in  conjun&ion  before  Nice,  where  the  crofs  of  & 

was  difplayed,  Francis  and  Charles,  mutually  tin 
harrailiflg  each  other,  concluded  at  Crefpy  a  tr 
of  peace,  in  which  the  king  of  England  was  not  r 
tioned;  and,  from  being  implacable  enemies,  bee 
once  more,  ia  appearance,  cordial  friends,  and  < 
allies  by  the  ties  of  die  blood  ^\ 

Th£  chief  articles  in  this  treaty  were.  That  al 
conquefis  which  either  party  had  made  fiace  the  t 
of  Nice  Ihould  be  reftorcd;  that  the  emperor  (h 
give  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  eithc 
own  cldeft  daughter,  with  the  Low  Countries,  o; 
fcconddaughtcrof  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  th 
vcftiture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  that  Francis  fli 
renounce  all  prctenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naplc 
well  as  to  the  fovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois, 
Charles  gave  up  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Burguc 
and  that  both  fliould  unite  in  making  war  againfl 
T^irkb^^ 
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IE  cmpcror  was  chiefly  induced  to  grant  condi-  1-ITTEe. 
fo  advantageous  to  France,  by  a  defirc  of  hum-  ^_f'^ 
the  Proteftant  princes  in  Germany.  With  the 
i  jurifdiiiion,  he  forefaw  they  would  endeavour  to 
r  off  the  imperial  authority  ;  and  he  had  deter* 
d  to  make  his  zeal  for  the  former  a  pretence  for 
-cing  and  extending  the  latter.  But  before  I 
.  of  the  wars  in  which  that  refolution  involved 
I  mud  carry  forward  the  domeflic  hiftory  of 
andy  the  knowledge  of  which  will  throw  lightoa 
f  foreign  tranfaAions. 

EAKWTiiLE  I  ihall  obfcrve,  for  the  Cike  of  per-  A.D.  154^^ 
ity>  that  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  bc- 
the  confummation  of  his  marriage,  difentangled 
mperor  from  the  moft  troublefome  flipulation  in 
rcaty  of  Crcfpy  ;  and  that  the  French  monarch, 
I  ftill  engaged  in  hoililities  with  England,  was 
le  to  obtain  any  reparation  for  the  lofs  which  he 
fed  by  this  unforefeen  event.  Thefc  hoftUities, 
:hole  between  Charles  and  Francis,  terminated  in 
ingdccifive.  Equally  tired  of  a  ftrugglc,  attended 
no  glory  or  advantage  to  eitherj  the  contending 
res  concluded  at  Campe,  near  Ardres,  a  treaty  of 
D,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  That  France  Ihould  a.d.  i$46. 
the  arrears  due  by  former  treaties  to  Elngland. 
thefe  arrears  dii^  not  amount  to  more  thanone- 
I  of  the  fum  expended  by  Henry  onliis  military 
ations;  and  Francis  being  in  no  condirion  to  di& 
gc  them,  Boulogne  (a  chargeable  pledge)  was  left 
ic  hands  of  the  Englilh  monarch  as  a  fdprity.for 
Icbc''.  Such  was  the  refult  of  u,  war  which  K«d 
ed  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  both  kingdoms,  and 
atened  the  final  ruin  of  one  of  thcml  ' 
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71^  domeflic  Hiftory  ^England  during  the  Rngn  9/ 
Henry  VIII.  with  fome  Account  of  the  Affain  ^ 
Scotland,  and  of  the  Rife  of  the  Reformation  in  hti 
Kingdoms. 

NO  prince  ever  afcendcd  the  throne  of  Englaad 
^^  with  more  advantages  than  Henry  VIII,  Yon 

A.D.  1509.  have  already  had  occafion,  my  dear  Philip,  to  obfene 
his  fortunate  fituation  with  refpeft  to  the  great  powen 
oh  the  continent :  he  was  no  lefs  happy  in  regard  to 
the  internal  ftate  of  his  kingdom,  and  other  domeftic 
circumftances.  His  title  to  the  crown  was  undif- 
puted;  his  treafury  was  fall;  his  fubjefls  were  in  tran- 
quillity ;  and  the  vigour  and  comelincfs  of  his  perfon, 
his  ffeedom  of  manners,  his  love  of  (hew,  and  his 
dexterity  in  every  manly  exercife,  rendered  his  accef- 
lion  highly  popular,  while  his  proficiency  in  literature,  J 
and  his  reputation  for  talents,  made  his  charaAer  re- 
fpeftable.  Every  thing  fcemcd  to  prognofticatc  t 
happy  and  profperous  reign. 

The  firft  aft  of  Henry's  adminiftration  confirmed 
the  public  hopes  :  it  was  the  proftcution  of  Empfon 
and  Dudley,  the  two  unfeeling  minifters  whom  his  fa* 
ther  had  employed  in  his  extortions.  They  infiftcd, 
and  perhaps  jaftly,  that  they  had  afted  folely  by  royal 
authority;  but  the  jury  was  fo  far  moved  by  popular 
prejudiced  as  to  give  a  verdid  againft  them,  and  Hen- 
ry, at  the  earned  defire  of  the  people,  granted  a  war* 
rant  for  their  execution  *. 
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Having  punifhed  the  inftrumcnts  of  paft  opprcf-    Letter 
lon,  the  king's  next  concern  was  to  fulfil  his  former  ^      J^  ^ 
engagements.     He  had  been  affianced  during  his  fa*  A.D.  1509. 
ihcr's  life-time  to  the  infanta  Catharine,  his  brother's 
mdow;  and  notwithftanding  fome  fcruples  on  that 
Hep,  he  now  agreed  that  their  nuptials  fhould  be  ce«^ 
Icbrated.     We  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  ob- 
fcrvc  the  extraordinary  efFefts  of  this  marriage,  and 
of  the  king^s  remorfe,  either  real  or  pretended. 

Some  princes  have  been  their  own  minifters,  but 
almoft  every  one  has  either  had  a  minifter  or  a  fa- 
vourite: Wolfey,  whofe  charafter  has  alreaey  beea 
delineated,  was  both  to  Henry.  Being  admitted  to 
the  youthful  monarch's  peafures  he  took  the  lead  in 
every  jovial  converfation,  and  promoted,  notwith- 
ftanding his  religious  habit,  all  that  frolic  and  gaiety, 
which  he  found  to  be  agreeable  to  the  age  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  king.  During  the  intervals  ofamufe- 
ment,  he  introduced  bufinefs  and  ftate  affairs,  and  in- 
finuated  thofe  maxims  of  conduft,  which  he  was  de- 
firous  his  mafter  fhould  purfue*.  By  thefe  means  he 
infenfibly  acquired  that  abfolute  afcendant  over 
Henry,  which  diflinguifhed  his  adminiftration  ;  and 
the  people  faw,  with  concern,  every  day  new  in- 
ilanees  of  his  uncontrouled  authority. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  high  conftablc  of 
England,  the  firft  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  both  in 
family  and  fortune,  having  wantonly  given  dif- 
gufl  to  Wolfey,  foon  found  reafon  to  repent  his  im- 
prudence. He  was  defcended  by  a  female  from  the 
duke  of  Gloucefler,  youngeft  fon  of  Edward  III.  and 
being  infatuated  with  judicial  aflrology^  he  confulted 
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with  a  Carthu(ian  friar,  named  Hopkins,  who  flattered 
him  with  the  hope  of  afccnding  one  day  the  Engliih 
throne.  He  had  even  been  fo  ungm^ded  as  to  utter 
fomc  expreflions  againft  the  king's  liic.  The  cardinal 
made  thefe  the  grounds  of  an  impeachment;  and  al- 
though Buckingham's  threats  feem  to  have  proceeded 
more  from  indifcretion  than  deliberate  nialice,  he  wai 
-A.p.  15"-  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed '.  The  of. 
fice  of  high  con{!abIe,  which  this  nobleman  inherited 
from  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford,  being  forfeited  bjr 
his  attainder,  was  never  afterward  revived  in  England. 

The  next  memorable  event  in  the  domeftic  hiftory 
of  this  reign,  is  the  divorce  of  queen  Catherine.  The 
king's  fcruples  in  regard  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  his  mar- 
riage increafcd  with  the  decay  of  the  queen^s  beauty. 
She  had  borne  him  feveral  children,  but  they  were  all 
dead  except  the  princefs  Mary;  and  Henry  was  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  male  ilTuc.  Heconfulted  his  confef- 
for,  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  on  the  legality  of  marry- 
ing a  brother's  widow,  and  found  that  prelate  poffeffed 
;  with  fomc  doubts  and  difficulties.  He  next  proceeded 
to  examine  the  queftion  by  his  own  learning  and 
ftudy,  being  himfclf  a  great  divine  and  cafuift;  and 
havi ng  had  rccourfc  to  the  works  of  his  oracle,  Thomai 
Aquinas,  hedifcovcred  that  this  celebrated  do£tor had 
expreflly  declared  againft  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuch  mar- 
riages. The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  now  ap- 
plied to,  and  defired  to  confult  his  brethren.  All  the 
prelates  in  England,  except  Fifher,  bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  unanimoufly  declared  under  their  hand  and 
fcal,  that  they  deemed  the  king's  marriage  unlawful*. 
A.n.  T^ir.  Wolfey  alfo  fortified  his  matter's  fcruples;  and  the 
blight  eyes  of  Anne  Boleyn,  maid  of  honour  to  the 
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queen,  carried  home  ercry  argument  to  the  heart  of   letter 
Henry,  more  forcibly  than  even  the  fuggcftioni  of       ^^^; 
that  powerful  favourite.  ^  P^  i^^^^ 

This  young  lady  was  daughter  of  fir  Thomas  Bo- 
Icyn,  who  had  been  employed  by  Henry  in  fcvcral 
embaffies,  and  was  allied  to  all  the  chief  nobility 
in  the  kingdom.  She  had  been  carried  over  to  Paris 
in  early  youth,  by  the  king's  fifter,  when  efpoufcd  to 
Lewis  XII.  of  France;  and  the  graces  of  her  mind, 
no  lefs  than  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  had  diftinguifhed 
her  even  in  that  polifhed  court.  The  time  at  which 
Ihc  returned  to  England  is  not  certainly  known;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  after  the  kinghad  entertained 
doubts  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  his  marriage. 
She  immediately  caught  the  roving  and  amorous 
eye  of  Henry;  and  as  her  virtue  and  modefty  left 
him  no  hope  of  licentious  indulgencies,  he  refolved  to 
raife  her  to  the  throne,  which  her  accomplifhmcnts, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  feemed  equally  fitted  to 
mdora« 

But  many  bars  were  yet  in  thcway  of  Henry's 
wifhes.  It  was  not  only  neceflfary  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  the  pope,  but  a  revocation  of  the  bull  which  had 
l)een  granted  for  his  marriage  with  Catharine,  before 
be  could  marry  Anne  :  and  he  had  to  combat  all  the 
intereft  of  the  emperor,  whofe  aunt  he  was  going  to 
degrade.  The  king  of  England,  however,  did  not 
defpair  of  fuccefs.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  he  deferved  to  be  fo.  He  had 
not  only  oppofcd  the  progrefs  of  the  Lutheran  tenets, 
by  all  the  influence  which  his  extenfive  and  almoft  ab- 
folute  authority  conferred  upon  him,  but  he  had  even 
writen  a  book  againft  them :  a  performance  in  itfelf 
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not  contemptible,  and  which  gave  fo  much  pleafure 
to  Leo.  X.  that  he  conferred  upon  Henry  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  Senfiblc  therefore  of  bis  im- 
portance, as  the  chief  pillar  of  the  church,  at  a  lime 
when  it  flood  in  much  need  of  fupport,  he  confidently 
applied  to  Clement  Vll.  the  reigning  pontiff,  fpra 
difiblution  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine. 

The  pope  feemcd  at  firft  favourable  to  Hcnry^s  in- 
clinations ;  but  his  dread  of  difpleaiing  the  emperor, 
whofe  prifoner  he  had  lately  been,  prevented  him 
from  coming  to  any  fished  determination.  He  at  laft, 
however,  empowered  Campeggio  and  Wolfey,  his  two 
legates  in  England,  to  try  the  validity  of  the  king's 
A.D.  i5i<?.  marriage.  They  accordingly  opened  their  court  at 
London,  and  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the 
matter.  The  firft  point  which  came  before  them, 
and  ^hat  which  Henry  wanted  chiefly  to  eftablifli, 
was  Arthur*s  confummation  of  his  marriage  with  Ca- 
therine; and  although  the  queen  protefted  that  her 
virgin  honour  was  yet  untainted,  when  the  king  re- 
ceived her  into  his  bed,  and  even  appealed  to  his 
Grace  (the  title  then  taken  by  our  kings)  for  the 
truth  of  her  alFcvcration,  ftronger  proofs  than  were 
produced  could  not  be  expeSed  of  fuch  a  faft,  after 
lb  long  an  interval.  But  when  the  bufinefs  feemed 
drawing  near  to  a  clofc,  and  while  Henry  was  in 
anxious  expeftation  of  a  Ibntence  in  his  favour,  all 
his  hopes  were  fuddenly  blafted.  Campeggio,  on  the 
moft  frivolous  pretences,  prorogued  the  court;  and 
Clement,  at  the  interccffion  of  the  emperor,  revoked 
the  caufc  foon  after  to  Rome '. 

This  fineffe  occafioned  the  fall  of  Wolfey.    Anne 
Bclcyn  imputed  to  hiui  the  failure  of  her  expe£la- 
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tioilft^  ^nd  Henry,  who  entertained  the  higheft  opini-    LETTER 
on  of  the  cardinars  capacity^  afcribcd  his  mifcar-   ^_  .,^^,  ^ 
riage  in  the  prefcnt  nadcrtaking,  not  to  misfortune  or  A.  0.1529. 
miftake,  but  to  the  malignity  or  infidelity  of  that 
minifter.     The  great  fcal  was  taken  from  him,  and 
given  t*  fir  Thomas  More,  a  man  of  learning,  vir- 
tue, and  capacity.     He   \Vas  indicted  in  the  Star- 
Chamber;  his  lands   and  goods  were  declared  for- 
feited; his  houfes  and  furniture  were  feized ;  he  was 
pronounced  without  the  proteftion  of  the  laws,  and 
his  perfon  liable  to  be  committed  to  cuftody  *.     The 
king's  heart,  however,  relented,  and  the  profecution 
wai  carried  no  farther  ;  but  the  cardinal  was  ordered 
to  reihove  from  coiirt,  and  bis  final  ^uin  was  hanging 
over  him. 

'I'he  parliament  laid  hold  of  the  prefcnt  oppor- 
taiiity  to  pafs  feveral  bills,  reftraining  the  impolitions 
of  the  clergy ;  and  Henry  was  not  difpleafed, 
that  the  pope  and  his  whole  militia,  iliould  be  made 
iehfiblc  of  their  dependence  upon  him,  and  of  the 
willingnefs  of  his  fubje£ts,  if  he  was  fo  difpofed,  to 
reduce  the  power  and  privileges  of  ecclefiaftics. 
iimid  the  anxieties  with  which  be  was  agitated,  he 
was  often  tempted  to  break  off  all  connexion  with 
Rome  :  and  Anne  Boleyn  nfed  every  infinuatioh, 
in  order  to  make  him  proceed  to  extremities  with 
Clement ;  both  as  the  readieft  and  furcft  means  of  her 
exaltation  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  of  fpreading  the 
new  doSrines,  in  which  fhehad  been  initiated  nndcr 

6.  Strypc.  Cavcndilh.  The  richncfs  *t;  Wolfey't  fiirnltnrc  wa«  fiich 
as  mwft  aflonifh  even  the  prefcnt  age.  The  principal  apartments  of  hii 
palace  were  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  or  cloth  of  Hlver;  he  had  a  fide- 
board  of  plate  of  mafly  gold;  and  every  other  article  fordomcftic  ufe 
or  oroamrut,  was  proporiionably  fumptuou*.     Ibid. 
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the  duchcfs  of  Alcnfon,  a  warm  friend  to  the  Refor* 
niation.  But  Henry,  fiotwithftanding  thcfe  induceV 
nients,  had  dill  many  reafoiis  to  dcfirc  a  good  agree* 
Xi\cnt  with  the  fovereign  pontiff.  Having  been  edu- 
cated in  a  fqperftitious  veneration  for  the  holy  fee,  be 
dreaded  the  reproach  of  herefy  ;  and  he  abhorred  all 
alliance  with  the  Lutherans,  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
papal  power,  becaufc  Luther,  their  apoftlc,  had 
handled  him  roughly,  in  an  anfwer  to  his  book  inde«r 
fence  of  the  Jlomifh  cpmrnuoign. 

While  Henry  was  fluftuating  between  thcfe  con- 
trary opinions,  two  of  his  courtiers  fell  accidentally, 
pne  evening,  into  company  with  Dr.  Thomas  Crao- 
mer,  fellow  of  Jefus  qollege,  in  Cambridge,  a  roai^ 
diftinguifhed  byhis  learning,  butfiill  more  by  his  cao- 
jdour ;  and  as  the  affair  of  the  divorce  became  the  fub- 
jeQ  of  converfation,  he  obferved,  that  the  beft  way, 
either  to  quiet  the  king's  confcience  or  obtain  the 
pope's  confent,  would  be  to  cpnfult  all  the  univcr- 
fities   in  Europe   with  regard  to   that  controverted 
A.D.  1530-   point.     When  Henry  was  informed  of  this  propofal, 
he  was  delighted  with  it,  and  fvvore  with  great  vio- 
lence, **  By  God  I  Cranmer  has  got  the  right  fow  by 
M  the  ear."   Thed  jftor  was  immediately  fent  for,  and 
taken  into  favour:  the  univerfities  were  CQnfulted, 
according  tc  bis  advice ;  and  all  of  them  declared  the 
king's  marriage  invalid  7, 

Clement,  however,  lying  ftill  under  theinfluen^c 
of  the  emperor,  continued  inflexible;  and  as  Henry 
U'3S  fcnfible,  that  the  extremities  to  which  he  was 
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pnftied,  both  againft  the  pope  and  the  ecclefiaftical  letter 

orikr,  mtift  be  difagrecablc  to  Wolfcy,  whole  oppofi-  ^  J_^^^ 

tiOQ  he  dreaded)  he  renewed  the  proiccution  againft  A.  0.1530. 
kit  aAcient  favourite. 

Thb  cardinal,  after  his  difgrace,  had  remained  for 
feme  time  at  Richmond;  but  being  ordered  to  remove 
to  his  Cte  of  York,  he  took  up  his  refidencc  at  Ca- 
wood,  in  Vorkfhire,  where  he  rendered  himfclf  ex* 
tr^mely  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  his  affabi- 
lity and  hofpitality.     In  this  retreat  he  lived,  whea 
the  carl  of  Northumberland  received  orders  to  arreft 
him  for  high  treafon,  and  conduct  hitp  to  Londpn^ 
as   a  preclude  to  his  trial.     On  his  journey  he  wa^ 
feized  with  a  diforder,  which  turned  into  a  dyfentery  j 
and  it  wae  with  much  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to 
Tcach  Leiceftcr-abbey.    **  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bone$ 
*^  amoog  you,'*  faid  Wolfey  to  the  abbot  and  monks, 
-who  came  out  to  receive  him:   and  he  imn>edjately 
took  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rofe  more.     **  O 
**  had  I  but  ferved  my  God,*'  cried  he,  a  little  before 
he  expired,  **  as  diligently  as  I  have  ferved  my  king, 
^*  he  would  not  have  defcrtcd  me  in  my  grey  hairs'.** 
His   treafon,    indeed,    feems   rather  to  have   been 
againft  the  people  than  the  prince,  or  even  the  ftatc; 
for  although  the  violence  and  obftinacy  of  Henry*s 
charaAer  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  many  of 
the  cardinal's  public  mcafures,  his  continued  extor- 
tions upon  the  fubjeft,  by  the  moft  iniquitous  methods, 
in  what  he  called  bis  Lcgantine  court,  admit  of  no  aU 
leviation. 

Thus  freed  from  a  perfon  whom  he  confidered  as 
^  obftacle  in  the  way  of  his  inclinations,  and  fup* 

8.  Cavcrid>(h. 

Y  4  ported 
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PART  X.  ported  by  the  opinion  of  the  learned  in  the  ftep  which 

'^  '^~*''  he  intended  to  take,  Henry  ordered  a  parliament,  to- 
gether with  a  convocation,  to  meet;  in  which  he  wai 

A.D.  1531*  acknowledged,  ^*the  Protcftor  and  fupreme  Head  of 
**  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England."  And  being 
now  fully  determined  in  his  own  mind  relative  to  4 
matter  which  bad  long  engaged  his  thoughts,  and  re* 
folvedto  adminifier  ecclefiallical  affairs  without  hav- 
ing farther  rccourfe  to  Rome,  as  well  as  to  abide  all 
confcquences,  he  privately  celebrated  his  marriagt 

A.D.  i53»-  with  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  had  previoufly  created 
marchionefs  of  Pembroke. 

Cranmer,  now  become  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
annulled  foon  after  the  king's  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine (a  ftep  which  ought  to  have  preceded  his  fecoDd 
nuptials),  and  ratified  that  with  Anne,  who  was  pub- 
licly crowned  queen,  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity 
fuited  to  fuch  a  ceremony  9.  And,  to  complete  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  Henry  on  the  conclulion  of  this  troublc- 
fomebufinefs,  the  queen  was  fafely  delivered  of  adaugh- 
4-^«  '533-  ter,  who  received  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  and  whom  wc 
fhall  afterwards  fee  fwaying  the  Englifh  Iceptre  wilh 
^qual  glory  to  hcrfclf  and  happinefs  to  her  people. 

When  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Rome  of  theft 
tranfadtions,  the  conclave  was  all  in  a  rage,  and  the 
pope  was  urged  by  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  fac- 
tion, to  dart  hisfpiritual  thunders  againft  Henry.  But 
Clement  was  ftill  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities 
he  only  declared  Cranraer's  fentcnce  null,  and  threat 
ened  the  king  with  excommunication,  if  he  did  no 
put  thiugs  in  their  former  condition,  before  a  da 

9.  Hcylin, 
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d.  Inthc  mean  time  Henry  was  prevailed  upon,  letter 

c  mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  to  fubmit  his  y^^ 

to  the  Roman  confiftory,  provided  the  cardinals  A.D.  1533. 
;  Imperial  fadion  were  excluded  from  it.  The 
confented;  and  promifed,  that  if  the  king  would 
written  agreement  to  this  purpofe,  his  demands 
d  he  fully  complied  with.  But  on  what  flight 
ents  often  depend  the  greateft  events !  The 
er  appointed  to  carry  the  king's  written  promifc, 
letained  beyond  the  day  fixed :  news  arrived  at 

e,  that  a  libel  had  been  publifhed  in  London 
ift  the  Holy  See,  and  a  farce  afted  before  the 
in  derifion  of  the  apoftolic  body  ■*>.  The  pope 
ardinals  entered  into  the  confiftory  inflamed  with 
;  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Catherine  was 
ounced  valid  ;  the  king  was  declared  excommu* 
:ed,  if  he  refufcd  to  adhere  to  it,  and  the  rupture 

England  was  rendered  final. 

HE  Englifh  parliament,  aflembled  foon  after  this  A-D.iiJi* 
ion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  conferred  on  the  king 
itle  of  **  The  only  fupremt  He  AD  of  the  Church 
England  upon  Earthy'*  as  they  had  already  invefted 
with  all  the  real  power  belonging  to  it ;  a  meafure 
le  utmoft  confequence  to  the  kingdom,  whether 
idered  in  a  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  view,  and  which 
is  a  memorable  aera  in  our  conftitution.  The  legiC 
•e  by  thus  acknowledging  the  king's  fupremacy  in 
:fiaftical  matters,  and  unitingthe  fpiritual  with  the 
power,  introduced  greater  fimplicity  into  govern* 
t,  and  prevented  all  future  difputes about  the  limits 
jntendingjurifdiftions.  A  dooi*  was alfo opened  for 
king  the  exorbitances  of  fuperftitien,  and  breaking 
p  fhackles,  by  which  human  reafoo>  policy,  and 

|o.  Father  Paul^  lib.  i. 
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induftry  had  fo  long  been  circun^fcribed ;  for,  as  a  pro- 
found hiftorian  has  juftly  obferved^  the  prince  beiog 
head  of  the  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  temporal  jurif- 
diftton  of  the  kingdom,  though  he  might  fometimesbe 
tempted  to  employ  the  former  as  an  engine  of  govern, 
ment,  could  have  no  intereft,  like  the  Roman  pontiff, 
in  encouraging  its  i^furpations  "• 

But  England  though  thps  happily  releafed  from 
the  oppreflive  jurifdiftion  of  the  pope,  was  far  from 
enjoying  religious  freedom.    Liberty  of  confcience 
was,  if  poilible,  more  confined  than  ever.     Henry 
not  only  retained  his  averiion  againft  Luther  and 
his  doflrines,  but  fo  many  of  his  early  prejudice! 
hung  abput  him,  that  the  idea  of  herefy  ftill  filled  him 
with  horror.     Sjcparate  as  he  flood  from  the  Catholic 
church,  he  continued  to  value  himfelf  on  maintaining   ' 
its  dogmas,  and  on  guarding  with  fire  and  fword  the 
imaginary  purity  of  his  fpeculative  opinions.     All 
who  denied  the  king's  fupremacy,  the  legitimacy  of 
his  daughter  Elizabeth,  or  who  embraced  the  tenets 
of  the  reformers,  were  equally  the  objcds  of  his  ven- 
geance.    Among  the  latter  were  many  unKappy  per* 
fons,  who  had  greedily  imbibed  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines, during  Henry's  quarrel  with  Rome,  in  hopes 
of  a  total  change  of  worfhip:  and  who  haying  gone 
100  far  to  recede,  fell  martyrs  tp  their  new  faith. 
Among  the  former  were  Fiflier,  bifhop  of  Rpchefler, 
and  fir  Thomas  More,  late  chancellor,  who  refufcd 
to  acknowledge  the  king's  fupremacy,  and  died  upon 
A.D.1535.  the  fcafFold  with  heroic  conftancy.     More,  who  was 
a  man  of  a  gay  humour,  retained  even  his  facetieuf- 
nefs  to  the  lafl.     When  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block, 
and  faw   the   executioner  ready  with  his  weapon, 

1 1.  HumC)  Hlf.  Eng.  ch:»p.  xxx. 
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^«  Stay,  friend,"  faid  he,  "  till  I  put  afide  my  beard  ;*♦  [LETTER 
Cor,    added   he,   ''it   never  committed    treafon  ■  V*    ^^.l^j 
What  pity,  and  what  an  inflance  of  the  inconiiftency  A,D.  1535. 
of  human  nature,  that  the  man  who  could  make  a  jeft 
of  death,  (hould  make  a  matter  of  confcience  of  the 
pope's  fuprcmacy  ! 

Although  Henry  thus  punifhed  both  Protedantt 
and  Catholics,  his  moft  dangerous  enemies,  he  was 
feniible,  were  the  zealous  adherents  to  the  ancient  re- 
ligion, and  more  efpecially  the  monks,  who  having 
ihcir  immediate  dependence  on  the  Roman  pontiff, 
apprehended  their  own  ruin  to  be  the  certain  confc- 
quence  of  abolilhing  his  authority  in  England.     The 
king  therefore  determined  tofupprefs  the  monaftcries, 
as  fo  many  nurferies  of  rebellion,  as  well  as  of  idle- 
ncfs,  fupcrftition,  and  folly,  and  to  put  himfelf  in 
pofleilion  of  their  ample  revenues.     In  order  to  ef- 
fe£tuate  this  robbery  with  fomc  colour  of  juftice,  he 
appointed  commiffioners  to  vifit  all  religious  houfcs; 
and  thefe  men,  acquainted  with  the  king's  defign, 
brought  reports,  whether  true  or  falfe,  of  fuch  fright- 
ful diforders,  lewdnefs,  ignorance,  prieft-craft,  and 
unnatural  lufts,  as  filled  the  nation  with  horror  againft 
inftitutions  held  facred  by  their  anceftors,  and  lately 
objedts  of  the  moft  profound  veneration.     The  lefler 
inonafteries,  faid  to  have  been  the  moft  corrupted,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  and  fcventy-fix,  were  at 
once  fuppreflfed  by  parliament;  and  their  revenues,    A.D.ijji. 
goods,    chatties,    and   plate,    were  granted  to  the 
king  «^ 

The  convocation,  which  fat  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  parliament,  paiTed  a  vote  for  a  new  tranllation  of 

I  a.  L*/<  tfSir  T.  More,    Fox,     Herbert.  13.  Burnet. 
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FART  I.  the  Bible,  none  being  yetpublifhcd,  by  authority,  ia 
irp.1536'  ^^^  Englifh  language;  and  the  Reformation  feemed  fit 
gaining  ground  in  the  kingdom,  though  the  king  ftill 
declared  himfelf  its  enemy,  when  itspromoters,  Craii« 
mer,  Latimer,  and  others,  met  with  a  fevere  idortifi- 
cation,  which  feemed  to  blaft  all  their  hopes,  in  the 
uatimely  fate  of  their  patronefs,  Anne  Boleyn. 

This  lady  now  began  to  experience  the  decay  of 
the  king^s  aiFeftions,  and  the  capricioufnefs  of  hil 
temper.  That  heart  whofe  allegiance  fhe  h/id  with« 
drawn  from  another,  revolted  at  laft  againft  k^rfeif. 
Henry's  paffion,  which  had  fubfifted  in  full  force, dar- 
ing the  iix  years  thattheprofecutionof  thediTorce  lafi- 
rdand  feemed  only  to  increafe  under  difficulties,  hal 
fcarcely  attained  poflcflion  of  its  objcd,  when  it  funk 
into  langour,  fucceedcd  by  difguft.  His  lore  was  fad* 
denly  transferred  to  a  new  miilrefs.  The  charms  of 
Jane  Seymour,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen^  a  young 
lady  of  excjuifite  beauty,  had  entirely  captivated  him; 
and  as  he  appeared  to  have  had  little  idea  of  any  othtr 
connexion  than  that  of  marriage,  he  thought  of  no- 
thing but  how  to  raifc  her  to  his  bed  and  throne. 

This  peculiarity  in  Henry's  difpofition,  proceeding 
from  an  indolence  of  temper,  or  an  averfion  againft  the 
vice  of  gallantry,  involved  him  in  crimes  of  a  blacker 
dye,  and  in  greater  anxieties,  than  thofe  which  he 
fought  to  avoid  by  forming  a  legal  connexion.  Be- 
fore he  could  marry  Jane,  it  was  neccflary  to  get  rid 
of  his  once  beloved  Anne,  now  become  a  bar  in  the 
way  of  his  felicity.  That  obftacle,  however,  was 
foon  removed.  The  heart  is  not  more  ingenious  ia 
fuggefting  apologies  for  its  deviations,  than  courtiers 
in  tinding  expedients  for  gratifying  the  inclinations 

of 
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of  their  prince.  The  queen's  enemies,  among  Hcnrj**    ^^[^^ 
couf tiers,  inxmediatcly  fenliblc  of  the  alienation  of  \_  ^-  ^ 
the  king's  afFe&ions,  accomplilhed  her  ruin  by  flat-  A,lXi5j* 
tering  his  new  paffion.     They  reprefented  that  free- 
dom of  manner,  which  Anne  had  acquired  in  France,, 
as  a  diflblute  levity :  they  indireSIy  accufed  her  of  a, 
criminal  corrcfpondence  with  feveral  gentlemen  of  the, 
bedchamber,  and  even  with  her  own  brother!  an4 
they  extolled  the  virtues  of  Jane  Seymour  '♦.     Henry 
believed  all,  becaufc  he  wiChed  to  be  convinced.   The 
queen  was  committed   to  the  Tower;   impeached, 
brought  to  trial;  condemned  without  evidence,  an4 
executed  without  remorfe.   Hiftory  affords  us  no  rca- 
fbn  to  call  her  innocence  in  queftion  ;  Bud  the  king, 
by  marrying  her  known  rival  the  day  after  her  exe- 
cution; made  the  motives  of  his  cbnduft  fufficiently 
evident,  and  left  the  world  in  little  doubt  about  the 
iniqujty  of  her  fentcnce. 

If  farther  arguments,, my  dear  Philip,  fhould  be 
thought  ncceflary  in  fupport  of  the  innocence  of  the 
unfortunate^  Anne  Boleyn,   her  fercnity,    and  even 
chcarfulnefs,  while  under  confinement  and  fentcnce  of 
death,  ought  to  have  its  weight,  as  it  is  perhaps  un- 
exampled in  a  woman,  and  could  not  well  be  the  aflb- 
ciate  of  guilt.     '*  Never  prince,"  fays  flie,  in  a  letter 
to  Henry,  **  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in 
«•  all  true  afFeftion,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne 
**  Boleyn  :  with  which  name  and  place  I  could  willing- 
**  ly  have  contented  myfelf,  if  God,  and  your  grace's 
**  pleafure  had  been  fo  plcafed  :  neither  did  1  at  any 
**  time  fofar  forgot  myfelf  in  my  exaltation,  or  re- 
**  ceived  qucenfhip,  but  that  1  always  looked  for  fuch 
^  an  aUcration  as  I  now  find ;  for  the  ground  of  my 

Z4.  Strypo    Burnet. 
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FART  I.  ««  preferment  being  on  no  furer  foundation  than  you/ 
jlSTsiS.  **  gracc^s  fancy,  the  lead  alteration  I  knew  wa$  it 
^^  and  fuflicient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  fome  other  oh* 
**  je£l.**  In  another  letter  to  the  king,  flie  fays,  "  Yea 
<*  have  raifed  me  from  a  private  gentlewoman  to  a 
'<  marchionefs ;  from  a  marcrhionefs  to  a  queen  ;  zni 
*^  (ince  you  can  exalt  me  no  higher  in  this  world,  you 
•*  are  rcfolved  to  fend  me  to  heaven,  that  I  may  be- 
^^  come  a  faint  !**  This  gaiety  continued  to  the  lafi^ 
The  morning  of  her  cataftrophe,  convcrfing  with  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  on  what  fhe  was  going  to  fuf- 
fcr,  he  endeavoured  to  comfort  her  by  the  fhortnefsof 
its  duration.  *' The  executioner  indeed,'^  replied, 
flic,  **  I  am  told  is  very  expert;  and  1  have  but  a 
**  flcndcr  neck  ;'^  grafping  it  with  her  hand,  and 
fmiling^^  The  queen^s  brother,  and  three gentiemea 
of  the  bedchamber,  alfo  fell  vi^ims  to  the  king^fof- 
picions ;  or  rather  were  facrificed  to  hallow  his  oup* 
tials  with  Jane  Seymour, 

The  Catholics,  who  had  been  the  chief  inftm* 
mcnts  of  thefe  tragical  events,  did  not  reap  fo  much 
advantage  from  the  fall  of  queen  Anne  as  they  exped- 
cd.  The  friends  of  the  Refonnntion  ftill  maintained 
their  credit  with  the  king;  and  articles  of  faith  were 
drawn  up  by  the  convocation  under  Henry *s  eye, 
more  favourable  to  the  new  than  the  old  religion, 
but  ftill  more  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  the  royal 
iheologift,  than  agreeable  to  the  partizans  of  either. 
Prudence,  however,  taught  the  Proteftants  to  befilent, 
anil  to  reft  fatisficd  with  the  ground  which  they  had 
gained.  The  difappointed  Catholics  were  Icfs  quiet. 
The  late  innovations,  particularly  the  dilTolution  of 
the  fmaller  monafterics,  and  the  imminent  danger  t9 

15.  Ibid, 
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which  all  the  reft  were  expofcd,  had  bred  difcontents  I-etter 
among  the  people.  The  Roniifh  religion,  fuited  to  ,_  '  ^ 
vulgar  capacity,  took  hold  of  the  multitude  by  power-  A.D.  15  j«. 
ful  oaotives  :  they  were  interefted  for  the  fouls  of  their 
forefathers,  which  they  believed  muft  now  lie  during 
many  ages  in  the  torments  of  purgatory,  for  want  of 
mafles  to  relieve  them.  The  expelled  monks,  wander- 
ing about  the  country,  encouraged  thefe  prejudices  to 
roufe  the  populace  to  rebellion ;  and  they  aiTembled  in 
large  bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  parti- 
cularly in  Lincolnfhire  and  the  northern  counties. 
But  by  the  prudent  condu£t  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  commanded  the  king's  forces,  and  who  fecretly 
favoured  the  caufe  of  the  rebels,  but  not  their  rebelli- 
ous meafures,  tranquillity  was  happily  reftored  to  the 
kingdom,  with  little  eifuiion  of  blood '^ 

The  fuppreflion  of  thefe  infurre£\ions  was  follow-   A.D.15 
cd  by  an  event  which  completed  Henry's  domeftic  fe- 
licity ;  the  birth  of  a  fon,  who  was  baptized  under  tl^e 
name  of  Edward.    But  this  happinefs  was  not  without 
allay  :  the  queen  died  two  days  after.     A  fon,  howi 
ever,  had  been  lb  long,  and  fo  ardently  defired  by 
Henry,  and  was  now  become  fo  ncceffary,  in  order  to 
prevent  difputes  with  regard  to  thefucceifion,  the  two 
-princefles  being  declared  illegitimate,  that  the  king's 
-forrow  was  drowned  in  his  joy.     And  his  authority 
^ being  thus  confirmed  at  home,  and  his  coniideration 
I  lAcreafed  abroad,  he  carried  into  execution  a  meafure 
"  on  which  he  had  been  long  refol  ved,  the  utter  dcftruc- 
tioo  of  the  monafteries. 

The  better  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to    a.D.I5»3. 
this  gteat  innovation,  the  impoftures  of  the  inonks 

16.  Herbert. 
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were  zcaloufly  brought  to  light.  Among  the  iS^re^ 
rcpofitories  of  convents  were  found,  the  parings  of  St 
Edmund^s  toes;  fomecocilsthatroafiedSt.  Laurence; 
the  girdle  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  (hewn  in  eleyen  dif- 
ferent places ;  two  or  three  heads  of  St.  Urfula ;  and 
part  of  St.  Thonias  of  Canterbury's  (hirt,  much  rcTC- 
renccd  by  big-bcllicd  women.  Some  impoftures  of  i 
more  artificial  nature  alfo  were  difcovered  ;  particu* 
larly  a  miraculous  crucifix,  which  had  been  kept  tt 
Boxley  in  Kent,  and  bore  the  appellation  of  the  R^d 
9/  Grace,  the  eyes,  lips,  and  head  of  which  moved  on 
the  approach  of  its  votaries.  The  crucifix  Was  pub- 
licly broke  at  St.  Paul's-crofs,  and  the  fprings  and 
wheels  by  which  it  had  been  fccretly  moved  were 
fhewn  to  the  whole  people.  The  Ihrinc  of  St.  Tho- 
mas a  Becket,  commonly  called  St.  Thomas  of  Can^ 
terbury,  was  likewife  deftroyed,  and  feemingly  de* 
fcrvedly,  though  much  to  the  regret  of  the  populace* 
So  fuperftitious  was  the  veneration  for  this  faint,  that 
it  appeared,  in  one  year,  not  a  penny  had  been  offered 
at  God*s  altar  ;  at  the  Virgin's  only  four  pounds  one 
fhilling  and  eight-pence ;  but  at  that  of  St.  Thomas, 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  fix  (hillings  and 
three-pence. '  . 

The  expofure  of  fuch  enormous  abfurditiesand  im. 
pieties  took  off  much  of  the  odium  from  a  meafure  in 
itfclf  rapacious,  violent,  and  unjnft.  The  acquief- 
cence  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  was  farther  procured 
hy  grants  of  the  revenues  of  convents,  or  leafes  of 
them  at  a  reduced  rent :  and  the  minds  of  the  p>eopte 
were  quieted  by  being  told,  that  the  king  would  have 
DO  farther  occafion  to  levy  taxes,  but  would  be  able, 
during  war  as  well  as  peace,  to  bear  from  the  abbeys 

17.  Burnet.    Herbert.    Codiria*    Scowe. 
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laojt  the  whole  expencc  of  government  "■.    Henry    LETTER 
alio  fettled  pcnfions  on  the  ejcfted  monks^  and  creftcd  ^     ^-*  |^ 
fix  new  bifhopricks ;  which  illenced  the  murmurs  of  A.D.i5al« 
foch   of  the  fecular  clergy   as  were  not  altogether 
wedded  to  the  Romifh  comjBunion, 

After  renouncing  the  pope's  fupremacy,  and  fup- 
preffing  monafteries^  the  fpirit  of  oppoiition,  it  was 
thought,  would  lead  the  king  to  declare  war  againft  - 
the  whole  dofirine  and  worlhip,  as  well  as  difcipline 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  although  Henry,  fince 
he  came  to  the  years  of  maturity,  had  been  gradually 
changing  the  tenets  of  that  theological  fyftem  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  he  was  no  lefs  dogmatical  ia 
the  few  which  yet  remained  to  him,  thanif  the  whole 
fabric  had  be<;n  preferred  entire  ;  and  fo  great  was  his 
fcholaftic  arrogance,though  he  flood  alone  in  his  belief, 
that  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  regulate  by  his  own 
particular  ftandard  the  religious  f»ith^»2rthe  nation. 
The  chancellor  was  accordingly  ordered  to  open  the  A.D.t5}9. 
parliament  with  informing  them,  that  it  was  his  ma- 
jefty's  earneft  deiire  to  extirpate  from  his  kingdom  all 
diverfity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  deiire,  a  bill,  confifting  of  fix  articles^ 
called  by  the  Proteflants  the  BUody  Billy  was  drawn 
up  according  to  the  king's  ideas ;  and  having  paifed 
through  both  houfes,  received  the  royal  aflent.  In 
this  ftatute  was  eftablifhed  the  doftrine  of  the  real 
prefence,  or  tranfubftantiation ;  the  communion  in 
one  kind,  or  with  bread  only  ;  the  perpetual  obliga* 
tion  of  vows  of  chaftity ;  the  utility  of  private  mafies  ; 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  neceffity  of  auri- 
cular confelCon.  The  violation  of  either  of  thefe  ar« 
tides  was  made  punifhable  with  death  ;  ad  a  denial 

iS.  CQke»  Inf.  fol.  44. 
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of  the  real  prefencCy  to  the  difgracc  of  common-fenT^ 
^539*  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^  atoned  for  by  the  moft  humble  recanu* 
tioo  '9 :  an  inftance  of  feverity  unknown  even  to  the 
inquifition  ! 

The  aflFairs  of  religion  being  thus  fettled,  the  kipg 
began  to  think  of  a  new  wife  ;  and  as  the  duke  of 
Clevet  had  great  intercft  with  the  princes* of  the 
Smalcaldic  league,   whofe  alliance  was  confidered  as 
advantageous  to  England,  Henry  folicited  in  marriage 
Anne,  daughter  of  that  duke.   A  flattering  pidnre  of 
this  princefs,  drawn  by  Hans  Holbein,  co-operated 
with  tbcte  political  motives  to  determine  the  king  in 
his  choice  }  and  Anne  was  fcnt  over  to  England,  fiot 
Henry,  though  fond  of  large  women,  no  fooner  fav 
her,  than  (fo  devoid  was  fhe  of  beauty  and  grace !) 
he  fwore  (he  was  a  great  Flanders  mare,  and  declared 
he  never  could  bear  her  any  affeAion.    He  refblvtd, 
however,  taieonfummate  his  marriage,  notwithftand* 
ing  his  diflike,  fenfible  that  a  contrary  conduct  wooM 
be  highly  refented  by  her  friends  and  family.    He 
therefore  told  Cromwell,  his  minifler  fince  the  deatk 
of  Wolfey,  and  who  had  been  inftrumental  in  forming 
A.D.  rj4e.  the  match,  that  ^^  as   matters  had  gone  fo  far,  hs 
**  muft  put  his  neck  into  the  yoke.** 

But  although  political  confiderations  had  induced 
Henry  to  confummate,  at  Icaft  in  appearance,  bis 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Clevcs,  they  could  not  fafe 
him  from  difguft.  His  averfion  againft  her  increafed 
every  day ;  and  Cromwell,  though  ftill  feemingly  ia 
favour,  faw  his  own  ruin,  and  the  queen's  difgrace, 
faft  approaching.    An  unforefeen  caufe  acelerated 

I).  Stmk  31  Henry  flJX,^^,  »▼, 
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both.   The  king  had  fixed  his  afFcaions  on  Catherine   utter 
Howard^  niece  to  the  duke  of  Korfolk ;  and  as  ufual^    ^^  j~n/ 
he  determined  to  gratify  his  paflion,  by  making  her  A«D.ii4o* 
his  royal  coafort.     The  duke,  who  had  long  been  at 
enmity  with  Cromwell,  made  ufe  of  his  niece^s  inii-* 
nuations  againft  that  minifter,  who  was  a  promoter  of 
the  Reformation,  as  he  formerly  had  of  thofe  of  Anne 
Boleyo  againft  Wolfey.     Cromwell  was  accufed  of 
herefy  and  treafon,  committed  to  the  Tower,  con- 
demned  and   executed  ^^     He  was  a  man  of  low 
birthy  but  worthy,  by  his  integrity  and  abilities,  of 
the  high  ftation  to  which  he  was  raifed  ;  worthy  of 
«  better  mafter,  and  a  better  fate« 

The  metfures  fot  divorcing  Ilenry  from  Anne  of 
Cleves  were  carried  forward  at  the  fame  time  with  th« 
bill  of  attainder  againft  Cromwell.  Henry  pleaded^ 
that  when  heefpoufed  Anne,  he  had  not  inwardly  givea 
his  confent;  and  that,  notwitbftandingthe  near  ap« 
proich  he  had  made,  he  had  not  thought  proper  to 
€§ufummaii  the  marriage.  The  convocation  fuftained 
tiiefe  reaibns,  and  folemnly  anntiUed  the  engagements 
between  the  king  and  queen*  The  parliament,  ever 
ebfequious  to  Henry's  willj  ratified  the  decifion  of 
the  church. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  with  Catherine  Howard^ 
which  followed  foon  after  his  divorce  from  Anne  of 
Cleves,  was  regarded  as  a  favourable  incident  by  the 
Catholic  party;  and  the  fubfcquent  events  corref- 
ponded  with  their  expeftations.  The  king*s  councils 
being  now  direfied  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  bilhop 
Gardiner,  a  furious  perfecution  was  begun  againft 
the  Protcftants.    The  Law  ofthi  Six  Articles^  which 

so*  Burnet,  toI.  i. 
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Cromwell  hid,  on  all  occafions,  taken  care  to  fofteni 
was  executed  with  rigour  ;  and  Dr.  Barnes,  and  feve- 
ral  other  clergy  men,  were  profecuted,  and  brought 
to  the  ftake. 

Bdt  Henry's  attention  was  foon  turned  to  pro(cu« 
A.D.  1541.  ^jons  of  a  very  different  kin  1 ;  and  on  a  fubjefV  which 
affefled  him  ftill  more  fenfibly  than  even  the  viola- 
tion of  his  'favourite  theological  ftatute.     He  had 
thought  himfelf  extremely  happy  in  his  new  confort. 
The  elegant  perfon,  and  agreeable  manners  of  Cathe- 
rine, had  entirely  captivated  his  heart ;  and  he  had 
publicly,  in  his  chapel,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
the  felicity  which  the  conjugal   ftate  afforded  hiiiL 
This  happinefs,  however,   was  of  fhort  duration.   It 
difappcared  like  a  gaudy  meteor,  alinoft  as  foon  as  per- 
ceived ;  and  its  lots  afflifted  the  king  the  more  keenly, 
by  reafon  of  the  circumftances  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied. It  not  only  vanifhed  on  a  point  which  in* 
limately  concerned  his  peace,  but  on  which  he  pccu- 
liarlj  valued  himfelf,  his  fkill  in  diftinguifhing  a  true 
maid.     It  at  once  wounded  his  pride  and  his  paffioa. 
The  queen  had  led  a  drffolute  life  before  marriage. 
She  had  abandoned  herfelf  to   the    footmen  of  her 
grandmother,   the  old  duchefs  of  Norfolk,  while  her 
maid  was  in  the  fame  chamber,  and  even  along  with 
her  in  the  fame  bed.     The  proofs  of  this  licentiouf- 
nefs  were  pofitive.     There  was  alfo  room  to  belieV^ 
notwithftanding  her  declaration  to  the  contrary,  that 
fhc  had  not  been  faithful  to  the  king*s  bed  ;  for  it 
ippcared,   that  one  Colepepper  had  paffed  the  night 
with  her  alone  fince  her  marriage,   and  that  fhc  had 
taken  Derbam,  one  of  her  old  paramours  into  her  fer* 


21.  Id.  Ibid. 
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Whek  thcfc  proofs  of  Catherine's  incontinence  tErrER 
were  laid  before  Henry,  he  was  fo  c?eeolY  aiteftej,  ^  \j 
that  he  remained  for  foroe  moments  fpeechSefs,  and  at 
laft  burftinto  tears.  The  naiuralfcrocity  of  his  temper, 
however,  loon  returned  ;  and  he  alTembled  a  parlia- 
ment, the  ufual  inftrument  of  his  tyranny,  in  orvler  A.  D.  1541. 
to  fatiate  his  vengeance.  A  bill  of  attainder  was 
voted  againft  the  queen  and  the  vifcountefs  of  Roch* 
ford,  who  had  conduced  her  criminal  amours.  A 
fingularbill  was  alfo  palfed  at  the  fame  time,  making 
it  treafon  in  any  perfon  to  conceal  the  incentinence 
of  a  queen  of  England  ;  and  farther  enacting.  That  if 
a  king  of  England  fliould  marry  any  woman  who  had 
been  incontinent,  taking  her  for  a  true  maid,  (he  like* 
wife  Ihould  be  deemed  guilty  of  trcalbn,  in  cafe  fhc 
did  not  previoufly  reveal  herfhame  tohim^^And  the 
qocen  and  lady  Rochford  were  l^eheaded  on  Tower* 
I^ill,,  though  their  guilt  had  preceded  the  framing  of 
that  ftatute  ^*. 

Having  got  over  this  trouhlefomc  bufinefs,  Henry 
again  turned  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  religion; 
altering  feveral  times  the  national  creed,  according  to 
his  own  capricious  humour.  And  he  turned  his  arms 
againft  his  nephew,  James  V.  of  Scotland,  becaufe 
that  prince  had  refufed  to  imitate  hii  condu£t^  in 
throwing  off  the  jurifdifiion  of  the  pope* 

The  principles  of  the  Reformation  had  already 
found  their  way  into  Scotland.  Several  pcrfoni  there 
had  fallen  martyrs  to  the  new  faith  :  and  the  nobility, 
invited  by  the  example  of  England,  had  caft  a  wiihful 
eye  on  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues ;  hoping,  if  a  change 
in  religion  (hould  take  place,   to  enrich  themfelves        f 

tx.  Buructj  ubi  fup. 
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with  the  plunder  of  the  church.  But  the  king,  tbou^ 
very  poor,  not  fuperftitiousyaQdfome what  inclined  to 
magnifi  :cnce,  fortified  by  the  argumentf  of  theclergji 
and  guided  by  the  inclinations  of  his  ^ueen,  adaugh-* 
tcr  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  reiifted  eyery  teinptation  to 
fuch  robbery,  and  continued  faithful  to  |he  fee  of 
Rome.  This  refpeA  for  the  rights  of  the  phurdi 
proved  fatal  to  James,  and  brought  many  miferies  oa 
bis  kingdom,  both  before  aq4  fifter  his  death. 

Had  the  king  of  Scptland  flattered  the  pride  of 
.  Henry,  by  following  hit  example  in  ecclefiaftical  af- 
fairs, be  would  have  been  fupported  ip  his  naeafuTet 
with  the  whole  force  of  England ;  whereas  he  novf  had 
that  force  to  oppofe,  ai\d  a  diflatisfied  people  to  role. 
Au|^.  i^  Flufhed,  however,  with  an  advantage  gained  over  a  de- 
tachment from  the  £nglilh  army  by  lord  Hume,  ho 
marched  at  the  head  of  thirty  thour;ind  men  to  meet 
their  main  body>  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  had  advanced  as  far  as  l^elfo;  and  as  that  noble* 
roan  retreated  on  the  approach  of  the  6cotti(b  army, 
the  king  rcfolveJ  to  enterEngland,  and  take  vengeance 
on  the  invader^,  But  his  nobility,  diiTatisfied  on  ac- 
count of  the  prcferen<»  fhewn  to  the  clergy,  oppofed 
his  refolution,  and  refukd  to  attend  him.  Equally 
enraged  and  furprilcd  at  this  mutiny,  he  reproached 
them  with  cowardice,  he  threatened  punifhment ;  and 
flill  deterinined  to  make  fon^p  imprcdion  on  the  ene- 
roy's  couniry  wit'  the  forces  that  adhered  to  him,  he 
difpatched  ten  thoufand  men  to  ravage  the  weftern 
border.  They  ertered  England  near  c^olway  Frith, 
while  he  himlelf  followed,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  ready 
p       (ojoin  them  upon  occafion* 

But  this  expedition  alfo  proved  unfuccefsfol,  aod 

even  higiily  unfortunate  :  and  from  a  caufe  allied  to 
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tkat  which  had  niined  the  former  enterprize.    The 

king  of  Scotland,  become  peevilh  by  difappointmenty 

and  diffident  of  all  his  nobility,  deprived  lord  Max-  A.  D^is^* 

well  of  the  command  of  the  army,  and  confeiQ^d  it 

on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentleman.  The«Scots, 

difpleafed  with  this  alteration,  were  preparing  to  dif- 

band  ;  when  a  fmall  body  of  Englifli  forces  appear* 

ing,  they  fuddenly  took  to  flighty  and  were  all  either 

Iriiled  or  made  prUbners  ^K 

This  difafterhad  fuch  an  eiFeft  on  the  hai^ty 
mind  of  James,  that  he  would  admit  of  no  counfel  or 
confolation,  but  abandoned  himfelf  wholly  to  defpair. 
All  the  paffions  that  are  inimical  to  human  life^ 
ihame,  rage,  and  defpondency,  took  hold  of  him  at 
once.  His  body  wafted  daily  by  fympathifing  with 
his  anxious  mind ;  and  he  wu  brought  to  the  verge 
of  the  grave^  when  his  queen  was  (afely  delivered  of 
the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart.  Having 
no  former  iflue  living,  he  anxioufly  inquired  whether 
his  confort  had  brought  him  a  (on  or  a  daughter ;  and 
being  told  a  daughter,  he  turned  himfelf  in  his  bed^ 
and  faid,  the  <<The  crown  came  with  a  womiin,  and  it 
^'  will  go  with  a  woman !  Many  woes  await  this  un- 
<<  happy  kingdom  :  Henry  will  make  it  his  own  either 
**  by  force  of  arms  or  by  marriage.**  He  expired  ^^  '^ 
foon  after  uttering  thefe  forrowfnl  words, 

Whit  James  had  foretold  came  in  part  to  paft, 
Henry  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  vidory  at  Sol- 
way,  and  the  death  of  his  nephew,  than  he  formed 
the  projeA  of  uniting  Scotland  to  his  own  dominionS| 

IV  Buchsnan,  KkxiT.    Hume,  chap,  zssiii. 
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FART  T.  }^y  marrying  prince  Edward,  his  only  ion,  to  dit 

A»P.  I  4).  ^^>>'^'*  ^^  ^^^  kingdom.    For  this  purpoTe  he  called 

together  fnch  of  the  Scottifh  nobility  as  were  his  prl* 

'    foners,  and  offered  them  their  liberty  without  raofoniy 

provided  they  would  fecond  his  views.   They  readily 

agreed  to  a  propofal  fo  favourable  tothemfelves,  and 

which  feemed  fo  natural,  and  fo  advantageous  to  both 

kingdoms ;  and  by  their  means,  notwithftanding  die 

oppoiition  of  cardinal  Beaton,  archbifhopof  St.  An* 

drews,  who  had  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  re* 

gency,  by  forging  a  will  in  the  name  of  the  late  king, 

the  parliament  of  Scotland  confented  to  a  treaty  of 

JLP»  I54S*  marriage  and  union  with  England  ^.    The  ftipula* 

tionsin  that  treaty,  it  would  be  of  little  coniequence 

to  enumerate^  as  they  were  never  executed. 

HsNKT  now  finding  himfelf  at  peace  with  all  Us 
neighbours,  began  to  look  out  for  another  wife  ;  aoid 
by  efpoufing  Catherine  Par,  relift  of  lord  Latimer^ 
he  confirmed  what  had  been  foretold  in  jeft,  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  marry  a  widow,  as  no  reputed 
maid  would  ever  be  perfuaded  .to  incur  the  penalty  of 
*his  ftatute  refpeQing  virginity,  Catherine  was  a  wo« 
man  of  virtne  and  good  fenfe  :  and  though  fomewhat 
inclined  to  promote  the  Reformation,  a  circumftance 
which  gave  great  joy  to  the  Protcftant  party,  flie 
delivered  her  fentiments  with  much  caution  in  regard 
to  the  new  doftrines.  Henry,  however,  whofe  fa- 
vourite topic  of  converfation  was  theology,  by  en- 
gaging her  frequently  in  religious  difputes,  found 
means  to  difcover  her  real  principles;  and  his  un- 
wieldly  corpulence  and  ill  health  having  foured  his 
Umpcr,  and  increafcd  the  fe verity  of  his  naturally  paf- 

Wf  ^  Id,  Ibid.    Sec  ^ij  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  LttUn. 
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£ooateand  tyniaaical  difpofition,  he  ordered  za  im- 
peaduneat  to  be  drawn  ap  againft  her.     And  the 
greateft  pnideDce  and  addrefs  only  could  have  faved  a.d.is4> 
her  from  the  block. 

Having  happily  got  information  of  the  king*s  dif* 
pleafure^  Catherine  replied^  when  he  next  offered  to 
converfe  with  her  on  theological  fuhjeds,  that  fuch 
profound  fpecnlations  were  little  fuited  to  the  natural 
imbecility  of  her  fex;  obferving,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  though  (he  declined  not  difcourfe  on  any  topic, 
however  fublime,  when  propofcd  by  his  majcfty,  fhc 
well  knew  that  her  conceptions  could  ferve  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  afford  him  a  momentary  amufement; 
that  (he  found  convcrfation  apt  to  languilh  when  not 
revived  by  fome  oppofition,  and  h^d  ventured,  at 
times,  to  feign  a  contrariety  of  fentiment,  in  order 
to  afford  him  the  pleafure  of  refuting  her.  And  flic 
ingeniouily  added,  that  flie  alfo  propofed  by  this  in- 
nocent artifice  to  engage  the  king  in  arguments,  ^.0.1541. 
wkcnce  fhc^  had  obfcrved,  by  frequent  experience, 
tiiat  flie  retyped  much  profit  and  inftrufiion.  *<  And 
is  it  fO|t  fweetheart  !'*  faid  Henry  ;  "  then  we  are 
friendsag^in  !"  embracing  her  tenderly,  and  afluring 
her  of  his  afFe£tion.  The  chancellor  however,  ig- 
norant of  this  reconciliation,  came  next  day  to  arreft 
Catherine,  purfuant  to  the  king's  warrant,  but  was 
difmiifed  by  Henry  with  the  opprobrious  appellations 
of  knavi^  fooly  and  beaji  ^^  So  violent  and  capricious 
wai  the  temper  of  that  prince  1 

But  although  the  queen  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  ap« 
peafc  Henry's  refentment  againft  herfelf,  flie  could 

9,5.  Bumeti  Tol.  i.    Herbert,  p.  560.  Fox^  Afli  taUMmumtMt* 
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PART  I.  not  fave  thofc  whom  flie  raoft  refpeAed.  Catherine 
iLpTicdS.  ^^^  Cranmer  excepted,  the  king  punifhed  with  un- 
feeling rigour  all  others,  who  prefumed  to  differ  from 
him  in  religious  opinions;  but  more  efpecially  in  the 
capital  tenet,  tranfubftantiation.  Among  the  un- 
happy vifiims  committed  to  the  flames  for  denying 
that  abfurd  do£trine,  was  Anne  Afcue,  a  young  wo- 
man of  Angular  beauty  and  merit,  conneAed  with 
the  principal  ladies  at  court,  and  even  with  the  queen. 
She  died  with  great  tranquillity  and  fortitude,  refufing 
to  earn,  by  recantation,  a  pardon^  though  offered  her 
at  the  flake  *\ 

Nor  did  Henry*8  tyrannical  and  perfecuting  fpirit 
confine  its  vengeance  to  religious  offenders  :  it  was  no 
lefs  fevere  againft  fuch  as  excited  his  political  jealoufy* 
Amongil  thefe  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  gal* 
lant  fon  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  duke  had  rendered 
confiderable  fervices  to  the  crown ;  and  although  uo- 
derflood  to  be  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  he  had 
always  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the  court.  He 
had  acquired  an  immenfe  fortune  in  confequence  of 
the  favours  beftowed  upon  him  by  Henry,  and  was 
confeflTcdly  the  firft  fubjefl.  in  Eng^qd,  That  emi- 
nence drew  upon  him  the  king's  jcaloufy.  As  Henry 
found  his  death  approaching,  be  was  afraid  that  Nor- 
folk might  didurb  the  Government  during  his  foa'i 
minority,  or  alter  his  religious  fyflcm. 

The  earl  of  Surrey  was  a  young  nobleman  of  the 

mod  promifing  hopes,  diftinguifned  by  every  accoQi* 

plifhment  which  could  adorn  a  fcholar,  s^  courtier,  OT 

a  foldier  of  that  age.     But  he  did  not  always  regulate 

"^        his  conduft  by  the  caution  and  referve  which  his  fi« 

«4*  Id.  ibid. 
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tuation  required :  and  as  he  had  declined  all  propofals  letter 
of  marriage  among  the  nobility,  Henry  imagined  that  x_  ^'  ^ 
he  entertained  hopef  of  efpoufing  his  eldeft  daughter, 
the  princefs  Mary.  The  fufpicion  of  fuch  a  danger- 
out  ambition  was  enough.  Both  he  and  his  father^ 
die  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  committed  to  the  Tower  ; 
tried  for  high  treafon,  and  condemned  to  fuffer  death, 
without  any  evidence  of  guilt  being  produced  againft: 
either  of  them ;  unlets  that  the  earl  had  quartered  the 
Inns  of  ]£dward  the  Confeifor  on  his  fcutcheon, 
arhich  was  coniidered  as  a  proof  of  his  afpiring  to  the 
rrown,  although  the  practice  and  privilege  of  fo  doing 
sad  been  openly  avowed  by  himfelf,  and  maintained 
by  his  aaceftors.  Surrey  was  immediately  executed, 
ind  an  order  was  iiTued  for  the  execution  of  Norfolk  ; 
but  the  king's  death  happening  ip  the  interval,  no-  A.D.s547« 
dling  farther  was  done  in  the  matter  *\ 

Henry's  health  had  long  been  declining,  and  his 
approaching  diiTolution  had  been  forfecn  by  all  around 
him  for  fome  days ;  but  as  it  had  been  declared  trea« 
Ion  to  foretel  the  king's  death,  no  one  durft  inform 
mm  of  his  condition,  left  he  (hould,  in  the  firft  tranf- 
ports  pf  his  fury,  order  the  author  of  fuch  intelligence 
fo  immediate  punifhment.  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  how-i 
ever,  at  laft  ventured  to  make  known  to  him  the  aw« 
fpl  truth.     He  (ignified  his  reiignation,  and  deiired 
that  Cranmer  might  be  fent  for.     The  primate  came^ 
tiiough  npt  before  the  king  was  fpeechlefs;  but  as  he 
^ill  feemed  to  retain  his  fenfes,  Cranmer  deiired  him 
tp  give  fome  iign  pf  his  dying  in  the  faith  of  Chrift» 
Qe  fqueezed  the  primate's  hand,  and  immediately  ex« 
pired,  in  the  fifty-iixth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty*  ^ 

eighth  of  his  reign  '^ ;  affording,  in  his  end,  aftriking 

ft?.  Biimeti  voL  i.    Fox,  ¥oL  ii.  at.  Burnet.    Herbert. 
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FART  T  ^^^^P'C)  ^^^^  compofure  in  the  hour  of  death  is  not 
y_-^-t^  the  infeparable  charaderiftic  of  a  life  well-fpent,  ooc 
A.D.  1547.  vengeance  in  this  world  the  univerlal  fate  of  Mood- 
thirfty  tyrants.  Happily  we  know,  that  there  ii  a 
ftate  beyond  thegrave,  where  all  accounts  will  be  fet- 
tledy  and  a  tribunal  before  which  every  one  muft  an- 
fwer  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  fl^fh;  otherwife  we 
ihould  be  apt  to  conclude,  from  feeing  the  fame  things 
happen  to  the  juft  and  to  the  unjuft,  to  the  cruel  and 
the  merciful,  that  there  was  no  eye  in  heaven  that  re- 
garded the  adioas  of  man  nor  any  arm  to  punifli. 

But  thehiftory  of  this  reign,  my  dear  Philip,  yields 
other  leflbns  than  thofe  of  a  fpeculative  morality; 
leiTons  which  come  home  to  the  brcaft  of  every  tn* 
gliihman,  and  which  he  ought  to  remember  every  mo- 
ment of  his  exiftence.  It  teaches  us  the  moft  alarm* 
ing  of  all  political  truths;  "  That  abfolute  defpotifia 
•*  may  prevail  in  a  flate,  and  yet  the  form  of  a  free 
<<  conftitution  remain."  Nay,  it  even  leads  us  to  a 
conjcfture  ftill  more  intercfting  to  Britons,  "  Thit 
«'  in  this  country,  an  ambitious  prince  may  moft  fue- 
*•  cefsfully  excrcife  his  tyrannies  under  the  (helter  of 
<<  thofe  barriers  which  the  conftitution  has  placed  as 
«« the  fccurity  of  national  freedom ;  of  our  lives,  our 
**  liberty,  and  our  property.*'    • 

Hekry  changed  the  national  religion,  and,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  fpirit  of  the  laws  of  England.  He 
perpetrated  the  moft  enormous  violences  againft  the 
firft  men  in  the  kingdom ;  he  loaded  the  people  with 
opprefHve  taxes,  and  he  pillaged  them  by  loans,  whick 
it  was  known  he  never  meant  to  repay  ;  but  he  never 
attempted  to  abolilh  the  parliament,  or  even  to  re- 
trench any  of  its  doubtful  privileges.    The  parlia- 

mcfll 
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ment  was  the  prime  mimftcrof  his  tyrannical  adminr-    LETTEm 

firation.     It  authorifcd  his  oppreflive  taxes,  and  ab-    ^     _\f 

fblvcd  him  fro:n  the  payment  of  his  debts  :  it  gave  its  A.  0.1547. 

fandion  to  his  moft  defpotic  and  fanguinary  mea- 

fures;  to  meafures,  which,  of  himfelf,  he  durft  not 

have  carried  into  execution;  or  which,  if  fuppofed  to 

be  merely  the  refult  of  his  own  arbitrary  will,  would 

have  roufcd  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  to  aflert  the  righti 

of  humanity,  and  the  privileges  of  a  free  people:  and 

law  would  have  been  given  10  the  tyrant's  power,  ©r 

(bme  arm  would  have  been  found  bold  enough  to  rid 

the  world  of  fuch  a  icourge,  by  .carrying  vengeanco 

to  his  heart. 

The  conclufion  which  I  mean  to  draw  from  thefe 
fads  and  reafonings  is,  ^nd  it  deferves  our  moft  fe« 
rioos  attention.   That  the  Britilhconftitution,  though 
fo  happily  poifed,  that  no  one  part  of  it  feems  to  pre- 
ponderate; though foadmirablyconftrufted  thatevery 
one  of  the  three  eftates  is  a  check  upon  each  of  the 
odier  two,  and  both  houfes  of  parliament  upon  the 
crown^  though  the  moft  rational  and  perfeA  fyftem 
of  freedom  that  human  wiidom  has  framed,  it  is  no 
pofitive  fecurity  againft  the  defpotifm  of  an  artful  or 
fyranoical  prince;  and  that,  if  Britons  (hould  ever 
become  ilaves,  fuch  an  event  is  not  likely  to  happen^ 
as  in  France,  by  the  abolition  of  our  national  af^ 
feinbly,  but  by  the  corruption  of  its  members ;  by 
Oiaking  that  proud  bulwark  of  our  iberty,  as  in  aa- 
Utent'Rome,  die  means  of  our  fla very.     Our  admir* 
^  ftble  conftitution  is  but  a  gay  curtain  to  conceal  our 
g  llMiilie,  and  the  iniquity  of  our  opprciTors,  unlefs  our 
^  Icattors  are  animated  by  the  fame  fpirit  which  gave  it 
•    birth.     If  they  can  be  ovcr*awed  by  threats,  feduced 
from  their  duty  by  bribes,  or  allured  by  promifes^ 

another 
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another  Henry  maj  rule  ui  with  a  rod  of  iron,  tii 
drencli  once  more  the  fcafibld  With  the  bcft  blood  of 
the  nation  i  the  parliament  will  be  the  humble  and  ft* 
cure  inftrunient  of  hit  tyrannies. 

Ws  muft  now^  mj  dear  Philip,  return  to  the  coa-  I 
tlneot,  where  we  left  Charles  V.  attempting  thatd^  i 
Ipotifm  which  Henry  VIIL  had  accompliihed*  | 


LETTER     LXI. 

Jl  General  Ftew  of  the  Centinent  i/EuROPl:,  inthSi^ik 
Pregrefs  of  the  REFORMATION  in  GERMANY,  frm 
the  fir/I  Meeting  of  the  Council  {^Trbnt,  im  %j^ 
to  the  Peace  of  Religion  concluded  at  PassaUi  m 

IN  confequence  of  the  refolution  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  humble  the  Proteftant  princef,  Ul 
chief  motive,  as  has  been  obferved,  for  concluding  a 
difadvantageous  peace  with  Francis  Lhefeot  ambafla* 
dors  to  Conftantinople,  and  concluded  a  difhonouraUe 
truce  with  Solyman  11.  Heftipulated,  thathiibrodifif 
Ferdinand  Ihould  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Poitt 
for  that  part  of  Hungary  which  ftill  acknowledged  his 
fway,  and  that  the  fultan  Ihould  retain  the  imperial 
and  undifturbcd  polfeilion  of  the  other '.  Charles  it 
the  fanae  time  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Paul  IIL 
the  reigning  pontiff,  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy  ;or| 
in  other  words,  for  oppreffing  the  liberties  of  Gtr^ 
many,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  jurifdifioi 
of  the  Holy  See. 


I.  Barre.  torn.  Tiii.    Atiw.  d§MUr, 
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Meanwhile  a  general  council  had  been  aflembled    letter 


LXL 


«t  Trent}  by  the  authority  of  the  pope^  in  order  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  religion.  But  the  Proteftantt,  A«D.  i54«. 
though  they  had  appealed  to  a  general  council,  refufed 
to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  this,  which  they  were 
feofible  was  convoked  to  condemn,  not  to  examine 
their  opinions.  The  proceedings  of  the  council  con- 
firmed them  in  this  refolution ;  they  therefore  re- 
nounced all  connexion  with  it ;  and  as  they  had  dif* 
covered  ,the  emperor's  ambitious  views^  they  begaa 
to  prepare  for  their  own  defence. 

The  emperor,  whofe  fehemes  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
•xecation,  though  much  chagrined  at  this  obftinacy^ 
fmothered  his  refentment ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  time, ' 
he  attempted  anew  thatdiflimulation  which  he  had  fo 
often  praftifed  with  fuccefs.  He  affured,  and  endea- 
voured to  perfuade  the  princcsof  the  Smalkaldicleague, 
that  he  had  no  deiign  to  abridge  their  fpiritual  liberty. 
It  being  impolfible  however,  to  conceal  his  military 
preparations,  he  declared,  That  he  took  arms,  not 
in  a  religious,  but  in  a  civil  quarrel ;  not  to  opprefs 
thoie  who  continued  to  behave  as  quiet  and  dutiful 
fubjeAs,  but  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  fuch  as  had 
dirown  off*  all  fenfe  of  that  fubordination  in  which 
they  were  placed  under  him,  as  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.  But  the  fubftance  of  his  treaty  with  the 
pope,  coming  to  light,  thefe  artifices  did  not  long  im* 
pofe  on  the  greater  and  founder  part  of  the  Proteftant 
confederacy.  Its  more  intelligent  members  faw,  that 
BOt  only  the  fuppreffion  of  the  reformed  religion, 
lot  the  extinAion  of  the  German  liberties  was  in- 
Deoded ;  and  as  they  determined  neither  to  renounce 
iiofe  facred  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  they 
lad  attained  by  means  fo  wonderful,  nor  to  abandon 

thofe 
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PART  I.    tliofc  Civil  rights  which  had  been  tranfmitted  to  Aem 

^r-^^    from  their  anceftors,  they  had  immediately  reconrib 
•    •  y^^  jQ  ^^^^  x^ 

In  the  meantime  the  death  of  Luther,  their  great 
apoftle,  threw  the  German  Proteftants  into  rouchcon- 
flernation,  and  hlled  the  Catholics  with  excefliveiod 
even  indecent  joy;  neither  party  refieding,  that  his 
opinions  were  now  fo  firmly  rooted,  as  to  ftaod  ii 
no  farther  need  of  his  foftering  hand.  The  membea 
of  the  Smalkaldic  league  were  alfodifcouraged  bytk 
little  fuccefs  of  their  negociations  with  foreign  coorti; 
having  applied  in  vain  for  afliftancei  not  only  to  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  butte 
the  kings  of  Prance  and  England.  But  they  found  it 
home  no  difficulty  in  bringing  a  fufficient  force  utD 
the  field. 

Germany  abounded  at  that  time  in  inhabitantt. 
The  feudal  inftituiions  fublilted  in  full  force,  and  en- 
abled the  nobles  to  call  out  their  numerous  vaflals,  vd 
to  put  them  in  motion  on  the  fliorteft  warning.  The 
martial  fpirit  of  liie  people  not  broken  or  enervated 
by  the  introduftion  of  commerce  and  arts,  had  ac- 
quired additional  vigour  during  the  continual  wan  in 
which  they  had  been  employed,  for  half  a  century, 
either  by  the  emperors  or  the  kings  of  France.  On 
every  opportunity  of  entering  upon  aftion,  they  wcie 
accuflomed  to  run  eagerly  to  arms :  and  to  every  ftand- 
ard  that  was  ere  ft  cd,  volunteers  flocked  from[all  qoar* 
ters.  Zeal  lecondcd  on  this  occafion  their  native  ar- 
dour, Men,  on  whom  the  doftrines  of  the  Reforott* 
tion  had  made  that  deep  impreflion  which  accoropaotei 
truth  when  firft  difcovered,  prepared  to  maintain  it 
with  proportional  courage;  and  among  a  warlike peo> 

2.  Slcid.    Thuan,    Father  Pail. 
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pic,  hzffoni 

the  Refiner  of  Ku^ioa  aal  a^atr  vexc  ikc ; 

Ibr  dnvisj  i^  fnr£.  TbecQaib5e7«(tt«ci«ti^Cfl«-»  A.U.^»t»^ 

fan  able,  ia  m  fe^-  vceks  to  i&sibSc  as  azoiT  of 

icTcaty  tSna^rv'  iacc  aac  »aam  k—Aici  hoctit^fio^ 

Tided  VU&  cicrj  ikirj  mcztHuj  ibr  &c  opcsaiioaa  of 


Thi  tJipciw  was  la  ao  coaditioa  to  refift  focd  a 
Ibffce :  aad  luid  tke  Proccftaais  imoMdiatd j  proccodtJ 
ID  hoftiiidesy  tbej  mig^(  have  diAatcd  Aeir  ova 
teimi.  Bat  tliej  improdeatlj  negocaatcd  inAtaJ  of 
a&io^  till  Ckarlci  received  fopplics  froai  luly  aod 
tlie  Low  Couotrics.  He  ftiU,  hoveTer^  caQtioofl  j  de« 
dined  a  battle,  trufting  that  difeord  and  the  want  of 
money  would  oblige  the  confederates  to  dilpcrfe% 
Meantime,  he  hinifclf  began  to  faflfer  from  the  want 
€>f  forage  and  provifioos.  Great  numbers  of  hit  fo« 
reign  troops,  nnaccnftomed  to  the  climate,  or  the  food 
of  Germany,  were  become  unfit  for  fervtcc ;  and  it 
ftlll  remained  a  doubtful  point,  whether  his  fteadineft 
was  moft  likel J  to  fail,  or  the  zeal  of  the  confederates 
to  be  exhaufted,  when  an  unexpefted  event  decided 
the  conteft,  and  occafioned  a  fatal  reverfo  in  their 
affairs. 

Sevi&AL  of  the  proteftant  princes,  over«awed  bf 
the  emperor^s  power,  had  remained  neutral ;  while 
otbcr«,  allured  by  the  profpeft  of  advantage,  had  vo« 
lontarily  entered  into  his  fervice.  Among  the  latter 
was  Maurice,  marquis  of  Mifnia  and  Thuringia,  of 
the  houfe  of  Saxony  ;  a  man  of  bold  ambition,  txtenk 
five  views;  and  profound  political  talents.  After 
many  conferences  with  Charlcf,  and  hit  minifttri,  hf 

3.  tfokead.  lib.  iii.    Thtitr.  I. 

Vol.  II.  A  a  condudtd 
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conclodcd  a  treaty,  b^which  he  engaged  to  concur 
^T^^'^^TT^^  10  aflifting  th«  emperor  as  a  faithful  fubjcft;  and 
Charles,  in  return,  ftipulated  to  beftow  on  him  all 
the  fpoils  of  his  relation  and  bcnefa«9or,  the  eledor 
of  Saxony,  his  dignities  as  well  as  territories. 

These  engagements,  however,  fo  contradictory  to 
all  that  is  juft  and  honourable  among  men,  Maurice 
was  able  to  conceal,  as  tiiey  had  been  formed  with 
the  moft  myfterious  fccrccy.  And  fo  perfcft  a  maficr 
was  he  in  the  art  of  dtflimulation,  that  the  confede- 
rates, notwithflanding  his  declining  all  connexion 
with  them,  and  his  fingular  afliduity  in  paying  court 
to  the  emperor,  fccni  to  have  entertained  no  fufpicioa 
of  his  defigns !  —  The  eleftor  of  Saxony,  when  he 
marched  to  join  his  aflbciates,  even  committed  his 
dominions  to  the  proteftion  of  Maurice,  who  under* 
took  the  charge  with  an  infidious  appearance  of  friend- 
Ihip,  But  fcarce  had  the  confederates  taken  the  field, 
whtn  he  began  to  confult  with  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
man<,  how  to  invade  thofe  dominions  he  had  engaged 
to  defend  ;  and  no  fooner  did  he  receive  a  copy  of  the 
imperial  ban  denounced  againd  his  coufin  and  his 
father-in-law,  the  elcftor  of  Saxony  and  the  land- 
grave of  Helfe,  as  leaders  of  the  confederacy,  th^n  he 
fuddcnly  entered  one  part  of  theelcftorial  territories, 
at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  while  Ferdinand 
with  an  army  of  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  over- 
ran the  other  ♦. 

The  news  of  this  violent  invafion,  s^nd  the  fucccfi 
of  Maurice,  who  in  a  fliort  time  made  himfelf  maf- 
tcr  of  the  whole  elcftoratc  of  Saxony,  except  Wittcro- 
berg,   Gotha,  and  Eifenacii,  no  fooner  reached  the 

4-  lil.  ibid. 
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camp  of  tfac  coofedcratcs  than  they  were  filled  with    letter 
ftftotoifliment  aod  terror.    The  cledtoniiDnaediately    n^^'_f 
propoTed  to  return  home  With  his  troops,  in  order  to  A.D.  1546* 
recover  his  hereditary  dominioos ;   add  hfs  aSbciate»/ 
forgetting^  that  it  was  the  union  of  their  forces  which 
bad  hitherto  rendered  the  confederacy  formidable, 
and  more  than  once  pblig^  the  Imper\alilU  to  think 
of  quitting  the  iield,  coofcnted  to  his  propofal  of  di- 
viding the  army; 

Ulm,  one  of  the  chirf  cities  of  Suabia,  highly  dif-' 
tinguifhed  by  its  zeal  for  the  Smaikaldic  league,  Tub- 
mitted  to  the  emperor.  An  example  once  fet  for  de« 
ferling  the  common  caufe,  the  reft  of  the  memberr 
became  inftantly  impatient  to  follow  ir,  and  feemed 
afraid  left  others,  by  getting  the  ftart  of»  them  in  re- 
ttifning  to  their  allegiance,  fhould  on  that  account 
obiain  more  favourable  terms.  All  the  terms^j  however, 
were  fufficiently  fcvcre.  Charles,  being  in  great  want 
df  mo:ney,  not  on1f  impofed  heavy  fines  upon  the 
princes  and  cities  that  had  taken  arms  againft  him^ 
bnt  obliged  them  to  deliver  up  their  artillery  and 
warlike  ftores,  and  to  admit  garrifoas  iAto  their 
principal  towns  and  places  of  ftrength  5.  Tiius  a 
Qpnfederacy,  fo  powerful  lately  as  to  (l^ake  the  impe- 
rial throne,  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  difiblved  in  the 
^nce  of  a  few  weeks  ;  fcarce  any  of  the  aiTociates  now 
Fcmaining  in  arms,  except  the  elcftor  of  Saxony,  and  a.  D.  1547. 
the  landgrave  of  HciTc,  who  the  emperor  was  at  no 
pains  to  reconcile^  having  marked  them  out  as  tho 
viAims  of  hit  vengeance. 

McANWHiLR  the  ele£tor  having  expelled  the  in« 
taders  from  Saxony^  not  only  recoverod  in  a  ihor( 

5.  Sleidan.    ThoaD.    Mem.  di  Rioter, 

A  a  a  time 
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time  pofleffioD  of  hit  own  territoricft  but  over-nii 
Mifnia,  and  ftripped  hit  rival  of  all  that  belonged  to 
him,  except  Drefden  and  Leipfic ;  while  Maarioe, 
obliged  to  abandon  the  field  to  fuperior  force  and  to 
(huthimfclf  up  in  hit  capiul,  difpatched  courier  aftef 
courier  to  the  emperor,  reprefenting  his  4pug^roiii 
fituation,  and  foliciting  him  with  the  moft  eanteft 
importunity  to  march  immedialy  to  hit  relief. 

But  many  caufes  conCpired  to  prevent  the  emperor 
from  inftantly  taking  any  effeAual  ftep  in  favour  of 
hit  ally.  His  army  was  diminifhcd  by  the  departure 
of  the  Flemings,  and  by  the  number  of  garrilbiis 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  throw  into  the  towos 
that  had  capitulated  ;  and.  the  pope  now  perceivii^ 
that  ambition  not  religion,  was  the  chief  motive  of 
Charles*«,hoft  ill  ties  had  weakened  the  imperial  amny 
fiill  farther,  by  unexpededly  recalling  his  troops. 

Alarmbd  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  Charles,  Paul 
began  to  tremblei  and  not  without  reafon,  for  the  li- 
berties of  Italy.  Francis  alfo,  the  emperor's  ancient 
rival,  had  obfervcd  with  deep  concern,  the  humiliation 
of  Germany,  and  was  become  fenlible,  that  if  fome 
vigorous  and  timely  efTort  was  not  made,  Charles  moft 
foon  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  power  as  would  enable 
him  to  give  law  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  He  therefore 
rcfolved  to  form  fuch  a  combination  againft  the  em- 
peror as  (hould  put  a  (top  to  his  dangerous  career.  He 
accordingly  ncgociated  for  this  purpofc  with  Solymaa 
II.  with  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  with  England. 
He  encouraged  the  ele£tor  of  Saxony  and  the  land* 
grave  of  Hcfle,  by  remiuing  them  confiderable  funis, 
to  continue  the  ftruggic  for  their  liberties  :  he  levied 
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troops  lb  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  he  contrafted 
for  aconfiderabk  body  of  Swifs  mercenaries  \ 

MeASuaEsfocomplicatedcouldnotefcapethe  em- 
peror's obfervation,  nor  fail  to  alarm  him  :  and  the 
news  of  a  confpiracy  at  Genoa,  where  Fiefcoi  coant 
of  Lavigna,  an  ambitiouf  young  nobleman,  had  al- 
inoft  overtarned  the  government  in  one  night,  contri<» 
butcd  yet  farther  to  divert  Charles  from  marching 
immediately  into  Saxony,  as  he  was  uncertain  how 
loon  he  might  be  obliged  to  lead  his  forces  into  Italy* 
The  politic  Maurice,  however,  found  means  to  fave 
liimfelf  during  this  delay,  by  a  pretended  negociatioa 
with  his  injured  kinfman  ;  while  the  death  of  Francis  L 
which  happened  before  he  was  able  to  carry  any  of 
his  fchemes  into  execution,  together  with  the  final 
extinAion  of  Ficfco's  confpiracy,  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  celebrated  Andrew  Doria,  equally  a  friend  to  the 
emperor  and  republic,  encouraged  Charles  to  aft 
with  vigour  in  Germany ;  moreefpecially  as  he  fore- 
faw  that  Henry  II.  who  had  fucceeded  his  father  in  the 
throne  of  France,  though  a  prince  of  vigour  and  abi- 
lity, would  be  fo  much  occupied  at  home  in  forming 
bis  new  miniftry,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  for 
ibme  time  either  from  the  negociations  or  perfonal 
efforts  of  that  young  monarch. 

This  interval  of  fccurity  the  emperor  fcized  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  eleftor  and  the  landgrave ;  and  as  he 
was  uncertain  how  long  the  calm  might  continue,  he 
inftantly  marched  into  Saxony,  at  the  head  of  fix* 
teen  thoufand  veterans.  'I'hc  eleaor^s  forces  were 
more  numerous,  but  they  were  divi<led.  Charles  did 
not  allow  them  time  to  aflemble.    He  attacked  the 

«.  Id.  ibid. 
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niatn  body  at  Mulhaufen^  near  Mulherg ;  dejpated  it 
after  an  obftinate  difpucey  and  took  the  eledor  pri* 
foner    The  captive  prince  was  immediately  condufi- 
ed  to  the  emperor,  whom  .he  -found  Aanding  OB  tbe 
field  of  battle^  in  the  full  exultation  of  viAory.  The 
cledoi  *s  behaviour,  even  in  bis.prcfent  unfortunate  and 
humbling  condition,  was  alike  equal,  magnaoimouSi 
and  decent.     It  was  worthy  of  his  gallant  zcfiftaacc 
He  alike  avoided  a  fuUen  pride  and  a  mean  fubmiffioik 
**  The  fortune  of  war,"  faid  he,  •*  moft  gracious  cm- 
<<  peror,  has  made  me  your  prflbner,  and  I  hope  to  be 
*'  treated" — Here  Charles  rudely  interrupted  hiiD  :— 
>^  And  am  I  tlicn,  at  lad,  acknowledged  to  be  erapc* 
<<  ror  ?  Charles  of  Ghent  w.ait  the  only  title  you  latdf 
<*  allowed  me.  You  fhali  be  treated  as  you  dcfcrvc!" 
turning  from   him  with   a    haughty    air.     To  this 
cruel  repulfc  the  king  of  the  Romans  added  reproaches 
in  his  own  name,  uiing  cxpreilions  ftill  more  harik 
and  inlulting.    The  elector  made  no  reply  ;  but  with 
an  unaltered  countenance,  which  difcovercd  neither 
aftonifliment  nor  drje£tion,  accompanied  the  Spanifli 
foldiers  appointed  to  guard  him". 

The  emperor  fpccilily  marcht*d  towards  Wittcro- 
bcrg  (the  capital,  in  that  age,  of  the  ele£lorai  branch 
of  the  Saxon  fair/ily)  hopin*;  that  while  tlic  confter- 
nation  occafioncd  by  his  viftory  was  ftill  recent,  tbe 
inhabitants  would  fuhmit  as  foon  as  he  appeared  be- 
fore their  w^lls.  But  Sybilla  of  CIcves,  t!ic  clcflor's 
wife,  a  woman  ecjually  diftinj^uilhcd  by  her  virtue 
and  abilities,  inftead  of  obeying  the  imperial  fum- 
mons,  or  ahandoninghcrrdf  to  tears  and  lamentation 
on  account  of  her  hulband's  inisfortunes,  animated  the 

7.  Hortenf.  dt  Btll.  Gtrm,    RoUrtron,  Ili/I,  CinrUt  V.  book  Ix- 
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sitizeos  by  her  example,  as  well  as  exhortation,  to  ft  ^^7J^^ 
p>igoroiu  defence ;  and  Charles,  finding  that  he  could  ^  ^  j 
lot  fuddcnly  reduce  the  place  by  force,  had  recourfc  A.I).  1547. 
:o  means  at  once  ungenerous  and  unvvarlike,  but  more 
ncpeditious  and  certain.  He  fummoned  Sybillaafe- 
:ond  time  to  open  the  gates;  informing  her,  that  in 
rafe  of  refufal,  the  eledor  ihould  anfwer  with  his  head 
For  her  obftinacy.  And,  in  order  to  convince  her  that 
be  was  in  earneft,  he  brought  his  prilbner  to  an  in|* 
naediate  trial,  fubjefting  the  greateft  prince  in  the  em* 
pire  to  the  jurifdi^iion  of  a  court  martial  compofed  of 
$pani(b  and  Italian  officers ;  who  founding  their 
charge  againft  him  upon  the  imperial  ban,  a  fcntencc 
pronounced  by  the  fole  authority  of  Charles,  and 
dkftituteof  every  legal  formality  which  could  render 
U  valid,  prefumed  the  eledor  conviSed  of  treafon 
aind  rebellion,  and  condemned  him  to  fuffii^r  death 
by  being  beheaded  *• 

Frederic  was  amufinghimfelf  in  playing  at  cheis 
wiih  his  fcUow-prifoner,  Erneft  of  Brunfwic,  when 
this  decree  was  iniimated  to  him.  He  paufed  for  a 
naoment,  though  without  any  fymptomof  furprize  or 
terror  ;  and  after  taking  notice  of  the  irregularity  as 
pircll  AS  injuftice  of  the  proceedings  againft  him,  '^  It 
•*  is  eafy,'*  faid  he,  '*  to  comprehend  the  emperor's 
•*  fcbeme.  I  muft  die  becaufe  Wittcmbcrg  refufes  to 
(<  furrender  :  and  I  will  lay  down  my  life  with  plea- 
**  fure,  if  by  thatfacrifice  I  can  preferve  the  dignity 
^*  of  my  houfe,  and  tranfmit  to  my  poiierity  the  ia« 
*«  heritance  which  I  received  from  my  anceftors. 
<<  Heaven  grant,"  continued  he,  <<  that  this  fentence 
*^  may  affeA  my  wife  and  children  no  more  than  it 
'<  does  me  !  that  they  may  not,  for  the  fake  of  adding 

8.  Id.  ibid. 
A  a  4  <<  a  few 
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^^  t  few  yean  to  a  life  already  too  long,  renounce  ho*   i; 
•*  notrs  and  territories  which  they  were  bom  to  pof«   r 
<<  fefs!**     He  then  turned  to  his  antagonift,  chiU 
lenged  hio)  to  continue  the  game,  and  played  with  hit 
Bfual  attention  and  ingenuity  9. 

It  happened  as  the  eleAor  had  feared  :  the  account 
of  bis  condemnation  was  not  received  with  the  fame  f' 
indiflfie^ence  at  Wittemberg.    Sybilla,  who  had  fop* 
ported  with  fucb  undaunted  fortitude  her  hufband'i 
misfortunes,  while  fhe  imagined  his  perfon  was  free 
from  danger,  felt  all  her  refolution  fail,  the  momeat 
bis  life  was  threatened.  Anxious  for  his  fafety,  ibe 
defpifed  every  other  confideration  ;  and  was  willing  to 
make  any  facrifice,  in  order  to  ap|>eare  the  rage  of  «i 
incenfed  conqueror.  Meantime  Charles,   perceiving 
that  the  expedient  he  had  tried  began  to  produce  the  t 
intended  efFeft,  fell  by  degrees  from  his  former  iirm«  | 
nefs,  and  allowed  himfelfto  foften  into  promifesofclc- 1 
mency  and  forgivenefs,  if  the  elcAor  would  fhew  him-  ^ 
felf  worthy  of  favour,   by  fuhmitting  to  certain  con- 
ditions. Frederic,  on  whom  the  confideration  of  what 
he  himfelf  might  fuifer  had  made  no  impreflion,  wai 
melted  by  the  tears  of  a  wife  whom  he  loved.    He 
could  not  refift  the  entreaties  of  his  family.  In  com- 
pliance with  their  repeated  folicitations,  he  agreed  to 
articles  of  accommodation,  which  he  would  otherwife 
have  rejeSed  with  dirdain;--to  reiign  the  eleftonl 
dignity,   to  put  the  imperial  troops  immediately  in 
poffeffion  of  his  capital,  and  to  remain  the  emperor's 
prifoner.  In  return  for  thefe  important  conceflions,  the 
emperor  promifed,  not  only  to  fpare  his  life,  but  to 
f^U^  on  bim  apd  bis  pofterity  the  city  of  (jotba  and 

y  Tlnuniw,  lib.  u 
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it!  territory,  together  with  a  reTcnue  of  fifty  thoufand  lf/itei. 
florint  ••.  The  Saxon  eleftorate  was  inftantlybtftow-  ^     -j-m^ 
cd  upon  Maurice.     This  facriiicei  though  wfth  no  A.D.  1547* 
froall  reluAance^  Charles  was  obliged  to  make  :  as  it 
would  neither  have  been  fafe  nor  prudent  to  violate 
his  engagements  with  a  warlike  prince,  whom  he  had 
feduced  by  ambitious  hopes  to  abandon  his  natural 
allies*,   and  whofe  friendfhip  was  (till  neceflary. 

The  landgrave  of  HeiTe,  Maurice's  father-in-law, 
was  ftill  in  arms,  but  he  thought  no  more  of  refiftance. 
Alarmed  atjthe  fate  of  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  his  only 
care  was  how  to  procure  favourable  terms  from  the 
emperor,  whom  he  now  viewed  as  a  conqueror,  to 
whofe  will  there  was  a  neceflity  of  fubmitting.  Mau- 
rice encouraged   this  tame  fpirit,    by   magnifying 
Charles's  power,  and  boafting  of  his  own  intereft  with 
bis  viAorious  ally.  The  landgrave  accordingly  threw 
himfelf  at  the  emperor's  feet,  after  ratifying  what 
terms  he  was  pleafed  to  impofe,  Maurice  and  the 
fleAor  of  Brandenburg  being  fureties  for  his  perfonal 
freedom.    But  his  fubmiffion  was  no  fooner  made, 
than  Charles  ordered  him  to  be  arretted,  and  detained 
prifoner  under  the  cuftody  of  a  Spanifh  guard  ;  and 
when  the  elcAor  and  Maurice,  filled  with  indignation 
at  being  made  the  inftruments  of  deceiving  and  ruin^ 
ing  their  friend,  reprefented  the  infamy  to  which  they 
would  be  expofed,  unlefs  the  landgrave  was  fet  at  It- 
berty  ;  that  they  were  bound  to  procure  his  releafe, 
having  pledged  their  faith  to  that  efFe£t,  and  even  en- 
gaged their  own  peribns  as  fureties  for  his,   the  em- 
peror, who  no  longer  ftood  in  need  of  their  fervices, 
coolly  replied,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  parti* 

xa  Du  Moot,  C0rfi  Di/im,  torn.  iy. 
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P^RT  I.  cular  or  private  tranfaJions  with  tbc  Ian<Igravc,  dot 
^^/,  ' '  w?i>  his  condu^  to  be  reguiateu  by  thrirs.  "  i  tnow,*' 
•()decl  be,  in  a  decifive  tone,  '<  what  I  myfj^lf  have 
*'  procnifcd  ;  for  that  alone  1  ^m  aniwcrahle  *'." 
Tbefe  words  put  an  end  to  the  confercace^  and  aU 
•future  entreaties  proved  incfTcffiluaU 

CHARLEsbaviog now  in  bis  power  the  twogrcatcft 
princes  or  the  empire,  carried  them  about  with  him 
io  triumph  ;  and  having  humbled  all  whom  he  had 
Dot  attached  to  his  intercjd,  proceeded  to  exercife  the 
TJghts  of  a  conqueror.  He  ordci:cd  his  troops  to  Cciu 
.the  artillery  and  inilitary  ftores  of  all  wlio  had  beca 
,iDembprs  of  t,hf  Smalkaldic  league  ;  and  he  levied,  bf 
his  fole  authority,  large  fums,  as  well  upon  thofe  who 
bad  ferved  him  with  6delity^  as  upon  fuch  as  had  ap* 
peared  in  arms  agaihft  him.  Upon  the  former,  as 
theiir  contingent  towards  a  wa^r  undertaken,  as  he  pre- 
ten4c^>  for  the  common  benefit ;  upon  the  latter,  as 
a  fine,  by  way  of  puniflimefjit,  for  their  rebellion.  His 
^brother  Ferdinand  tyrannized  with  ftill  more  feverity 
over  his  Bohemian  fubjcfls,  who  had  taken  arms  in 
fuppoct of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  :  he  ftript 
them  of  all  their  ancient  privileges,  and  loaded  them 
with  oppreffive  taxes  «*• 

The  good  fortune,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the 
Star  of  the  houfeof  Auftria,  was  now  at  its  height. 
The  emperor  having  humbled,  and,  as  he  imagined, 
fubdued  the  independent  ipirir  of  the  Germans,  fum- 
moned  a  diet  lo  unci  at  Auglburg,  *'  in  order  to  com- 
*'  pofe  finally  the  controvcrtics  with  regard  to  rcli* 
*'  gion,  which  had  (blong  difturbedthe  empire  ;"  or, 

IX    Thuanus,  lib.  iv.     Struv.  C»rfs,     Ifjfi,  Germ,  torn.  ii.       Ii.  li 
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iflOtber  words,  to  enflave  the  minds  of  thofc  whofe  irETTKR 
perfoBS  and  properties  were  already  at  bis  difpofah  ^^^^^^_^ 
He  durft  not,  however,  commit  to  the  free  fuffrage  of  A^O.  1541K 
the  Germans,  broken  as  their  fpirit  was  by  fubjedion^ 
«the  determination  of  a  matter  fo  intercfting.  He 
therefore  entered  the  cit^  at  the  head  of  his  Spanifh 
troops,  and  affigned  them  quarters  there.  He  can- 
toned the  reil  of  his  army  in  the  adjacent  villages; 
^nd  he  took  polfefnon  by  force  of  the  cathedral,  tOr 
gether  ^ith  one  of  the  principal  churches,  where  hi^ 
j>riefls  re.cftabUfhed  with  great  pomp  the  rites  of  the 
J&omilh  worfliip.  Thefe  preliminary  fteps  being 
(taken,  in  order  to  intimidate  ^he  members,  and  to 
^a)Le;them  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  pleafure, 
he  opened  the  diet  with  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  pointed 
.out  the  fatal  efFe£ls  of  the  religious  difleufions  which 
.had.  arifcn  in  Germany;  exhorted  them  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  gc^neral  coonpl,  which  he  hafl 
taken  fo  much  pains  to  procure ;  and  to'  Hand  the 
-award  of  an  afiembly  t5  which  they  had' originally 
•appealed,  as  having,  the. fole  right  of  judgment  ia  the 
«9fe. 

BOT  the  council,  to  which  Charles  wifhed  to  rt(%t 
all  controverfics, .  bad  un/dorgone  by  this  time  a  vio- 
lent change.     The  fame  jealoufy,   which  had  mac^ 

.the  pope  recall  his  troops,  had  alio  ipade  him  franflafe 
the  council  to  Bologna,  a  city  fubjeS  to  his  own  ju- 

•  rifdiftion.  The  diet  ,pf  Augfburg,  over-awed  by 
threats,  and  influenced  by  promifes,  peutioned  the 
pope,  at  the  emperor's  deiirr,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Germanic  body,  to  enjoin  the  prelates  who  had 

•retired  to  Bologna,  to  return  again  to  Trent,  and  re- 
new their  deliberations  in  that  place.  But  Paul  eluded 
the  demand.  He  made  the  fathers  at  Bologna,  to 
whom  he  referred  the  petition  of  the  diet,  put  a  direft 

negative 
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FART  I.    negative  upon  the  requeft;  and  Charles^  as  he  could 
]h -.-"   '    no  longer  hope  to  acquire  fuch  an  afcendant  in  die 
council  as  to  render  it  fubfervient  to  his  ambitiooi 
aim,  and  to  prevent  the  authority  of  fo  venerable  an 
A.IXI54S.  aflembly  from  being  turned  againft  him,  ftnt  two 
Spantfh  lawyers  to  Bologna,  who,  in  prefence  of  tbe 
legates,  proteftcd.  That  the  tranflation  of  thecouod 
to  that  place  had  been  unneceflfary,  and  founded  oa 
falfe,  or  frivolous  pretexts;  that  while  it  continued  to 
meet  there,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  unlawful  aod 
fchifmatical  conventicle,  and  all  its  decifions  held  ool 
and  yoid ;  and  that  as  the  pope,  together  with  the  cor* : 
rupt  ecclefiaftics  who  depended  upon  him  (thoTe  who 
depended  upon  Charles  having  remained  at  Trent)  ^ 
had  abandoned  the  care  of  the  church,  the  emperor  as  ^ 
its  protedor,  would  employ  all  the  power  which  God  , 
had  committed  to  him,  in  order  to  prefcrve  it  froia| 
thofe  calamities  with  which  it  was  threatened. 

Ik  confequenceof  this  refolution,  Charles  employ- 
ed fome  divines  of  known  abilities  and  learning  to  pr^ 
pare  a  fyftem  of  doftrine,  which  he  prefcnted  to  the 
diet,  as  what  all  fliould  conform  to,   '<  until  a  coon- 
**  cil,  fuch  as  they  wifhed   for,   could  be  called." 
Hence  the  name  Interim,  by  which  this  fyftem  is  ^ 
known.   It  was  conformable  in  almpft  every  article  to  ^ 
the  tenets  of  the  Romith  church,  and  the  Romifll  | 
rites  were  enjoined ;  but  all  difputed  doArines  were  \ 
expreflTed  in  the  fofceft  words,  in  fcripture  pbrafes,  or  t 
in  terms  of  ftudied  ambiguity.     In  regard  to  twOjj 
points  only,  feme  relaxation  of  popiih    rigour  was  \ 
granted,    and  fome    latitude   in    pradice  admitted. 
Such  eccleiiadics  as  had  married,  and  did  not  chufe  to 
part  from  their  wives,  were  allowed  nevertheleft  to 
perform  their  Ucrcd  fundions ;  and  thofc  provinces 

which 
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vKich  hid  be  to  of  the  cup  at    ^^^^ 

vcnasoflhcbr L.a         iDioa,  were  ftiU  ia-    |_    -^ 

lulged  the  priTikge  of  recci  ri  '•  a.  D.  1541. 

This  treadle  beiog  read  ia  prefeace  of  the  aiem* 
lers*  accordiag  to  form,  die  ardibifliop  of  Meats, 
irefideat  of  the  eledoral  college,  roTe  up  haftily,  it 
boa  IS  it  WIS  fiaiflied,  lad  hiTiog  thiaked  the  empe* 
"or  for  his  uaweiried  eadeiTours  to  reftore  peace  to 
Jie  chorch,  %aified,  ia  the  asoie  of  the  diet,  thetr 
ipprobatioB  of  the  fjftem  of  dofirioe  which  his  ioi* 
peril!  Majefty  hid  prepared,  together  with  their  rtfo* 
Imioa  of  ooaformiag  to  it  ia  every  pardcular.  Aad 
ibhoogh  the  whole  aflembiy  was  amaxed  at  a  dedara* 
doa  Co  aaprecedcated  aad  oaooaftitudoaal,  as  well  as 
•I  the  eIeAor*s  prrfuoipdoB,  ia  preteadiag  to  deliver 
&e  feafe  of  the  diet  upoa  a  poiat  which  had  aoc  hi- 
dierto  beea  the  fabjeft  of  coafalutioa  or  debate,  aot 
one  meoiber  had  the  courage  to  coatndiA  what  he 
had  faid.  Charles  therefore  held  the  archbi(hop*s  de« 
daradoa  to  be  a  ratificatioa  of  the  Imurim^  aad  pre- 
pared  to  eaforce  the  obfcnraace  of  it  as  a  decree  of  the 
^oipire '  • 

The  laterim  was  accordingly  publiflied,  immedi- 
itely  after  the  diflblution  of  the  diet,  in  the  German 
«  well  as  in  the  Latin  language;  but,  like  all  conci* 
iatiag  fchemes  propofcd  tomea  heated  by  difputadon, 
(  pleafed  neither  party.  The  Proteftants  thought  it 
granted  too  little  indulgence;  the  Catholics,  too 
feoch ;  both  were  diflatisiicd.  The  emperor,  how* 
^ver,  fond  of  his  plan,  adhered  to  his  refolution  of 
^rrying  it  into  execution.    But  this  proved  one  of 

Ij.  Fftther  Patil,  li^.  lii.     GoId&H.     CtHf.  Im/,  vol  i. 
r^.  Id.  Ibid. 

the 
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PART  I-  the  moft  difficult  aud  dangerous  undertakings  in  bis 
A.  D.  154S.  '"^^S"  ?  ^^^  although  three  Proieftant  princes,  Maurice, 
the  eleftor  Pabtine,  and  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg, 
agreed  to  receive  the  Interim,  feveral  others  remoD- 
ftrated  againft  it :  and  the  free  cities,  with  one  voice, 
joined  in  refufing  to  admit  it,  till  force  taught  then 
fubmiffion.  Awgfl>urg  and  Ulm  being  barbaroufljr 
ftript  of  their  privileges,  on  account  of  their  oppofi- 
tion,  many  other  cities  feigned  compliance.  But  ihii 
obedience,  extorted  by  the  rigour  of  authority,  pro- 
duced no  change  in  the  fentiments  of  the  Germani. 
They  fubmitted  with  reluAance  to  the  power  that  ojw 
prciTed  them  ;  and  although  for  a  time  tliey  concealed 
their  refcntment,  it  was  daily  gathering  force,  aiuf 
foon  broke  forth  with  a  violence  that  fhook  the  Impe- 
rial throne, 

In  this  moment  of  general  fubmiffion  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  elc6tor  of  Saxony,  though  the  em- 
peror's  prifoncr,  and  tempted  both  by  threats  ancf  W- 
promifes,  refufed  to  lend  his  fan£)ion  to  the  Interim,  f 
His  rcafons  were  thofe  of  a  philofophcr,  not  of  a  bigot. 
After  declaring  his  fixed  belief  in  the  doftriricsof  the 
Reformation,  "  1  cannot  now,"  faid  he,  **  in  my  old 
«*  age,  abandon  the  principles  for  which  I  early  con- 
•*  tended;  nor,  in  order  to  procure  freedom  during!  [ 
**  few  declining  years,  will  I  betray  that  good  caufc, 
**  on  account  of  which  I  have  fufFcred  fo  much,  and 
"  am  ftill  willing  to  fufFcr  :  belter  for  me  to  enjoy, 
*'  in  this  foliiude,  the  cfteem  of  virtuous  men,  tog^ 
**  thcr  with  the  approbation  of  ray  own  confciencc, 
**  than  to  return  into  the  world  with  the  imputation 
"  and  guilt  of  apoftacy,  to  difgrace  and  imbitter  ibc 
**  remainder  of  my  days  ■$  !'* 

15.  Sicid.  p.  461.    RobcitfoD,  CUrit*  K  book  ix. 
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The  contents  cf  the  Interim  were  no  fooncr  knowa  LETTER 
Rome,  tnati  'the  members  of  ilie  facrcd  college  were  t_  ^  ^ 
cd  with  rage  and  indignation.  Tlicy  e;iclaimcd  A.IXi54l« 
ainft  the  cmpcvov's  prophane  encroachment  on  the 
icrdotal  funiTtion,  in  prcfuming,  with  the  concur- 
ice  of  an  aflbmhly  of  laymen,  to  diefinc  articles  of 
rh,  and  regulate  modes  of'worfhip.  1  hey  corn- 
red  this  ralh  deed  to  that  of  Uzziah,  who,  with  aa 
hallowed  hand,  had  totjched  the  ark  of  God,  But 
e  pojic,  whole  judgment  was  improved  by  longer 
pcricncc  in  great  tranfaftions,  and  more  extenfivc 
nervation  of  human  affairs,  though  difpleafcd  at  the 
dperor^s  encroachment  on  his  jurifdiftion,  viewed 
;c  matter  with  more  indifference.  He  perceived 
fat  Charles,  by  joining  any  one  of  the  contending 
irtics  in  C7ermany,  might  have  had  it  in  his  power 
>havc  crufhed  the  other,  but  that  tlie  prefumptioa* 
f  fuccefs  had  now  infplred  him  with  the  vain  thought 
f  being  able  to  domineer  over  both  ;  and  he  forefavr 
Satafyftem,  which  all  attacked  and  none  defended, 
ould  not  be  of  long  duration  '*.  He  was  more  fen- 
My  afFeftcd  by  the  emperor's  political  meafures,  and 
is  own  domcflic  concerns. 

Charles,  as  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  no- 
cc,  had  married  Margaret  of  Auftria,  his  natural 
^oghtcr,  to  OGavio  Farncfe,  the  pope's  grandfon. 
^n  his  own  fon  Lewis,  Odavio's  father,  whofe  ag- 
randifement  he  hadfinccrely  at  heart,  Paul  beftowcd 
\c  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  then  part  of  St. 
^ctcr's  Patrimony,  But  the  emperor,  Icfs  fond  of 
ggrandifing  his  daughter,  whofe  children  were  to  fuc- 
ccd  to  the  inheritance,  rcfufed  to  grant  to  Lewis 
he  inveftiturc  of  ihofe  territories,  under  pretence  that 

16.  Father  Taal,  lib.  ill.    Palavaclni,  lib.  iU 

they 
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'ART!,  they  were  appendages  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  En- 
A.D.I54S.  ^^S^^  atfuch  ungeneroQs  conduft,  the  pope^uoder^ 
took  to  beftow  himfelf  that  ioveftiture  which  he 
cravedy  and  the  emperor  perfifted  in  refufing  to  con- 
firm,  the  deed.  Hence  a  fecret  enmity  took  place  be- 
tween Paul  and  Chtfrlet,  but  one  ftill  ft ronger  between 
Charles  and  Lewis.  To  complete  the  pope^s  misfbr* 
tunes  Lewis  became  one  of  the  moftdeteftable  tyrants 
that  ever  difgraced  human  nature,  and  juftly  fell  a(k* 
crifice  to  his  own  crimeS|  and  to  the  injuries  of  hisop> 
prcfled  fubjefts.  Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  who 
had  watched  for  fuch  an  opportunity,  and  e^reo  abetted 
the  confpirators,  immediately  took  poflefRon  of  Fli- 
centia,  in  the  emperor*s  name,  and  reinftatcd  the  in- 
habitants in  their  ancient  privileges.  The  Irope- 
rialifts  likewife  attempted  to  furprife  Parma,  but  wete ! 
difappointed  by  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the  gic* 
^^ifon'^ 

Paul  was  deeply  affllded  for  the  lofs  of  a  foa, 
whom,  notwithftanding  his  vices,  he  loved  with  an 
excefs  of  parental  afFedion,  and  immediately  demand* 
ed  of  the  emperor  the  puni(hment  of  Gonz^,  and 
the  reftitution  of  Placentia  to  his  grandfon  OAaviOi 
its  rightful  heir.  But  Charles  evaded  both  de* 
mands :  he  chofc  rather  to  bear  the  infamy  of  dc- 
frauding  his  own  fon-in-law  of  bis  patrimoniil 
inheritance,  and  even  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  impu- 
tation of  bei  ng  acceflary  to  the  crime  which  had  gives 
an  opportunity  of  feizing  it«  than  quit  a  pofleffion  of 
fuch  value.  An  ambition  fo  rapadoos,  and  which  BP 
coniidcrations  cither  of  decency  or  juftice  could  re* 
ftrain,  tranfportcd  P:)ul  beyond  his  ofoal  rooderatioai 
Eagrr  to  take  arms  againft  the  emperor,  but  coofci* 

00 
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•  of  his  own  inability  td  contend  with  fuch  M  iCTTRft 
enemj/  he  warmly  folicited  the  king  of  France  and        *^*' 
the  republic  of  Venice  to  take  part  in  his  quarrel;  but 
findiogail  his  negociations  inefTeduai,  he  endeavoured 
to  acquire  by  policy  what  he  could  not  recover  bf 
force.     Upon  a  fuppofition  that  Charles  would  not 
dare  to  detain  the  poflTeflions  of  the  Holy  See,  he  pro- 
pofcd  to  reunite  to  it  Parma  and  Placentia,  by  recall- 
ing his  grant  of  Parma  from  OSavio^  whom  he  could 
indemnify  in  the  mean  time  for  the  lofs,  by  anew  eAa- 
blifhment  in  the  eccleiiaftical  ftate ;  and  by  demand-  A.D.  1549. 
ing  Placentia  from  the  emperor,  as  part  of  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church.    But  while  Paul  was  priding 
himfelf  in  this  happy  device,  OAavio,  an  ambitious 
tod  high-fpirited  young  man,  having  little  faith  in 
filch  a  refinement  in  policy,  and  not  chuiing  to  aban« 
don  certainty  for  hope,  applied  to  the  emperor^o  pro- 
te&  him  in  his  duchy  '*• 

This  nnexpe^ed  defection  of  one  of  his  own  fa- 
milyt  of  the  grandfon  whofe  fortune  it  had  been  the 
care  of  his  declining  years  to  build,  to  an  enemy 
whom  he  hated,  agitated  the  venerable  pontiff  beyond 
liis  ftrength,  and  is  faid  to  have  occafioned  that  illnefs 
of  which  be  foon  after  died '9.-^An  hiftorian,  more 
iprightly  than  profound,  and  more  keen  than  candid, 
has  here  efFcAed  to  raife  a  fmile,  that  <<  any  other 
*<  caufe  than  oU  age  (hould  be  ailigned  for  the  death 
of  m  man  cf  fot^fcon^^;  and  a  more  refpeftable 
hiftorian,  one  equally  elegant  and  learned,  and  no  lefs 
intelligent  than  judicious,  has  taken  much  pains  to 
prove,  that  the  popo*s  '*  difeafe  was  the  natural  c€c& 

IS.  ThuflLom,  lib.  vi.    Palav.  lib.  ii.  19.  14.  Ibii. 

so.  Volulre,  Stfi.  Ctn, 
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y  of  Magty  not  one  of  thofe  occafionfcd  by  wlenci  »f 
Xo^.  **AJ^*'-"— But  both  allow  that  Paul  Was  vhlittti) 
affeded7  when  informed  of  Oftavio*s  undotifol  too-^ 
dufi;  and  the  latter  informs  us^  That  ^*  he  was 
<<  feized  with  fuch  a  tranfpprt  •f  p^jffinif  and  cried  fo 
^<  bitterly^  that  his  voice  was  heard  in  feveral  apart*   1 
<<  meats  of  the  palace;*'  that  ^'  his  mind  was  hrriiMteJ 
^*  almoft  t§  madmtft  ^/'  And  wnJt  and  endmUus  as  fome 
'hiftorians  may  be,   and  fond  of  *<  attributing  the 
^<  death  of  illuftrioos  perfons  to  ixtra§rdimary  caufes/* 
— there  is  furely  nothing  extraordinary  in  fuppofiog, 
that  mtntal  irritation  and  bitter  crying  might  ocoifioQ  a 
catarrhy  the  diftemper  of  which  the  pope  died,  or  s 
violent  tranfporffpaffion  increafethe  natural  imbecility 
of  $ld  age^  and  haften  a  man  offourfcore  to  the  grave. 
It  is  more  extraordinary,  how  violently  fome  greit 
men,  from  a  defire  of  being  thought  fuperior  to  vol* 
gar  prejudices,  will  ftruggle  againft  common  ienfe, 

A. D. icco.  Paul  was  fucceeded  in  the  paipacy  by  the  cardlflt! 
de  Monte,  who  had  been  employed  as  principal  legate 
in  the  council  of  Trent,  and  owed  his  eleftion  to  the 
Farnefe  party.  He  aflfumed  the  name  of  Julius  IIL 
and,  in  order  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  towards  his  be* 
nefafiors,  he  put  Odavio  Farnefe  in  pofleflion  of 
Parma,  which  had  been  delivered  up  to  his  predeccf- 
for.  *'  I  would  rather,"  replied  he,  when  told  what  : 
injury  he  did  the  Holy  Sec  by  alienating  a  territory  of 
fuch  value,  "  be  a  poor  pope  with  the  reputation  of  a 
^<*  gentleman,  than  a  rich  one  with  the  infamy  of  hav- 
*<  ing  forgot  the  obligations  conferred  upon  me,  and 
<*  the  promifes  I  mada*^"    He  difcovered  le(s  incli* 

s 

zi.  RobertfoD,  HiJI.  Ctarkt  T,  book  k.  22.  Id.  IbM. 
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iiatioBy  iMmercr,  to  obferre  the  oidi  which  each  car^ 

dioal  had  takea  when  he  entered  the  concfaiTe,  that 

if  the  chcMce  flioald  fall  on  him,  he  would  immcdU  A.I>.i^f^ 

iUely  call  the  genend  council  to  refnme  iti  deliHera- 

tions.    He  knew,  bj  expefience,  how  difficult  it  wai 

to  confine  the  inquiries,  or  even  the  decifions  of  fudi 

a  body  of  men,  wirixtn  the  narrow  limits  which  it 

was  the  intereft  of  the  court  of  Rdme  to  prelcribe* 

But  as  die  emperor  perfifted  in  his  refolotion  of  fbrc« 

ing  die  Protcftaots  cd  return  incd  the  bofora  of  the 

cbardi,  and  eameftly  (blicited  that  a  cinidcil  might  be 

called,  in  order  to  combat  their  prejudices,  and  fup* 

port  his  pious  intentions,  Julius  could  not  with  de* 

cency  rcjefi  his  requeft ;  and,  willing  to  aflume  t<l 

himfelf  die  merit  of  a  meafure  become  neceflary,  and 

alfo  to  ingratiate  himfelf  more  particularly  with 

Charles,  he  pretended  to  move,  and  to  deliberate  on 

the  mattery  and  afterwafds  iflued  a  bull  for  the  c6un* 

Cil  to  re-affemblc  at  Trent  ^. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  held  a  diet  at  Augfburg^ 
io  order  to  enforce  th^e  obfervation  of  the  Interim,  and 
io  proctire  a  more  authentic  aft  of  the  empire,  ac- 
linowledgtng  the  jurifdiAion  of  the  council,  as  well 
as  sin  explicit  pi-omife  of  conforming  to  its  decrees. 
And  fuch  abfolute  afcendency  had  Charles  acquired 
over  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  that  he 
procured  a  Reccfs,  in  which  the  authority  of  thecoun* 
cil  was  recognized,  and  declared  to  be  the  proper  re-^ 
medy  for  the  evils  which  affli^ed  the  church.  The 
obfefvation  of  the  Interim  was  more  ftri£tly  enjoined 
than  ever;  and  the  emperor  threatened  all  who  had 
hitherto  ncglefled,  or  refufed  to  conform  to  it^  with 

14.  Faditr  Paul,  lib.  iii. 
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rART  I.    the  fevereft  tSe&%  of  hb  vcogeancCy  if  llicj  perfiftcd 
'    in  their  difobedieQce. 


DaitiNC  the  meeting  of  this  diet,  a  new  atteaip( 
was  made  to  procure  liberty  to  the  laodgr&ve.    No* 
wife  reconciled  by  time  to  his  conditioo,  he  grew  every 
day  more  impatient  of  reftraint ;  and  haviog  oftea 
applied  to  his  fureties,  Maurice  and  the  eleftor  of 
Brandenburg,  who  took  every  opportunity  of  Iblicit* 
ing  the  emperor  in  his  behalf,  though  without  effeA^ 
he  now  commanded  his  fons  to  fummoa  them^  with 
legal  formality,  to  perform  their  engagements,  by  for* 
rendering  themfelves  to  be  treated  aallie  emperor  hid 
treated  him.  Thus  pufhed  to  extremity,  the  furetisi 
renewed  their  application  to  Charles,    Reiblved  not 
to  grant  their  requeft,  but  anxious  to  get  rid  of  thdr 
inceflfant  importunity,  the  emperor  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  landgrave  to  give  up  the  obligatiofl 
which  he  had  received  from  them;  and  when  thit 
prince  rcfufed  to  part  with  a  fecurity  which  he  deetied 
clFenrial  to  his  fafety,  Charles,  by  afingular  ad  of  de* 
fpotifm,  cut  the  knot  which  he  could  not  untie.    As 
if  faith^  honour,  and  confcience  had  been  fubjefiedto 
his  I'way,  he,  by  a  public  deed  annulled  the  bond 
which  Maurice  and  the  elcftor  of  Brandenburg  had 
granted,  and  abfolved  them  from  all  their  obligations 
A.D.i55r.  to  the  lanJgravc  •'!   A  power  of  cancelling  thofcib- 
Icnin  contraSs  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  ma* 
tual  confidence  whereby  meft  are  held  together  in 
focial  union,  was  never  claimed  by  the  moft  defpodc 
princes  or  arrogating  pricfts  of  heathen  antiquity: 
that  enormous  ulurpation  was  rcfcrved  for  the  Romas 
pontiffs,  who  had  rendered  themfelves  odious  by  the 
cxcrcifc  of  fuch  a  pernicious  prerogative;   alt  Gcr- 

25.  Thuanin,  Hb.  vir 
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many  wai  therefore  filled  with  aftonifhment,  when  OTTE*i 
Charles  afltiined  the  fame  right.  The  princes  who  had    |_.  ,-,^ 
hitherto  contributed  to  his  aggrandifemcnt,  began  to  A.D.  1551. 
tremble  for  their  own  fafety^  and  to  take  meafares  fgr 
presenting  the  danger. 

The  firft  check  which  Charles  met  with  in  his  am- 
bitious projeAs,  and  which  convinced  him  that  ihe 
Germans  were  not  yet  flaves^  was  in  his  attempt  to 
tranfmit  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
and  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  his  fon 
Philip.  He  bad  formerly  aiHfted  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand in  obtaining  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Ilomans  ; 
tod  that  prince  had  not  only  ftudied  to  render  himfelf 
acceptable  to  the  people,  but  had  a  fon^  who  was 
born  in  Germany,  grown  up  to  tbe  years  of  man- 
hood, and  who  poflclTed  in  an  eminent  degree  fiich 
qualities  as  rendered  him  the  darling  of  bis  country- 
men. Theemperor,  however^  warmed  with  contem'^  ' 
plating  this  vaft  deiign,  flattered  himfelf,  that  it  was 
not  impofEble  to  prevail  on  the  electors,  to  cancel  their 
former  choice  of  Ferdinand,  or  at  Icaft  'to  cleft 
Philip  a  fecond  king  of  the  Ramans,  fubftitutinghim 
Moczt  in  focceffion  to  his  uncle.  With  this  view  he 
took  Philips  who  had  bee»  educated  in  Spain,  along 
with  him  to  the  diet  at  Auglburgh,  th^t  the  Germans 
snight  have  an  opportunity  to  obferve  and  l>ecome  ac- 
4|iiainted  with  the  prince  in  whofe  behalf  he  foUcitcd 
their  intereft;  but  no  fooncr  was  the  propofai  made 
kAOWp,  than  all  the  eleftors,  the  ecclefiaftical  as  well 
US  fisculiar,  concurred  inexprefling  fuch  ftrong  difap* 
probation  of  the  meafure^  that  Charles  was  obliged  to 
drop  his  projeft  as  imprafticable'\  They  forefaw, 
thai  by  continuing  the  imperial  crown^  like  an  here* 

26.  Id.  sbid.     Mem,  de  Ribier. 
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di^ry  dtgniry,  io  the  fume  family^  they  ^m^ld  ^ff 
a^d'iTs'*  ^^^  ^^"  ^°  opportunity  of  carrying  on  ^at  fyftem  of 
oppreflipn  which  ^he  father  had  beguut  and  put  i%  \^ 
}iit  power  to  overturn  whatever  waf  yet  left  entire  i^ 
the  ancient  and  yeperable  fs^brjc  of  the  QerIIU^l  con* 
fiitution. 

This  plan  of  domeftic  ambition,  which  had  looff 
engroifed  his  thoughts,  being  laid  afide,  Charles  ima- 
gined he  fhould  now  have  leifure  to  turn  all  His  attea* 
tion  towards  his  grand  fcheme  of  eftablilhing  unifor- 
mity of  religion  in  the  pmpirc,  by  forcing  all  the  coq« 
tending  parties  to  acquiefce  in  thedeciiionsof  the  coaa- 
cil  of  Trent.  But  the  machine  which  he  had  to  coo- 
duA  was  fo  great  and  complicated,  that  an  upforefceo 
irregularity,  or  obftrudion  in  one  of  the  inferior 
wheels,  often  difconcerted  the  motion  of  the  whoky 
and  difappointed  bini  of  the  effeft  which'  he  de- 
pended upon  with  mod  confidence.'  Such  an  unlock- 
ed for  occurrence  npw  happened,  and  created  newob- 
Aacles  againft  the  execution  of  his  plan  io  regard  tp 
religion. 

Though  Julius  Til.  during  the  firft  efftifions  of 
joy  and  gratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  papal  throne^ 
tad  confirmed  OAavio  I'arncfe  in  the  poflfeffion  of 
the  duchy  of  Parma,  he  foon  began  to  repent  of  hi? 
generofity*  The  emperor  ftill  retained  pofleffiooof 
Placentia;  and  Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  a  fwofn 
enemy  to  the  family  of  Farnefe,  was  preparing,  by 
{Charles's permiflion,  to  makehimfelf  mafterof  Parmi 
p£lavio  faw  his  danger ;  and  fenfible  of  his  inability 
to  defend  himfelf  again^  the  imperial  troops,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pope  for  proteAion,  as  a  valTal  of  the 
|loly  8ee.     But  the  imperial  minifter  having  already 
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pre-occupied  the  car  of  Julius,  OAayio's  petition  met  U2TTBR 
withacoWrccption.  Defpairing,  therefore,  offupport  »    -^  ,'^ 
from  his  Holinefs,  he  began  to  look  elfewhere  for  af^  A.D.j55i. 
fiftance:  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  only  prince 
powerful  enough  to  proteA  him,  was  fortunately  in  9 
fituation  to  lend  him  that  affiftanco. 

Having  not  only  fettled  hisowndomcfticconccrns, 
but  brought  his  tranfaftions  with  ihe  two  Britifti  king- 
doms which  had  hitherto  diverted  his  attention  from 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  to  fuch  an  iflue  as  he  de- 
fired,  Henry  was  at  full  leifurc  topurfue  the  meafurea 
which  his  hereditary  jealoufy  of  the  eibperor's  power 
naturally  fuggefted.  IJc  accordingly  liftened  io  th^ 
overtures  of  Oflavib;  and,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  "^ 
regaining  footing  in  Italy,  furnH^ed  him  wjth  what 
affiflance  he  dcfircd. 

The  war  of  Parma,  where  the  French  took  thp 
^Id  as  the  allies  of  the  dqke,  and  the  imperialifts  aa 
the  proteflors  of  the  Holy  See,  the  pope  having  de- 
clared Oftj^vio's  fief  forfeited,  was  diftinguifticd 
by  no  nacmorablc  event;  but  tb?  alarm  whiph  it  opf, 
q^fioo^d  in  Italy  prevented  ipQft  of  the  Italian  pre«> 
lates  from  repairihg  to  Tj;er^t  oi)  the  day  appointe4. 
for  re-aiTembling  the  council,  fo  that  the  legate  anj 
Buncips  found  it  neceiTary  to  adjoiu'ii  to  a  future  <}ay, 
hoping  that  fuch  a  number  might.  thcA  aCen^bl^^  aa 
v^ould  enable  thpm  in  depency  to  b<;gin  their  dplibera* 
tions.  When  that  day  came,  the  French  ambaffador 
di(MDanded  audience,  and  protcfted  jnhi^  mgfler's  name^. 
agaioft  an  aflembly  called'at  Aich  an  improper  junc- 
ture; when  a  war,  wantonly  kindled  by  thc^pope^ 
mad^  it  impoffible  for  the  deputies  from  the  Gallican 
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^urch  to  Ttbn  to  Trent  in  (kfety,  or  to  deliberate 
concerning  articles  of  faith  and  difcij^nc  wilb  the  re* 
qof Qte  tranquillity.  He  declared,  Thai;  Henry  did 
not  acknowledge  thit  to  be  a  general  c^cmnenic  coua* 
filj  but  muft  confidcr  and  would  treat  it  at  a  partica" 
lar  and  partial  copventioii  ^\ 

That  declaration  ga? e  a  deep  wound  to  the  ere* 
dlt  of  the  council,  at  the  comniencment  of  its  deli- 
berations. The  legate,  however,  affeftcd  to  defpifi: 
Henry  *s  proteft;  the  prelates  proceeded  to  determine 
the. great  points  in  controverfy  cancerning  the  facra* 
inent  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  penance,  and  extreme 
vndion;  and  the  emperor  drained  his  authority  to  the 
vtmoft,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  reputation  and  jurif- 
diftion  of  that  aifcmblyt  The  Proteftants  were  prohi* 
bited  to  teach  any  do£trine contrary  to  its  decrees  orto 
the  tenets  of  the  Romifh  church;  and  on  their  refuf* 
ing compliance,  their  paftors  wereeje£ied  and  exiled; 
fbch/magiftrates  as  had  diftinguifhed  themfe^es  by 
their  attachment  to  the  new  opinions  were  difmilTed; 
their  offices  were  filled  with  the  moft  bigottcd  of  their 
adverfarics;  and  the  people  were  compelled  to  attend 
the  miniftration  of  priefts  whom  they  regarded  as  ido- 
liters,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  rulers,  whom 
they  dcteftcd  as  ufurpers*'. 

These  tyrannical  mcafures  fully  opened  the  eyes  of 
Maurice  of  Saxony  and  other  Lutheran  princes,  who, 
illured  by  the  promifeof  liberty  of  confcicncc,  and  the 
profpeft  of  farther  advantages,  Iiad  afliftcd  the  em* 
pcror  in  the  waragainft  the  confederals  of  Smalkaldc, 

Zf.  Father  r«ul,  lib.  iv.  '    Robejtfon,  i^.  CW/«  r.  bookx. 
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Mattrice»  in  particular,  who  had  \ong  behdd'with    LBTTER 
tfcalotts  concern  the  ufurpations  of  Charles,  now  faw    ^  ^^,ji 
:he  neceffity  of  fttting  bounds  to  them  ;  and  he  who  A.  i>-  lisi- 
lad  periidioufly  ftripc  hit  neareft  relation  and  bene* 
h&or  of  its  hereditary  poiTeflions,  and  been  chiefly 
Inftrumental  in  bringing  to  the  biink  of  ruin  the  civil 
lod  religious  liberties  of  his  country,  became  the 
deliverer  of  Germany. 

•  The  policy  with  which  Maurice  conduced  himfelf 
im  the  execution  of  his  deiign  was  truly  admirable. 
He  was  fo  perfeA  a  mafter  of  addrefs  and  diffimulatioo, 
that  he  retained  the  emperor's  confidence,  while  he  re» 
covered  the  good  opinion  of  the  Proteilants.  As  he 
koew  Charles  to  be  inflexible  with  refpcA  to  the  fub- 
Diifiion  which  he  required  to  the  Interim,  he  did  not 
(^fitate  a  moment  whether  he  fliould  eftablifh  that 
formofdodrine  and  worlhip  in  his  dominions :  he 
even  undertook  tp  reduce  to  obedience  the  citizens  of 
I^adgeburg,  whp  perilled  in  rejeAing  it ;  and  he  was 
cbofen  general,  by  adiet  aflembled  at  Aug(burg,of  the 
uaperial  army  levied  for  that  purpofe.  But  he,  at  the 
fiimje  time,  iflfued  a  declaration,  containing profeffiont 
of  his  jealous  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion,  at 
vreU^aa  of  his  refo)utipn  to  guard  againft  all  die  errors 
und  encroachments  of  the  papal  fee  ;  and  be  entered  hit 
proteft  againft  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
ttolcfs  the  Proteftaot  divines  bad  a  full  hearing  granted 
tbcm,  and  werq.  allowed  a  deciiive  v<Hce  in  that  af« 
ibmbly  ;  unlefs. the  pope  renounced  his  pretenfions  to 
preiide  in  it,  ihould  engage  to  fubmit'to  its  decrees^' 
a^d  to  abiblve  the  biAiops  from  their  oath  of  obcv^ 
dijsufr.e,  that  they  might  deliver  their  fentiments  widi ' 
greater  fr^scdoiu.  He  reduced  M4gdeburg>  afoef  a> 
ficge  of  twtjlvc  months  j  protrafted  by  dcfign,  in  order 
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thu  his  fchem^  might  be  ripened  before  hit  army 
A^D^ii5i.  was  diibaoded  ^.  The  public  articles  of  capitolatioa 
were  perfeAly  conFormable  to  the  emperor's  Tiewi, 
and  fafficieiuly  fevere.  But  Maurice  gave  the  ma- 
giftrates  fecret  aflurances  that  their  city  iboald  not 
be  difmantledy  and  that  the  inhabitants  (hould  nei- 
ther be  difturl>ed  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion^  nor 
deprived  of  any  of  their  ancient  privileges!  and  they, 
in  their  turn,  eleded  him  their  burgtave,  a  dignity 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  eleftoral  houfe 
of  Saxony,  and  which  entitled  its  pofieflbr  to  very 
ample  juriididion  both  in  the  city  and  its  depen- 
dencies* 

Far  from  fufpcflingany  thing  fraudulent  or  collu* 
five  in  the  terms  of  accommodation,  the  emperor  rati* 
£edthem  without  hefitation,  freely  abfolving  the  Mag* 
deburgers  from  th«  fentence  of  ban  denounced  againft 
them  ;  and  Maurice,  under  various  pretences,  kept 
his  veteran  troops  in  pay,  while  Charles,  engaged  in 
direding  the  affairs  of  the  council,  entertained  no  ap« 
prehenfion  of  his  dcfigns.  But,  previous  to  the  un- 
folding of  thefe  deligns,  feme  account  muft  be  given 
of  a  new  revolution  in  Hungary,  which  contributed 
not  a  little  toward  the  extraordinary  fucccfs  of  Miu- 
ricc*s  operations. 

When  Solyman  deprived  the  young  king  of  Hun- 
gary of  the  dominions  which  his  father  had  left  bin), 
he  granted  that  unfortunate  prince,  as  has  been  all- 
Tpady  related,  the  country  of  Tranfylvania,  a  province 
of  his  paternal  kingdom.  The  government  of  this  pro- 
vince, together  with  the  care  of  educating  the  infant 
king  (for  the  fultan  ilill  allowed  him  toretain  that 

}^9.Scbjai.    B^Oym.    Ohjid.  MagJcb.    Amoldi,  yit.  Ma>irii,  ' 
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Vt1e)|  was  committed  to  Ifabella  the  qneeo-motfaery  letter 
and  Maitina^i  bifliop  of  Waradio,  whom  the  late  y_^^\f 
Jking  of  Hoiigary  had  appointed  hit  fon*t  gpardiani^  MmD.issMt 
;(nd  regents  pf  his  dominions.  This  co-ordtpatf  ju* 
nfdidion  occalioned  the  fame  diflcniions  in  »  frn^lj 
principalicyy  which  it  would  have  excited  in  n. 
great  moi^ai^hy.  Tbequpenand  biOiop  grew  jia*r 
Ipus  of  ea^h  other's  authority :  both  had  their  par* 
tizans  amoogft  the  pobility  ;  but  as  Martinuzzi^  by 
his  fuperior  t;»lenU|  began  (o  acquire  the  afcendant, 
ifabella  courted  the  proteAiop  of  the  Turks.  Tho 
politic  prelate  faw  his  danger;  and^  through  the 
mediation  of  fome  of  the  nobles,  who  wer^  folicitout 
{o  fav^  t^cir  country  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war^ 
he  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  queen.  But 
h»9  at  the  faipc  .tiip^c,  fecretly  difpatched  one  of  hif 
confidants  to  Vienjoay.  j^nd  entered  into  a  oego* 
ciation  wixh  the  king  of^^hj^  Romans,  whom  he  of- 
/ered  to  a^^  in  expelling  the  Turks,  and  in  recover* 
ing  poiTefiion  pf  the  HungariaQ  tt^roqe« 

Allured  by  fuch  a  pattering  profpciR^  Ferdinand 
agreed,  notwithftanding  his  truce  with  Solymap,  to 
invade  the  principality  of  Tran^lvania.  The  troOpt 
/deftined  for  that  fervice,  (;pn(ifting  ^  veteran  Spani(|i 
and  German  foldiers,  were  commanded  by  Caftaldo 
piarquis  de  Pl^depa,  an  officer. qfgre^t  icnowlcdge  in 
the.  art  of  war,  who  was  powerfully  feconded  by 
^^artinuzzi  and  his  faction  among  the  Hungarians  • 
^nd  the  fultan  being  then  at  the  head  of  his  forces  on 
the  bordeffs  of  Ferfia,  the  Turl^ifh  bafhas  could  not 
affiDrd  the  queen  fuch  immediate  or  eflFcQual  affiftanqp 
9i  the  exigency  of  her  affairs  required.  She  was^ 
therefore,  obliged  to  liften  to  fuch  conditions  as  fh^ 
would  at  any  other  time  have  reje&ed  with  difdain. 
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She  agreed  to  give  up  Tranfilvania  to  FerdinanJ,  and 
to  make  over  to  him  her  fon^s  title  to  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  in  exchange  for  the  principalities  of  Op- 
pelen  and  Ratibor  in  Silefia,  for  which  fhe  immedi- 
ately fct  out. 

Martinuzzi,  as  the  reward  of  his  fervices,  wai 
appointed  governor  of  Tranfilvania,  with  aloioft  un- 
limited authority  :  and  he  proved  himfelf  worthy  of 
it.     He  conducted  the  war  againft  the  Turks  with 

equal  ability  and  fuccefs  :  he  recovered  fome  places 
of  which  they  had  taken  pofleffion  ;  he  rendered  their 
attempts  to  reduce  others  abortive  ;  and  he  eftablifii- 
^d  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  the  Romans  notoalj 
in  Tranfilvania,  but  in  feveraf  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries* Always,  however,  afraid  of  the  talents  of 
Martinuzzi,  Ferdinand  now  became  jealous  of  his 
power  ;  and  Caflaldo,  by  imputing  to  the  governor . 
defigns  which  he  never  formed,  and  charging  him 
with  aflions  of  which  he  was  not  guilty  ;  at  laft  cod- 
▼inced  the  king  of  the  Romans  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
fcrve  his  Hungarian  crown,  he  muft  cut  off  that  am- 
bitious prelate.  Ihe  fatal  mandate  was  accordingly 
iffucd  :  Caftaldo  Nvillingly  undertook  to  execute  it: 
Martinuzzi  was  aifairinated.  But  Ferdinand,  inftead 
of  the  fccurity  which  he  expefted  from  that  barbar- 
ous meafure,  found  his  Hungarian  territories  oaly 
cxpofcd  to  ipore  certain  danger.  The  nobles,  dctcft- 
ing  fuch  jealous  and  cruel  policy,  either  retired  to 
their  own  cftatcs,  or  grew  cold  in  the  fervice,  if  they 
continued  with  the  Auftrian  army  ;  while  the  Turks, 
encouraged  by  the  death  of  an  enemy  whofc  vigour 
^od  abilities  they  dreaded,  prepared  to  renew  hofli- 
lilics  wiih  frcili  vigour  ^  \ 

3c.  Iftuanliaffi,  Ij.ji.  J^r^.  Hunn.  lib.  xvi.     7»I^,  it  Rikler,  torn.  ii. 
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M  AmicSy  i«ihe«KMMiflK,  kivii^  jd»dft  &uflicd 
bis  iaul^ti  mmi  fHrfmrmou^  w  <m  d»e  poun  of 
takiog  tkt  SbU  a^miiifi  die  a^a^or.  He  lud  cDii«  IL^Ttssu 
dwled  a  trntrmitb  Heaxy  II.  of  Fnnce,  wliovilkdl 
to  dMBagnifli  himklf,  hj  tTjii^  his  fireaj^  i^aA 
the  £tmc  cway^  wImmr  u  kkd  beca  tbe^^orr  of  his 
btlier's  fc%B  io  opfofe.  Bat  as  it  voaU  have  beea 
iadeccatia  a  popifli  priooe  to  aademkc  the  dcfeace 
of  the  Pmtriaaf  diarchy  the  iafeeieftsof  lelifioa,  hofp^^ 
fiiefcr  tfaej  n^ht  be  ifibfied  hj  the  tieatjf^ 
HOC  oace  oientaQaed  ia  any  of  the  aitides.  The 
oalj  aMtivci  alEgoed  for  now  leagaii^  i^aft 
Chaik^  arere  to  pfocare  the  Laadgrave  libectf »  aai 
lo  pteveat  the  fobvetfioo  of  the  aadeot  eooftkntaoa 
aadlawtof  the  Genaaa  empire.  Religioiit  eoocerat 
the  coafcdcratcs  pretended  to  comaut  eatirtly  to  the 
of  Providence. 


Ha  Vive  fecored  the  protefiioQ  of  the  French  mo- 
narch, Maurice  proceeded  with  great  confidence,  but 
equal  cantlbn^  to  execute  his  plan.  As  he  judged 
it  neceflary  to  demand  once  more,  before  he  took  off 
the  malk,  that  the  Landgrave  fliould  be  fet  at  libertjr,  A.D.  1552. 
he  ient  a  folemn  embafly,  in  which  moft  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  joined,  to  the  emperor  at  Infpruck,  in 
order  to  enforce  his  requeft.  Confiant  to  his  fjrftem 
in  regacd  to  the  captive  prince,  Charles  eluded  the  de<* 
maod,  though  urged  hj  fuch  powerful  interceflbrs. 
Bat  this  application,  though  of  no  benefit  to  tl.e  Land- 
grave, was  of  infinite  fervice  to  Maurice,  It  ferved 
to  juftify  his  (ubfequent  proceedings,  and  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  neceflity  of  taking  arms,  in  order  to  extoft 
that  equitable  conceflion,  which  his  mediation  or  en- 
treaty could  not  obtain.  He  accordingly  difpatcbed 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  Pari?!,  19  haftco  the  march 
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tAKT  I.    of  the  French  army  :  he  took  meafares  to  briog  hU 
^jxj^^I^  own  troops  together  oil  the  firft  fumttlotis;  and  M 

provided  for  the  fecority  of  Saxotoy^  While  he  fitonld 

be  abfent. 

All  thefe  coaiplicatecfdperationap  Wefe  caarried  od 

with  fo  much  fecrecy^  at  to  elude  the  obfei^auoa  of 

Charles,  whofe  fagacity  Jn  obferving  the  cobdoA  of 

all  around  hiniy  commonly  led  him  to^excefii  of  diftrsft; 

He  remained  in  perfeft  tranqaillhy  at  Infpniltk,  fotely 

occupied  in  connterading  the  intrigues  of  the  popeV 

legate  at  Trent,  and  in  fettling  the  eoddicions  oa' 

which  the  Proteftant  diTines  ihould  be  admitted 

into  the  council.    Even  GrauTille,  iMfkOpr  of  Awti 

his  prime  minifter,  though  one  of  the  inoft  fubds 

ftatefmen  of  that,  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  was  de^ 

ceived  by  the  exquifite  addrefs  with  which  Manrioe 

concealed  his  defigns.    *^  A  drunken  German  head," 

replied  he  to  the  duke  of  Alva*s  fufpicions,  concemiog 

the  eleAor's  fincerity,  ^^  is  too  grofs  to  form  any 

<<  fcheme  which  I  cannot  eafily  penetrate  and  baffle." 

(iranville  was  on  this  octalion,  however,  the  dupe 

of  his  own  artifice.    He  had  bribed  two  of  Maurice^s 

minifters,  on  whofe  information  he  depended  for  their 

mafter^s   intentions ;   but  that  prince  having  forta* 

nately  difcovered  their  perfidy^  inftead  of  puniihing 

them  for  their  crime  dexteroufly  availed  himfelf  of 

the  fraud.    He  affeAed  to  treat  thefe  minifters  with 

greater  confidence  than  ever  :  he  admitted  them  intn 

his  confultations,  and  fecmed  to  lay  open  his  heart  to 

them  ;  but  he  took  care  all  the  while  to  make  them 

acquainted  with  nothing  but  what  it  was  his  intercft 

fiiouM  be  known,  and  they  tranfmittcd  to  Infpruck 

fudi 
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fucli  accounts  at  lulled  the  crafty  Granville  io  (ecu-    IXTTER 
rity  *«.  |_,^^^ 

A.IXi5s«» 

At  laft  Maurice^s  preparations  were  completed: 
ind  he  had  the  fatisfaaion  to  find,  that  his  intrigues 
and  defigns  were  ftill  unknown.  But  although  readf 
to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  yet  by  afide  the  arts  he 
had  hitherto  employed.  Pretending  to  be  indlfpofed^ 
he  difpatched  one  of  the  minifters  whom  GradvlUo 
had  bribed,  to  inform  the  emperor,  that  he  meant 
(eon  to  wait  upon  him  at  Infpruck,  and  to  apologise 
For  his  delay  '\  In  the  mean  time  he  aflembled  his 
irmy,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  foot  and 
&ve  thoufand  horfe,  publifhing  at  the  fame  time  a 
manifefto,  containing  his  reafons  for  taking  arms  ; 
tamely,  to  lecure  the  Proteftant  religion,  to  maintain 
ihe  German  conftitution,  and  deliver  the  Landgrave 
>f  Hefle  from  the  miferies  of  a  long  and  unjuft  im- 
mfonnent.  To  this  the  king  of  France,  in  his  own 
lame,  added  a  manifcfto,  in  which  he  alTumed  the  ex- 
traordinary appellation  of  Proti£l9r  of  thi  Libertia  #/ 
9trnutny  and  its  captive  Prittcts  "• 

No  words  can  exprefs  the  emperor's  aftonifhment 
It  evenu  fo  unexpcAed.  He  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  oppoie  fuch  formidable  enemies.  His  embarraflT- 
aient  iacreafcd  their  confidence:  their  operations 
arere  equally  bold  and  fuccefsful.  The  king  of 
Ftaoce  immediately  entered  Lorrain,  made  himfclf 
i&afterof  Tout,  Verdun,  and  Metz;  while  Maurice, 
no  leb  intrepid  and  enterpriting  in  the  field  than  cau- 
ticms  and  crafty  in  the  cabinet,  traverfcd  all  Upper 
Sermaoy,  every  where  reinftating  the  magiftrates 
■rbom  Charles  had  depofed,  and  puting  the  cjeAed 
Proteftast  minifters  in  pofiefficn  of  the  churches. 

?  f •  MdviTfl  d&mten.         31,  Ibi4.        13.  ^r^.  /  i^xWr,  torn.  \L 
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The  emperor  had  recourfe  to  negociation^  themtt^ 
refourfe  of  the  weak;  and  Maurice^  confciousofhu 
OWD  political  talents,  and  willing  to  maaifeft  a  pacific 
difpofition,  agreed  to  an  interview  with  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  in  the  town  of  Lintz,  in  Auftria,  leaving  bis 
army  to  proceed  on  its  march,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  Nothing  was  determined  ia 
the  conference  at  Lintz,  except  that  another  ihoold 
be  held  at  Paifau.  Meanwhile  Maurice  continued  hii 
operations  with  vigour.  He  marched  direAIy  towardi 
Infpruck ;  and  hoping  to  furprife  the  emperor  in  tha 
open  town,  he  advanced  with  tlie  moft  rapid  raotioa 
that  could  be  given  lo  fo  great  a  body  of  men,  forcing 
feveral  flrong  palFcs  and  bearing  down  all.reliilaflce. 

Charles  wa&happilyinformcdof  hisdangerafew 
hours  before  the  enemy's  arrival;  and  although  the 
night  was  faradvanced,  dark,  and  rainy,  he  immedi- 
ately fled  over  the  Alps  in  a  litter,  being  fo  muchaf* 
Aided  with  the  gout  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  other 
mode  of  travelling.  Enraged  that  his  prey  fhould  ef* 
cape  him,  when  he  was  juft  on  the  point  of  feizing  Ft, 
Maurice  purfued  the  emperor  and  his  attendants  fomc 
miles:  but  finding  it  impoflible  to  overtake  men, 
whofe  flight  was  haftcncd  by  fear,  be  returned  to  In- 
fpruck, and  abandoned  the  emperor's  baggage  to  the 
pillage  of  his  foldiers  '♦.  Meantime  Charles  purfued 
his  journey,  and  arrived  in  lafety  at  Villach  in  Ca- 
linthia,  where  he  continued  till  matters  were  finally 
fettled  with  the  Proteftant  princes. 

In  confcqucnce  ofMauricc's  operations,  the  council 
of  Trent  broke  up.  The  German  prelates,  anxioo* 
for  the  fafety  of  their  territories,  returned  home  ;  the 
reft  were  extremely  impatient  to  be  gone  ;  and  the  Ic* 

34.  AzDoldi,  Fit.  Ma»nU 
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irifl^«hDla£^dRst3£^9McaBBcia£lAeeiKleftiOQrt    LETTEk 
of  ihc  impcnftl  iii^  i^-i-on  a>  pucvi-g  tbe  Profeftant  ^  _   _    j. 
Jiwit>M  nMSracg  aa  Ac  cogacil,  g^ac!y  laid  hold  on   iLlKtj;!; 
Ivdh  9  pln£i^  pxTteit  for  diizf^^  sa  ucmU^r, 
%ftich  he  bad  fiKifif  k  :o  i^£c«!t  u>  ^oreni  ^^.    The 
b#cscb  vlucb  Lada^-afnTj  beea  aaie  ia  die  dtTxrcb, 
itfftead  of  faciae  cicfed^  ans  aiieocd  ;  ukI  all  miQ- 
kind  vereaade  feafiUcof  thciacficacj  of  agcacral 
for  leooodfii^  dK  coomkSag  paitks. 


-  The  TiAonocs  Nbarice  lepaircd  to  Piflko,  on  tht 
day  appoiatBd  for  die  feoood  coofeieoce  whh  die 
lui^  of  die  Roouns  ;  aad,  as  nnttets  of  die  gretl* 
eft  ooofeqoence  to  die  future  peice  aad  iadepeadeacj' 
bf  die  emjHie  veie  diea  to  be  igiuted,  thitber  lefetted 
tke  anaiftersof  all  theeleCkors,  togetkerwitb  depodei 
'frook  moft  of  the  ooafiderable  princes  and  free  cides, 
The  eicfitor  limited  his  demiDd  to  three  articles  (et 
Ibrthiohisiaaiiifefto;  tiamelT,  the  liberty  of  thcLind* 
grave^  die  public  exercife  of  the  Proteftant  religion^ 
and  die  re-eftablilhment  of  the  ancient  conftitutioa 
of  Gennanji 
• 

1  These  demands  appearing  extravagant  to  the  impe« 
rial  ambafladors^  they  were  prefented  by  Ferdinand  to 
die  emperor  in  peribn,  at  Villach,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  Popi(h  as  well  as  Proteftant} 
in  the  name  of  fuch  as  had  affifted  in  forwarding  hit 
«nibidons  fehemes,  as  well  as  of  thofewho  had  viewed 
•the  progrefs  of  his  power  with  jealoufy  and  dread. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  forego  at  once  ob|eQi 
which  be  bad .  long  purfucd  with  ardour  and  hopei 
Oi^T\c%y  notwithftanding  his  need  of  peace^  was 
deaf  to  die  united  voice  of  Germariy.    He  rejeAcd 

35.  Father  Pivl,  lib.  W. 
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PA  iT  I.  the  proffiBrcd  termi  with  difdain  ;  and  Mivriee^  well 
^'  ^^'^  acqaaiotcd  with  the  emperor's  arta,  fufpeftiog  that  lit 
A.  D.i55a.  meant  only  td  aihufe  and  deceive  by  a  fliew  of  nego- 
ciation,  immediately  rejoined  biatroops^  and  laidflcgi 
Jblj  17*  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mline.  This  mcafure  had  tk 
defired  cflftd.  Firm  aiid  haughty  as  hH  iiatare  wai» 
Charles  found  it  neecflary  to  make  concefBont;  aai 
Maurice  thought  it  more  prudtat  to  accept  of  condi^ 
tions  lefs  advantageous  than  thofe  he  had  propoftJ^ 
than  again  commit  all  to  the  doubtful  iflue  of  war'*. 
He  therefore  repaired  once  mor6  to  Pdflatt,  renetlnl 
the  congrcfs,  and  concluded  a  peace  on  the  feUowia| 
terms:— <<  The  confederates  (hall  lay  down  didr 
'<  arms  before  the  lathday  of  Auguft ;  the  Land* 
**  grave  (hall  l^e  fet  at  liberty,  on  or  before  that  day  { 
<<  a  diet  (hall  be  held  within  fix  monthsi  in  order  H 
'<  deliberate  concerning  the  mod  eiFe&ual  method  sf 
'^  preventing  for  the  future  all  di(reniions  concernht 
<<  religion  ;inthe  mean  time,  no  injury  (hall  be oflimi 
<<  to  fuch  as  adhere  to  the  ConfeiCon  of  Auglbu^ 
«<  nor  fhall  the  Catholics  be  molefted  in  the  exercifs 
<<  of  their  religion  ;  the  imperial  chamber  (hall  adntt* 
**  nifter  jufticc  impartially  to  perfons  of  both  partieii 
<<  and  Proteftants  be  admitted  indifcrimitetely  with 
<<  Catholics  to  fit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  theeo* 
*<  croachments  faid  to  have  been  made  upon  the  con* 
«  ftitution  and  liberties  of  Germany,  fhall  be  remit- 
<'  ted  to  the  conftderation  of  the  approaching  diet  of 
*<  the  empire;  and  if  that  diet  (hould  not  be  ablete 
«« terminate  the  difputcs  rcfpcfting  religion,  theflipo* 
"  lations  in  the  prefcnt  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  Prottt 
^*  unts,  (hall  continue  for  ever  in  full  force  ''.** 

j6.  Tlaianuf,  lib.  s.  37.  Rtmii  dt  Trmitm^  torn.! 
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IgcH,  my  dear  Pftilipy  wa»  the  memorable  treaty  ^-^i^ 
Paflau,  which  fet  limiu  to  the  authority  of  Charies  ^^  ,  f 
OTerturned  the  vaft  fabric  which  he  had  employed  A.D.i55a. 
OAPy  years  in  erefi'ing,  and  eftablifhed  the  Protef- 
t  church  inGermany,  upon  a  firm  and  fecure  bafis. 
(fingulari  that  in  this  treaty,  no  article  was  in- 
ed  in  favour  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  the 
Ee4crttcs  fa^d  been  fo  much  indebted  for  their  fuc« 
.  But  Heory  IL  experienced  only  the  treatment 
ch  every  prince,  who  lends  his  aid  to  the  authors 
civil  war,  may  expe£l  ''•  As  foon  as  the  rage  of 
ion  began  to  fubfide,  and  any  pvoCptSt  of  accom« 
lation  to  open,  his  fcrviccs  were  forgotten,  and 
aflbciates  made  a  merit  with  their  fovereign  of 
ingratitude  with  which  they  had  abandoned  their 
tftor. 

*BS  FlVDch  monarch,  however,  fenfible  that  it  was 
e  hit  totereft  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Ger- 
ic  body  than  to  refeot  the  indignities  offered  him 
ny  paificular  member  of  it,  concealed  his  difplea- 
at  die  perfidy  of  Maurice  and  his  alTociates.  He 
I  wSkStcd  to  talk,  in  the  fame  ftrain  as  formerly, 
is  zeal  for  maintaining  the  ancient  conditution 
liberties  of  the  empire.  And  he  prepared  to  de- 
,  by  force  of  arms,  his  conqoefts  in  Lorrain, 
li  he  forefaw  Charles  would  take  the  firft  oppor- 
f  of  wrefting  from  him.  But  before  I  relate  the 
tt  of  the  new  wars  to  which  thofe  conqnefts  gave 
y  we  muft  take  a  view  oF  the  affairs  of  our  own 
i ;  a  more  contraded  but  not  lefs  turbulent 
,  aod  difcoloured  by  more  horrors  and  cruelties 
the  continent,  during  the  dark  and  change- 
period  that  followed  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL 

3t.  Robertibo,  ffijf.  ChmrUs  F.  book  x. 
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iipHiui^ANU)   jrum  ifi€  LJeain  oj  uanrv    viae,   ; 

jlcajfton  of  E'Eii  ABZTH,  in  1558,  together  \ 
Au'unt  of  the  Affairs  ^Scotland,  dur\ 
Period  J  and  9f  tie  Progrefsofthe  Refcrmatiem 
the  Britijh  Kingdoms. 


LI  Ti  FR     T  TENRY  Vlll.  by  his  will,  maJc  near  a 

LXII.  ■— ■ 


HI 
before  his  death,  left  the  crown,  firft  tc 

A.  d!^'m  .    liJwaid,  his  fon  by  Jane  Seymour  ;  then  to  tl 

ccfs  Mary,  his  daughter  by  Catherine  of  Ai 

and  lallly  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  his  drag 

Anne  Boleyn,  though  both  princclTeshaid  been 

cd   illegitimate  by   parliament.     Thefe  put 

my  dear  Philip,  are  neceflary  to  be  roentioiK 

in  order  to  the  better  underftanding  of  the  1 

which  afterwards  arofe  in  regard  to  the  fucce 

Edwakd  VI.  being  only  nine  years  of  ig 
time  of  his  father's  death,  the  government  oft! 
dom  was  committed  to  fixteen  executors ; 
whom  was  Cranmer,  archbifhopof  Canterbi 
chancellor,  chamberlain,  and  all  the  great  of 
ftate.  They  chofe  one  of  their  number,  nac 
carl  of  Hertford,  the  king's  maternal  uncle,  i 
created  duke  of  Somerfet,  to  reprefent  the  roya 
ty,  under  the  title  of  Proteftor;  to  whomdii 
from  Englifh  miniftcrs  abroad  (hould  be  dire£ 
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dinntioBi,  Him  xbcj  iavefted  with  all  the  cxttricr  ^H!!^^ 
ijadnb  of  regal  digaicj ;  and  he  procured  a  pates:  -  *"j-„j 
Iran  tbe  jooog  king,  invcftiog  him  alio  with  regal  ^^^  154* 
prarer'. 

THisfotcntyiawhich  the  executors  are  not  fo  much 
,  as  mcntioiicd,  being  furreptitiouiiy  obtained  from  a 
^OunoTy  the  protedorfhip  of  Soni;:rfet  was  a  palpable 
f tfurpatioa  ;  bot  as  the  executors  acquiefced  in  the  new 
FfftiHilhment,  and  the  king  difcovered  an  extreme 
Wtachment  to  his  uncle,  who  was  a  man  of  modera* 
tioii  and  probity,  few  objedlions  were  made  to  his 
power  or  title.  Other  caufes  confpired  to  con&m 
^oth«  Somcrfet  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  ie« 
ipetpartizan  of  the  reformers,  become  by  far  the  moft 
;  and  refpedable  body  of  men  in  the  king^ 

1;  and)  being  now  freed  from  reftraint,  he  fcru* 
fled  not  to  difcover  his  intention  of  correcting  all 
llbiiies  in  the  ancient  religion,  and  of  adopting  ftill 
iBore  of  the  Proteftant  innovations.  He  alfo  took 
jpue  that  the  king  (hould  be  educated  in  the  fame  prin* 
ifiplcs.  To  thefe  Edward  foon  difcovered  a  zealous 
fttachment;  and  all  men  forefeeing,  in  the  courfeof 
Jms  reign,  the  total  abolition  of  the  Catholic  faith 
ja  England,  they  began  early  and  very  generally 
|b  declare  themfelves  in  favour  of  thofe  tenets, 
prhich  were  likely  to  become  in  the  end  triumph- 
Ipty  apd  of  that  authority  by  which  they  were  pro» 
^ijpitcdt 

.  In  his  fchemcs  for  advancing  the  progrcfs  of  the  Re- 
Ormation,  the  protc£lor  had  always  rccourfe  to  the 
lounfelsof  Cranmer,  whofe  moderation  and  prudence 
Mde  him  averfe  againd  all  violent  changes,  and  de« 

I.  Burnet,   ////?•  Rcf*rmM.  vol.  ii. 
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PART  L  termioed  bim  to  draw  oyer  the  people,  by  inftiifibte 
^^0^47.  g>^*J*^o'*»>  ^o  **^  fyftem  of  doftrine and  difcipline 
which  he  efteemed  the  moft  pure  and  perfdSt  \  Aod 
to  thefc  moderate  counfels  we  are  indebted,  not  only 
for  the  full  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  Proteftant  reUgioa  in 
England,  but  alfo  for  that  happy  medium  between  fu« 
perftition  and  enthufiafm  obfervable  in  the  conftitu* 
tion  of  the  £ngH(h  church.  The  fabric  of  the  fiscnhur 
Hierarchy  was  left  and  maintained  entire :  the  antient 
,  liturgy  wa8  preferred,  at  far  as  was  thought  cofifift- 
eht  with  the  new  principles  :  many  ceremonies,  be* 
tome  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  ufe,  were  re- 
tained ;  and  the  diftindive  habits  of  tiie  clergy,  accord* 
ing  to  thfeir  different  ranks,  were  continued.  No  in- 
l^ovation  was  admitted  merely  from  a  fpirit  of  oppofi- 
tion,  or  a  fanatical  love  of  novelty.  The  efUbtifh- 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England  was  a  work  of  reafoa. 

As  foon  as  the  Englifh  government  was  brought 
to  feme  degree  of  compofurc,  Somerftt  made  prtpara- 
tlons  for  a  war  with  Scotland  ;  determined  to  exe* 
cute,  if  poffible,  that  projcft  of  uniting  the  two  king- 
doms by  marriage,  on  which  the  late  king  had  been 
fo  intent,  and  which  fccmed  once  fo  near  a  happy  iffoc, 
but  which  had  been  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  car- 
dinal Beatoun.  This  politic  and  powerful  prelate, 
though  notable  to  prevent  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
from  agreeing  to  the  treaty  of  marriage  and  union  with 
England,  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Proteftant 
party,  afterwards  regained  hisauthority,  and  acquired 
fufficient  influence  not  only  to  oblige  the  earl  of  Arran, 
who  had  fucceedcd  him  in  the  regency,  to  renouncehis 
alliance  with  Henry  Vlll.  but  alfo  to  abjure  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformat  ion,  to  which  he  feemed  zealoufljr 

%,  H.  ibid. 

attached. 
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atttch^d,  and  to  rccoocile  h\mCc\(j  in  1543,  to  the  letter 
Roinifh  comfDuaion,  in  the  FraacifeaA  chorck  at  ^^  ^_^^ 
Stirling'.  A.D.i54r 

Tif  I  fatal  effeft«  of  this  change  in  the  religiout  and 
political  fentimenti  of  the  regent,  were  long  felt  inSc^C* 
land.  Arran's  apoftacy  may  even  perhaps  be confidered 
as  the  remote  caufe  of  all  the  civil  broils  which  afDiAed 
both  kingdoms  in  the  fubTequent  century,  and  whidi 
terminated  in  the  final  expul4on  of  the  hovie  of 
Stuart,  of  which  the  infant  queen  of  Scots,  was  now 
the  fole  reprefentative.  The  foathern  and  moft  fertile 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  fuddenly  laid  wafte  by  aa 
Englifli:  army.  Various  hoftilities  enfued  widi  various 
fuccefs,  bpt  without  any  decifive  event.  At  laft  an  end 
was  put  to  that  ruinous  and  inglorious  warfare  by  the 
peace  concluded  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  L 
atCampe,  in  1546;  theFreoch  monarch  geheroufly  ftu 
putating,  that  his  Scottifh  allies  (hould  be  included 
in  the  treaty.  The  religious  confequences  Irere  more 
ferious  and  lafting,  and  their  political  influence  was 
great. 

Ths  Scottifti  regent  confented  to  every  thing  that 
the  zeal  of  the  cardinal  thought  neccfiary  for  the  pre« 
iervation  of  the  eftablifhcd  religion.  The  reformen 
were  every  where  cruelly  perfecuted,  and  many  were 
condemned  to  that  dreadful  punifhment  which  the 
church  has  appointed  for  its  enemies.  Among  thofe 
committed  to  the  flames  was  a  popular  preacher  named 
George  Wifhart ;  a  man  of  honourable  birth,  and  of 
primitive  fandity,  who  poflfefled  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  talent  of  feizing  the  attention  and  engaging  the  af« 
fcftionsof  the  multitude.  Wifliartfuffered  with  the  pa- 
tience of  a  martyr; but  he  could  not  forbear  r^iQarking 

3.  Robertfon,  ffJI.  Sni,  book  ii. 
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the  barbaroui  triumph  of  his  infultingadTerfaryf  wfaa 
A.P.^7  ^^^^  ^^^^  *  window  of  bis  fumptuous  palace  the  ia* 
human  fpedacle  : — and  he  foretold,  that  in  a  few  daja 
the  cardinal  (hould,  in  the  fame  palace,  lie  as  low  at 
now  he  was  ^xalted  high,  in  oppoiition  to  true  piety 
and  religiop  \ 

This  prophecy,  like  many  others,  was  probably 
the  caufe  of  the  event  which  it  fofetold.  The  difci- 
pies  of  Wilhart,  enraged  at  his  cruel  execution,  form* 
«d  %  confpiracy  againft  Beatoun  ;  and  having  aflbci* 
f ted  with  them  Norman  Lcfly,  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl 
pf  Rothes,  who  was  inftigated  by  revenge  on  account 
of  private  injuries,  they  furprifcd  the  cardinal  in  bis 
palace  or  caftle  at  St.  Andrews,  and  inftantly  put  him 
to  death.  One  of  the  aflaflins,  named  James  Melvil, 
before  he  ftruck  the  fatal  blow,  turned  the  point  of  his 
fword  towards  Beatoun,  and  in  a  tone  of  pious  exhor- 
tation called  to  him,  ^'  Repent  thee,  thoi;  wicked 
^'  Cardinal  I  of  all  thy  (ins  and  iniquities ;  but  efpe« 
f  *  cially  of  the  murder  of  George  Wilhart,  that  in- 
<*  ftrument  of  Chrift  for  the  convcrfion  of  ihcfc  lands, 
**  It  is  his  death  which  now  cries  for  vengeance.  Wc 
**  arc  fent  by  God  to  infiift  thp  deicrvcd  punt(hmenC 
"  upon  thee '." 

THEconfpirators,  though  only  fixteen  in  number, 
took  poffcffion  of  the  caftle,  after  turning  out  one  by 
ene  the  cardinal's  formidable  retinue  ;  and  being  re« 
inforced  by  their  friends,  they  prepared  themldves 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  fcnt  a  mcffcngcr  to  Lout 
don,  cravingafliftance  from  Henry  VIII.  The ^eath of 
that  prince,  which  happened  foon  after,  blafted  all  their 
Jiopps.  They  received,  howcycr  during  the  liege,  fopv 

4.  Spotfwood.    Buchanan.  5.  Koox,    ICdth. 
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plies  both  of  money  and  provifions  from  England;"  letter 
and  if  they, had  been  able  to  hold  out  only  a  few  weeks    ^^.^^^^w  •* 
Jwigcr,  they  would  have  efcaped  that  fcvcrc  capltula-  A.D.  i^^j^ 
tion  to  which  they  were  reduced,  not  by  the  regent 
alone,  but  by  a  body  of  troops  fent  to  his  afliftaqce 
from  France, 

.  Somerset  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  eighteen 
thoufand  men;  while  a  fleet  of  (ixty  fail,  one  half  of 
which  confifted  of  fhips  of  war,  and  the  other  of 
YeiTcls  laden  with  provilions  and  military  ftores,  ap* 
peared  on  the  coaft,  in  order  to  fecond  his  operations^ 
and  fupply  his  army.  The  earl  of  Arran,  regent  of 
Scotland,  had  for  fome  time  obferved  this  ftorm gather- 
ing, and  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  He  had  fiimmoned 
together  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  his 
army,  double  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy  wa^ 
pofted  to  the  greateft  advantage  on  a  riiing  ground, 
guarded  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Eike,  a  little  above 
Muffelburgh,  when  the  Protcftor  came  in  view. 
Alarmed  at  the  fight  of  a  force  fo  formidable,  and  fo 
happily  difpofed,  Somerfet  made  an  overture  of  peacd 
to  the  earl  of  Arran,  on  conditions  very  admiffibic* 
He  offered  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  compenfatethe 
damage  he  had  done  by  his  inroad,  provided  the  Scot- 
tilh  regency  would  engage  to  keep  their  young  queen 
at  home,  and  nottocontraft  her  to  any  foreign  prince^ 
tintil  (he  fliould  arrive  to  the  age  of  maturity,  whea 
Ihe  might  chufe  a  hufband  without  the  confentofher 
council.  Bi)t  this  moderate  demand  was  rejeAed  by 
the  Scottlfli  regent  with  difdain,  and  merely  on 
account  of  its  moderation.  It  was  imputed  to 
fear ;  and  Arran,  confident  of  fuccefs,  was  afraid  of 
nothing  but  the  efcape  of  the  Englifh  army.  Hi 
therefore  left  his  ftrong  camp,  as  foon  as  he  faw 
the  protestor  begin  to  move  toward  the  fea,  fuf- 
fpcding  that  he  intended  to  embark  od  board  his  fleet; 

and 
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and  paffiog  the  river  Eike,  advanced  into  the  ^aii^ 
iMXi7l7*   ^^  attacked  the  Eogliih  army  near  the  vill^  jtf 
Piakey,  with  no  betur  fucccis  than  his  lafluieftdip- 
ferved 

Haying  drawn  up  his  troops  on  an  emiAe^cCi 
Somerfet  had  not  now  the  advantage  of  ground  on  hit 
fide.  The  Scottifli  army  confifted  chiefly  of  infaairfi 
whofe  principal  weapon  was  a  long  fpear,  and  wIm^ 
files  for  that  reafon  were  deep,  and  their  ranki  clofe. 
A  body  &  compaft  and  firm  eaiily  refifted  the  attack 
of  the  £ngU(h  cavalry,  broke  them  and  drove  tbsa 
off  the  field.    Lord  Grey,  their  commander^  wn 
dangeronfly  wounded;  lord  Edward  Seymour,  finidf 
the  proteAor,  had  his  horfe  killed  under  him,  and  the 
royad  ftandard  was  near  falling  into  the  hands  ql  the 
enemy*  But  the  Scou  being  galM  by  the  proteAor*i 
artillery  in  front,  and  by  the  fire  from  the  ihips  in 
flank,  while  the  Englifh  archers,  and  a  body  of  fo- 
reign fufillers,  poured  in  volleys  of  (hot  upon  them 
from  all  quarters,  they  atlaft  began  to  give  way :  die 
TOUt  became  general,  and  the  whole  field  was  foon  9 
fcene  of  confufion,  terror,  flight,  and  confternarion. 
The  purfuit  was  long  and  bloody.     Ten  thonfand  of 
the  Scots  are  faid  to  have  fallen,  and  but  a  very  io* 
confiderable  number  of  the  conquering  enemy  ^. 

This  viftory,  however,  which  Teemed  to  threaten 
Scotland  with  final  fubjeflioD,  was  of  no  real  utility 
to  England.  It  ferved  only  to  make  the  Scots  throw 
themfelvds  inconiiderately  into  the  arms  of  France, 
and  fend  their  young  queen  to  be  educated  in  that 
kingdom ;  a  meafure  univerfally  regarded  as  a  prelude 
to  her  marriage  with  the  dauphin,  and  which  cfeftually 

4.  Pitten.    HolUiigfrcd. 
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disappointed  the    views  of  Somerfet,    and  proved    LBTTEE 
the  fource  of  Mary's  accomplifhnnents  as  a  womaiit  ^  ^_^j 
and  of  her  misfortunes  as  a  queen.— The  Scotufli  A.D.I547, 
Aobles  in  Uking  this  ftep,  hurried  away  by  the  vio* 
ienee  of  refentment,  feem  to  have  forgot  that  zeal  for 
the  independency  of  their  crown,  which  had  made 
them  violate  their  engagements  with  Henry  VIII.  aiul 
oppofe  with  fo  much  ardour  the  arms  of  the  pro* 
te£tor. 

Thb  cabals  of  the  Englilh  court  obliged  the  duke 
of  Somerfet  to  return,  before  he  could  take  any  effec- 
tual meafures  for  the  fubje£lion  of  Scotland;  and  the 
fiipplies  which  the  Scots  received  from  France,  enabled  ^'  ^*  H4^ 
them,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  expel  their  invaders, 
while  the  protestor  was  employed  in  re-eftabliOiing 
his  authority,  and  in  quelling  domeftie  infurreftions* 
His  brother,  lord  Seymour,  a  uKin  of  infatiable  ambi- 
tion, had  married  the  queen  dowager,  and  openly  af« 
pired  at  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  In  order  to 
attain  this  obje£t,  he  endeavoured  to  feduce  the  young 
king  to  his  interefts;  found  means  to  hold  a  private 
correfpondence  with  him,  and  publicly  decried  tbe^ 
protedor*s  adminiftration.  He  had  bro^ight  over  to 
his  party  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  together 
with  fome  of  the  mod  popular  perfons  of  inferior 
rank ;  and  he  had  provided  arms  for  ten  thoufand  fueo, 
whom  it  was  computed  he  could  mufter  from  amoag 
his  own  domeftics  and  retainers  7. 

Though  apprifed  of  all  thefe  alarming  dvcom- 
fiances,  Somerfet  ihewed  no  inclination  to  proceed  to 
extremities.    He  endeavoured  by  the  moft  Criendlf 

7.  HajTSes,  f.  105.  to6» 
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FART  I.  expedients,  by  rcafon,  entreaty,  and  even  by  loading 
^  '^^  Seymour  with  new  favours,  to  make  him  defift  from 
fuch  dangerous  politics.  But  finding  all  his  endea- 
vours ineffectual,  he  began  to  think  of  more  feriont 
remedies;  and  the  carl  of  Warwick,  who  hoped  to 
raife  his  own  fortune  on  the  ruin  of  both^  inflamed 
the  quarrel  between  the  brothers.  By  his  advice  lord 
Seymour  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  attainted  of 
high  treafon,  condemned,  and  executed  '• 

A.  D.  1549.  The  proteftor  had  nowlcifure  to  complete  the  Re- 
formation, the  great  work  which  he  had  fo  fucceff- 
iFully  begun,  in  conjunftion  with  Cranmer,  the  pri- 
mate, and  which  wis  now  the  chief  objeft  of  concern 
throughout  the  nation.  A  committee  of  bi(hop«  and 
divines  had  been  appointed  by  the  privy-council  to 
compo(e  a  liturgy:  they  had  executed  the  work  com- 
mitted to  them,  as  already  obfervcd,  with  judgment 
and  moderation;  and  they  not  unreafonable  flattered 
themfelves,  that  they  had  framed  a  fcrvice  in  which 
every  denomination  of  Chriftians  might  concur. 
This  form  of  worfliip,  which  was  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  at  prcfent  authorifcd  by  law,  cftablflied  by  par- 
liament in  all  the  churches,  and  uniformity  was  or- 
dered to  be  obfcrved  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies*. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  was  the  Reformation  happily  completed  in  Eng* 
land;  and  its  civil  and  religious  confequences  have 
lincc  been  dcrcrvcdly  valued.  But  there  is  no  abufe 
in  focicty  fo  great,  as  not  to  be  attended  with  fome 
advantages;  and  in  the  beginnings  of  innovation,  the 
lofs  of  tiiofc  advantages  is  always  fenfibly  felt,  by  the 
bulk  of  a  nation,  before  it  can  perceive  the  benefits 
rcfulting  from  the  delirable  change. 

^.  Bunicti  vol  ii.  9,  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap,  i. 
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No   inftitution  can  be  imagined  Icfs  favourable   LETTER 
to  the  interefts  of  mankind  than  that  of  the  monaflic   ^^     -,  j 
•life;  yet  was  it  followed  by  many  effe^s,  which  hav-  A.D.i54f. 
ing  ceafed  with  the  fuppreflion  of  monafteries,  were 
much  regretted  by  the  people  of  England.     The 
monks,   by  always  rcfiding  at  their  convents,  in  the 
centre  of  their  eftatcs,  fpent  their  money  in  the  coun* 
try,  and  afforded  a  ready  market  for  commodities* 
.They  were  alfo  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  Eng^ 
land,  what  they  ftill  are  in  kingdoms  where  the  Ro- 
4ni(h  religion  is  eflabiifhed,  the  bed  and  mod  indul- 
:gent  landlords;  being  limited  by  the  rules  of  their  or- 
der  to  a  certain  mode  of  living,  and  confequently 
having  fewer  motives  for  extortion  than  other  men. 
The  abbots  and  priors  were  beiides  accuftomed  tq 
grant  leafes  at  an  under  value,  and  to  receive  a  pre- 
sent in  return.     But  the  abbey-lands  fell  under  differ'r 
cnt  management,  when  diftributed  among  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  and  gentry  ;  the  rents  of  farms  were 
raifed,  while  the  tenants  found  not  the  fame  facility  in 
difpofiog  of  theproduce.  The  money  was  often  fpent  in 
the  capital ;  and  to  increafe  the  evil,  pafturage  in  that 
age  being  found  more  profitable  than  tillage,  whole 
'cftates  were  laid  wafte  by  inclofure.    The  farmers, 
regarded  as  an  ufelefs  burden,  were  expelled  their  ha. 
bitations;  and  the  cottagers,  deprived  even  of  the 
•  commons,  on  which  they  had  formerly  fed  their  cat« 
tie,   were  reduced  to  beggary  i^. 

These  grievances  of  the  common  people  occa- 

■  fioned  infurrefiions  in  feveral  parts  of  England;  and 

Somcrfet,   who  loved  popularity,   imprudently  cn- 

coun^d  them,  by  endeavouring  to  afford  that  redrefs 

wbich^was  not  in  his  power.     Tranquillity^  however, 
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wit  feon  reftored  to  the  kingdom  bj  the  vigilance  of 
lord  Roflel  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  cut  many  of 
the  unhappjr  malcontents  in  pieces,  and  difperfcd  the 
ftft.  Bat  the  protcAor  never  recovered  hit  avtbcu 
fity.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  in  general  dit 
pteafed  with  the  preference  which  he  feemed  to  have 
given  to  the  people;  and  as  thoy  afcribed  all  the  in* 
ftilts  in  which  they  had  been  lately  expofed  to  his  pr»> 
craftination,  and  to  the  countenance  fhewn  to  the  oral* 
titude,  they  apprehended  a  renewal  of  the  fame  dif- 
orders  from  his  pafHon  for  popular  fame.  His  cot- 
mies  even  attempted  to  turn  the  rage  of  the  populaop 
againfl  him,  by  working  upon  the  lower  dafs  among 
the  Catholics;  and  having  gained  over  to  their  party 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  lieutenant  of  die 
Tower,  and  many  of  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  Aey 
obliged  Somerfct  to  rcfign  the  proteAorfhip,  and<oni* 
mittcd  him  to  cuftody.  A  council  of  regency  was 
formed,  in  which  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  con- 
dufted  this  revolution,  bore  the  chief  fway,  and  who 
a£lually  governed  the  kingdom  without  the  invidioBS 
title  of  prote£lor  •. 

A.D.  1550.  The  firft  a£t  of  Warwick's  adminiftration  was  the 
Aegociation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  and 
with  Scotland.  Henry  II.  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
difturbances  in  England,  to  recover  feyeral  places  in 
the  Boulonnois,  and  even  to  lay  iiege,  though  withouf^ 
effeft  to  Boulogne  itfelf.  He  now  took  advantage,  in 
treating,  of  the  ftate  of  the  Englifh  court.  Senfibte  of 
the  importance  of  peace  to  Warwick  and  the  party, 
the  French  .monarch  abfolutcly  refufed  to  pay  the  two 
millions  of  crowns,  which  his  predece0br  had  ac- 
knowledged to  be  due  to  the  crown  of  England^  asar- 

XI.  Stowe.    Bvmet.    HoUifl^Ihcd. 
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Hat  iNG  thus  eftablilhed  his  adminiftratioD^  freed 
tlieltiiigdom  from  all  foreign  danger,  and  gtioed  par- 
fiiUKM,  who  were  difpofed  to  fecond  him  in  eterj  da- 
meftic  emerprizey  the  eari  of  Warwick  began  to  think 
of  carrying  into  execution  tbofe  vaft  prcjofis  which 
lie  bad  formed  for  his  own  aggrandifemenc  The  laft 
tart  of  Northomberlaod  had  died  without  iflbe;  and 
M^ifsbrother,  £r  Thomas  Percj,  had  been  attainted  or 
aWDiint  of  the  ihare  which  he  took  in  the  Yorkfhire 
jnAnrreAioB  doriug  the  late  retgn,  the  title  was  at  prop* 
^€nt  extinft,  and  the  eftate  was  vefted  in  the  crown, 
Warwick  procured  for  himfelf  a  grant  of  that  Urge 
eftate,  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  North,  the  moft 
warlike  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  dignified  with  A.D.i5sr, 
the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland.  This  was  a 
great  flep;  bot  there  was  yet  a  ftrong  bar  in  the  way 
of  his  ambition.  Somerfet,  though  degraded^  and 
leiTened  in  the  public  efteem,  in  confequence  of  his 
(pirittefs  condnft,  continued  to  poffefs  :i  eonfiderable 
diare  of  popularity.  Northumberland,  therefore,  re- 
folved  to  ruin  the  man  he  had  injured,  and  whom  he 
fttll  regarded  as  the  chief  obftacle  againft  the  full  at- 
tainment of  his  views.  For  that  purpoft,  he  employed 

la.  Bsmct,  H.    Kytnsr,  toI.  st. 
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PART  L  hU  emiiTdries  to  fu^eft  dcfpcfatfc  projefiks  to  this  nn* 
guarded  nobleman,  and  afterwards  accufed  him  of  high 

A.D.1551-  treafon  for  feeming  to  acquiefcc  in  them^  Somerfet 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  on  Tower  hill; 
and  four  of  his  friends  fhartd  the  fame  unjuft  and  un* 
happy  face.  His  death  was  iincerely  lamented  by  the 
people^  to  whom  he  had  been  peculiarly  indulgent 
and  who  regarded  him  as  a  martyr  in  their  taofe* 
Man^  of  them  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  Uood, 
which  they  long  preferred  as  a  precious  reliquc*', 

NdRtHUMBERLAMB  might  fcem  to  have  nowat^ 
taincd  the  higheft  point  of  elevationi  to  which  a  fob* 
jefi  could  afpire,  and  the  greateft  degree  of  powers 
His  rank  was  fccond  only  to  the  royal  family,  hit 
cftate  was  one  of  the  largeft  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
government  was  entirely  under  hisdirc^iion* '.  But  he 
^afpired  after  yet  greater  power  and.confequfjace  :  hi$ 
-ambition  knew  no  bounds.  Haying  procured  z  par- 
liament, which  ratified  his  moft  defpotic  meafuifts^ 
and  regulated  its  proceedings  according  to  his  will,  he 
next  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himfelf  particularly 
with  the  young  king,  by  manifefting  an  uncommon 
zeal  for  the  reformed  religion ;  to  which  the  opening 
mind  of  Edward  was  warmly  devoted,  and  the  io- 
terefts  of  which  more  fenfibly  touched  him  than  all 
other  objects. 

In  his  frequent  converfations^n  this  fubjeft,  Nor- 
thumberland took  occafion  to  reprefent  to  that  pious 
prince,  whofc  health  began  vifibly  to  decline^  the 
danger  to  which  the  Reformation  would  be  expofed, 
(hould  his^fifter  Mary,  a bigotted  Catholic,  fucceed  to 

13.  Hayward,  p.  324,  315,    Holliiigflicd^  p.  1068. 
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tbe  throne  of  Eo^and;  ihai  aliHoneh  no  f»icN  oh-  lytTK*. 
-  jedioo  lay  xgaioft  the  princcls  tsi'ar^th,  he  Cv^u\l  ^_  ^^^  ^ 
"   not,  with  any  ^icgrcc  of  propriety,  cxclaJc  one  hilcr.   A,  D  i^>4* 

withoatahb  exclu.^iog  the  o:her ;  that  hoth  ha^i  (kca 

:    declared  illegitimate  by  narli anient ;  that  the  queen  of 

\    Scots  flood  excluded  by  the  late  king*$  fvill,   and  was 

bcfides  attached  to  the  church  of  Komc  ;  that  theie 

three  princeiTcs  being  let  alide  for  luch  ioliJ  reat'on^ 

'  the  fucceffion  devolved  on  llic  marchionei^  of  Dor>ct, 

eldeft  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  French 

queen,   his  father's  youngcd  lifter ;  thai  the  apparent 

fucceflbr  to  the  marchioncJs  was  her  dauglitcr,    lav!y 

JtncGray,  who  was  every  way  worthy  of  a  crcwn% 

These  arguments  made  a  deep  impreflion  upon 
the  mind  of  Edward.  He  had  long  lamented  the  oh* 
ftinacy  of  his  fifter  Mary,  in  adhering  lo  the  Uomilh 
communion,  and  feemed  to  forefee  all  the  honors  of 
her  reign.  He  relpeded,  and  even  loved  Elizabeth. 
But  lady  Jane  Gray,  being  of  the  fame  age,  had 
been  educated  along  with  him,  and  had  commandcvl 
his  efteem  and  admiration,  by  the  progrefs  which  (lie 
made  in  every  branch  of  literature.  He  had  enjoy- 
ed full  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  purity  of  her  religious  principles,  a  circumftance 
that  weighed  with  him  above  every  other  confidcr- 
ation  in  the  choice  of  a  fucceflbr;  and  it  fcemiLc- 
fides  probable,  that  her  elegant  perfon  and  amiable 
Jifpoiition  had  inipired  his  heart  with  a  tender  affec- 
tion He  therefore  liftened  to  the  propofal  ot  difin- 
heriting  his  fillers  with  a  patience  which  would  other- 
wife  have  been  highly  criminal. 

Meanwhilf,   Northumberland,   finding  he  was 
likely  to  carry  hit  principal  point  with  the  king,  be- 
gan to  propofc  the  other  parts  of  hit  icheme.    Two 
Vol.  II.  D  d  Tons 
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PART  !.  fons  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  a  marriage  fabfe- 
^'^~  qucnt  to  the  death  of  the  French  queen,  having  died 
AD.  1553.  ti,-,g  feafon  of  the  Sweating  Sicknefs  (an  epidctni* 
cat  malady  which  raged  all  over  the  kingdoo)),  that 
title  was  beconie  extind.  Northumberland  perfnad* 
ed  the  king  to  beftow  it  on  the  marquis  of  Dorfet; 
and  by  means  of  thi»  and  other  favours,  he  obtain- 
ed from  the  new  duke  and  duchefs  of  SufFolk^  their 
eldeft  daughter  lady  Jane,  in  marriage  to  his  foordi 
fon,   lord  Guildford  Dudley  '  . 


In  order  to  complete  his  plan  of  ambition,  it 
only  remained  for  Northumberland  to  procure  the- 
dcfired  change  in  the  fiKceflion  ;  and,  in  the  prefeot 
tanguifhing  ftate  of  the  king^s  health,  after  all  the 
arguments  that  had  been  ufcd,  it  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  a  deed  to  that  efFe£t  from  Edward* 
He  met  with  more  oppofition  from  the  judges,  and 
other  perfons  neceflFary  to  the  execution  of  fuch  a  deed. 
But  they,.atlaft,  were  all  (ilenced,  either  by  threattor 
promises ;  and  the  great  feal  was  affixed  to  the  king's 
letters  patent,.  fetUhng  the  crown  on  the  heirs  of  the 
duchefs  of  Suffolk,  (he  hcrfelf  being  content  to 
give  place  to  her  daughters  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
lady  Jane,  for  whom  Ihc  was  fenfible  the  change  in 
the  fucccffion  had  been  projefted. 

The  king  died  foon  after  this  fingular  tranfafiion; 
and  fo  much  the  fooncr  by  being  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  ignorant  woman,  who  undertook  to  reftore  him, 
in  a  little  time,  to  his  former  ftate  of  health. — Moft 
of  our  hiftorians,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  were  well  af- 
fefted  to  the  Reformation,  dwell  with  peculiar  plca- 

14.  Strypc.     HelyD.     Stowe. 
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fure  OB  the  eicelieat  qoalities  of  this  yoang  prince,    I-BTTer 
whom  (as  an  elegant  writer  obferves)  the  flattering    ^_,-^^ 
promifesof  hope,  joined  to  many  real  Tirtues^  had  A.D.  1523, 
made  an  obje&  of  fond  regard  to  the  public ;  and 
making  allowance  for  the  delicacy  of  his  frame,  and 
die  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lired^  he  feems 
to  have  poflcflcd  all  the  accomplifhoieots  that  could 
be  expeAed  in  a  youth  of  lixteen. 

Aware  of  tlfe  oppofition  that  would  be  made  to  the 
concerted  change  in  the  fuccefiion,  Northumberland 
had  carefully  concealed  the  deftination  of  the  crown 
figned  by  Edward.  He  even  kept  that  prince's  death 
fecret  for  a  while,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  two  prin- 
cefles  into  his  power.  With  this  view,  he  engaged  the 
council  to  deiire  their  attendance  at  court,  under  pre- 
tencc  that  the  king's  infirm  ftate  of  health  required  the 
affiftance  of  their  advice,  and  the  confolation  of  their 
rompany.  All  obedience  or  anxiety,  they  inftantly 
left  their  feveral  retreats  in  the  country,  and  fct  out 
or  London  •,  but  happily  before  their  arrival,  they 
>oth  got  intelligence  of  their  brothcr*s  death,  and  of 
he  confpiracy  formed  againft  ihemfelves.  Mary,  who 
lad  advanced  as  far  as  Hodfdon,  when  fhe  received  this 
lotice,  made  hafle  to  retire,  and  wrote  letters  to  the 
lobility  and  moft  confidcrablc  gentry  in  every  county 
if  England,  commanding  them  to  aflift  her  in  the  de* 
cncc   of  her  crown  and  perfon  *^ 

Fakthrr  diflimulatlon  Korihumberland  now  faw 
vcukl  be  fniitlcfs  ;  iie  therefore  wqnt  to  Sion*houfc, 
I  here  la:!y  Jane  Gray  redded,  acompanicd  by  a  body 
if  the  nobility,  and  approaching  her  with  the  refpeft 
Li  gaily  paid  to  the  fovc reign,  informed  her  of  her  ele- 
vation to  tlic  throne.   Lady  Jane,  who  was  in  a  great 

15    Burnet.    Fox.    Heylin. 
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meafure  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  of  her  father*tQ« 
law,  received  this  information  with  eqaal  grief  ami 
furprize.  She  even  refufed  to  accept  the  crown; 
pleaded  the  preferable  title  of  the  two  princefies ;  ex- 
preflfed  her  dread  of  the  confequences  attcndiog  an 
enterprize  fo  dangerous,  nay  fo  criminal,  and  begged 
to  remain  in  that  private  ftation  in  which  fhe  was 
born.  Her  heart,  full  of  the  paflion  for  literature 
and  the  elegant  arts,  and  of  afFe£tion  for  her 
hufband,  who  was  worthy  of  all  her  regard,  had 
never  opened  itfelf  to  the  flattering  allurements  of 
ambition  Overcome,  however,  at  hft  by  the  en* 
treaties  rather  than  the  reafons  of  her  relations,  (he 
fubmitted  to  their  will;  and  Northumberland  imme- 
diately conveyed  her  to  London,  where  fhe  was  pro- 
claimed queen,  but  without  one  applauding  ▼oice* 

The  people  heard  the  proclamation  with  filcnce 
and  concern  :  the  very  preachers  employed  their  elo- 
quence in  vain  to  convince  their  auditors  of  the  juf- 
ticc  of  lady  Jane's  title.  Refpeft  for  the  royal  line, 
and  indignation  againft  the  Dudleys,  was  ftronger, 
even  in  the  breads  of  the  Proteftants,  than  the  dread 
of  popery  ^\ 

Meantime  the  inhabitants  of  SufFolk,  whither  the 
princefs  Mary  had  fled,  reforted  to  her  in  crowds  ; 
and  when  flie  afl'ured  them,  that  (he  never  meant  to 
alter  the  laws  of  Edward  VI.  concerning  religion, 
they  zealoufly  enlifted  thcmfclvcs  in  her  caiafe.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  daily  flocked  to  her  with  rein- 
forcements. Sir  Edward  Haflings,  brother  to  the  earl 
•f  Huntingdon,  carried  over  to  her  four  thoufand  men, 
levied  for  the  fupport  of  her  rival.  The  fleet  declared 
for  her.  Even  the  earl  of  SufFolk,  who  commanded  in 

I6.  Ibli. 
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the  Tower,  finding  rcQftancc   fruitlefs,  opened  xht     ^Yxii^^ 
gates  of  that  fortrefs :  and  lady  Jane,  after  the  vain    K^.^^L^^^^^^m^ 
pageantry  of  wearing  a  crown  during  ten  days,  return-   A.  i>.  issi- 
cd  without  a  figh  to  the  privacy  of  domeftic  life.    The 
council  ordered  Mary  to  be  proclaimed  ;  and  Nor- 
thumberland,  defcrted  by  his  followers,  and  dcfpair- 
ing  of  fuccefs,  complied  with  that  order  with  exte- 
rior marks  of  joy  and  fatisfaftion.     He  was  brought 
to  trial,  however,   and  condemned  and  executed  for 
high  trcafon.     Sentence  was  alfo  pronounced  r^;ainft 
lady  Jane  Gray  and  lord  Guildford  Dudley  ;  but  they 
were  refpited  on  account  of  their  youth,  neither  of 
th^m  baying  attained  the  age  of  feventeen  >^ 

TvTo  fooner  was  Mary  feated  on  the  throne  than  a 
total  change  took  place  both  in  men  and  meafures. 
They  who  had  languiflied  in  confinement  were  lifted 
to  the  helm  of  power,  and  inllrufled  with  the  govcrn- 
mcnt  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  dale.     Gardiner, 
Conner,  and  other  Catholic  bifhops,  werjc  reftored  tp 
jtheir  fees,  and  admijtted  to  the  queen's  favour  and  con- 
fidence ;  while  the  moft  eminent  proteftant  prelates 
and  zealous  reformers,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Latimer,  Co- 
ycrdale,  and  Cranmer,  were  thrown  into  prifon.  The 
men  of  Suffolk  were  brow-beaten,  bccaufe  they  pre- 
fumed  to  pk*ad  the  queen's  promife  of  maintaining  the 
reformed  religion ;   and  one  more  bold  than  the  reft, 
in  recalling  to  her  memory  the  engagements  into  which 
(he  had  entered,   when  they  enlifled   themfelves  in 
her  fervice,  was  fet  in  the  pillory,    A  parliament  was 
procured  entirely  conformable  to  thcfentimentsof  the 
court,  and  a  bill  paifcd  declaring  the  queen  to  be  legi- 
timate; ratifying  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with 

17.  Heylin;    Burnet. 
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PART  I.  Catharine  of  Arragonj  and  annulling  the  divorce  pro- 
^D.i5C3.  J^oo°ccd  hy  Cranmcr,  All  the  fiatutet  of  Edward  VI. 
refpcAing  religion  were  repealed  ;  and  the  qneeo  feot 
aflfurances  to  the  pope  of  her  earned  deiire  of  recon- 
ciling herfelf  and  her  kingdoms  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
requefting  that  cardinal  Pole  might  be  appointed  le- 
gate for  the  performance  of  that  pious  office  ■•. 

Reginalp  Pole  wasdefcended  from  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  England,  being  fourth  fon  of  the  countefi  of 
Salifbury,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence.  He  gave 
early  indications  of  that  fine  genius,  and  generous  dif- 
poiition,  by  which  he  was  lb  much  difiinguifhed dar- 
ing his  more  advanced  age  ;  and  Henry  VIIL  having 
conceived  great  friendfhip  for  him,  propofed  to  raifc 
him  to  the  higheft  ccclefiallical  dignities.  As  a  pledge 
of  future  favours,  Henry  conferred  on  him  thedeanry 
of  Exeter,  the  better  to  fupport  him  in  hiseducatioo. 
But  when  the  kingof  England  broke  with  the  court  of 
Rome,   Pole  not  only  refufed  to  fecond  his  ineafurcs, 
but  wrote  againft  him  in  a  treatife  on  the   Unity  ef 
the  Church,  This  performanct^  produced  an  irreparable 
breach  between  the  young  et^clefiaftic  and  his  fove- 
reign,  and  blaftcd  all  Pole's  hopes  of  riling  in  the 
Englifh  church.     He  was  not,    however,  allowed  to 
fink.     The  pope  and  the  emperor  thought  themfelves 
bound  to  provide  for  a  man  of  fo  much  eminence; 
who,    in  fupport  of  their  caufe,  had  facrificcd  all  his 
pretenfions  to  fortune  in  his  own  country,     Pole  waJ 
created  a  cardinal,  and  fcnt  legate  into  Flanders.   Buc 
he  took  no  higher  than  deacon's  orders,  which  did  not 
condemn  him  to  cf liLacy  ;   and  he  was  fufpcacd  of  1 
having  afpired  to  the  Englifh  crown,  by  means  ofi 
marriage  with  the  princcfs  Mary,  during  the  life  of 

1 3.  Burnet,  vol  ij« 
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fcer  father.  The  marquis  of  Exeter,  lord  Montacute,  ^^^^^(^ 
the  cardinal's  brother,  and  fcveral  others  perfons  of   ^,^^,^ 
rank,  fufFered  for  this  confpiracy,   whether  real  or  ^.D.  155 
pretended.     To  hold  a  corrcfpondencc  with  that  ob- 
noxious fugitive  was  deemed  perhaps  fufficient  guilt. 
It  was  enough,  at  leaft,  to  expofe  them  to  the  indig- 
nation of  Henry;  and  his  will,   on  many  occaiions, 
i$  known  to  have  ul'urpcd  tl>e  place  of  both  law  and 
equity. 

But  vvhatevcr  doubt  may  remain  of    Pole's  in- 

trig;:c8  for  obtaining  the  crown  of  Lnghnd,  through 

an  alliance  with  Mary,   it  is  certain  that  she  was  no 

fooner  featcd  upon  the  throne,  than  flie  thought  of 

making  him  the  partner  of  her  fway*     The  cardinal, 

however,  being  npw  in  the  decline  of  life,  was  repre- 

i'ented  to  queen  as  the  unqualified  for  tlie  buftle  of  a 

court,  and  the  fatigue  of  bufinefs.    She  therefore  laid 

afide  all  thoughts  of  him,  as  a  hulband  ;  but  as  fhe 

entertained  an  high  cfteem  for  his  wifjom  and  virtue, 

Ihc  ftill  propofed  to  reap  the  bcnclit  of  his  counfels  in 

the  adminiftration  of  her  government — and  hence  her 

requcft  to  the  pope. 

This  alliance,  and  one  with  the  earl  of  Devon- 
fliire,  being  rejefled  for  various  reafons,  the  queea 
turned  her  eye  toward  the  houfe  of  Auftria,,  and 
there  found  a  ready  correfpondence  with  her  views. 
Cnarks  V.  whofe  ambition  was  boundlefs,  no  fooner 
had  heard  of  the  acccflion  of  his  kinfwoman  Mary  to 
the  crown  of  England,  than  he  formed  the  fchemc  of 
obtaining  the  kingdom  for  his  Ton  Philip;  hoping 
by  that  acquifition  to  balance  the  lofles  he  had 
faflained  in  Germany.  And  Philip,  although  eleven 
years  younger  than  Mary,  who  wai  deftitute  of  everf 
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PAKT  1.    external  beauty  or  grace,  gave  his  confcnt,   without 
AD.  1553.    hefitation,  to  the  match  propofed  by  his  father.   The 
emperor,  therefore,  immediately  fent  over  an  agent  to 
lignify  his  intentions  to  the  queen  of  Kngland  ;    who, 
fl.*tleredwith  the  profpeftof  marrying  the  prefumptivc 
heir  of  the  (;reate(l  monarch  in  buropc,  pleafcd  with 
the  Uipport  of  fo  powerful  an  alliance,   and  happy  to 
unite  herfelf  more  clofcly  to  her  mothcr^s  family,  to 
which  (lie  had  alway-  been  warmly  attached,   gladly 
embraced  the  propofal.     The  tarls  of  Norfolk  and 
Arundel,    lord  Paget,  whom  /he  had  promoted,  and 
bifhop  Gardiner,  now  become  prime  minifter,  finding 
how  Mary's  inclinations  leaned,  gave  their  opinion  ia 
favour  of  the  Spanifh  alliance  ;  but  as  they  were  feo* 
iiblc  the  profpeft  of  it  diffuled  univerfal  appreheniion 
and  terror  for  the  liberty  and  independency  of  theking- 
dom,  the  marriage  articles  were  drawn  up  with  all  poU 
fiblc  attention  to  the  intereft  and  iecurity,  and  cTcn 
A.D.  1554.  to  the  grandeur  of  England.     The    emperor  agreed 
to  whatever  wa-  thought  neceffary  to  foothc  the  fcari 
of  the  people,   or  quiet  the  jealoufies  of  the  nobility. 
The  chief  articles  were,  That  t  hilip,  during  his  mar- 
riage with  Mary,  (houKl  bear  the  title  of  king,  but  that 
the  adniiniftration  fhoi'IJ  be  veiled  folely  in  the  queen: 
that  no  foreigner  fliouiJ  be  capable  of  holding  any 
office  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  no  innovation  flionld  be 
made  in  the  Engliih  laws,  cuftoms,  or  privileges  ;  thai 
Philip  fhould  not  carry  the  queen  abroad  without  her 
confent,    nor  any  of  her  children  without  the  confcnt 
of  the  nobility;  that  the  male  iffuc  of  the  marriage 
Ihould  inherit,   together  with   Enj^land,    Burgundy, 
and  the  Low  Countries;  that  if  Don  Carlos,  Phiiip*i 
fon  by  a  former  marriage,   fhould  die  without  iffue, 
Mary's  ilfuc,  whether  male  or  female,  fhould  fuccecd 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  and  all  the  emperor's  hereditary 

doini* 
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lomiDions  ;  ind  that  Philip,  if  ihc  qoecn  Ihould  die  ^^U^-*^ 

before  him,  without  ifiue,  fliould  leave  tiie  crown  of  n_-^_^ 

England  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  claiming  any  ^^•*554, 
jght  of  ad  mi  oift  ration  whatfoever  '9, 

BoT  this  treaty,  though  fr?nicd  with  fo  much  cau- 
:ion  and  ikiil,  was  far  from  reconciling  the  tnglifh 
lation  to  the  Spaoifh  alliance.  It  was  univerfally 
aid,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  get  poffeffion  of 
Elnglan.!.  wouM  agree  to  any  terms;  and  that  the 
Dore  favour«il)le  the  conJitions  which  he  had  granted, 
:hc  more  certainly  niig'-J^  it  i^-  co:;c!udcd  he  had  no 
ferious  intention  cf  c^icrvln^  i:iem.  His  general 
:harafler  was  ur^c.:  \u  fjpport  of  thefc  ohlcrvations  ; 
ind  it  was  added.  Thai  Pailip,  while  he  inherited  his 
father's  vices,  fraud  and  ambition,  united  to  them 
more  dangerous  vices  of  his  own,  fulien  pride  and 
barbarity,  hngland  Teemed  already  a  province  of 
Spain,  groaning  under  the  load  of  dcfpotifm,  and 
fubje£tcd  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  inquifition.  Tlie 
people  were  every  where  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  want- 
ed only  an  able  leader  to  have  fubverted  the  queen's 
authority.  No  fuch  leader  appeared.  The  more 
prudent  part  of  the  nobility  thought  it  would  b^ 
Toon  enough  to  correA  ills  when  they  began  to  be 
Felt.  Some  turbulent  fpirits,  however,  jxidged  it 
fafer  to  prevent  than  to  rcdrels  grievances.  They 
accordingly  formed  a  confpiracy  to  rife  in  arms,  and 
jeclare  againft  the  queen's  marriage  with  Philip. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat  propofed  to  raife  Kent:  fir  Peter 
Carew,  Devonfhire  ;  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  was  en- 
raged, by  the  hopes  of  recovering  the  crown  for  lady 
Jane  Grey,  to  attempt  railing  the  midland  counties 

iQ.  Rymeri  vol.  zv.    Bumct,  vol.  ii. 
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But  thefe  confpiratort  imprudently  breakiog  concert, 
and  riiing  at  diiFerent  times,  were  foon  humbled. 
Wyat  and  Suffolk  loft  their  heads,  as  did  ladjr  Jane 
Grey  and  her  hufband  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to 
whom  the  duke's  guilt  was  imputed. 

This  fond  and  unfortunate  couple  died  with  much 
piety  and  fortitude.     It  had  been  intended  to  execute 
them  on  the  fagie  fcaffold  on  lower-hill;   but  the 
council  dseading  the  compaflion  of  the   people  for 
their  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence,  changed  its  or- 
ders, and  gave  dircdons  that  lady  Jane  (houid  he  be- 
headed within  the  verge  of  the  Tower.     She  rcfufcd 
to  take  leave  of  her  hufband  on  the  day  of  their  exe- 
cution; afligning  as  a  reafon,  that  the  tendernefsof 
parting  might  unbend  their  minds  from  that  firm- 
nefs  which  their  approaching  doom  required  of  them. 
"  Our  feparation,**  added  (he,  "  will  be  but  for  a 
**  moment  ;  we  fhall  foon  rejoin  each  other  in  a  fcene 
*«  where  our  afFcftions  will  be  for  ever  united,  and 
**  where  death,    dilappointment,    and    misfortune 
««  can  no  longer  difturb  our  felicity  *°."  She  faw  lord 
Guildford  led  to  execution,  without  difcoverino^  any 
fign  of  weaknefs  :  fhe  even  calmly  met  his  beadlefs  bo- 
dy, as  fhe  was  going  to  execution  herfelf,  returning 
to  be  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  and  intre- 
pidly defircd  to  proceed  to  the  fatal fpot,  emboldened  by 
the  reports  which  fhe  had  received  of  the  magnanimity 
of  his   behaviour.     On   that  occafion   fhe  wrote  io 
her  Table-book,  three  fentcnccs ;  one  in  Greek,  one 
in  Latin,  and  one  in  Englilh      The  meaning  of  thcra 
was,  that  although  human  juftice   was  againft  her 
hufband*s  body,  divine  mercy  would  be  favourable 
to  his  foul;  that  if  her  fault  deferved  punifbment| 

ao.  HcyliH,  p.  167.    Fox,  vol.  iii. 
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her  yOQth  and  iDCxpericnce  ought  to  plead  her  excufe ;    letter 
and  that  God  and  pofterity,  Ihe  trofted,  would  (hew  ^  -  j-'  " 
lier  favour.     On  the  fcaffold  (he  behaved  with  great  A.D.  1554. 
snildoefs  and  compofure,  and  fubmitted  herfelf  to  the 
flroke  of  the  executioner  with  a  fteady  and  fcrene 
countenance^'. 

The  queen*s  authority  was  much  ftrengthened  by 
the  fuppreffion  of  this  rebellion,  commonly  called 
Wyat's,  from  the  figure  which  he  made  in  it;  and  th« 
arrival  of  Philip  in  England  gave  ftill  more  liability 
to  her  government.  For  although  that  prince's  beha- 
riour  was  ill  calculated  to  remove  the  prejudices  which 
the  Englifh  nation  had  entertained  againft  him,  being 
diftant  in  his  addrcfs,  and  fo  entrenched  in  form  and 
ceremony,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  inacceflible,  his  Ii« 
berality,  if  money  difburfed  for  the  purpofes  of  cor- 
ruption can  dcferve  that  name,  made  him  many 
friends  among  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Cardinal  Pole 
alfo  arrived  in  England  about  the  fame  time  with  legan- 
tine  powers  from  the  pope;  and  both  houfcs  of  parlia- 
ment voted  an  addrcfs  to  Philip  and  Mary,  acknow- 
ledging that  the  nation  had  been  guilty  of  a  moft  hor- 
rible defcciion  from  the  true  church  ;  declaring  their 
refolution  to  repeal  all  laws  enaded  in  prejudice  of  the 
Romifli  religion  ;  and  praying  their  majefties,  hap- 
pily uninfcScd  with  that  criminal  (chifm  !  to  inter-  * 
cede  with  the  Holy  Father  for  the  abfolution  and  for- 
givenefs  of  their  penitent  fubjcfts.  The  requeft  was 
readily  granted.  The  legate,  in  the  name  of  his  Ho- 
linefs,  gave  the  parliament  and  kingdom  abfolutioo, 
freed  them  from  all  cccleiiaftical  ccnfurcs,  and.  re- 
ceived them  again  into  the  bofomof  the  church**. 

}i,  Id.  ibid.  %t.  Burnet,  rot  u»    Fox,  vol.  iii. 
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PART  I.  In  confcqucncc  of  this  reconciliation  with  the  fee 
V^T^'P^  of  Rome,  the  punifhment  by  fire,  that  frightful  ex- 
pedient of  I'uperftition,  for  extending  her  empire,  and 
preferving  her  dominion,  was  rigoroufly  employed 
againft  the  moft  eminent  reformers.  The  mild  connfels 
of  cardinal  Pole,  who  was  inclined  to  toleration,  were 
over-ruled  by  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  and  many  pcrfons 
of  all  conditions,  sg^S  and  itx,Qs  were  committed  to 
the  flame^.  The  perfecutorsmade  theirfirft  attack  upoa 
Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's ;  a  man  equally  di- 
ftinguilhcd  by  his  piety  and  learning,  but  whofe  do- 
meftic  fituation  it  was  hoped  would  bring  hira  to  com- 
pliance. He  had  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loyed^  and 
ten  children  :  yet  did  he  continue  firm  in  his  prioci*  • 
pies,  and  fuch  was  his  fcrcnity  after  condemnatioOy 
that  the  gaolers,  it  is  fai J,  waked  him  from  a  found 
ileep,  when  the  hour  of  his  execution  approached. 

A.  p. I -55.  He  fuffcredinSmithficId.  Hooper,  bilhopof  Glouccf- 
ter,  was  condemned  at  the  fame  lime  with  Rogers, 
but  fent  toliis  own  dioccfc  to  he  puniihed,  in  order  to 
ftrlke  the  greater  terror  into  liis  flock.  The  conftancy 
of  his  death,  however,  liad  a  very  contrary  efFtS. 
Jt  was  a  fccnc  of  coniolaiion  to  Hooper  to  die  in  th^ir 
light,  bearing  teftimony  lo  that  doflrine  which  he  had 
formerly  taught  among  them.  He  continued  to  e^- 
.  hort  ihcm,  till  his  tongue,  fwollen  by  the  violence  of 
his  agony,  denied  him  utterance  :  and  his  words  were 
Jong  icracmbercd  *'. 

Ferrar,  bifliop  of  St.  David's,  alfo  fufFercd  this 
terrible  punifhment  in  his  own  diocefe.  And  Ridley, 
bifhop  of  London,  and  Latimer,  formerly  bifhop  of 
Worceftcr,  two  prelates  venerable  by  their  years, 
their  learning,  and  their  piety,  perilhed  together  in 

25.  Id   Ibi<I. 
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the  fame  fire  at  Oxford,  fupporting  each  other's  con-  Letter. 
ilancy  by  their  mutual  exhortations.     Latimer,  when    ^  ^^'  ^ 
tied  to  the  ftake,  called  to  his  companion,    <<  Be  of  ^O.isss* 
«*  good  c^eer,  my  brother !  we  fhall  this  day  kindle 
^<  fuch'a  flame  in  England,  as  I  truft  in  God  will  ne- 
**  vcr  be  extinguiflicd  *♦• 

Sandbrs,  a  refpeflable  clergyman,  was  committed 
to  the  flames  at  Coventry,  A  pardon  was  offered 
him,  if  he  would  recant  ;  but  herejeftcd  it  with  dif- 
dain,  and  embraced  the  ftake,  faying,  "  Welcome, 
•*  crofs  of  Chrift  !  welcome,  everlafting  life  I**  Cran- 
sner  had  lefs  courage  at  flrft.  Overawed  by  the  prof- 
•peft  of  thofe  tortures  which  awaited  him,  or  over- 
come by  the  fond  love  of  life,  and  by  the  flattery  of 
artful  men,  who  pompoufly  rcprefented  the  dignities 
to  which  his  charafter  ftill  entitled  him,  if  he  would 
merit  them  by  a  recantation,  he  agreed,  in  an  un- 
guarded hour,  to  fubfcribe  the  doftrines  of  the  papal 
fupremacy  and  the  real  prcfcnce.  But  Mary  and  her 
council,  no  lefs  perfidiou  than  cruel,  determined,  that 
this  recantation  fhould  avail  him  nothing;  that  he 
fhould  acknowledge  his  errors  in  the  church  before 
the  people,  and  afterward  be  led  to  execution.  Whe- 
ther  Cranmcr  received  fecret  intelligence  of  their  de- 
fign,  or  repented  of  his  weaknefs,  or  both,  is  uncer- 
tain, but  he  furprifed  the  audience  by  a  declaration 
very  different  from  that  which  was  expefted  from  him. 
After  explaining  his  fenfe  of  what  he  owed  to  God 
and  his  fovcreign,  *<  There  is  one  mifcarriage  in  my 
«*  life,"  faid  he,  **  of  which,  above  all  "others,  I  fe- 
••  vercly  repent — the  infincere  declaration  of  faith  to 
**  which  I  had  the  weaknefs  to  fubfcribe ;   but  I  take 

24.  Fox,  vol.  iii.    Burnet|To1.u« 
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r^^^-  ^\  "  ^'^''  opportunity  of  atoning  for  my  error  by  a  fin- 
A.D.  i55tf.  '*  cere  and  open  recantation,  and  am  willing  to  feat 
'<  with  my  hlood  that  do^rine  which  I  firmly  believe 
**  to  hare  been  communicated  from  Heaven." 

As  his  hand,  he  added,  had  erred,  by  betraying 
bis  hearty  it  (hould  firil  be  punifhed  by  a  fevere  hot 
juft  doom.  He  accordingly  ftretched  out  his  arm,  at 
foon  as  he  came  to  the  flake,  to  which  he  was  inftandy 
led,  and  without  difcovering  either  by  his  looks  or 
motionS)  the  leaft  fign  of  compunAioUj  or  even  of 
feeling;  he  held  his  right-hand  in  the  flames,  till  it 
was  utterly  confumed.  His  thoughts,  appeared  to  be 
totally  occupied  in  ref1e£ting  on  his  former  fault; 
and  he  called  aloud  feveral  times,  <^  This  hand  hat 
•*  offended  T*  When  it  dropped  off,  he  difcovered  a 
ferenity  in  bis  countenance,  as  if  fatisfied  with  facri- 
ficing  to  divine  juflice  the  inflrument  of  his  crime; 
and  when  the  fire  attacked  his  body,  his  foul,  whol* 
ly  coUeded  within  itfelf,  feemed  fortified  againft 
every  external  accident,  and  altogether  inaccel&ble  to 
pain*'. 

It  would  be  cndlcfs.my  dear  Philip,  to  enumerate  all 
the  cruelties  praSifedin  England  during  this  bigoitcd 
reign,  near  three  hundred  pcrfons  having  been  brought 
to  the  flake  in  the  firfl  rage  of  perfccution.  Befidcs 
the  favagc  barbarity  on  one  hand,  and  the  patient  con- 
flancy  on  the  other,  are  fo  fnnilar,  in  all  thofc  mar- 
tyrdoms, that  «i  narration,  very  little  agreeable  in  it- 
felf, would  become  altogether  dirguftiiig  by  its  uni- 
formity. It  is  fufficicnt  to  have  mentioned  the  iuf- 
ferings  of  our  mofl  eminent  reformers,    whofc  cha- 

25.  Fox,  vol.  til,    Burnet,  \oU  ii. 
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r  aDd  coodition  make  fuch  notice  neceflary«  I  LETTER, 
therefore  conclude  this  faljeft  with  obferving,  ^^  _'  > 
luman  nature  appears  on  no  occafion  fo  detcft-  ^D.  15^^^ 

and  at  the  (ame  time  fo  abfurd^  as  in  thefe 
ous  horrors,  which  fink  mankind  below  infernal 
s  in  wtckcdnefs,  and  beneath  the  brQt€t  in  folly. 
>p  Bonner  feemed  to  rejoice  in  the  torments  of  the 
ns  of  perfecution.  He  fometimes  whipped  the 
:(lant  prifoners,  with  his  own  hands,  till  he  was 
with  the  violence  of  the  exercife :  he  tore  out  the 
I  of  a  weaver,  who  refufed  to  rclinquifh  his  reli* 
;  and  in  order  to  give  the  obftinate  heretic  a  more 
ble  idea  of  burning,  he  held  his  finger  to  the  can* 
Lill  the  finews  and  veins  Ihrunk  and  burft  ^.     All 

examples  prove,  that  no  human  depravity 
qual  revenge  and  cruelty,  inflamed  by  theolo- 
hate. 

fT  the  mcmbersof  the  Englifli  parliament,  though 
leqioues  to  the  queen*s  will  in  reuniting  the  king- 
to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  in  authorifing  the  but- 
f  of  their  fellow-fubjefts  who  rejeflcd  the  Ca- 
c  faith,  had  ftill  fomc  regard  left  both  to  their 
and  the  national  intereft.  They  refuled  to  re- 
thepoflcHions  of  the  church.  And  Mary  failed,, 
)nly  in  an  attempt  to  get  her  liufband  declared 
imptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  to  ol)tain  the  con* 
of  parliament  for  veiling  the  adminiftration  puc 
s  hands,  but  in]  all  her  political  hopes.  She 
1  not  fo  much  as  obtain  a  parliamentary  confene. 
s  coronation. 

HE  queen  likcwife  met  with  much  and  long  op- 
ion   from  parliament  in  another  favourite  moa-'     - 

%i.  FuXf  ToL  iii, 
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furc;  namely,  in  an  attempt  to  engage  the  nation  iri 
the  war  which  was  kindled  between  France  and  Spain. 
The  motion  was  for  a  time  laid  afidc  ;  and  Philipy 
difgufted  with  Mary's  importunate  love,  which  was 
equal  to  that  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and  with  her  jea- 
loufy  and  fpleen,  which  increafed  with  her  declining 
years  and  her  dcfpair  of  having  iffue,  had  gone  over 
to  his  father  Charles  V.  in  Flanders,     The  voluntary 
refignation  of  ihe  emperor,  foon  after  this  vifit,  put 
Philip  in  poiTeilion  of  all  the  wealth  of  America,  and 
of  the  richeft  and  mod  cxteniive  dominions  in  Europe. 
He  did  not,  however,  lay  afide  his  attention  to  the  af- 
fairs of  England,  of  which  he  ftill  hoped  to  have  the 
A.I).  15.7.  direflon;  and  he  came  over  to  London,  in  order  to 
I'upport  his  parliamentary  friends  in  a  new  motion  for 
a  French  war.  Thismeafure  was  zealoufly  oppofed  by 
fcvcral  of  the  queen's  moft  able  counfcllors,  and  par- 
ticularly by  cardinal  Pole;  who  having  taken  prieft'i 
orders,  had  been  inftalled  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
on  the  death  of  Cranmer,   But  hoftilitics  having  been 
begun  by  France,  as  was  pretended,  war  was  at  laft 
denounced  againll  that  kingdom;  and  an  army  of  ten 
ihouland  men  was  fent  over  to  the  Low  Countries, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  *7, 

A  LIKE  attempt  was  made  in  Scotland  by  the 
p  rcnch  monarch  to  engage  that  kingdora  in  a  war 
with  England.  Mary  of  Guife,  the  qeeen  dowager, 
had  obtained  the  regency  through  the  intrigues  of 
the  court  of  France,  and  Henry  II.  now  rcqucftedber 
to  take  part  in  the  common  quarrel.  She  accordingly 
I'ummoned  a  convention  of  the  dates,  and  afked  their 
concurrence  for  commencing  hoftilities  againft  Eng- 
land,   fiut  the  Scottifh  nobles,  who  were  become  as 

a;.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.    Strypc,  vol  iii. 
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tealcus  of  the  French,  as  the  Englifli  were  of  SpaniQi  LETTER 
jnflaence,  rcfufed  their  aflent ;  and  the  regent  had  ^  -* ' 
in  vain  recourfe  to  ftratagem,  in  order  to  accomplifli  A.D.I557* 
licr  purpofc. 

TttE  French  monarch,  howeVer,  without  the  affift* 
tince  of  his  ancient  allies^  and  notwlth Handing  the  tin* 
fortunate  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  of  which  I  fliall  af- 
terwards have  occafion  to  fpeak,  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Calais,  which  the  Englifh  had  held  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years ;  and  which,  as  it  opened  to  them  aa 
cafy  and  fccure  entry  into  the  heart  of  France,  was 
regarded  as  the  moft  valuable  foreign  poflfeffion  be- 
longing to  the  crown.  This  important  place  was  re^ 
covered  by  the  vigilance  and  valour  of  the  duke  of 
Guife ;  who  informed  that  the  Englifh,  trufting  to  th^ 
ilrength  of  the  town,  deemed  in  that  age  impregnable^ 
were  accuftomcd  to  recall  towards  the  clofe  of  fum- 
mer,  great  part  of  the  garrifon,  and  to  replace  it  iu 
the  fpring,  undertook  in  the  depth  of  wintcr,4ind  fuc- 
ceeded  in  an  enterprize^  that  furprized  his  own  coun- 
trymen no  lefs  than  his  enemies.  As  he  knew  that 
fuccefs  depended  upon  celerity,  he  puflled  his  attacka 
with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  governor  was  obliged  to 
furrcnder  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  fiege  *'. 

The  joy  of  the  French  on  that  occafion  was  ex- 
treme. Their  vanity  indulged  itfelf  in  the  utmoft 
exultation  of  triumph,  while  the  Englifh  gave  vent  to 
all  the  paffions  which  agitate  a  high  fpirited  people, 
when  any  great  national  misfortune  is  evidently  the 
confequence  of  the  mifcondu£l  of  their  rulers.  They 
murmured  loudly  againft  the  queen  and  her  council; 
who,  afteV  engaging  the  nation  in  a  fruittefs  war^  for 

28.  Tbuao.  lib.  zx.  cap.  ii. 
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^ART  I.    the  fake  of  foreign  intereft,   had  thus  expofed  it,  bj 
^■'•■^^**^    their  negligence,   to  fo  fcvere  a  difgrace. 

This  event,  together  with  the  confcioufne&of  be* 
ing  hated  by  her  fubjeds,  and  defpifed  by  her  hnlband, 
fo  much  afFeded  the  queen  of  England,  whofe  health 
A«D.  T538.  had  long  been  dcclinlRg,  that  (he  fell  into  a  low  ferer, 
which  put  an  end  to  her  fhort  and  inglorious  reign. 
«  When  I  am  dead,*'  faid  {he  to  her  attendants, 
<<  you  will  find  Calais  at  my  heart.**  Mary  poflefled 
few  qualities  either  eflimable  or  amiable.  Her  per- 
fon  was  as  little  engaging  as  her  manners ;  and  amid 
that  complication  of  vices  which  entered  into  her 
cotnpolition,  namely  obftinacy,  bigotry,  violence, 
and  cruelty,  we  fcarcely  find  any  virtue  but  fiocerity. 

Before  the  queen's  death,  negociations  had  been 
opened  for  a  general  peace.  Among  other  conditions, 
the  king  of  France  demanded  the  reftitution  of  Na- 
varre to  its  lawful  owner ;  the  king  of  Spain,  that  of 
Calais  and  its  territory  to  England.  But  the  death 
of  Mary  fomewhat  altered  the  iirmnefs  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  monarch  in  regard  to  that  capital  article.  And 
before  I  fpeak  of  the  treaty  which  was  afterwards 
figned  at  Chateau  Cambrefis,  and  which  reftored  tran- 
quillity to  Europe,  I  muft  carry  forward  the  aflRiirs  of 
the  continent.  Meantime  it  will  be  proper  to  fay  a 
few  words  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  who  now  fttc^ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  England. 

The  Englifh  nation  was  under  great  appreheniions 
for  the  life  of  this  princefs,  during  her  (iiler's  whok 
reign.  The  attachment  of  Elizabeth  to  the  reformed 
religion  offended  Mary's  bigotry  ;  and  menaces  had' 
been  employed  to  bring  her  to  a  recantation.    Tbe 

violent 
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violent  hatred  which  the  queen  entertained  againft     letter. 
her^  broke  out  on  every  occafion  ;   and  all  her  own    ^_^^_^'_^ 
diftinguilhed  prudence  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  pre-  A.  D.  155^. 
V«nr  the  fatal  effe£ls  of  it.   She  retired  into  the  coun- 
try ;  and  knowing  that  (he  was  furrounded  with  fpies, 
•  ihe  pafied  het  time  wholly  in  reading  and  ftudy.  She 
complied  with  the  eftablifhed  mode  of  worfhip,  and 
eluded  all  queftions  in  regard  to  religion.  When  aik* 
cd,  on  purpofe  to  gather  her  opinion  of  the  realpre* 
finci^  what  ihe  thought  of  thefe    words  of  Chrift, 
**  This  is  my  body  ?" — and  whether  (he  believed  it 
the  true  body  of  Chrift  that  was  in  the  facrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  ?  flie  replied  thus : 

*«  Chrift  was  the  Word  that  fpake  it ; 

**  He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it; 

<<  And  what  the  word  did  siake  it,  1 

«  That  I  believe  and  take  it  *9.»» 

After  the  death  of  her  fifter^  Elizabeth  deliveted 
her  fentiments  more  freely  :  and  the  firft  aA  of  her 
aidminiftration  was  the  re-eftablifliment  of  the  Prote- 
ftant  Religion*  The  liturgy  was  again  introduced 
in  the  Englilh  tongue,  and  the  oath  of  fupremacy 
was  tendered  to  the  clergy.  The  number  of  bifliopa  a.  0,1559. 
had  been  reduced  to  fourteen  by  a  fickly  feafon, 
which  preceded  this  change ;  and  ail  thefe,  except  the 
bifhop  of  Landaff,  having  refufed  compliance,  were 
deprived  of  their  fees.  But  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Englifh  clergy,  only  eighty  reAors  and  vicars^ 
fifty  prebendariesj  fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve 
mrchdeacons,  and  as  many  deans,  facrificed  their  liv* 
iags  for  their  theological  opinions  'f. 

29.  Baker.    Sti^pe.    Camden.  3a  Ibid. 
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This  change  in  religion  completed  the  jojof  the 
A^D^7ss9*  P^^P'^  ^^  account  of  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth  ;  the 
aufpicious  commencement  of  whofe  reign  may  be 
faid  to  have  prognofticated  that  felicity  and  glory, 
which  uniformly  attended  it.  Thefe  particulars,  mj 
dear  Philip,  will  make  all  retrofpeft  in  the  affainof 
England  unneceflary,  beyond  the  treaty  of  Chateto 
Cambrefis. 


LETTER      LXIir. 

The  Continent  of  EvKorEf  from  the  Peace  $/ VmthV^ 
in  1552,  to  the  Peace  ^Chateau  Cambresis,  ta 

LETTER  'T^  ^E  treaty  of  Paflfau  was  no  fooner  figned  than 
LXiil.        JL    Maurice,  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  marched 

^  '  into  Hungary  againft  the  Turks,  at  the  head  of  twen- 
ty thoufand  men,  in  confequence  of  his  engagements 
with  Ferdinand,  whom  the  hopes  of  fuch  afliftance  had 
made  the  mod  zealous  advocate  of  the  confederates. 
But  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  Turkifli  armies,  toge- 
ther with  the  diffenfions  between  Mauriceand  Caftal- 
do,  the  Audrian  general,  who  was  piqued  at  being  fu- 
perfcdcd  in  the  command,  prevented  the  cleflor  from 
performing  any  thing  in  that  country  worthy  of  his 
former  fame,  or  of  much  benefit  to  the  king  of  the 
Romans* 

In  the  mean  time  Charles  V.  deeply  afFeAed  for  the 

lofsof  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  had  forrocd 

the  barrier  of  the  empire  on  the  fide  of  France,  anJ 

would  now  fecure  the  frontier  of  Champagne^  left  bis 

5  ingltf* 
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ineloriout  retreat  at  Viilach,  and  put  himfelf  at  the    LETTER 
head  of  thofe  forces  which  he  had  affembled  againft  ^      _  ]^ 
the  confederates,    dctennincd  to   recover  the  three  A.D.  1552. 
bifliopricks.     In  order  to  conceal  the  deftination  of 
his  army,  he  circulated  a  report  that  he  intended  to 
lead  it  into  Hungary  to  fecond  Maurice  in  his  ope-^ 
rations  againft  the    infidels ;    and  as  that  pretext 
failed  him,  when  he  began  to  approach   the  Rhine, 
he  pretended  that  he  was  marching  firft  to  chaftife 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  refufed   to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  Paflau,  and  whofe  cruel  ex- 
a£lionfi  in  ihat  part  of  Germany  called  loudly  for  re« 
drefs. 

The  French,  however,  were  not  deceived  by  thofc 
artifices.  Henry  II.  immediately  gueffed  the  true 
obje£t  of  the  emperor's  armament,  and  refolved  to 
defend  his  conquefts  with  vigour.  The  defence  of 
Metz,  againft  which  it  was  fore  fee  n  the  whole  weight 
of  the  war  would  be  turned,  was  committed  to  Fran- 
cis of  Lorrain,  duke  of  Guife,  who  polTefled  in  an 
eminent  degree  all  the  qualities  that  render  men  great 
in  military  command.  To  courage,  fagacity,  and 
prefenceof  mind,  he  added  that  magnanimity  of  foul 
which  delights  in  bold  enterprizes,  and  afpires  after 
Jame  by  fplendid  and  extraordinary  anions.  He  re- 
paired with  joy  to  the  dangerous  ftation ;  and  many 
of  the  French  nobility,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood 
eager  to  diftinguilh  thcmfelves  under  fuch  a  leader, 
entered  Metz  as  volunteers.     They  were  all  necef-  • 

fary.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  ill  fortified,  and 
the  fuburbs  large.  For  all  thefe  defers  the  duke  en- 
deavoured to  provide  a  remedy.  He  repaired  the  old 
fortifications  with  all  polfible  expedition,  labouring 
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with  his  own  bands :  the  officers  imitated  hit  exs 
pie ;  and  the  foldiers,  thus  encouraged,  chearfi 
iiibmitted  to  the  moft  fevere  toils.  He  ereAed  i 
works,  and  he  levelled  the  fuburbs  with  the  grou 
At  the  fame  time  he  filled  the  magazines  with  j 
yifions  and  military  ftores,  compelled  all  ufclefs  | 
font  to  leave  the  place,  and  laid  wafte  the  neighbc 
ing  country  ;  yet  fuch  were  his  popular  talents, 
his  power  of  acquiring  an  afcendant  over  the  mine 
men,  that  the  citizens  not  only  refrained  from  u 
muring,  but  feconded  him  with  no  lefs  ardour  t 
the  foldiers  in  all  his  operations— -in  the  rrfin  oft 
edates,  and  in  the  havock  of  their  public  and  pri 
buildings  '• 


Meanwhile  the  emperor  continued  his  m: 
toward  Lorrain  at  the  head  of  fi^ty  thoufand  r 
On  hU  approach,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  whole  a 
did  not  exceed  twenty  thoufand,  withdrew 
that  duchy,  as  if  he  intended  to  join  the  Fn 
king  ;  and  Charles,  notwithftanding  the  dccli 
feafon,  it  being  the  month  of  Oftobcr,  laid  ficj 
Mctz,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  moft  experic 
officers. 

The  attention  of  both  the  befiegcrsand  the  be 
cd  was  turned  for  a  time  to  the  motions  of 
bert,  who  ftill  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  u 
termined  which  fide  to  take,  though  refolved  tc 
hisfervices.  Charles  atlaft  came  up  to  his  price, 
he  joined  the  imperial  army%  The  emperor  now 
tercd  himfclf  that  nothing  could  rclift  his  force  ; 
he  found  himfelf  deceived.     After  a  fiegc  of  al 
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fizty  daysy  during  which  he  had  attempted  ail  that    letter 
was  thought  pofEble  for  art  or  valour  to  effc&j  and    ^^'"^ 
had  loft  upward  of  thirty  thoufand  men  by  the  incle-  A,  D.  1^52. 
mency  of  the  weather,  difeafes,  or  the  fword  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprize. 
*^  Fortune,"  faid  Charles,   "  I  now  perceive,  like 
^<  other  iine  ladies,  chufet  to  confer  her  favours  on 
<<  young  men,  and  forfakes  ihofe  advanced  in  years  */' 

This  faying  has  been  thought  gallant,  and  perhaps 
it  is  fo ;  but  the  occafion  merited  more  ferious  reflec* 
tions.  When  the  French  fallied  out  to  attack  the  ene- 
my's rear,  a  fpe£tacle  prefentcd  itfelf  to  their  view 
which  extinguilhed  at  once  all  hoftile  rage,  and  melt* 
cd  them  into  compaflion.  The  imperial  camp  was 
filled  with  the  fick  and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying.  All  the  roads  by  which  the  army  retired  were 
ftrewed  with  the  fame  miferable  objcfts  ;  who  hav- 
ing made  an  effort  beyond  their  ftrength  to  efcape, 
and  not  being  able  to  proceed,  were  left  to  perifh 
without  aiHftance.  Happily  that,  and  all  the  kind 
offices  which  their  friends  had  not  the  power  to  per- 
form, they  received  from  their  enemies.  The  duke 
of  Guife  ordered  them  all  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  fup- 
plied  with  every  neceffary.  He  appointed  phyficians 
to  attend,  and  direft  what  treatment  was  proper  for 
the  fick  and  wounded,  and  what  refrefhments  for  the 
feeble ;  and  fuch  as  recovered,  he  fent  home,  under 
a  fafe  efcort,  and  with  money  to  bear  their  charges  '• 
By  thele  ads  of  humanity,  lefs  common  in  that  age 
than  the  prefent,  the  duke  of  Guife  completed  that 

1.  Id.  Ibid,  3.  Thauo.  lib.  xt.     P.  Daniel,  Hjft.  dt  Prmmt^ 

torn.  iv.    Father  Daniert  account  of  this  Gegc  ii  copied  from  t]\e  Jour- 
p^  of  the  Sicur  dc  Salignac,  who  was  prefent  at  it. 
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PART  I. 
A»P»  ii5»« 


PART  L    heroic  charafier^  which  he  had  juftly  acquired,  hj 
his  brave  and  fuccefsful  defence  of  Metz. 


The  emperor'8  misfortunes  were  not  confined  to 
Germany.  During  his  reiidence  at  Villach,  he  haul 
been  obliged  to  borrow  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns 
from  Cofmo  of  Mcdicis ;  and  fo  low  was  his  credit, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  put  that  prince  in  poffeffion  of 
the  territory  of  Piombino,  as  a  (ecurity  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money.  By  this  ftep  he  loft  the  footing 
he  had  hitherto  maintained  in  Tufcany,  and  nearly 
at  the  fame  time  he  loft  Siena.  The  Sienefe,  who  had 
long  enjoyed  a  republican  government,  rofe  agunft 
the  Spanifh  garrifon,  which  they  had  admitted  as  t 
check  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  nobility,  but  which  they 
now  found  was  meant  to  enflave  them.  Forgetting 
their  domeftic  animoflties,  they  recalled  the  exiled 
nobles ;  demoliflied  the  citadel,  and  put  thcmfclvei 
under  the  protection  of  France  ♦. 

These  unfortunate  events  were  followed  by  the 
nioft  alarming  dangers^  The  feverc  adminiftration  of 
the  viceroy  of  Naples  had  filled  that  kingdom  with 
murmuring  and  diflatisfaftion.  The  prince  of  Saler- 
no, the  head  of  the  malcontents,  fled  to  the  court  of 
France.  The  French  monarch,  after  the  example  of 
his  father,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  grand- 
i'eignior  ;  and  Solym^m,  at  that  time  highly  incenfed 
againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Hungary,  fent  a  powerful  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  the  corfair 
Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  BarbaroflTa,  and 
Jittlc  inferior  to  his  maflcr  in  courage,  talents,  or  in 
good  fortune.  Dragut  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Ca- 
labria, where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  a  Frendi 

f.  Mem.  Je  Ribier. 
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ii|iudsoa;  but  not  meeting  with  it  according  to  con-    Utter 
cert,  lie  rctarned  to  Conftantinople,  after  plandering    ^  ^_,ji 
and  barning  feveral  places,  and  filling  Naples  with 
cosfteniation '. 

Highly  chagrined  by  fo  many  difafters,  Charles 
retired  into  the  Low-Countries,  breathing  vengeance 
againft  France.  Meantime,  Germany  was  ftill  dif-  ^^'551* 
Curbed  by  the  refklefs  ambition  of  Albert  of  Bran« 
dcnburg;  and  as  that  prince  obftinately  continued  his 
violences,  notwithftandiog  a  decree  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  a  league  was  formed  againft  him  by  the  moft 
powerful  princes  in  the  empire,  of  which  Maurice  was 
declared  the  head.  This  confederacy,  however^ 
wrought  no  change  in  the  rentiments4>f  Albert.  But 
as  he  knew  that  he  could  not  refift  fo  many  princes,  if 
tney  had  leifure  to  unite  their  forces,  he  marched  di- 
reAly  agaifeft  Maurice,  whom  he  dreaded  moft,  and 
hoped  to  crnfli  before  he  could  receive  fupport  from 
his  allies ;  though  in  that  he  was  deceived.  Maurice 
was  ready  to  oppofe  him, 

Thes^  hoftile  chiefs,  whofe  armies  were  nearly  Jnlyf. 
equal  in  numbers,  each  confifting  of  twenty-four 
thoufand  men,  met  at  Siverhaufen  in  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburgh.  There  an  obftinate  battle  was  fought, 
in  whiph  the  combat  long  remained  doubtful,  each 
gaining  ground  upon  the  other  alternately;  but  at 
laft  viftory  declared  for  MauricCi  who  was  faperior 
in  cavalry.  Albert's  army  fled  in  confufion,  leaving 
four  thoufand  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  their  baggago 
and  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  the  allien 
bought  their  viftory  dear.  Their  beft  troops  fuffered 
greatly;  feveralperfonsofdiftinftion  fell;  and  Maurice 
)iimfelf  received  a  Wound,  of  which  he  died  two  days 

5.  Id.  Ibid. 
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after,  in  the  thirty -fecond  year  of  his  age.  Noprioa 
ancient  or  modern,  ever  perhaps  difcovered  fuchdec 
political  fagacity  at  fo  early  a  period  of  life.  As  I 
left  only  one  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  theft 
inous  William,  prince  of  Orange,  John  Fredericl 
the  degraded  eledor,  claimed  the  eleftotal  dignitj 
Und  that  part  of  his  patrimonial  eftate  of  which  he  ha 
been  ftripped  during  the  Smalkaldic  war;  but  tb 
Aates  of  Saxony,  forgetting  the  merits  and  fofTeriDg 
of  their  former  maftcr,  declared  in  favour  of  Ao 
guftus,  Maurice's  brother.  The  unfortunate,  bii 
magnanimous,  John  Frederick,  died  foon  after  tU 
difappointment  which  he  bore  with  his  ufual  firmnefs* 
and  the  cledoral  dignity  is  flill  pofleifed  by  the  it 
fcendants  of  Auguftus. 

The  confternation  which  Maurice's  death  occi 
fioned  among  his  troops,  prevented  themfPbm  makioj 
t  proper  ufe  of  their  victory ;  fo  that  Albert,  havinj 
TC-affembled  his  broken  forces,  and  made  freflile 
vies,  renewed  his  depredations  with  additional  fory 
tet.  12.  ^"^  being  defeated  in  a  fecond  battle,  fcarce  Id 
bloody  than  the  former,  by  Henry  of  Brunfwick,  wh< 
had  taken  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  he  wai 
driven  from  all  his  hereditary  dominions,  as  well  ai 
from  thofe  he  had  ufurped;  was  laid  under  the  baa 
cf  the  empire,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France, 
where  he  lingered  out  a  few  years  in  an  indigent  aod 
dependent  ftate  of  exile  ^. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions  in  Germany,  war  wn 
carried  on  in  the  Low-Countries  with  confiderabk 
vigour.     Impatient  to  efface  the  ftain  which^his  mili- 

6.  Arnold!,  Fit.  MeturiU      Robcrtfon,  Hifi,  Charkt  V.  bMk  i. 
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^rqputiition  had  received  before  Metz,  Charles  laid    LETTER 
e  to  Terouane ;  and  the  fortiiicatioDS  being  out  of    ^         ^ 
lir,  that  important  place  was  carried  by  aflault.  A.p.i5s3« 
'Jen  alfo  was  i'nvefted,  and  carried  in  the  fame  man* 
i  he  king  of  France  was  too  late  in  aflembling 
force«,  to  afford  relief  to  cither  of  thefe  places; 
the  emperor  afierwafi^s  cauiioufly  avoided  an  eiw 
ement,  ('aring  the  remainder  of  the  campaign* 

"he  imperial  arms  wjre  lefs  fucccfsful  in  Italy* 
2  viceroy  of  Naples  failed  in  an  attempt  to  reco- 
Siena;  and  the  French  not  only  eftablifhed  them* 
cs  more  firmly  in  Tufcany,  but  conquered  part  of 
iiland  of  Coriica.  Nor  did  the  affairs  of  the  houfe 
\uftria  wear  a  better  afpefi  in  Hungary  during  the 
rfe  of  this  year.  Ifabella  and  her  Ton  appeared 
e  more  iq  Tranfylvania,  at  a  time  when  the  people 
•e  ready  for  revolt,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death 
Martinuzzi,  whofe  lofs  they  had  fevcrely  felt; 
nc  noblemen  of  eniinence  declared  in  favour  of  the 
ing  king  :  and  the  bafhaw  of  Belgrade,  by  Soly« 
n*s  order,  efpoufing  his  caufe,  Caftaldo,  the  Au- 
an  general,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Tranfylvania 
Ifabella  and  the  Turks'. 

!n  order  to  counterbalance  thefe  and  other  lofles, 
emperor  as  has  been  already  related,  concerted  a  A. D.  1554. 
rriage  between  his  fon  Philip  and  Mary  of  Eng- 
d,  in  hopes  of  adding  this  kingdom  to  his  other 
T)inions.  Meanwhile  the  war  between  Henry  and 
arles  was  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs  in  the 
w  Countries,  and  in  Italy  much  to  the  difadvan« 
;e  of  France.  The  French,  under  the  command  of 
ozzi,  a  Florentine  nobleman,  were  defeated  in  the 
tie  of  Marciano}  Siena  was  reduced  by  Medi* 
iOj|  the  imperial  general,  after  a  fiege  often  months, 

S.  thusnnii  lib.  XT. 
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PART  L  jiu  J  ^i^g  gadant  Sicncfc  were  again  fubjeftcd  to  the  Spa- 
A.  D.  1555,  "^^^  yoke.  Nearly  at  the  fame  time  a  plot  was  formed 
hy  the  Francifcans,  but  happily  difcovered  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  execution,  for  betraying  Metz  to 
thelmperialifts.  The  father  guardian  and  twenty  other 
monks  received  fentence  of  death  on  account  of  this 
confpiracy;  buttheguar<]ian,  before  the  time  appoint- 
ed for  his  execution,  was  murdered  by  his  incenfed  ac- 
complices, whom  hehad  feduced  from  their  allegiance, 
and  fix  of  the  youngeft  were  pardoned  '• 

While  war  thu$  raged  in  Italy  and  the  Lov- 
Countries,  accompanied  with  all  its  train  of  miferiet, 
and  all  the  crimes  to  which  ambition  gives  birth, 
Germany  enjoyed  fuch  profound  tranquillity,  as  af- 
forded the  diet  full  leifure  to  confirm  and  perfeft  the 
plan  of  religious  pacification  agreed  upon  at  Paflai], 
and  referred  to  the  coniideration  of  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Germanic  body.  For  this  purpofe  a  diet  had 
been  fummoned  to  meet  at  Augfburgh,  foon  after 
the  conelufion  of  the  treaty  ;  but  the  commotions  ex- 
cited by  Albert  of  Bradenburg,  and  the  attention 
which  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  affairs  of 
Hungary,  had  hitherto  obflrufted  its  deliberations. 
The  following  flipulations  were  at  laft  fettled,  and 
formally  publifhed  ;  namely,  "  That  fuch  princes  and 
**  cities  as  have  declared  their  approbation  of  the  Con- 
«*  feflion  of  Augfburg,  fhall  be  permitted  to  profcii 
**  and  exercife,  without  moleftation,  the  do£^rinc  and 
•*  worfliip  which  it  authorifes ;  that  the  popifh  ccck- 
^^  fiaftics  fhall  claim  no  fpiritual  jurifdi£ton  in  fuch  ci* 
**  ties  or  principalities,  nor  (hall  the  proteflants  nu)lcft 
<<  the  princes  and  flates  that  adhere  to  the  churck 
<*  of  Rome  ;  that  no  attempt  fhall  be  .made  for  the 
^*  future,  toward  terminating  religious  differences, 

9.  U.  ibU. 

^*  except 
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**  except  by  the  gentle  and  pacific  methods  of  per-   IBTTEH 

«*  iuaiion  and  conference;  that  the  fupremc  civil    ^ _,^ 

•«  power  in  every  ftate  may  cftablifh  what  form  of  A. 0.1555. 

**  doArine  and  worfhip  it  fhall  deem  proper,  but  fhall 

**  permit  thofe  who  refufe  to  confomc^   to  remove 

*<  with  their  effefis ;  that  fuch  as  had  feized  the  be- 

*^  nefices  or  revenues  of  the  church,  previous  to  the 

•«  treaty  of  Paflau,  fiiall  retain  pofleflion  of  them, 

*^  and  be  fubjeft  to  no  profecution  in  the  imperial 

«*  chamber  on  that  account ;  but  if  any  prelate  or  ec* 

^<  defiaftic  fhall  hereafter  abandon  the  Romilh  reli- 

*<  gion,   he  (hall  inftantly  relinquifh  his  diocefe  or 

**  benefice,   and  that  it  Ihall  be  lawful  for  thofe  in 

<<  whom  the  right  of  nomination  is  vefted,  to  proceed 

'<  immediately  to  an  eledion,   as  if  the  office  was 

<<  vacant  by  death  or  tranflation  *\ 

These,  my  dear  Philip,  are  the  principal  articles 
in  the  famous  Recefs  of  Augfburg,  which  is  the  baib 
of  religious  peace  in  Germany.  The  followers  of 
Luther  were  highly  pleafed  with  that  fecurity  which 
It  afforded  them,  and  the  Catholics  feem  to  have  had 
no  lefs  rcafon  to  be  fatisfied.  That  article  which  pre- 
ferved  entire  to  the  Romi(h  church  the  benefices  of 
fach  ecclcfiaftics  asihould  hereafter  renounce  its  doc* 
trincs,  at  once  placed  a  hedge  around  its  patrimony^ 
and  cfTcfiually  guarded  againft  the  defcdion  of  its 
dignitaries.  But  cardinal  Caraffa,  who  was  now  raif- 
ed  to  the  papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV. 
full  of  high  ideas  of  his  apoftolic  jurirdidion,  and 
animated  with  the  fierceftzeal  againft  hcrefy,  regard- 
ed the  inc'ulgcnrc  given  to  the  Protcftants,  by  an  af- 
(embly  comiiofcd  of  laymen,  as  an  impious  aft  of  that 
power  which  the  diet  had   ufurped.     He   therefore 

xo.  FiUier  P.ul,  lib.  t.      PilUridni,  lil.  ziil. 

threatened 
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threatened  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Romaoi 
with  the  fevercft  eflefts  of  his  vengeance,  if  they  did 
not  immediately  declare  the  Recefs  of  Augfbai^  il- 
legal and  void  ;  and  as  Charles  ihewed  no  difpofitioil 
to  comply  with  this  )emaml»  the  pope  entered  into  at 
alliance  with  the  French  king,  in  order  to  roiii  the 
imperial  power  in  Italy, 

During  the  negociation  of  that  treaty,  in  event 
liappened,  which  aftonifhed  all  Lurope,  and  coB^ 
founded  the  reafonings  of  the  wifcft  politicians.  The 
emperor  Charles  V .  though  no  more  than  fifty*fii| 
an  age  when  objefts  of  ambition  operate  with  fall 
force  on  the  mind,  and  are  generally  purfued  with  the 
greateft  ardour^  had  for  fome  time  formed  the  refolo^ 
tion  of  refigning  his  hereditary  dominions  to  hiifoa 
Philip.  He  now  determined  to  put  it  in  executioD* 
Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  hiftorians  con- 
cerning a  resolution  fo  Angular  and  unexpeAed  ;  but 
the  mod  probable  feem  to  be,  the  difappointmentt 
which  Charles  had  met  with  in  his  ambitious  hopes, 
and  the  daily  decline  of  his  health.  He  had  early  in 
life  been  attacked  with  the  gout ;  and  the  fits  were 
now  become  fo  frequent  and  fcvere,  that  not  only  the 
Vigour  of  his  conftitution  was  broken,  but  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind  were  fenfibly  impaired.  He  there* 
forejudged  it  more  decent  to  conceal  his  infirmities 
in  fome  folitude,  than  to  expofe  them  any  longer  to 
the  public  eye  :  and  as  he  was  unwilling  to  forfeit  the 
fame,  or  lofe  the  acquifitions  of  his  better  years,  by 
attempting  to  guide  the  reins  of  government,  when 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  them  with  fteadinefs,  he 
prudently  determined  to  feck  in  the  tranquillity  of  re- 
tirement, that  happinefs,  which  he  had  in  vain  pur- 
fued 
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fued  amid  the  tumalu  of  war  and  the  intrigues  of   I'Ettek, 
ftatc.  ^    _.  B 

A.  D.  15  55^ 

In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  Charles^  who  had 
idready  ceded  to  hit  fon  Philip  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples and  the  duchy  of  Milan,  aflembled  the  dates  of 
the  Low-Countries  at  Bruflels ;  and,  feating  himfelf 
for  the  laft  time,  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  he  explained  to 
his  fubjeSs  the  reafons  of  his  reiignation,  and  folemn- 
ly  devolved  his  authority  upon  Philip,  He  recounted 
with  dignity,  but  without  oftentation,  all  the  great 
things  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  performed  fince 
the  commencement  of  his  adminiftration :  and  that 
enumeration  gives  us  the  higheft  idea  of  his  aQivity 
and  induftry.  **  I  have  dedicated,"  obferved  he, 
**  from  the  feventeenth  year  of  my  age,  all  my 
*^  thoughts  and  attention  to  public  obje£^s,  referving 
^^  no  portion  of  my  time  for  the  indulgence  of  eafe, 
**  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  plea- 
^^  fure.  Either  in  a  pacific  or  hpftile  manner,  I  have 
^*  vifited  Germany  nine  times;  Spain  fix  times; 
**  France  four  times:  Italy  feven  times;  the  Low- 
<^  Countries  ten  times;  England  twice;  Africa  as 
*<  often  ;  and  while  my  health  permitted  me  to  dif- 
^^  charge  the  duties  of  a  fovereign,  and  the  vigour  of 
««  my  conftitution  was  equal  in  any  degree  to  the  ar- 
'<  duous  oificeof  governing  fuch  extenfive  domini* 
*^  ons,  I  never  (hunned  labour,  nor  repined  under  fa- 
<<  tigue ;  but  now  when  my  health  is  broken,  and  my 
<<  vigour  exhaufted  by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  dif- 
<<  temper,  my  growing  infirmities  admoniih  rae.  to 
*^  retire ;  nor  am  I  fo  fond  of  reigning  m  to  retain 
<<  the  fceptre  in  an  impotent  hand^  which  is  no 
<<  longer  able  to  proteft  my  fubjoAs* 

««  In- 


^  of  Ay  patemtl  affirftioo,  and  to  demoinfti 
'<  you  are  worthy  of  the  co  ofideoce  which  I  f 
<<  you.  Prcfenre/*  addled  he,  «<  aa  inviolaU 
^<  for  religioQ ;  maintain  the  Catholic  fait 
*'  purity  ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  £ 
^<  your  eyes ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  of  ji 
<<  pie ;  and  if  the  time  (bonld  ever  come^  wl 
<<  iball  wi(h  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  prif 
«^  may  you  have  a  fon^  to  wliom  you  can  rcfif 
«<  ibeptre  with  as  much  iatisfaftion  as  I  give.i 
«<  to  you/'  A  few  weeks  after,  the  emperor 
figned  fo  Philip  the  Spanifh  crown*  with  411 
minions  depending  apon  it^  in  the  Old  as  w< 
the  New  World;  referving  nothing  tohimfi 
of  all  tbofe  vaft  pofleffions,  but  an  annual  pc 
one  hundred  thoufand  ducats  "• 

Charlxs  was  now  impatient  to  embark  fu 
where  he*bad  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat.  But 
nd«ioe  of  his  phjficians,  he  put  off  his  voj 
fo'me  moflfthsyon  account  of  the  feverity  of 
ibn:  and  by  yielding  to  their  judgment,  lie 
fatisfafiiooy  before  he  leff  the  Low-Gouot 
taking  a:  confiderable  ftep  towards  a  peai 
France,  This  he  ardently  loDgedfor;  not 
his  fon*s  account,  whofe  adminiftration  he  w 

ii.  Godlev.  XeUi.  AUusi.  (Ur,  r.  Thtup.  lib.  s?L  Suui 
RabertfoD,  book  tx. 
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comoieiice  in  guietnefs,  but  that  he  might  hive  the    letter 
^ry,  when  quitting  the  world,  oJF  rcftoring  to  Eu-    ,J^^ 
'  cope  that  tranquillity  which  his  ambition  had  banifli^   A.l>.  tsss* 
cd  from  it,  almoft  iince  the  day  that  he  aflTumed  tho 
ftins  of  government. 

Thb  great  bar  againft  fuch  a  pacification,  on  thd 
part  of  JFrance,  was  the  treaty  which  Henry  11.  had 
concluded  with  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  the  emperor's 
claUDt  were  too  numerous  to  admit  any  hope  of  adjuiU 
inj^  them  iuddenly.  A  truce  of  five  years  was  therefore 
prppofedby  Charles,  during  which  term,  without  diC 
cqMog  their  refpedive  pretenfions,  each  fhould  retain 
W&at  was  in  his  poiTeflion  ;  and  Henry,  through  the 
perfuafion  of  theconftable  Montmorency,  who  repre«> 
feotedthe  imprudence  of  facrificing  the  true  intercfb 
of  hit  kingdom  to  the  ra(h  engagements  he  had  come 
under  with  the  pope,  authorifed  his  ambafladors  to  figa 
at  Vaucelles  a  treaty,  which  would  infure  to  him,  for 
ibconfiderable  a  period,  the  important  conquefts  which 
he  had  mada  on  the  German  frontier,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions. 

Paul  IV.  when  informed  of  this  tranfaftion,  was 
filled  no  lefs  with  terror  and  aflonifhment,  than  with 
rage  and  indignation.  But  he  took  equal  care  toconceal 
his  fear  and  his  anger.  He  afFefted  to  approve  highly 
of  the  truce  ;  and  he  offered  his  mediation,  as  the  com- 
mon father  of  Chriftendom,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  permanent  peace.  Under  this  pretext,  ke  difpatched 
cardinal  Rebiba,  as  his  nuncio,  to  thecourt  of  Bruflfels^ 
and  his  nephew  cardinal  Carafifa,  to  that  of  Paris, 
The  public  inftruftions  of  both  were  the  fame ;  but 
Caraffa,  befides  thefe,  received  a  private  commiiRon^ 
to  fpare  neither  entreaties,  promifes,  nor  bribes,  in 
Vol.  II.  F  f  order 
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PART  I.    order  to  induce  tlv»  French  monarch  to  renoiince  the 
A.D^i??^  ^rocc,  and  renew  his  engagementt^ith  Che  court  of 
Rome.   He  flattered  Henry  with  the  conqneft  of  Na« 
pies  I  he  gained  by  his  addrcfs  the  Guifes;  the  qtieeo, 
and  even  the  famous  Diana  of  Poiftiers  dnchicfs  of 
Valentinois,  the  king's  miftrcfs  :  and  they  eafily  fway- 
cd  the  king  himfelf,  who  already  leaned  to  thst  'fide, 
towards  which  they  wifhod  to  incline  him.  All  Mont- 
mortncy's  prudent  remonftfance^  were  diiregarded. 
The  nuncio,  by  powers  from  Rome,  ab'folv^d  H6bry 
A-l>- 1556.  from  his  oath  of  truce ;  and  that  rafh -prince  figneda   ; 
new  treaty  with  the  pope,  which  rekindled  inrith ffefli '  J 
violence  the  flames  of  wsir,  bdth  in  Italy  atid  the  Dow 
Countries. 

No  fooner  was  Paul  made  acquainted  with  thefttc- 
cefs  of  this  negociation,  thanhe  proceeded  to  the  inofr 
indecent  extremities  againft  Philip  II.  He  ordered  die 
Spanifh  ambaflador  to  be  imprifoned :  he  ettommtOu- 
cated  theCoIonnas,  becaufe  of  their  attachment  to  the 
imperial  houfe ;  and  he  coniidered  Philip  at  gidlty  of 
high  treafon,  and  to  have  forfeited  his  right  totkc 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he  was  fuppofcd  to  hold  of 
the  Holy  Sec,  for  afterward  affording,  them  a  retreat 
in  his  dominions  ^*. 

Alarmed  at  a  quarrel  with  the  pope,  whom  be 
had  been  taught  to  regard  with  tJie  mofi  fuperflilioni 
veneration,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Chrifl,  and  the  CO*- 
mon  father  of  Chriflendom,  Philip  tsied  every  gentlt 
method  before  he  made  ufc  of  force.  He  even  con- 
fultcd  fome  Spanifh  divines  on  the  lawfulnefs  of  taking 
arms  againft  a  perfon  fo  facred.  They  decided  in  hit 
favour:  and  Paul  continuing  inexorable,  the  duke  of 

12.  Pkllay.  lib.  xili. 
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Alra,  to  whom  the  condaA  of  the  negbciatioo  as  well  UnTKR 
u of  the  war  had  been  committed,  entered  the  Eccle-  ^^\ 
fiafitcal  Sute  at  the  head  of  tea  thoufimd  yeterans,  A.D.ic5i. 
ajid  carried  terror  to  the  giues  of  Rome. 

The  haughty  pontiff,  thoagh  ftill  obftinate  and  un- 
daunted himfelf,  was  forced  to  give  waj  to  the  fears 
of  the  cardinals,  and  a  truce  was  coddqded  for  forty 
days.  Meantime  the  duke  of  Guife  arriving  with  aa  A. D.  1557. 
vmy  of  twenty  thoufand  French  troops,  Paul  be* 
came  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and  baniflied  from 
bis  mind  all  thoughts  but  thofe  of  war  and  revenge. 
The  duke  of  Guife,  however,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
^ven  his  voice  for  this  war,  chiefly  from  a  defire  of  ac* 
qttiring  a  field  where  he  might  difplay  his  military  ta* 
lents,  was  able  to  perform  nothing  in  Italy  worthy  of 
his  former  fame.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  tbefiege' 
of  Civetella ;  he  could  not  bring  the  duke  of  Alva  to 
a  general  engagement;  his  army  perifhed  by  difeafes, 
and  the  pope  negleded  to  furnifti  the  neceflary  rein« 
f6rcements.  He  begged  to  be  recalled  :  and  France 
flUod  in  need  of  his  abilities. 

Philip  II.  though  willing  to  have  avoided  a  rup- 
ture, was  no  fooner  informed  that  Henry  had  vio- 
lated the  truce  of  Vaucclles,  than  he  determined  to  a£l 
with  fuch  vigour  as  (hould  convince  all  Eufope,  tl^at 
his  father  had  not  erred  in  refigning  to  him  the  reins 
of  government.  He  immediately  aflfcmbled  in  the 
Low  Countries  a  body  of  fifty  thoufand  men  :  he  ob* 
tained  a  fupply  of  ten  thoufand  from  England,  which 
he  had  engaged,  as  we  have  feen,  in  this  quarrel; 
and  not  being  ambitious  ©f  military  fame,  he  gave 
the  command  of  his  army  to  Emanuel  Philibcrt,  dukfi 
of  Savoy,  one  of  the  greatcft  generals  of  that  warlike 

F  f  »  Thk 
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PART  t.        The  duke  of  Savoy  kept  the  enemy  for  a  time  in 
iLD^i557.   ^^^^^  ignorance  of  hisdeftination.  At  length  he  feeaied 
to  threatenChanipagne,  toward  which  the  French  drew 
all  theirtroops  ;  a  motion  which  he  no  fooner  perceiv- 
ed  than,  turning  fuddenly  to  the  right,  he  advanced  by 
rapid  marches  into  Picardy,  and  laid  (iege  to  St.  Qain^ 
tin.    It  was  deemed  in  that  age  a  place  of  conlideraUe 
ftrength,  but  the  fortifications  had  been  much  neglefi- 
cd,   and  the  garrifon  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of 
the  immbcr  requifite  for  its  defence  :  it  muft  therefore 
have  furrendered  in  a  few  days,  if  the  admiral  de  Co- 
ligny  had  not  taken  the  gallant  refolution  of  throwing 
himfelf  into  it  with  fuch  a  body  of  men  as  could  be  fud- 
denly coUeded  for  that  purpofe.  He  effef^ed  his  defiga 
in  fptte  of  the  enemy,  breaking  through  their  main  bo- 
^y  with  feven  hundred  horfe,  and  two  hundred  foot. 
The  town  however  was  clofely  in  vetted  ;  and  thecoo- 
ftable  Montmorency,  anxious  to  extricate  his  nephew 
out  of  thut  perilous  iituation,  in  which  his  zeal  for  the 
public  good  had  engaged  him,  as  well  as  to  fave  a  place 
of  great  importance,  rafhly  advanced  to  its  relief  widi 
forces  one  half  inferior  to  thofc  of  the  enemy.  His  ar* 
•Attg.  10.     my  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  he  himfelf  made  prifoner  *K 

The  cautious  temper  of  Philip,  on  this  occafion, 
faved  France  from  devaftation,  if  not  ruin.  The 
duke  of  Savoy  propofed  to  overlook  all  inferior  ob- 
jefts,  and  march  direftly  to  Paris;  of  which  in  its  pre- 
fent  confternation,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  make 
himfelf  matter.  But  the  Spanifli  monarch,  afraid  of 
the  confequences  of  fuch  a  bold  enterprize,  dcfired  him 
to  continue  the  ttege  of  St.  Quintin,  in  order  to  fecure 
a  fafe  retreat,  in  cafe  of  any  difattrous  event.  The 
town^  long  and  gallantly  defended  by  Coligny,  wii 

X3.  Tbuas.  lib.  zis. 
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at  laft  taken  by  ftorm  ;  but  not  before  France  was  in    LETTeA 
a  ftateof  defence.  ^  ,  ^-  „/ 

A.D.  1557. 

Philip  was  now  fenfible  be  had  loft  an  oppor- 
tonity,  that  could  never  be  recalled,  of  diftreiRng  his 
enemy,  and  contented  himfelf  with  reducing  Horn  and 
Catelet:  two  pretty  towns,  which,  together  with  St. 
Quintin,  were  the  fole  fruits  of  one  of  the  moft  deci- 
fivc  viftories  gained  in  the  fixteenth  century.  The 
Catholic  king,  however,  continued  in  high  exultation, 
on  account  of  his  fuccefs ;  and  as  all  his  pailions  were 
tinged  with  fuperftition,  he  vowed  to  build  a  church, 
a  monaftery  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  St.  Lawrebce, 
on  the  day  facred  to  whofe  memory  the  battle  of  St. 
Quintin  had  been  fought.  He  accordingly  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  edifice,  in  which  all  thefe  buildings 
were  included,  and  which  he  continued  to  forward  at 
vaft  expence,  for  twenty-two  years.  The  fame  prin- 
ciple that  di£tatcd  the  vow,  direfied  the  conftruAioa 
of  the  fabric.  It  was  fo  formed  as  to  refemble  a  grid- 
iron ! — on  which  culinary  inftrument,  according  to 
the  legendary  tale,  St.  Lawrence  had  fufFered  martyr- 
dom '*•  Such,  my  dear  Philip,  is  the  origin  of  the 
famous  Efcurial,  near  Madrid,  the  royal  refidence  of 
the  kings  of  Spain. 

Th  e  earlieft  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  France 
had  received  at  St.  Quintin,  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
the  courier  whom  Henry  had  fent  to  recall  the  duke 
of  Guife.  Paul  remonftrated  warmly  againft  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  army  ;  but  Guife*s  orders  were 
peremptory.  The  arrogant  pontiff  therefore  found  it 
LeceiTary  to  accommodate  his  condufl  to  the  exigency 
of  bis  affairs,  and  to  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Ve* 

14.  ColmcDar.  Aimd,  d*  ^Ji*^ff»*  tarn.  ii. 
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PART  I.     netians^and  of  Cofmo  of  Medicis,  in  ocder  to  obtaift 
]J[^J^CT  peace  from  Spain.  The  firft  overtures  to  this  purpofe 
were  eafily  liftened  to  by  the  Catholic  king,  who  ftill 
doubted  the  juftice  of  his  caufe^  and  confidered  it  as  his 
greateft  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  contend  wididie 
pope.  Paul  agreed  to  renounce  his  league  with  France; 
and  Philip  ftipulated  on  his  part,  that  the  duke  of  Alra 
fliould  repair  in  perfon  to  Rome,   and  after  alkiog 
.  pardon  of  the  Holy  Father  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
that  of  his  mafter,  for  having  invaded  the.  patrimony 
of  the  church)  fhould  receive  abfolution  from  that 
crime  !— Thus  the  pope,  through  the  fupcrftitiouiU- 
jnidity  of  Philip,  not  only  finiflied  an  un|>ropitioas 
war  without  any  detriment  to  the  apoftolic  fee,  but 
faw  his  conqueror  humbled  at  his  feet  :  and  fo  excef- 
five  was  the  veneration  of  the  Spaniarcis  in  that  age 
for  the  papal  charaf^er,    that  the  duke  of  Alva,  the 
proudeft  man  perhaps  of  his  time,    and  acaftomcd 
from  his  infancy  to  conyerfe  with  princes,  acknow- 
legcd  that  when  he  approached  Paul,  bewasfomYick 
ower-awed,  that  his  voice  failed,  and  his  prefcnce  of 
mind  forfook  him  ^^. 

But  although  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement 
threatened  mighty  revolutions,  was  terminated  with- 
out occafioning  any  alteration  in  thofe  ftates  which 
were  its  immediate  objeft,  it  produced  efFcfts  of  con- 
fiderablc  confcqucnce  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In  order 
to  detach  Oftavio  Farncfe,  duke  of  Parma,  from  the 
French  intcreft,  Philip  reftorcd  to  him  the  city  of 
Placentia  and  its  territory,  which  had  been  feizcd,  a$ 
we  have  fecn,  by  Charles  V.  and  he  granted  to  Cof- 
mo of  Medicisthe  inveftiture  of  Siena,  as  an  equiva- 

15,  Pallay.  lib.  xiii. 
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lent  for  the  fiams  due  to  iiim  **.  By  thcfc  treaties  the     UTTIR 
balance  of  power  among  the  Italian  ftates  was  poif-    ^__  __f 
ed  more  equally,  and  rendered  lefs  variable,  than  it  A.D.i5i7« 
had  been  iince  it  received  the  firft  violent  fhock  from 
the  invaiion  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Italy  henceforth 
ceafed  to  be  the  theatre  on  which  the  fovereigns  of 
Spain,  France,   and  Germany,  contejided  for  fame 
and  dominion.    Their  hodilities,  excited  by  new  ob- 
j^As,  flained  other  regions  of  Europe  with  blood,  ^ 
and  made  other  ftates  feel,  in  their  tarn,  the  calami* 
ties  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Guife,  who  left  Rome  the  fame  day 
that  his  adverfary  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  humili- 
ating  fubmiflion  to  the  pope,  was  received  in  France  as 
the  guardian  aogel  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  apoint* 
ed  commander  in  chief,  with  a  jurifdiftion  almoft  un- 
limited ;  and,  eager  to  juftify  the  extraordinary  con* 
iidence  which  the  king  had  rcpofed  in  him,  as  well  as 
to  perform  fomething  fuitable  to  the  high  expedations 
of  his  countrymen,  he  undertook  the  (iege  of  Calais.  A,D.i55l. 
The  extraordinary  fuccefs  of  that  enterprize,  and  its 
different  effeQs  upon  the  Englifh  and  French  nations, 
we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve.  Guife 
next  invefted  Thionville,  in  the  duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg, one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a 
liege  of  three  weeks.  But  the  advantages  in  this 
quarter  were  more  than  balanced  by  an  event  which 
happened  in  another  part  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
Marefchal  de  Termes,  governor  of  Calais,  who  had 
penetrated  into  Flanders,  and  taken  Dunkirk,  was 
totally  routed  ncarGravelines,  and  taken  prifontr{>T 
count  Egmont  '7,    This  difafter  obliged  the  duke  of 

»6.  Thuan.  lib.  xv&ii.  17.  Thuan.  lib.  xx. 
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FART  T.    Gaife  to  rclioquifh  all  his  other  fchemes,  and  haftea 
A.D.'im8.  ^o  ^^^  frontiers  of  Picardy,  that  be  might  there  op- 
pofe  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy. 

The  eyes  of  France  were  now  anxioufly  turned  to- 
ward the  operations  of  a  general  on  whofe  arms  vic- 
tory had  always  attended,  and  in  whofe  condafty  as 
well  as  good  fortune,  his  countrymen  could  coo6deia 
every  danger.  Guife^s  ftrength  was  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  each  commanding  about 
forty  thoufand  men.  They  encamped  at  the  diftaace 
of  a  few  leagues  from  one  another ;  and  the  French 
and  Spanifh  monarchs  having  joined  their  refpcfiive 
armies,  it  was  expeded  that,  after  the  viciflitudesd' 
war,  a  (ignal  viftory  would  at  laft  determine  whick 
of  the  rivals  fhould  take  the  afcendant  for  the  fotorc 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Bat  both  monarchs,  as  if  Iqr 
agreement,  ftood  on  the  defenfive  ;  neither  of  them 
difcovering  any  inclination,  though  each  had  ic  in  his 
power,  to  reft  the  dccifion  of  a  point  of  fuch  impor- 
tance on  the  iffue  of  a  fingle  battle. 

During  this  ftate  of  inaflion,  peace  began  to  be 
mentioned  in  each  camp,  and  both  Henry  and  Philip 
difcovercd  an  equal  difpofition  to  liften  to  any  over- 
ture that  tended  to  re-cftablifh  it.  The  private  incli- 
nations of  both  king's  concurred  with  their  political 
intercfts  and  the  wilhes  of  their  people.  Philip  Ian* 
guiflied  to  return  to  Spain,  the  place  of  his  nativity; 
and  peace  only  could  enable  him,  either  with  decency 
or  fafety,  to  quit  the  Low  Countries.  Henry  was  no 
lefs  defirous  of  being  freed  from  the  avocations  of  war, 
that  he  might  have  leifure  to  turn  the  whole  force  of 
his  government  to  the  fuppreffing  of  theopinions  of  the 
roformers,  which  were  fprcading  with  fuch  rapidity  io 
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Parigandthcothcrgrcat  townf,  that  the  Protcftantsbe-    LETTER, 
gan  to  grow  formidable  to  the  eflablifhed  church.  ^^^ 

Courtintrigues  confpired  with  thefe  public  and  avowed  A.D.  i5it« 
motives  to  haften  the  negociatioO)  and  the  abbey  of 
Cercamp  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  congrefs  "• 

While  Philip  and  Henry  were  making  thefe  ad- 
vances  toward  a  treaty^  which  reftored  tranquillity  to 
Europe,  Charles  V.  whofe  ambition  had  fo  long  d ifturb- 
cd  it,  but  who  had  been  for  fome  time  dead  to  all  fuch 
purfuits,  ended  his  days  in  the  monadery  of  St.  Juftas^ 
in  Eftramadura,  whichhehadchofenas  the  place  of  hit 
retreat.     It  was  feated  in  a  valley  of  no  great  extent^ 
watered  by  a  fmall  brook,  and  furrounded  by  rifing 
grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.     In  this  folitude 
Charles  lived  on  a  plan  that  would  have  fuited  a  pri« 
▼ate  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune.     His  table  wat 
plain,  his  domeftics  few,  and  his  intercourfe  with  them 
familiar.     Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants  in  hit 
garden  with  his  own  hands,  fometimes  rode  out  to  the 
neighbouring  wood  on  a  little  horfe,   the  only  one 
which  he  kept,   attended  by  a  (ingle  fervant  on  foot: 
and  when  his  infirmities  deprived  him  of  thefe  more 
lAive  recreations,  he  admitted  a  few  gentlemen,  who 
reiided  near  the  monaftery,  to  vifit  him,  and  entertain- 
ed them  as  equals;  or  he  employed  himfelf  in  (ludy- 
ing  the  principles,  and  in  framing  curious  works  of 
'   laechanifm,  of  which  he  had  always  been  remarkabl]f 
.  fond,  and  to  which  his  genius  was  peculiarly  turned* 
But,  however  he  was  engaged,  or  whatever  might  be 
"%lic  ftatc  of  his  health,  he  always  fet  apart  a  confider- 
^ble  portion  of  his  time  for  religious  exercifcs,  re» 
'^ularly  attending  divine  fervice  in  the  chapel  of  tha 
)naftery,  morning  and  evening. 

iS.  Robertfuff,  Hift.  CbarUt  F,  book  itl. 
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FART  I.      -In  this  manner,  not  unbecoming  .a  man  perfeAIy 
iLJD^^s!  difcngagcd  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  did  Charks 
pafshistime inretirement.  Butfomemonthsbcforehis 
death,  the  gout,  after  a  longer  intermifSon  than  ufual, 
returned  with  a  proportional   increafe  of  Tioienee. 
and  enfeebled  both  his  body  and  mind  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  to  leave  no  traces  of  that  found  and  mafcvlioe 
'  underftanding  which  had   diftinguifhed  him  among 
bis  cotemporaries.     He  ftink  into  a  deep  melancboljr. 
An  illiberal  and  timid  fuperftition  depreffed  his  ^rit* 
He  loft  all  relifh  for  amufements  of  every  kindi  and 
defired  no  other  company  but  that  of  monks.    With 
them  he  chanted  the  hymns  in  the  MilTal,  and  con*  | 
formed  to  all  the  rigours  of  monaftic  lifc>  tearing  im  J 
body  with  a  whip,  as  an  expiation  for  his  fins!— Not 
fetisiied  with  tbefe  ads  of  mortification,  and  aflsiotv 
to  merit  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  fome  new  and  fiiH 
^ular  inftance  of  piety,  he  refolved  to  celebrate  Hi 
own  obfequies.     His  tomb  was  accordingly  cn&ti 
in  the  chapel  of  the  monaftery :  his  attendants  walk^ 
cd  thither  in  funeral  proceffion.     Charles  followed 
them  in  his  fhroud.     He  was  laid  in  his  coffin,  ind 
the  fcrvice  of  the  dead  was  chanted  over  him ;  he  him- 
felf  joining  in  the  prayers  that  were  put  up  for  the 
repofe  of  his  foul,  and  mingling  his  tears  with  thoi 
which  his  attendants  fhed,  as  if  they  had  been  cdc 
brating  a  real  funeral  '*• 

The  fatiguing  length  of  this  ceremony  orthdir*  t, 
ful  fcntiments  which  itinfpired,  threw  Charles  into 
fever,  of  which  he  died  in  the  fifty-niniii  ye;irofkii 
?ge.     His  enterprizcs  fpeak  his  moft  eloquent  pa«* 
gyric,  and  his  hiftory  forms  his  higheft  charafler. 
no  prince  ever  governed  fo  extcnfive  an  empire,  jl 

19.  Zuoig.  FiudeCUrUt.    RobertioD,  vU  iflp. 
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ing  his  American  doaiinions,  none  feems^evefto  (J^TTW 
:  been  endowed  witl\a  fuperior  capacity  for  fway.  \      j^'f 
abilities  as  a  ftatefman,  and  even  as  a  general^  A.D.I55S. 
:  of  the  firft  olafs ;  and  he  poiTefled  in  the  mod 
lent  degree^  along  with  indefatigable  induftry^ 
Science  which  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  a 
arch,  that  of  difcerning  the  charaders  of  meo^ 
of  adapting  their  talents  to  the  various  depart- 
ts  in  which  they  are^to  be  employed.     But,  un- 
anately   for  the  reputation  of  Charles,   his  infa- 
e  ambition,  which  kept  himfelf,  his  neighbours^ 
his  fubjcds  in  perpetual  inquietude,  not  only- 
rated  the  chief  end  of  government,  the  felicity 
he  nations  committed  to  his  care,  but  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  low  artifices,  unbecoming  hit 
ted  ftation,  and  led  him  into  fuch  deviations  from 
grity,  as  were  unworthy  of  a  great  prince.    This 
lious  policy,  in  itfelf  fufficiently  deteflable^  was 
lered  flill  more  odious  by  a  comparifon  with  the 
1  and  undefigning  character  of  Francis  I.  (and 
ed,  by  way  of  contrafi,  to  turn  on  the  French  mo- 
:h  a  degree  of  admiration,  to  which  neither  his 
1  talents  por  his  virtues  as  a  fovereign  feem  to  have 
tied  him. 

iEFOR£  Charles  left  the  Low-Countries  be  made 
cond  attempt  to  induce  his  brother  Ferdinand  to 
e  up  his  title  to  the  imperial  throne  to  Philip  IL 
.  to  accept  the  inveftiture  of  fome  provinces,  either 
Italy  or  the  Netherlands,  as  an  equivalent.  But 
ling  Ferdinand  inflexible  on  that  point,  he  defifte^ 
Jly  from  his  fcheme,  and  rcfigned  to  him  the  go- 
nment  of  the  empire.  The  elcftors  made  no  hefi- 
on  in  recognizing  the  king  of  the  Romans,  whom 
y  put  in  pofleffion  of  all  the  enfigns  of  the  imperial 
nity,  as  foon  as  the  deed  of  refignation  was  prc- 

fcotcd 
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fcntcd  to  them ;  but  Paul  IV.  whofc  lofty  ideas  c 
papal  prerogative  neither  experience  nor  difappi 
ments  could  moderate,  rcfufed  to  confirm  the  cl 
of  the  diet.  He  pretended  that  it  belonged  alon 
the  pope,  from  whom,  as  vicegerent  of  Chrift, 
imperial  power  was  derived,  to  nominate  a  perfi 
the  vacant  throne :  and  this  arrogance  and  obfti 
be  maintained  during  his  whole  pontificate,  Fi 
aand  I.  however,  did  not  enjoy  the  lefs  autborii 
emperor* 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Char]esV.  Mary  of  Eng 
ended  her  fbort  and  inglorious  reign,  and  her  i 
Elizabeth,  as  we  have  already  feen,  fucceeded  tc 
throne,  to  the  general  joy  of  the  nation,  notwithft 
ing  fdroe  fuppofed  defefts  in  her  title.  Henry 
Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  with  equal  fo 
tnde;  and  equally  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  j 
ing  her  favour,  both  fct  themfclves  with  craulatic 
court  it.  Henry  endeavoured  by  the  warroeft 
prcflions  of  regard  and  friendfliip,  to  detach  her  i 
the  Spanifli  alliiince,  and  to  engage  her  to  confci 
a  fcparatc  peace  with  him  ;  while  Philip,  unvvil 
to  lolc  his  connexion  with  England,  not  only 
with  Henry  in  declarations  cf  cfleem  for  Elizab 
and  in  profcflions  of  his  rcfolution  to  cultivate 
llriftcft  amity  with  her,  but,  in  order  to  confirm 
perpetuate  their  union,  he  offered  himfelf  to  he 
marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  difpenfa 
from  the  pope  for  that  purpofe, 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  propofals  of  the  twoi 

jiarchs  with  that  provident  difcernment  of  her  true 

tereft  which  was  confpicuous  in  all  her  deliberatic 

and  although  Iccrctly  determined  to  yield  to  the 
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licitations  of  neither,  fhc  continued   for  a  time  to   lKTTE* 
wnufe  both.     By  this  happy  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the    .^^"^ 
prudence  with  which  fhc  at  firft  concealed  her  inten- 
tions concerning  religion,   the  young  queen  fo  far 
gained  upon  Philip,  that  he  warmly  efpoufed  her  intc 
reft  in  the  conferences  at  Cercamp,  and  afterwards  at  A.P.r55|» 
Chateau  Cambrefis,  whither  they  were  removed.  The 
earneftnefs,  however,  with  which  he  feconded  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Englifh  plenipotentaries  began  tore- 
lax  in  proportion  as  his  profpcft  of  efpoufing  the  queen 
became   more   diftant;    and   the   vigorous  meafurct 
tliat  Elizabeth  took,  as  foon  as  fhe  found  hcrfelf  firmly 
Ifcated  on  the  throne,  not  only  for  overturning  all  that 
her  fiftcr  had  done  in  favour  of  popery,  but  for  cfta- 
blilhing  the  protcftant  church  on  a  fare  foundation^ 
convinced  Philip,  that  his  hopes  of  an  union  with  her 
had  been  from  the  beginning  vain,  and  were  nowdcf- 
perate.   Henceforth  decorum  alone  made  him  prefcrve 
the  appearance  of  interpofing  in  her  favour.     Eliza- 
beth, who  expedcd  fuch  an  alteration  in  hisconduft^ 
quickly  perceived  it.     But,  as  peace  was  ncceflary  to 
her,  inftead  of  refenting  this  coolnefs,  fhe  became  more 
moderate  in  her  demands,  in  order  to  preferve  the  fee* 
ble  tie  by  which  fhe  was  flill  united  to  him ;  and  Phi- 
lip,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  have  abandoned  the 
Englifh  queen,  infifted,  that  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Henry  and  Elizabeth  Ihould  be  concluded  ia 
form,  before  that  between  France  and  Spain  *«. 

The  treaty  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth  contained 
no  article  of  importance,  except  that  which  refpefted 
Calais.  It  was  ftipulated  that  the  king  of  France 
(hould  retain  poifeflion  of  that  town,  with  all  its  de- 
pendencies, during  eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of 

ao.  Sti7pc*i^4Mrd//y¥ol.  i.    Forb«t'8  Full  /Trw,  vol.  i. 
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PART  L  which  term  he  fhould  rcftore  it  to  England,  i 
A»D^i559.  ^'^^  ^"^''^^  ^f  ^^^^^  ftipulation  was  made  to  depti 
Elizabeth's  preferving"  inviolate,  daring  the 
number  of  years,  the  peace  both  with  France  and ! 
land,  all  men  of  difcernment  faw,  that  it  was  but 
cent  pretext  for  abandoning  Calais;  and,  infte; 
blaming  her,  they  applauded  her  wifdom,  inpallis 
what  fhe  could  not  prevent. 

The  expedient  which  Montmorency  empIoye< 

order  to  facilitate  the* conclufion  of  peace  beti 

France  and  Spain,   was  the  negociating  two  trei 

of  marriage;  one  between  Elizabeth,  Henry's  e 

daughter,  and  Philip  IL  the  other  between  Mai^; 

Henry's  only  iifter,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  were,  Tba 

conquefts  made  by  either  party,  on  this  fide  of  the  A 

finccthecommencementof  the  warin  1551,  fhoul 

mutually  reftored;  that  theduchy  of  Savoy,  thcp 

cipality  of  Piedmont,  the  county  of  Breffe,  am 

the  other  territories  formerly  fubjeft  to  the  duke 

Savoy,  fhould  be  reftored  to  Emanuel  Philibert, 

mediately  after  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  \ 

Margaret  of  France,  (a  few  towns  excepted,  wl 

Henry  (hould  retain,  till  his  claims  on  that  prince  v 

decided  in  a  court  of  law)  ;  that  the.Frenchking  Ihc 

immediately  evacuate  all  the  places  which  he  hcl 

the  duchy  of  Tufcany  and  the  territory  of  Siena, 

renounce  all  future  pretenfions  to  them ;  thathe  (h( 

receive  the  Genoefe  into  favour,  and  give  up  to  tl 

the  towns  which  he  had  conquered  in  the  illand  of  ( 

fica.     But  he  was  allowed  to  keep  polTeffion  of  M 

Toul,and  Verdun,  becaufe  Philip  had  little  at  h 

the  intercfts  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand.     All  paft  tr 

aftions,  either  of  princes  Or  fubjedls,  it  was  ag 

6  fh< 
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be  baricd  in  oblivion*".    Thus  the  great  caufes  of    ''^Sj? 
difcord  that  had  fa  long  embroiled  the  powerful  mo-    1     ^-  _r 
narchs  of  France  and  Spain,  fecmcd  to  be  wholly  re-    A.D.i$5f, 
moved,  or  finally  annihilated  by  this  famous  treaty, 
which  re-eftablifhed  peace  in  Europe;  almoft  every 
prince  and  ftate  in  Chriftendom,  being  compreoeaded 
in  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambrefis,  as  allies  either  of 
Henry  or  of  Philip. 

Among  thefe  contracting  powers  were  included  th« 
kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland.  This  cir* 
cumftance  naturally  leads  us  to  caft  an  eye  on  thoft 
countries,  which  we  have  not  for  fome  time  had  an 
[>ppprtunity  of  noticing,  as  they  had  no  connexipn 
irich  the  general  fy  ftem  of  European  affiiirs^  JMeaa- 
dnr  I  muft  obferve,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  that 
Hfsry  II.  being  killed  in  a  tournament,  while  cele* 
bniting  the  efpoufals  of  his  fifter  with  the  duke  of  Sa-r  - 
roy,  his  fon  Francis  II.  a  weak  prince,  and  under  age^ 
already  married  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  fucceeded  to  the 
eit>wti  of  France.  A  few  weeks  after,  Paul  IV.  ended 
hit' violent  and  imperious  pontificate  :^and  thu»,  as  a 
[etrned  hiftorian  obferves  **,  all  the  perfonages  who 
luttl  long  fuftained  the  principal  charafters  on  thegre^t 
tlieatre  of  Europe  difappeared  nearly  at  the  fame  time. 

(Air  this  aera,  my.dear  Philip,  a  more  known  period 
of  hifibry  opens.  Othena^^ors  appeared  on  the  ftage,  : 
mth'different  views  and  paffions;  newcontefts  arofe; 
md  new  fchemes  of  ambition,  as  we  fhall  have  occa-  . 
fion  to  fee,  occapied  and  difquieted  mankind.^^But 
before  we  enter  on  that  period,  we  muft  take  a  view  of 
tbe  ftate  of  the  North. 

J.  JUmaida  Trmtta,  toad.  ii.    tL^RobartfoD,  Hlft,  Ciarltt  F,  bookxi^ 
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SwEDSlY,  Denmark,  ani  Norway,  from  the  Umn 
•f  the  ft  Kingdoms  under  Margaret  WaldemaKi 
furftamed the  Semivl AMIS  of  tbi  North,  U  tbt  D$tA 
^GbsTAVUS  Vasa  ;  togethir  withan  jtccounfftk 
State  {/"  Russia,  Poland,  and  Prussiai  in  ik 
Sixteenth  Century » 

XETTIR  rr^HE  kingdoms  of  the  north  of  Europe,  thatgrcit 
^  -  '  J  Ml  ftore  houfe  of  nations,  I  have  hitherto  chieflf' 
conlidered  as  dependencies  on  the  German  empufi^ 
to  which  they  long  continued  to  pay  fome  degree oP 
homage.  In  what  manner  they  were  fubjefted  totbtf ^ 
homage,  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obfenrCjind' 
alfo  to'notice  the  union  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  lod 
Norway,  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  under  MargiftI* 
Waldemar,  furnamed  the  Semiramis  of  the  Nordi.   ' 

Margaret  was  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.  kiogit 
of  Denmark,  She  had  been  married  to  Hacquioi 
king  of  Norway,  and  fon  of  Magnus  III.  king  0(1 
A.  D.  1383.  Sweden.  On  the  death  of  her  fon  Olaus,  the  laft< 
male  heir  of  the  three  northern  crowns,  (which  werc,i 
however,  more  eleflive  than  hereditary)  fhe  fuccccd-:: 
ed,  by  the  confent  of  the  ftates,  to  the  Daoiiii 
throne.  She  was  defied  foon  after  queen  of  Nor-« 
way,  which  fhe  had  governed  as  regent;  and  th# 
Swedes  being  oppreffed  by  Albert  of  Mecklcnburgg 
whom  they  had  chofen  king,  made  Margaret  a  f<H 
lemn  tender  of  their  crown.  She  marched  to  thcin 
afliflance,  expelled  Albert,  and  aiTumed  the  reins  06 
government '. 

T.  Puflcnd.    Fobtu. 
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Mjrg  aret's  ambition,  however,  was  not  yet  fatis-  letter 
ficd.  The  three  northern  crowns  were  no  fooner  feat-  ^  ^^-l^ 
ed  upon  her  head,  than  fhe  laboured  to  render  theic 
union  perpetual.  For  this  purpofe,  after  taking  pre- 
paratory meafures,  fhe  convoked  the  dates  of  all  the 
three  kingdoms  to  meet  at  Calmar;  where  it  was  a.D.I397« 
cftablifhed  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  whole,  that 
Sweden^  Denmark,  and  Norway,  (hould  thenceforth 
have  but  one  and  the  fame  fovereign,  who  (houlj  be 
chofen  fucceflively  by  each  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and 
then* approved  by  the  other  two;  that  each  nation 
ihould  retain  its  own  laws,  cuftoms,  privileges,  and 
dignities ;  and  that  the  natives  of  one  kingdom  fhould 
not  be  raifed  to  pofls  of  honour  or  profit  in  another, 
but  fhould  be  reputed  foreigners  except  in  their  own 
country  *. 

But  this  union,  feeihingly  fo  well  calculated  for  the 
tranquillity  as  well  as  fecurity  of  the  North,  proved 
the  fource  of  much  difcontent,  and  of  many  barbaroud 
wars.  The  national  antipathy  between  the  Swedes  and 
Danes,  now  heightened  by  nationaljealoufy,  was  with 
difficulty  reflrained  by  tlie  vigorous  adminiflration  of 
Margaret,  whofe  partiality  to  the  natives  of  Den- 
mark is  faid  to  have  been  but  too  evident ;  and  under 
her  fucceffor  Eric,   fiill  more  unjuflly  partial  to  the 
Danes,  the  Swedes  openly  revolted,  chuiing  their 
grand  marfhal,   Charles  Canutfon,  defcended  from 
the  illuflrious  family  of  Bonde,  which  had  fordierly 
^iven  kings  to  Sweden,  firft  regent,  arid  afterwards 
kingi     I'he  Swedes,  however,  returned  to  their  al- 
legiance under  Chriilian  I.  of  Denmaik.     But  they 
^gain  revolted  from  the  fame  prince  ;  again  renewed     *  '  ^^** 

i.  Mcurf.  lib.  y. 
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the  unieo  of  Calmar,  under  John  his  fucceilbr  ;•  «e« 
volted  a  third  time;  and  were  finally  fuhdiwdbjCio 
aroiftof  Chriftian  IL  who  reduced  them  to  tbe^o* 
dition  of  a  conquered  people  ^, 

The  ctrcumftances  of  this  lafl:  sevolution  are  fiif- 
ficiently  fingalar  to  merit  our  sttentioa  ;  and  cb 
conftquences  by  which  it  was  followed,  render  a  iti 
capitulation  BecefTary. 

The  Swedes,  on  revolting  from  Chriftian  L  W 
conferred  the  adminiftration  of  the  kingdom  on 
Sture,  whofe  fon,  of  the  fame  name,  fucceeded  litf : 
in  the  regency.  The  authority  of  young  Stte 
acknowledged  by  the  body  of  the  nation,  but  dii 
by  Guftavus  Trollc,  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  anipn'i 
mate  of  Sweden,  whofe  father  had  been  a  competi-j 
tor  for  the  adminiftration,  and  whom  CbriffiilD>< 
Denmark  had  brought  over  tohin  intereft. 
in  his  caftle  of  Stecka,  and  obliged  to  forreader^ 
withftanding  the  interpofition  of  the  Danifti  moi 
the  archbifhop  was  degraded  by  the  diet,  and  depriwl 
of  all  his  benefices.  In  his  diftrcfs  he  applied  toLe* 
X«  who  excommunicated  the  regent  and  his  adk«] 
rents,  committing  the  execution  of  the  bull  to 
king  of  Denmark.  Purfuant  to  this  decree,  thcNoi' 
ro  of  the  North,  as  Chriftian  1 1,  is  defervedly  called 
invaded  Sweden  with  a  powerful  army;  but 
worftcd  in  a  great  battle,  he  pretended  to  treat, 
offered  to  go  in  perfon  to  Stockholm,  in  order  tocoi^ 
fer  with  the  regent,  provided  fix  hoftages  were  feal 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fafety.  The  propofal  was  accept^ 
ed  ^   and  fix  of  the  firft  nobility  (among  whom  vH 

3.  Yertot«  Mivplut*  Svfed. 
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Goftavot  Vafa,  graod-nepbew  to  king  CanutfoD)    ^^P^^ 
were  pat  on  board  the  Daniih  fleet.    Thefe  hoftaget    t_  ^-^ 
Ckriftiao  carried  prifoaen  to  Denmark.    Next  year,  ^-D.  151^ 
ke  retumcd  with  a  more  formidable  armameot,  and 
kiraded  Weft  Gothland  ;  where  Steen  Sture  ad  vane* 
hag  to  give  him  battle,  fetl  into  an  ambufcade,  and 
received  a  woond,  which  proved  oiorta].    The  Swe- 
diAarmy,  left  without  a  head,  firll  treated,  and  af« 
terwards  difpcrfed.  The  feoate  was  divided  about  the 
choice  of  a  new  regent,   and  the  conqueror  allowed 
tliem   no  leifure   to    deliberate.     He    ithroediateljr 
marcked  toward  the  capital,  wafting  every  thing  be* 
fore  him  with  fire  and  fword.    Stockholm  furreoder- 
ed  ;  and  Gaftavus  Trolte,  refuming  his  archiepifcopal 
fiiadion,  crowned  Chriftian  king  of  Sweden. 

This  coronation  was  followed  by  one  of  the  moft 
thigical  fcencs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  race, 
Chriftian,  affcfting  clemency,  went  to  the  cathedral, 
and  fwore  that  he  would  govern  Sweden,  not  with  the 
(cvere  hand  of  a  conqueror,  but  with  the  mild  and 
beneficent  difpofition  of  a  prince  raifcd  to  the  throne 
hf  the  univerfal  voice  of  the  people  ;  after  whi^h  ho 
invited  the  fenators  and  grandees  to  a  fumptuous  en- 
tertainnicnr,  thatlafted  for  three  days.  Meanwhile 
a  plot  was  formed  for  extirpating  the  Swedilh  nobili- 
ty. On  the  laft  day  of  the  feaft,  in  order  to  afford 
fbme'  pretext  for  the  intended  maflacre,  archbifliop 
Trolle  reminded  the  king,  that  though  his  majefty, 
by  a  general  amnefty,  had  pardoned  all  paft  offences, 
no  fatisfaQion  had  yet  been  ^gi veil  to  the  pope,  and 
demanded  juftice  in  the  name  of  his  Holinefs.  The 
toll  was  immediately  filled  with  armed  men,  who  fe- 
cured  the  guefts  :  the  {(pmatc  proceeded  againft  them 
as  heretics  ;  a  fcaffold  was  ere£led  before  the  palace- 
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gate;  and  ninety -four  [verfons  of  diftinftion,  among 
whom  was  Eric  Vafa,  father  of  the  celebrated  Gnfta- 
YuSy  were  publicly  executed  for  defending  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country.  Other  barbarities  fucceeded  to 
thefe  2  the  rage  of  the  foldiery  was  let  loofe  againft  the 
citizens,  who  were  butchered  without  mercy  ;  and  the 
body  of  the  late  regent  was  dug  from  the  grave^  ex* 
pofed  on  a  gibbet,  quartered,  and  nailed  up  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  \ 

But  Sweden  foon  found  a  deliverer  and  an  avei^er. 
Guftavus  Vafa  had  eicaped  from  his  prifon  in  Den- 
mark, and  concealed  himfelf,  in  the  habit  of  a  peaiant, 
among  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia.  There,  defertcd 
by  his  fole  companion  and  guide,  who  carried  off  his 
little treafure;  bewildered,  deftituteof  every  neceflary, 
and  ready  to  periOi  of  hunger,  he  entered  himfelf  among 
the  miners,  and  worked  under  ground  for  bread^  with- 
out relinquifhing  the  hope  of  one  day  afcending  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  Again  emerging  to  light,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  among  the  Delecarlians  by  his  lofty  mien, 
and  by  the  ftrength  and  agility  of  his  body,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  confidcrablc  degree  of  afcendcncy  over  them, 
before  they  were  acquainted  with  his  rank.  He  made 
himfclf  known  to  them  at  their  annual  feaft,  and  exhort- 
ed them  to  aflift  him  in  recovering  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  They  liflened  to  him  with  admiration :  they 
were  all  rage  againft  their  opprcflTors ;  but  they  did  not 
rcfolvc  to  join  him,  till  fomc  of  the  old  men  among 
them  obfcrvcd  (fo  inconfiderahle  often  are  the  caufesof 
the  greateft  events  !)  that  the  wind  had  blown  direftly 
from  the  north,  from  the  moment  that  Guftavus  be* 
gan  to  fpeak.     This  they  confidered  as  an  infallible 
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£ni  of  die  approbation  of  HeaTcn,  aad  an  order  to    UETTBR 
take  up  armt  under  the  banners  of  the  bero :  they 
already  faw  the  wreath  of  Tiaory  on  his  broify  and 
begged  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy.  GnftaTus  did  not 
fnfier  their  ardcHir  to  cool.     He  immediatly  attad^ed  A. D.  1511. 
the  governor  of  the  proTince  in  his  caftle,  took  it  by 
afianlty   and  facrificed  the  Danifh  garrifon  to  the  joft 
Tengeance  of  the  Dalecarlians.    Like  animals  that 
haTe  tafted  the  blood  of  their  prey,  they  were  novr 
foriousy  and  fit  for  any  defperate  enterprize.  Gnfta- 
▼us  every  where  faw  faimrelf  Yiaorions,  and  gained 
partizans  in  all  comers  of  the  kingdom.    Every  thing 
yielded  to  his  valour  and  good  fortune;    His  popula* 
rity  daily  increafcd.     He  was  firft  chofen  regent,  and  Ao]>.i5a> 
afterward  king  of  Sweden  '• 

Meanwhile,  ChrifiiaD  IL  become  obnoxious  by 
his  tyrannies  even  to  his  Danifh  fubjeAs,  was  de- 
graded from  the  throne.  The  inhabitants  of  Jutland 
firft  renounced  his  authority.  They  deputed  Munce, 
their  chief  juftice,  to  fignify  to  the  tyrant  the  fen* 
fence  of  dcpofition.  '^  My  name,''  faid  Munce,  glo« 
rying  in  the  dangerous  commiiEon,  ^'  ought  to  be 
<<  written  over  the  gates  of  all  wicked  princes  !*'  and 
it  ought  certainly  to  be  tranfmitted  topofterity,  as  a 
warning  to  bath  kings  an^  inferior  magiftrates,  of  the 
ganger  of  abufing  power.  The  whole  kingdom  of* 
Denmark  acquiefced  in  the  decree ;  and  Chriftian, 
hated  even  by  his  own  officers,  and  not  daring  to  truft 
any  one,  retired  into  the  Low  Countries,  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  his  brother-in-lawj  Charles  V. 
lii^bofe  afTiftance  he  had  long  implored  in  vain  ^. 

5.  Locccn.    Puficnd.     Vcriot.  6.  Ibid, 
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Frederic  duke  of  Holftein,  Chriftian't  nnele^ 
V^^^^"**^  was  elefted  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  He  af- 
pired  alfo  to  the  fbvereignty  of  Sweden  ;  but  finding 
Guftavus  firmly  feated  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdonii 
he  laid  afide  his  claim.  Frederic  afterwards  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Guftavus  and  the  Hanfe-tomii) 
againft  the  depofed  king,  Chriftianll.  who,  after  fe* 
Teral  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  recover  his  crown,  die4 
in  prifon :  a  fate  too  gentle  for  fo  barbaroos  a  tynwL 

A.  D.153J.  Frederic  was  fucceeded  in  the  Danifh  throne  by 
bis  fon,  Chriftian  III.  one  of  the  moft  prudent  and. 
profperous  princes  of  his  age*  *  He  eflabliflied  the 

A,  D.  i5sf*  Proteftant  religion  at  the  fame  time  in  Denmait:  anl 
Norway,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  Gnftafos, 
who  had  already  introduced  it  into  Sweden.  The 
doArines  of  Luther  had  fpread  themfelvet  over  both 
kingdoms,  and  both  princes  faw  the  advantage  of  re* 
trenching  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  clergy.  Chrif* 
tian  died  in  1556,  and  Guftavus  in  1560,  leaving  be* 
hind  him  the  glorious  chara£ter  of  a  patriot  king7.  He 
refcued  Sweden  from  the  Danifh  yoke,  by  his  va- 
lour ;  he  made  commerce  and  arts  flourifh,  by  his 
wife  policy  ;  and  the  liberality  of  his  bold  and  inde- 
pendent fpirit,  by  making  him  fupcrior  to  vulgar  pre- 
judices, enabled  him  to  break  the  fetters  of  prieftly 
tyranny,  and  enfranchife  the  minds  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  his  countrymen. 

While  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  thus  rifingto 
diftinAion,  Ruflia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarirm 
and  obfcurity,  from  which  it  was  called  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  by  the  creative  gcniui 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  his  country  known  and 

7.  Vcrtot 
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foTBiidablc  to  the  reft  of  Europe.    Bat  the  Dames  •f   I-ETTSil 
patriots  and  of  heroes^  however  mdc  or  eoligfateoed,    t   ,  n^ly' 
ought  to  be  traDfmitted  to  pofterity.     John  Bafilo- 
witzl.  great-duke  of  Mufcotry,  threw  off  the  yoke  ci 
the  Tartarty  to  whom  Ruffia  had  been  long  tributary  ; 
expelled  the  Tartar  officers  from  Mofcow  ;   invaded 
tkeir  territories  ;  made  himfeif  mafter  of  Nt>vogoro(^ 
and  alfo  of  Caflaa,  where  he  was  crowned  with  the  A.  D.  i47»^ 
diadem  of  that  country  ;  and  aflfumed  the  title  of  czar, 
which  in  the  Sclavonian  language  6gnifies  king  or 
emperor.     To  thefe  acquifitions  his  grandfon^  J<dui 
Bafilowitz  11.  added  Aftracan,  and  alfo  Siberia,  hi-  a.  D.  1^54; 
therto  as  little  known  to  the  Ruffians  as  Mexico  was 
to  the  Spaniards  before  the  expedition  of  Cortex,  and 
as  eafily  conquered.    This  prince  fent  ambafladort 
to  the  court  of  England,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of 
^commerce  with  Elizabeth  ' ;  Richard  Chancellor,  an  a. IX  isH* 
Englifh  navigator,  having  difcovered  fome  years  be- 
fore,  by  doubling  the  North  Cape,  the  port  of  Arch- 
angel in  the  river  Dwina. 

Poland,  ftill  a  fcene  of  anarchy,  began  to  be  of 
feme  consideration  in  the  North,  after  the  race  of  the 
Jagellons  came  to  the  throne,  and  united  Lithuania 
to  that  kingdom.  Though  the  crown  iseledive,  the 
Ibcceffion  continued  uninterrupted  in  the  fame  family 
for  almoft  two  hundred  years,  and  Sigifmund  L  co-  , 
temporary  with  Charles  V.  was  efteemed  a  great 
prince  9.  But  while  the  moft  inconfiderate  of  the  no- 
bles, by  the  word  veia  can  prevent  the  enadingof  the 
moft  falutary  law;  and  while  the  great  body  of  the 
people  remain  in  aftate  of  flavery,  Poland  can  never 
obtain  any  rank  among  civilized  nations. — So  true  it 
is,  my  dear  Philip,  that  the  chara£ter  of  a  people,  their 

S.  Pctrtittt.    Camden.  9.  Flor.Foloo. 
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PART  !•    virtue^  their  genius,  and  their  indaftrj,  depend  chieflj 
•^'  ^'^^   on  their  civil  and  political  inflitutions  ! 

Prussia,  which  has  lately  made  fo  great  a  figure 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  was  only  ere£led  into  a  king* 
dom  in  the  year  1700.  It  was  originally  conquered 
from  the  Pagans  of  the  North,  by  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  who  held  it  upwards  of  three  hundred 
years.  At  laft  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburgh, 
grand  mafter  of  the  order,  embracing  the  dofirinci 
of  Luther,  and  willing  to  aggrandife  himfelf  at  the 
expence  of  the  knights,  agreed  to  (hare  Pruffia  widi 
his  uncle,  Sigifmund  I.  king  of  Poland,  on  conditioa 
of  paying  homage  for  the  proteftion  of  that  crown* 
4.. p.  i5ti.  The  propofal  was  accepted.  Albert  took  the  title  of 
duke  in  his  new  territory  ;  hence  the  prefent  kingdom 
is  called  Ducal  PrufTia,  and  that  part  in  the  jpoflciSoa 
of  Poland,  and  on  the  wpftern  fide  of  the  Viftols, 
Regal  Pruffia  ■% 

« 
The  future  tranfadions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hun* 
gary  and  Bohemia,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  relate,  as 
formerly,  in  treating  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire  and 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  More  inlerefting  objefts  at 
prcfcnt  claim  our  attention. 

;o.  Afrin.  W#  Brandenburg^  tom.  i. 
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iKGl^AVDyScoTh  AVV^  awdFviAiXcE^  from  the  Pituf  tf 
ChaTeau-Cambresis,  in  I5S9>  /t  tbi  Diatb  of 
Francis  IL  mnd  the  Ritum  of  Ma&y  ^um  of 
Scots  to  bit  nutivi  Kingdnn. 

THE  treaty  of  Chatcau-Cambrcfis,  my  dear  Phi-    jjnTER 
lip,  though  it  re-eftabli(hed  peace,  by  fettling      '-^V- 
the  claims  of  the  contending  powers,  by  no  means  fe-  JloT^cc^. 
:iircd  lafting  tranquillity  to  Europe.    The  Protefiant 
opinions  had  already  made  confiderable  progrefs  both 
id  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  Philip  and 
Henry   were  equally   refolvcd    to  extirpate  herefy 
throughout  their  dominions.     The  horrors  of  the  in- 
juifition,  long  familiar  to  Spain,  were  not  only  in« 
ereafed  in  that  kingdom,  but  extended  to  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands;  ^ni  although  the  premature  death  of 
flenry  IL  fufpended  for  a  while  the  rage  of  perfecu- 
(100  in  France,  othercaufes  of  difcontentarofe,  and  re* 
ligion  was  made  ufe  of  by  ^aph  party,  to  light  the 
flames  of  civil  war  \ 

A  NEW  fource  of  difcord  alfo  arofe  between  France 
l^nd  England.  The  princes  of  Lorrain,  the  ambitious 
Family  of  Guife,  whofe  credit  had  long  been  great  ^t 
the  French  court,  and  who  had  negociatcd  the  mar- 
riage  between  the  dauphin,  now  Francis  IL  and  their 
liece  the  queen  of  Scots,  extended  ftill  farther  their 
ifubittous  views.  No  lefs  able  than  afpiring,  they 
lad  governed  both  the  king  and  kingdom,  (inct  the 
iccefHon  of  the  young  and  %eble  Francis.     But  they 

I.  Thuanui.    Ctbrera.    Davlla. 
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^ART  I.  had  many  enemies.  Catherineof  Medicisy  theqaee 
JLD^is^Q.  mother,  a  woman  who  fcrupled  at  no  violence 
perfidy  to  accoroplifh  her  ends;  the  two  princes  oft 
bloodj  Anthony  de  Bourbon  king  of  Navarre,  and  I 
brother  Lewis  prince  of  Cond6,  belides  the  coBftd 
Montmorency  and  his  powprfiil  family,  were  tlike^ 
firous  of  the  adminiftration^  and  envious  of  the  poin 
of  the  Guifes  *. 

In  order  to  acquire  this  power,  the  duke  of  GttI 
»nd  his  five  brothers,  the  cardinal  of  Lortaioi  Hi 
duke  of  Aumale,  die  cardinal  of  Guife,  the  mtofi 
of  Elbeuf,  and  the  Grand  Prior,  men  no  lefs  ittU 
tious  than  himfelf,  had  not  only  employed  the  gieU 
eft  military  and  political  talents,  but  to  all  flicaitso 
infinuation  and  addrefs  had  added  thofe  of  imrijsl 
and  diffimulation.  In  negociating  the  marriige  be 
tween  their  niece,  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  dau^ 
tfaefe  aitful  princes,  while  they  prevailed  on  A 
French  court  to  grant  the  Scottilh  nation  every  i 
curity  for  the  independency  of  that  crown,  engapi 
the  young  queen  of  Scots  to  fubfcribe  privately  thrd 
deeds,  by  which,  failing  the  heirs  of  her  6wn  bof^f 
fhe  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  whattte 
inheritance  otfuccejfton  might  accrue  to  it,  in  frccgif 
upon  the  crown  of  France ;  declaring  any  deed  wbid 
her  fubjefts  had,  or  might  extort  from  her  to  the  con* 
trary,  to  be  void,  and  of  no  obligation  J. 

By  the  fucceffion  mentioned  in  thefe  deeds,  tb 
crown  of  England  feems  to  have  been  meant;  for  tf 
fooner  were  the  Guifes  informed  of  the  death  o 
queen  Mary,  and  the  acceflion  of  her  (ifter  Elizabed 

1.  DavIIa,  lib.  i.    Mezeray,  torn.  v.  3.  Du  Moot,  C«] 

JDifluMt.  torn.  T.    RobcrtfoD,  Jiif,  Sfot.  book  ii. 
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irth,  in  tfaeopioioii  of  every  good  Catholic^    I-ETTER 
her  from  any  legal  right  to  the  throne)  than    ^  ^^j 
led  a  projeA  worthy  of  their  ambition.    In  A.  P.  1559, 
:xalt  ftiU  higher  their  credit,  and  fecure  their 
ley  attempted  to  acquire  aHb  for  France  the 
Briti(h  kingdom.     For  thi«  pnrpofe  they^* 
Rome)  and  obtained  a  bnll,  declaring  BI* 
3irthilegitimate  ;  and  as  the  qneen  of  Sootf, 
Tied  to  the  dauphin,  was  tht  next  heir  by 
ley  perfuaded  Henry  II.  to  permit  his  fon 
hter-in-law  to  aflume  the  title  and  arms  of 


BETH  complained  of  this  infult^  by  heram- 
it  the  court  of  France,  butcould  obtain  only 
;  anfwer.  No  obvious  meafure  however  was 
iring  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  in  fupport  of 
I  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  but  no  fooner  were 
es  of  Lorrain  in  full  pofleffion  of  the  admi* 
.  under  his  fucceiTor,  Francis  II.  than  more 
and  lefs  guarded  counfels  were  adopted, 
liat  Scotland  was  the  quarter  whence  they 
ick  England  to  moft  advantage,  they  gave^ 
iratory  ftep,  orders  to  their  fifter,  the  queen- 
nd  encouraged  her  by  promifes  of  men  and 
0  take  effedual  meafures  for  humblii;ig  the 
malcontents,  and  fuppreffing  the  Froteftant 
in  that  kingdom;  hoping  that  the  Englifh 
i,  formidable  at  that  time  by  their  zeal  and 
and  exafperated  againft  Elizabeth,  on  ac- 
the  change  which  (he  had  made  in  the  na- 
igion,  would  rife  in  fupport  of  the  fucceffion 
ccn  of  Scots,  when  animated  by  the  profpeft 
tion,  and  throw  themfclves  into  the  arms  of 

on,  ubi  fup.    AndcrfoBy  Diflm,  Stti.  No.  6S,  Mid  164. 
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PART  t  France^  at  the  only  power  that  could  fecnre  to  thci 
their  aocient  worlhip,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Ro 
roifti  church^. 

Ko  ftrangerto  thefe  violent  counfels,  Elizabeth  fai 
ktf  danger,  and  determined  to  provide  againfi  it 
Ivmnwhile  the  iituation  of  afFairs  in  Scotland  afibrd- 
ed  her  a  favourable  opportunity,  both  of  revengiag 
the  infult  ofFered  to  her  crown,  and  of  defeating  the 
ambitious  views  of  France. 

The  reformation  was  faft  advancing  in  Scotlaoi 
AH  the  low  country  was  deeply  tinAured  with  tkc 
Proteftant  opinions;  and  as  the  converts  to  the  new 
religion  had  been  guilty  of  no  violation  of  pobtf 
peace  iince  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beaton,  whflft 
death  was  partly  occaiioned  by  private  revenge,  tk 
queen-regent,  willing  to  fecure  their  favour,  in  orte 
to  enable  her  to  maintain  that  authority  which  M 
had  found  fo  much  difficulty  to  acquire,  connived ■ 
the  progrefs  of  doftrincs,  which  (he  wanted  powerntj 
terly  to  fupprefs.  Too  cautious,  however,  to  trot 
to  this  precarious  indulgence  for  the  fafety  of  theil 
religious  principles,  the  heads  of  the  Proteftant  party 
in  Scotland  entered  privately  into  a  bond  of  aflbcia^ 
tion  for  their  mutual  pioteftion  and  the  propagation 
of  their  tenets,  fly  ling  thcmfelvcs  the  Congregati^ntl 
thcLordy  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  cftabliftied churchy 
which  they  denominated  the  Con?regaii$n  of  Satan*. 

Such  affociations  are  generally  the  forerunncrt 
of  rebellion;  and  it  appears,  that  the  heads  of  ihf 
Congrcgaiion  in  Scotland,  carried  their  views  fatj 
thcr  than  a  mere  toleration  of  the  new  doSrines.  S| 

5.  Forbcsj  vol.  i.    1  huauu  lib.  xxIt,         6.  Keith.    Knox. 
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far  they  were  to  blame,  as  enemies  to  civil  authority;     letter 
but  the  violent  meafures  purfucd  againft  their  feft,    ^     J  ^ 
before  this  league  was  known  or  avowed,  fufBciently   A.D.1555. 
juftify  the  aflbciation  itfelf,  as  the  refult  of  a  prudent 
forefight,  and  a  neceflary  ftep  to  fecurc  the  free  ex- 
crcife  of  their  religion.     Alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of 
the  Reformation,  the  popifh  clergy  had  attempted  to 
recover  their  finking  authority  by  enforcing  the  ty- 
rannical laws  againft  herefy;  and  Hamilton,  the  pri* 
mate,  formerly  diftinguifhcd  by  his  moderation,  had 
ientenced  to  the  flames  an  aged  pried,  convidted  of 
embracing  the  Protcfiant  opinions  7. 

^      This  was  the  laft  barbarity  of  the  kind  that  the  Ca- 

•  tiiolics  had  the  power  to  cxercife  in  Scotland.     The 

'  fcverity  of  the  archbifhop  rather  roufcd  than  intimi- 

,  dated  the  reformers.     The  Congregation  now  openly 

iblicitcd  fubfcriptions  to  their  league  ;  and  not  fatisfied 

^ith  new  and  more  folcmn  promifcs  of  the  regent's 

^roteftion,  they  prefented  a  petition  to  her,  craving 

a  reformation  of  the  church,  and  of  the  wicked,  fcan- 

dalous,  and  dcteftable  lives  of  the  clergy.    They  alfo 

framed  a  petition,  which  they  intended  to  prefent  to 

p^irliament,  foliciting  fome  legal  proteflion  againft  the 

exorbitant  and  oppreffive  jurifdiftion  of  the  ecclefiaf- 

tical  courts.     They  even  petitioned  the  convocation; 

and  infifted  that  prayers  ihould  be  faid  in  the  vulgar 

tongue,  that  biOiops  ihould  be  chofen  by  the  gentry 

of  the  diocefe,  and  priefts  with  the  confcnt  of  the 

pariihloners. 

Inste  \d  of  footbing  the  Proteftants,  by  any  pru- 
dent conccflions,  the  con/ocation  rejcfled  their  de- 
mands with  difdain  ;  and  ihf  (jueen-rcgent,  who  had .' 

7.IW4. 
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PART  I.  well  as  in  the  glory  of  promoting  the  commoo  a 
j[3?'i559.  '°  ^^^  prcfent  ferment  of  menS  mindly  occafii 
by  the  regent's  deceitful  conduA,  and  the  ien( 
their  own  danger,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
claimed  with  fuch  vehemence  againft  the  idolatryi 
other  abufes  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  his  audi 
were  ftrongly  incited  to  attempt  its  utter  fubVer 
During  thbfe  movements  of  holy  indignation,  tin 
difcreet  bigotry  of  a  prieft,  who  immediately^; 
that  violent  inventive,  was  preparing  to  celebratec 
and  had  opened  all  his  repoiitory  of  images  aw 
liques,  hurried  the  enthufiaftic  populace  into  in 
diate  adion.  They  fell  with  fury  upon  the  de 
catholic,  broke  the  images,  tore  the  piAures,  c 
threw  the  altars,  and  fcattered  about  the  facredv; 
They  next  proceeded  to  the  monafteries,  ag 
which  their  zeal  more  particularly  pointed  its  d 
der.  Not  content  with  expelling  the  monks,  anc 
facing  every  implement  of  idolatrous  worfliip, 
they  termed  it,  they  vented  thefr  rage  upon  the  h\ 
ings  which  had  been  the  receptacles  of  fuch  abc 
nation;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  thofefuperb edifices  1 
level  with  the  ground". 

PROvbKED  at  thefc  violences,  and  others  of  a 
kind,  the  queen- regent  affcmbled  an  army,  corop 
chiefly  of  French  troops;  and  being  aflifled  by 
of  the  nobility  as  ftill  adhered  to  her  caufe,  (h< 
termined  to  inflift  the  fevered  vengeance  on  the  w 
Proteftant  party.  Intelligence  of  her  preparatiot 
well  as  of  the  fpirit  by  which  fhe  was  aduatcd, 
reached  Perth;  and  the  heads  of  the  Conffre?a' 
who  had  given  nocountenance  to  the  late  jnfurre< 
in  that  city,  would  gladly  have  foothed  her  bj 

II.  Spotfwood,  p.  III.    Knox,  p.  117,  1*8.    Robcrtfoii,  b 
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fiioft  dutiful  23d  fubmiffiTc  adirefles^  bet  finding  het 
loexoiable,  the j  prepared  for  refiftance,  and  their  ad- 
tiereats  flocked  to  them  in  fnch  numbers  that,  within  A.D.  i55f« 
H  few  days  diej  were  in  a  condition  not  on!y  to  de- 
fend die  town,  but  to  take  the  field  with  fnperioc 
Ibrces.  Neither  party,  however,  difcorered  much 
inclination  toha2ard  a  battle,  both  being  afraid  of  the 
■  dangerous  confcquences  of  fuch  a  trial  of  ftrength  i 
And  through  the  mediation  of  the  cart  of  Argyle,  and 
^  James  Stuarr,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the  young 
^Ken*s  natural  brother,  who,  although  clofcly  con- 
nefied  i^iih  the  Reformers,  had  not  yet  openly  defert* 
Inl  die  regent,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Coa- 

*  g^g^tion. 

Ik  this  treaty  it  was  fiipulated,  among  other  pro* 

^fiont.  That  indemnity  fhould  be  granted  to  all  per* 

Ions  concerned  in  the  late  infurrc£tion,  and  that  the 

'^  jisrrliament  (hould  immediately  be  affemblcd,  in  order 

^compofc  religious  difference?.     Both  thefe  ftipula- 

r.   ifons  the  queen- regent  broke — by  negleding  to  call 

^  ^9ie  parliament,  by  fining  fome  of  the  ihhabitants  of 

*  ^eTth,banifhing  others,  turning  the  magiftrates  out  of 

-,  bffice,  and  leaving  a  garrifoii  in  the  town,  tirith  orderi 

;^r  io  allow  the  cxcrcifc  of  no  other  religion  but  the  Ro- 

« rWn  Catholie  ",     The   Protcftant$  renewed   their 

r^  '^tgue,  and  had  again  recourfc  to  arms ;  defpoilingj 

.  Hkfccrever  they  turned  their  route,   the  churches  of 
^-  '4licir  facred  furniture,  and  laying  the  monaftcries  in 
-  ^^^'Inins.  New  treaties  were  concluded,  and  agairi  brok- 
~  'to,  and  hew  rarages  were  committed  on  the  monu- 
ments of  eccleilaftical  pride  abd  luxury, 

^     ^EiiKWHiLE  the  Congregation  had  been  joined 
tkOi  only  by  the  eartof  Argyle  and  the  prior  of  St. 

12.  BuciuiDaxi,  lib.  xri.    RoKertfoa,  book  ii. 
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PART  L  Andrews,  but  alfo  by  the  duke  of  Chatclrault  and  hit 
^^^^^^^  fon  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  prefumptive  heirs  of  the 
crown,  and  had  poiTclTcd  them  lei  ves  of  the  capitaL 
They  now  aimed  at  the  redrefs  of  civil  as  well  as  re- 
ligious grievances ;  requiring,  as  a  preliminary  to* 
ward  fettling  the  kingdom,  and  fccuring  its  liberties, 
the  immediate  expuliion  of  the  French  forces  out  of 
Scotland.  The  queen-regent,  fenfiblc  of  the  neccf- 
lity  of  giving  way  to  a  torrent  which  (he  could  not 
refift,  amufed  them  for  a  time  with  fair  promifesaod 
pretended  negociation^ ;  but  being  reinforced  vritha 
thoufand  foreign  troops,  and  encouraged  by  thcconrt 
of  France  to  expeft  foon  the  arrival  of  an  army  fo 
powerful,  as  the  zeal  of  her  adverfaries,  however  dcf- 
pcrate,  would  not  dare  to  encounter,  fheliftenedto 
the  ralh  counfels  of  her  brothers,  and  at  laft  gave 
the  Congregation  a  pofitive  denial.  She  was  not  an- 
fwerablc  to  the  confederate  lords,  flie  faid,  for  any 
part  of  her  conduft ;  nor  Ihould  fhe,  upon  any  re- 
prefentation  from  them,  abandon  meafures  which  (he 
deemed  neceffary,  or  difmifs  forces  that  flic  found 
xifcful ;  ordering  them,  at  the  fame  time,  on  pain  of 
her  difplcafurc,  and  as  they  valued  their  allegiance, 
*     to  difband  the  troops  which  they  had  affembled. 

This  haughty  reply  to  their  cancft  and  continued 
folicitations,  determined  the  leaders  of  the  Congrega- 
tion to  take  a  ftep  worthy  of  a  brave  and  free  people.  , 
Odiobcr  ai*  They  affembled  the  whole  body  of  peers,  barons,  and  | 
reprefcntatives  of  boroughs,  that  adhered  to. their 
party ;  and  the  members  of  this  bold  convention 
(which  equalled  in  number,  and  exceeded  in  dignity, 
the  ufual  meetings  of  parliament),  after  examining 
the  moft  delicate  and  important  quellion  that  can  pol- 
fibly  fall  under  the  confideration  of  fubjefts,  **  the 

^*  obedience 
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dicnce  due  to  an  nnjuft  and  opprcflive  admini-     LETTER 
tion,'*  gave  their  fuffrage,  without  one  diiTent-    ^  _  _^^ 
►ice,  for  depriving  Mary  of  Guife  of  the  office   A.D.ijcj. 
ent,  which  Ihe  had  exercifed  fo  much  to  the  de« 
It  of  the  kingdom  '^ 

E  queen-dowager  had  already  retired  intoLeith, 
a- port  of  Edinburgh,' which  fhe  had  fortified 
irriioned  with  French  troops,  and  where  fhe 
expefted  new  reinforcements.  Leith  was  ira- 
tely invcftcd  by  the  forcesof  the  Congregation  ; 
e  confederate  lords  foon  found,  that  their  zeal 
igaged  them  in  an  undertaking  which  exceeded 
ability  to  accomplilh.  The  French  garrifon, 
ng  the  tumultuous  efforts  of  raw  and  undif- 
:d  troops,  refufed  to  furrender  the  town  ;  and 
oteftant  leaders  were  neither  fufficiently  Ikilful 
art  of  war,  nor  polTefled  of  the  artillery  or  ma- 
s  neccflary  for  the  purpofe  of  a  fiege.  Nor  was 
icir  only  misfortune  :  their  followers,  accuf- 
to  decide  every  quarrel  by  immediate  aflion, 
Irangers  to  the  fatigues  of  a  long  campaign, 
on  became  impatient  of  the  fevere  and  conftant 
vhich  a  liege  requires.  They  firfl  murmured, 
lutinicd  :  the  garrifon  took  advantage  of  their 
tents ;  and  making  a  bold  fally,  cut  many  of 
in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  abandon  the 
rize. 

N  after  this  viftory,  the  queen-dowager  received 
"ranee  a  new  reinforcement  of  a  thoufand  vete« 
ot,  and  fome  troops  of  horfe.  Thefe,  together 
.  detachment  from  the  garrifon  of  Leith,  were 
ut  to  fcour  the  country,  and  to  pillage  and  lay 

13,  Id.  Ibid.    Knojt,  p.  1S4, 
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Wifte  the  houfes  and  lands  of  the  Proteftants*  Al« 
J^£,^ieen,  ready  broken  and  difpirited,  and  hearing  that  tbt 
marquis  of  Elbeuf^  the  queeti-dowager^s  brother^  wil 
fuddenly  expefted  with  a  great  army^  the  leaders  of  the 
Congregation  began  to  confider  their  caufe  as  defpc- 
ratei  unlefs  the  Lord,  whofe  holy  name  they  had  ?r* 
famed)  fhould  miraculouily  interpofe  in  their  behalf. 
But  whatever  confidence  they  might  place  in  difine 
aid)  they  did  not  negleft  human  means. 

The  Scottifli  Protcftants,  in  this  preffing  ettT^ 
mity,  thought  themfelves  excufable  in  craving  b* 
reign  help.  They  turned  their  eyes  toward  Eng- 
land, which  had  already  fupplied  them  with  qknicj, 
and  refolved  to  implore  the  ailiftance  of  Elizabeth  to 
enable  them  tofinifh  an  undertaking,  in  wfaiththej 
kad  fo  fatally  experienced  their  own  wcaknefs;  lod 
as  the  fympathy  of  religion,  as  well  as  regard  to  cifil 
liberty,  had  now  counterbalanced  the  ancient  animo- 
iity  againft  that  fifter-kingdpm,  this  meafure  was  the 
refult  of  inclination  nolefs  than  of  intereft  or  neccf* 
fity.  Maitland  of  Lethington,  formerly  the  regent^ 
principal  fecretary,  and  Robert  Melvil,  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  intrigues  of  courts,  were  therefore 
fecrctly  difpatchcd,  as  the  moft  able  negociators  of  ^ 
the  party,  to  folicit  fuccours  from  the  queen  of  - 
England. 


The  wife  counfellors  of  Elizabeth  did  not  longhc-  j 
litate  in  agreeing  to  a  requeft,  which  correfponded  ib  i 
pcrfeftly  with  the  views  and  intcrefts  of  their  miftrefsi  | 
Secretary  Cecil,  in  particular,  reprefcnted  totheEng- 
lifh  queen  the  ncceility,  as  well  as  equity,  of  ioter- 
pofing  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  of  preventing  the 
coaqueft  of  that  kingdom,  at  which  France  opeolf 

aimed* 
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l^Ioied.  Every  (bciety,  he  obferved^  has  a  right  to  LETTER 
defend  itfclf,  not  only  from  prcfcnt  dangers,  but  from  ^  _  *^ 
fuch  as  may  probably  enfue ;  that  the  in?afion  of  A.D.X559. 
England  would  immediately  follow  the  reduftion  of 
the  Scottifh  malcontents,  by  the  abandoning  of  whom 
to  the  mercy  of  France,  Elizabeth  would  open  a  way 
for  her  enemies  into  the  hearts  of  her  own  kingdom^ 
and  expofe  it  to  all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  the 
danger  of  conqucft.  Nothing  therefore  remained,  he 
added,  but  to  meet  the  enemy  while  yet  at  a  diftancc^ 
and  by  fupporting  [the  leaders  of  the  Congregation 
with  an  Englifli  army,  to  render  Scotland  the  fcgne 
of  hoftilities ;  to  crufh  the  defigns  of  the  princes  of 
Lorrain  in  their  infancy  ;  and  by  fuch  an  early  and 
unexpeAed  effort,  finally  to  expel  the  French  out  oif 
Britain,  before  their  power  had  time  to  grow  up  Xq 
any  formidable  height  ^^. 

Elizabeth,  throughout  her  whole  reign.,  was 
cautious  but  decifive ;  and  by  her  promptitude  in  exe- 
cuting her  refolutions,  joined  to  the  deliberation 
with  which  Ihe  formed  them,  her  adminiftration  he^ 
came  as  remarkable  for  its  vigour  as  as  for  its  wifdom^ 
Ho  foonerdid  fhe  determine  to  afford  aiHftance  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Congregation,  a  mcafure  to  which  thQ 
rcafoning  of  Cecil  effeftuallyfwayed  her,  than  they  ex<« 
perienccd  the  aftivity  as  well  as  extent  of  her  power* 
The  feafon  of  the  year  would  not  permit  her  troops 
to  take  the  field  ;  but,  left  the  French  army  fhould^ 
in  the  mean  time  receive  an  acceffion  of  ftrength,  (he 
inftantly  ordered  a  fquadron  to  cruife  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  early  in  the  fpring  an  EngUfh  army, 
confiding   of  fix  thoufand   foot  and  two  thoufand 

1^.  Keith,   Appciwl.  No.  XVII.    Forbei,  v^L  j.    J«Wi,  vol.  u 
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PART  T.    horfCf  entered  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  lord 
itr:!^.    Grey  of  Wilton. 

The  leaders  of  the  Congregation  aflembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  their  new  allies; 
and  having  joined  them  with  vaft  numbers  of  their 
followers,  the  combined  army  advanced  toward 
Leith.  The  French,  little  able  to  keep  the  field 
againft  fo  fuperior  a  force,  confined  themfelves  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  fortification.  The  place  was  im- 
mediately invcfted ;  and  although  the  fleet  that  carried 
the  reinforcement  under  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf  had 
been  fcattered  by  a  violent  ftorm,  and  was  either 
wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  France,  or  with  difficulty 
recovered  the  ports  of  that  kingdom,  the  garrifon, 
by  an  obftinatc  defence,  protrafted  the  fiege  to  a 
great  length  **. 

Meantime  the  queen-dowager  died  ;  and  many  of 
the  Catholic  nobles,  jealous  of  the  French  power,  and 
more  zealous  for  the  liberty  and  independency  of 
their  country  than  for  their  religion,  fubfcribed  the 
alliance  with  England.  Nothing  therefore  could  now 
•  fave  the  garrifon  of  Leith,  but  the  immediate  con- 
clulion  of  a  treaty,  or  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army 
from  France  :  and  the  fituation  of  that  kingdom  con- 
ftraincd  the  princes  of  Lorrain  to  turn  their  thoughts, 
though  with  rcluftance,  toward  pacific  mcafures. 

The  Proteflants  in  France  were  become  formid- 
able by  their  numbers,  and  ftill  more  by  the  valour  and 
1  enterpriiing  genius  of  their  leaders.     Among  thefc, 

the  moft  eminent  were  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  king, 
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of  Navarre  (no  Icfs  diftlnguifhcd  by  his  abilities  than  LETTER 
his  rank),  the  admiral  dc  Coligny,  and  his  brother  An-  ^  -\r 
delot,  who  no  longer  fcrupled  to  make  open  profcffion  A.D.  1560. 
of  the  reformed  opinions,  and  wbofe  high  reputa- 
tion both  for  valour  and  conduft  gave  great  credit  to 
the  caufe.  Animated  with  zeal,  and  inflamed  with 
Tcfentment  againft  the  Guifcs,  who  had  pcrfuaded 
Francis  II.  to  imitate  the  rigour  of  his  father,  by  re- 
viving the  penal  ftatutcs  againfl  hcrefy,  the  Protcf- 
tants  or  Hugonots,  as  they  were  ftyled  by  way  of 
reproach,  not  only  prepared  for  their  own  defence, 
but  refolved,  by  fome  bold  aftion,  to  anticipate  the 
execution  of  thofe  fchemes  which  threatened  the  ex- 
tirpation of  their  religion,  and  the  ruin  of  thofe  who 
profcffed  it.  Hence  the  famous  confpiracy  of  Am- 
boife,  where  they  intended  to  feize  thepcrfon  of  the 
king,  and  wreft  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of 
Ihe  Guifes,  if  not  to  difpatch  them  ;  and  although  the 
vigilance  and  good  fortune  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain  March  i^. 
difcovcred  and  difappointed  that  defign,  the  fpirit  of 
the  Proteftant  party  was  rather  roufed  than  broken  by 
the  tortures  inflifted  on  the  confpirators  *^  The  admi- 
ral de  Coligny  Had  even  the  boldnefs  to  prefcnt  to  the 
king,  in  a  grand  council  at  Fontainbleau,  a  petition 
from  the  Hugonots,  demanding  the  public  exercife  of 
their  religion,  unlefs  they  were  allowed  to  alTemble  pri- 
vately with  impunity  He  was  treated  as  an  incendiary 
by  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain ;  but  hisrrequeft  was  warmly 
fccondcd  by  Monluc,  bifhop  of  Valence,  and  by  Ma- 
rillac  archbifliop  of  Vienne,  who  both  fpoke  with 
force  againft  the  abufes  which  had  occafioncd  fomany 
troubles  and  difordcrs,  as  well  as  againft  the  igno- 
^:ancc  and  vices  of  the  French  clergy.     An  afferably 

16.  Davila,  lib.  i.  ii.     Mczcray,  torn.  v. 
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PART  L  of  the  dates  was  convoked,  ia  order  to  appeafe  thf 
?^Yc^  public  difcontents ;  the  cdifts  jigainft  heretics  were, 
in  the  moantimei  fufpended,  and  an  s^pearance  of 
toleration  fucceeded  to  the  rage  of  perfeci^tion ;  bat 
the  fentiincnts  of  the  court  were  well  known,  and  it 
was  eafy  to  obfcrve  new  ftorms  gathering  in  fjvcry 
province  of  the  kingdom,  and  ready  to  break  foitb 
V^ith  all  the  violence  of  civil  war  *\ 

This  diftrafted  ftate  of  affairs,  called  off  the  amUf 
tion  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain  from  the  view  of  fo- 
reign conqucfts,  in  order  to  defend  the  honour  an^ 
dignity  of  the  French  c»own,  and  made  it  neceflary  • 
to  withdraw  (he  few  veteran  troops  already  employed 
in  Scotland,  inftead  of  fending  new  reinforcemeDtf 
into  that  kingdom.  Plenipotentiaries  were  therefore 
fent  to  Edinburgh,  where  a  treaty  was  iigned  with  the 
Ju]t  6.  ambaffadors  of  Elizabeth.  In  this  treaty,  itwasftipo- 
lated,  that  the  French  forces  fhould  inflantly  evaluate 
Scotland,  and  that  Francis  and  Mary  (hould  thence* 
forth  abftain  from  afluming  the  title  of  king  and 
ijuecn  of  England,  or  bearing  the  arms  of  thatkingr 
dom.  Nor  v/cre  the  conccilions  granted  to  the  Cent 
gregation  Ids  important ;  namely,  that  an  amncfty 
fliould  be  publifhed  for  all  pad  offences ;  that  none 
but  natives  fliould  be  put  into  any  office  in  Scotland; 
that  no  foreign  troops  fnould  hereafter  fee  introduced 
into  the  kingdom  without  the  confcnt  of  parliament; 
that  the  parliament  fliould  narne  twcnty-fourperfons, 
out  of  whom  the  queen  fliould  chufe  feven,  and  the 
parliament  five,  and  in  ^he  hands  of  thefe  twelve,  fo 
clcfted,  fliould  the  whole  adminiftration  be  vcflcd 
fluring  lylary's  abfence ;  that  flie  fliould  neither  make 

j;.  Da  Vila,  lib.  il.    Mczcrav,  ubi  fup. 
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leace  nor  war  without  the confent qf  parliament;  ^n4   LETIer 
hat  the  parliament,  at  its  firft  mcpting,  which  was  ■    _    /  ^ 
ixed  to  a  certain  day,  fhould  take  into  coniideration  A.D.  ia^ 
be  religious  differences,  and  r^prefent  its  fpnfe  of 
uem  to  the  king  and  queen  ''• 

A  FEW  days  after  the  concluiion  of  this  treaty,  both 
he  French  and  Englilh  armies  quitted  Scotland ;  and 
be  leaders  of  the  Congregation  being  now  abfolute 
lafters  of  the  kingdom^  made  no  farther  fcruple  ov 
eremony  in  completing  the  worl^  of  reformation^ 
The  parliament,  which  was  properly  an  aiTembly  of 
be  nobles,  or  great  barons,  and  dignified  clergy,  met 
n  the  day  named  ;  and  on  this  occaiion  the  burgefles 
nd  leiTer  barons,  who  had  alfo  a  right  to  be  prefent 
n  that  aflembly,  but  who  feldom  exercifed  it,  flood 
orth  to  vindicate  their  ciyil  and  religious  liberties, 
ager  to, aid  with  their  voice  in  thefenate,  that  caufc 
rhich  they  had  defended  with  their  fword  in  the  fieldf 
The  Protcftant  members,  who  greatly  out-numbered 
beir  adverfaries,  after  ratifying  the  principal  articles 
f  the  late  treaty,  and  giving  theirfandion  to  a  Con- 
effion  of  Faith,  prefented  to  them  by  their  teachers, 
rohibited  the^cxercifeof  religious  worfhip  according 
3  the  rites  of  the  Romifh  church,  under  the  penalty 
f  forfeiture  of  goods,  as  the  punifhmenc  of  the  firfl: 
a  of  difobedience;  banifhment,  as  the  punifhmenc 
f  the  fecond ;  and  death  as  the  reward  of  the  third  "• 
V^ith  fuch  indecent  h^fle  did  the  very  perfons  who 
ad  jufl  efcaped  the  rigour  of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny, 
roceed  to  imitate  thofe  examples  of  feverity,  of 
rhich  they  had  fo  juftly  complained !  A  law  was  alfo 
alTed  for  abolifhing  the  papal  jurifdidion  in  Scot? 

|S.  Keith.    Spotfwood.    Koox.  29.  ibid. 
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PART  I.     land;  and  the  Prcibytcrian  form  of  worfhip  wj 
aTd     60.  bl^fl^^^>  nearly  as  nowconftituted  in  that  king 

Francis  and  Mary  rcfufed  to  ratify  thcfc  pi 
ings ;  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  ought 
been  prcfentcd  for  approbation,  in  the  form  o 
berations,  not  of  afts.  But  the  Scottifh  Pro! 
gave  themfelves  little  trouble  about  their  fovc 
Tcfufal.  They  immediately  put  the  ftatutcs  i 
cution :  they  aboliflied  the  mafs :  they  fettle 
ininifters;  and  they  committed  furious  devaftati 
the  facred  buildings,  which  they  confidered  a 
gerous  reliques  of  idolatry,  laying  wafte  ever} 
venerable  and  magnificent,  that  had  efcaped  th< 
of  popular  infurrcflion.  Abbeys,  cajthedrals,  chi 
libraries,  records,  and  even  the  fepulchrcs  of  tht 
perifhed  in  one  common  ruin***. 

United  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuch  unpard 
ftretches  of  authority,  and  well  acquainted  w 
imperious  charaftcr  of  the  princes  of  Lorrai 
Proteftant  part  of  the  Scottifh  Parliament,  fee 
fafety  for  themfelves  but  in  theprotcftion  of  En 
difpatched  ambaflaJors  to  Elizabeth,  to  cxprcl 
lincerc  gratitude  for  her  paft  favours,  and  rcpre 
her  the  neceflity  of  continuing  thcin.  tlizabcl 
her  part,  had  equal  rcalbn  to  defire  an  union  will 
northern  reformers.  Though  the  diforders  in  f 
had  obliged  the  princes  of  Lorrain  to  remit  iht 
forts  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  one  chief  cai 
the  luccefs  of  tlie  Englifh  arms,  they  were  dctci 
td  not  to  rclinquifh  their  authority,  or  yield  t( 
violence  of  their  enemies.     Nor  had  they  yet 
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afiJc  their  dcficrn  of  fubvcrtinj;  Elizabeth^s  throne.    LETTER 
Francis  and  Mary,  whofe  councils  were  ftill  wholly   ^  ^-,_f  • 
direfted  by  them,  obftinately  rcfufed  to  ratify  the    A. p.  1560, 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  periifted  in  afluming  the  title 
and  arms  of  England.     Aware  of  the  danger  attend- 
ing  fuch  pretentions,  H!lizabeth  not  only  promifcd  fup- 
port  to  the  Protcftant  party  in  Scotland,  but  fecretly 
encouraged  the    French   malcontents*':  and  it   was 
with  plcafure  that  (he  heard  of  the  violent  faftions 
which  prevailed  in  the  cdurt  of  France,  and  of  the 
formidable  oppofition  againft  the  meafurcs  of  the  duke 
of  Guife. 

But  that  oppofition  muft  foon  have  been  crufhed  by 
the  vigorous  and  decifive  adminiftration  of  the  princes 
of  Lorrain,  if  an  unexpefted  event  had  not  fet  bounds 
to  their  power.  They  had  already  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feizing  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince 
of  Condc;  they  had  thrown  the  former  into  prifon  ; 
they  had  obtained  a  fentence  of  death  againft  the  lat-  Dec.  4. 
tcr ;  and  they  were  proceeding  to  put  it  in  execution, 
when  the  fuddcn  death  of  Francis  II.  arretted  the  up- 
lifted blow,  and  brought  down  the  duke  of  Guife  to 
the  level  of  a  fubjeft.  Catharine  of  Medicis  the  A,D,i^6u 
queen-motlier,  was  appointed  guardian  to. her  fon 
Charles  IX.  only  ten  years  of  age  at  his  accefCon,  and 
invefted  with  the  adminiftration  of  the  realm,  though 
not  with  the  title  of  regent.  In  confcquence  of  her 
maxim  "  divide  and  govern  !"  the  king  of  Navarre 
was  named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
fentence  againft  Condc  was  annulled;  the  conftablc 
Montmorency  was  recalled  to  court;  and  the  princes 
#f  Lorrain,  though  they  ftill  enjoyed  high  offices  and 

^x.  Id.  ibid. 
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FART  I- 


FART  !•    great  power,  found  a  counterpoifc  to  the  weight  q| 
their  influence**. 


The  death  of  Francis  II.  without  iflue  by  dif 
queen  of  Scots,  and  the  change  which  it  produced  t| 
the  French  councils,  at  once  freed  the  queen  of  Eog* 
land  from  the  perils  attending  an  union  of  Scotlaod 
with  France,  and  the  ScQttifh  Proteftants  from  tii 
terror  of  the  French  power.'  The  joy  of  the  Coogciv 
gation  was  extreme.  They  afcribed  thofe  eventilli 
the  immediate  interpofition  of  Providence,  in  faTOV 
of  his  chofen  people ;  and  Elizabeth  without  looking 
fo  high  for  their  caufes,  determined  to  tak^  aclvaotag^ 
of  their  effe£ls,  in  order  more  firmly  to  eftablilh  her 
throne.  She  ftill  regarded  the  queen  of  Scots  as  | 
dangerous  rival,  on  account  of  the  nun^ber  o&Ei^ 
lifh  Catholics,  who  were  generally  prejudiced  in  fy^ 
vour  of  Mary's  title,  and  would  now  adhere  to  hc| 
with  more  zealous  attachment,  when  they  faw  tha( 
her  fucccflion  no  longer  endangered  the  liberties  Q^ 
the  kingdom.  She  therefore  gave  orders  to  her  am^ 
baffador  at  the  court  of  France,  to  renew  his  applies 
tions  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  require  her  immc* 
<]iate  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh'*. 

Marv,  flighted  by  the  queen- mother,  who  iin« 
puted  to  that  princefs  all  the  mortifications  flie  had  met 
with  during  the  life  of  Francis  ;  forfaken  by  llH 
fwarm  of  courtiers,  who  appear  only  in  thc^fuufhiol 
of  profpcrity,  and  overwhelmed  with  all  the  forrof 
which  fo  fad  a  rcverfc  of  fortune  could  occafion,  hd 
TCtired  to  Rheims ;  and  there,  in  folitudc,  indulgd 
lier  grief,  or  hid  her  indignation.   But  notwithftandi 

22.  Mia,  de  Cajiclneau.    Davila,  lib.  li,  23.  Keith.    Ci» 
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ihg  her  difconrolafe  condition^  and  though  fhe  had  (ite-  iBTTEit 
fitted  after  her  hufband's  death  from  bearing  the  arms^    ,^^*    , 
or  afluming  the  title  of  England^  fhe  ftill  eluded  ra-   a.d.  X56U 
tifying  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh^  and  refufed  to  mak6 
any  folemn  renunciation  of  her  pretenfioas  to  the  £ng«« 
lifh  crown  *♦. 

Meanwhile  James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrevift^ 
her  natural  brother,   arrived  at  Rheims,  in  depu* 
tation  from  the  ftates  of  Scotland,  inviting  the  queeii 
to  return  into  her  native  kingdom,  and  aflume  the 
reins  of  governments     But  Mary,  though  fcvcrcly 
feniible  (he  was  no  longer  queen  of  France,  was  in  no 
hafte  to  leave  a  Country,  where  {he  had  beem  educated 
from  her  earlieft  infancy^  and  where  fo  ndany  atten- 
tions had  been  paid  to  her  perfon  as  well  as  to  her 
i^ank.     Accnttomed  to  the  elegance,  gallantry^  and 
piietj  of  a  fplendid  court,  and  to  the  converfation  of 
il  poliJhed  people,  by  whom  (he  had  been  loved  ^and 
tdmired^  fhe  ftill  fondly  lingered  in  the  fcene  •f  all 
thefc  enjoyments,  and  contemplated  With  horror  the 
barbarifmof  her  own  country,  and  tfie  turbulence  of 
ker  native  fubjeSs,  who  had  fo  violently  fpuro.cd  all 
civil  and  religious  authority.     By  the  aclvicc  of  her 
iindes,  however,  (he  determined  at  laft  to  fet  out 
for  Scotland ;  and  as  the  courfe  in  failing  from  France 
to  that  kingdom,  lies  along  the  EngUfn  coaft,  fhe  dc-^ 
manded  of  Elizabeth,  by   the  Fre-^ch  ambaflador^ 
D*Oifel,  a  fafe-coaduS  during  hcf  voyage.     That 
tequeft,  which  decency  alone  obliged  one  fovcreign 
to  grant  to  another,  Elizabeth  rejefled  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  gave  rife  to  no  flight  fufpicion  of  a  defign  either 
to  obftruft  the  paflage  or  intercept  the  perfon  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  *^ 

14*  Ibid.        9$»  Keith*    Camden.    Robcrtfon^  Appead«  Ko.  VL 
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This  ungenerous  behaviour   of  Elizabeth  filled 
Mary  with  indignation,  but  did  not  retard  her  depar- 
ture from  France.     Having  cleared  the  room  of  her 
attendants,   fhe  faid  to  Throgmorton,  the  Englifli 
ambafiador,  <<  Hocv  weak  I  may  prove,  or  how  fax 
'<  a  woman's  frailty  may  tranfport  me,  I  cannot  tell; 
•*  however,  I  am  rcfolvcd  not  to  have  fo  many  wit- 
^<  neiTes  of  my  infirmity  as  your  miftrefs  had  at  kr 
•*  audience  of  my  ambaflfador  D'Oifel.     There  is  no- 
*^  thing  difturbs   me  fo  much,  as  having  afkcd  wiA 
^<  fo  much  importunity  a  favour,  which  it  was  of  M 
*'  confequence  for  me  to  obtain.     I  can,  with  Gofs 
<^  leave,  return  to  my  own  country,   without  kr 
^         ^<  leave,  as  I  came  to  France  in  fpite  of  all  theop- 
'^  pofition  of  her  brother,   king  Edward  :  neither  do 
<<  I  want  friends  both  able  and  willing  to  condoftme 
**  home,  as  they  have  brought  me  hither;  thoo^  I 
*<  was  dcfirous  rather  to  make  an  experiment  cf 
**  your  miftrefs's  fricndfhip,  than  of  the  aififtaoGcrf 
<<  any  other  perfon  ^^.'^     She  embarked  on  board  I 
galley  at  Calais;  and  pailing  the  Englifh  fleet,  na- 
Aug.  19.      dcr  cover   of  a  thick  fog,    arrived  fafcly  at  Lcillif 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Aumale,  the  Grand  Prior, 
and  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  three  of  her  uncles  of  the 
houfc  of  Lorrain,  together  with  the  marquis  of  Dam* 
ville,  and  other  French  courtiers*'. 

The  circumflances  of  Mary's  departure  frois 
France  are  truly  afFefting.  The  excefs  of  her  grief 
fcems  to  have  proceeded  from  a  fatal  prefage  of  that 
fcenc  of  misfortune  on  which  fhe  was  about  to  enter* 
Not  fatisfied  with  mingling  tears  with  her  mournfnl 
attendants,  and  bidding  them  adieu  with  a  forrowful 


26.  Cdl.ila,  p.  374.    Spotfwood^  p.  177. 
17.  Robcrrion,  book  iii. 
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•t,  (he  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  French  coaft,    ^^^^^^^ 
r  (he  was  at  fea,  and  never  turned  them  from    ,_  _  J  j 
darling  objeft,  till  darknefs  fell,  and  intercepted  A.D.  1561. 
om  her  view.     Even  then,  fhe  would  neither  re- 
to  the  cabin,  nor  tafte  food,  but  commanding  a 
rh  to  be  placed  on  the  deck,  fhc  there  waited,  with 
impatience,  the  return  of  day*.     Fortune  foothed 
on  this  occafion.     The  weather  proving  calm, 
galley-  made  but  little  way  during  the  night,  fo 
Mary,  at  morning,  had  once  more  an  opportu- 
of  feeing  the  French  coaft.     She  fat  up  on  her 
:h,  and  ftill  anxioufly  looking  toward  the  land, 
n  repeated  with  a  figh,  "  Karewel,  France !  fare- 
el,  beloved  country,  which  I  fliall  never  more  be- 

Dld^M" 

*HE  reception  of  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her  na- 
kingdom,  the  civil  wars  of  France,  and  the  (hare 
ch  Elizabeth  took  in  the  affairs  of  both  kingdoms, 
\  furnifli  the  fubjcft  of  another  letter, 

BraDtome—Hc  himfelf  was  In  the  fame  galley  with  the  queen. 
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The  ringleader  in  all  thcfc  infults  on  roajefty  wis 
John  Knox  ;  who  poflefled  an  uocontrouled  authority 
Jn  the  churchy  and  even  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion, and  who  triuoyphtd  m  the  contumelioui  ufage  of 
hi«  fovereign.  His  ufual  appellation  for  the  queen  waa 
JezaB^bl  ;  and  though  (he  endeavoured  by  the  luoft 
gracious .  condefcenfion  to  win  his  favour,  all  her 
kind  advances  could  gain  nothing  on  his  obdurate 
heart.  Th^  pulpits  became  mere  ftages  for  railing 
againft  the  vices  of  the  court;  among  which  were  al- 
ways noted  as  the  principal,  feafting,  finery,  dandngi 
batlsj  and  whoredom,  their  neceflary  attendants'. 

Curbed  In  all  amufcments,  by  the  abfurd  ieverity 

of  thcfe  reformers,  Mary,  whofe  age,  condition,  and 

education,  invited  her  to  liberty  and  chearfulneft, 

found  reafon  every  moment  to  look  back  with  a  figh 

to  that  country  which  (be  had  left.     After  thedepar« 

ture  of  the  French  courtiers,  her  life  was  one  fceneof 

bitternefs  and  forrow.     And  (he  perceived  that  her 

only  expedient  for  maintaining  tranquillity,  whilefor* 

ronnded  by  a  turbulent  nobility,  a  bigotted  people,  j 

and  inlolent  eccleiiaflics,  was  to  prcfervc  a  friendly  i 

correfpondencc  with  Elizabeth  ;  who,  by  former  cofi- 

neftions  and  fervices,  had  acquired  much  authority 

over  all  ranks  of  men  m  Scotland.    She  therefore  feot 

Maitland  of  Lethington  to  London,  in  order  to  pay 

her  compliments  to  the  Englifli  queen,  and  exprc&i 

clefire  of  future  good  underftanding  between  thciD» 

Maitland  was  alfo  inftrufted,  to  fignify  Mary's  inl* 

lingncfs  to  rcfM)unce  all  prefent  right  to  the  crown  of  ^ 

England,  provided  fhc  was  declared,  by  aft  of  parlii^ 

mcnt,  next  heir  to  the  fuccefEon,  in  cafe  the  qucei 

(hould  die  without  offspring  ^    But  fo  great  was  tiis 

J    Knos,  p.  35:,  333*  S.Keith.    Camden.    Hiya* 
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According  to  the  advice  of  D*Oifcl  aad  her  undcg,    "J^^ 
Ihc  beftowed  her  confidence  entirely  on  the  leaders  of    |_„_^_,j 
the  Proteftant  party*,  who   were  alone  able,  flic  A^D-ijiu 
found,  to  fupport  her  government.    The  prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  her  natural  brother,  whom  fhe  foon  after 
created  earl  of  Murray,  obtained  the  chief  authority  ; 
and  under  him,  Maitland  of  Lethingtod,  a  man  of 
great  fagacity,  had  a  principal  (hare  in  her  confidence* 
Her  choice  could  not  have  fallen  upon  perfons  mort 
agreeable  to  her  people. 

But  there  was  one  circumftance  which  blafted  all 
thefe  promifing  appearances,  and  deprived  Mary  of 
that  general  favour  which  her  amiable  manners  and 
prudent  meafures  gave  her  juft  reafon  to  exped.  She 
X9U  ftill  a  papift ;  and  although  (he  publiihed,  foon 
after  her  arrival,  a  proclamation  enjoining  every  one 
to  fubmit  to  the  reformed  religion,  as  eftablifhed  by 
{Ntrliament  ^,  the  more  zealous  Proteftants  could  nei**> 
ther  be  reconciled  to  a  perfon  polluted  by  fuch  an 
abomination,  nor  lay  afide  their  jealoufies  of  her  fu- 
ture conduft.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  (he  obtained 
permifiion  to  celebrate  Mafs   in  her  own  chapel* 
*«  Shall  that  Idol  again  be  futfcred  to  beere£kcd  with- 
*<  in  the  realm  V*  was  the  common  cry  ;  and  the  ufual 
prayers  in  the  churches  were,  that  God  would  turn 
the  queen's  heart,  which  was  obftinate  againft  bit 
truth ;  or  if  his  holy  will  were  otherwife,  that  he 
Vould  ftrengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  eleA^ 
ftoutly  to  oppofc  the  rage  of  all  tyrants ♦•    Nay,  lord 
I^indfey  and  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  exclaimed,  "  The 
*«  Idolater  ftiall  die  the  death  !" 

a.  Id.  ibid.  3.  Kooi.    SpotTwood.    Keidu  4.  Ibid. 
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PART  I.  gg^  commenced  a  furious  perfecutioa  againft  the  Pro- 
A.  0.1561.  tcftantsinSpain,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countrict.  That 
violent  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  by  which  he  wat 
afiuated,  gave  new  edge  even  to  the  ufual  cruelty 
of  priefts  and  inquiiitors.  He  threw  into  prifon  Con- 
ftantine  Ponce,  who  had  been  confeflbr  to  bif^  father, 
Charles  V.  and  in  whofe  arms  that  great  prince  had 
breathed  his  laft.  This  venerable  ecclefiaftic  died  in 
confinement;  but  Philip  ordered,  neverthelefs,  the 
fentence  of  herefy  to  be  pronounced  againfl  his  me- 
mory. He  even  deliberated  whether  he  fhould  not 
exercife  like  feverity  againft  the  memory  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  fufpe£ted,  during  his  latter  years,  of 
indulging  a  propenfity  towards  Lutheranifm.  In  bit 
unrelenting  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  fpared  neither  age, 
fex,  nor  condition.  He  appeared  with  an  inflexihle 
countenance  at  the  moft  barbarous  executions;  and 
he  iflued  rigorous  orders  for  the  profecutioo  of  here- 
tics, even. in  his  American  dominions  >•  The  limits 
of  die  globe  feemed  only  enlarged  to  extend  humaa 
mifery.  .f 

Having  founded  his  deliberate  tyranny  on  maxinw 
of  civil  policy,  as  well  as  on  principles  of  religion, 
Philip  made  it  evident  to  all  his  fubjcQs,  that  tbert 
was  no  means  of  efcaping  the  feverity  of  his  venge- 
ance, except  by  the  moft  abjeft  compliance  or  ob- 
ftinate  refiftance.  And  by  thus  placing  himfclf  it 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  the  determined  cham- 
pion of  the  Romifli  church,  he  every  where  converted 
the  zealots  of  the  ancient  faith  into  partizans  of  Spa- 
nifh  greatnefs. 

Happily  the  adherents  of  the  newdoftrines  woe 
not  without  a  fupporter,  nor  the  Spanifli  greatoc6 

8.  ThuiOKs,  lib.  xxiii.    Grotiai^  Jimmi,  Ub.  ii.    Mariina,  lib.  v. 
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tt  a  counterpoife.    The  conrfe  of  events  had    letter 
Elizabeth  in  a  fituation  diametrically  oppofite    t^^^^ 
of  Philip.     Fortune  guiding  choice,  and  con-  A.  D.  1561. 
;  with  policy  and  inclination,  had  raifed  her  to 
glory,  the  bulwark,  and  the  flay  of  the  nume- 
)ut  generally  perfccutcd  Proteftants  throughout 
;•     And  fhe  united  her  intereils,  in  all  foreign 
ations,  with  thofe  who  were  Aruggling  for  their 
nd  religious  liberties,  or  guarding  therolelvcs 
:  ruin  and  extermination.    Hence  the  animofity 
;n  her  and  Philip. 

iLE  the  queen  of  Scots  continued  in  France, 
Ferted  her  claim  to  the  foutfaern  Britifh  king- 
he  dread  of  uniting  England  to  the  French  mo- 
f  engaged  the  king  of  Spain  to  maintain  a  good 
>ondence  with  Elizabeth.  But  no  fooner  did  the 
3f  Francis  II.  put  an  end  to  Philip's  apprehen- 
n  regard  to  Mary's  fuccef&on,  than  his  rancour 
openly  to  appear,  and  the  interefts  of  Spain  and 
id  were  found  oppofite  in  every  negociation  and 
tranfa£tion.  Philip^  contrary  to  the  received 
IS  of  policy  in  that  age,  faw  an  advantage 
porting  the  power  of  the  French  monarch  ; 
izabeth,  by  a  concurrence  of  circumftanccs  no 
gular,  in  protecting  a  fa^ion  ready  to  fubvert 

nBUSRiNE  of  Medicis,  the  quecn-niother  of 
t,  in  contcquence  of  her  maxim  of  dividing  in 
» govern,  only  increafcd  the  troubles  of  the 
r  balancing  the  Catholics  againft  the  Protc- 
^  ddkeof  Guife  againft  the  prince  of  Condcy 
»ttrcd  to  render  hcrfclf  nccelTary  to  both, 
Qj  a    n  on  their  conftrain- 

113  «^ 
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PART  J.  ed  obedience.  But  an  equal  couoterpoiic  of  power, 
A^IXi^62,  ^^^c^  among  foreign  nationf,  it  the  fource  of tnw* 
quiUity  y  proves  always  the  caufe  of  quarrel  among  do« 
xneftiic  fa£lions ;  and  if  the  animofities  of  rc|i|poa 
concur  with  the  frequent  occafions  of  mutual  iojury, 
it  is  impoffible  to  preferve,  for  any  time,  a  finn 
concord  in  fuch  a  fituation.  Moved  by  zeal  for  the 
ancient  faith,  theconftable  Montmorency  joined  him* 
felf  to  the  duke  of  Guife  ;  the  king  of  Navarre,  firoiB 
bis  inconftant  temper,  and  his  jealoufy  of  the  fope- 
rior  genius  of  his  brother,  embraced  the  fame  party; 
and  the  queen-mother,  finding  herfelf  deprefled  by 
this  combination,  had  recourfe  to  Conde  aod  the 
Hugonots,  who  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
fortifying  themlelves  by  her  countenance  and  pro* 
ledion  9. 

An  ediA  had  been  publiflied  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  granting  to  the  Hugonots  or  Protcftants,  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion,  without  the  walls  of 
towns;  provided  they  taught  nothing  contrary  to  the 
council  of  Nice,  to  the  Apoftles  Creed,  or  the  books 
pf  the  Old  and  New  Tcftament.  This  cdiS  had  been 
preceded  by  a  famous  conference,  held  at  Poiffy,  be- 
tween the  divines  of  the  two  religions;  in  which  the 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  and 
the  learned  Theodore  Beza,  on  that  of  the  Protcftantf, 
difplayed,  beyond  others,  their  eloquence  and  powen 
of  argument  The  proteftant  divines  boafted  of 
having  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  difpute,  and  tbe 
concefCon  of  liberty  of  conference,  made  their  M* 
lowers  happy  in  that  opinion.  But  the  interefted 
violence  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  or  the  intemperate  aed 
of  his  attendants,  broke  once  more  the  tranquillity  of 

9.  JHifiM,  lib.  ii. 
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religion,  add  gave  a  beginning  to  a  frightful  dvil    letter 
war.     Palling  by  the  little  town  of  Vafly,  on  the    Jl^][lli' 
frontiers  of  Champagne,  where  fome  Protcftantshav-  A,  D.  1361. 
ing  aflembled  in  a  barn  under  the  faAdion  of  the 
cdiA,  were  peaceably  worfhipping  God  in  their  own 
way,  his  retinue  wantonly  infulted  them.     A  tumult 
enfued  :  the  duke  himfelf  wa$  ftruck,  it  is  faid,  with  a 
ilone:  and  (ixty  of  the  unarmed  multitude  were  fa- 
crificed  in  revenge  of  that  pretended  or  provoked  in- 
jury, and  in  open  violation  of  the  public  faitU  **• 

The  Protcftants  over  all  the  kingdom,  were  alarmed 
at  this  mafTacre,  and  aflembled  in  arms  under  Cond^^ 
Coligny,  and  Andelot,  their  mod  diftinguifhed  lead* 
crs ;  while  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  conftable  Mont- 
morency, having  got  poflcffion  of  the  king's  perfon^ 
obliged  the  queen-mother  to  join  the  Catholic  party. 
Fourteen  armies  were  levied  and  put  in  motion 
in  different  parts  of  France.  Each  province,  each 
city,  each  family,  was  diftraded  with  intefline  ragt 
aad  animofity.  The  father  was  divided  againft  the 
fon,  brother  againft  brother;  and  women  themfelvet^ 
facrificing  their  humanity,  as  well  as  their  timidity, 
to  the  religious  fury,  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by 
m€t%  of  valour  and  cruelty".  Wherever  the  Pro- 
teftants  prevailed,  the  images  were  broken,  the  altars 
pillaged,  the  churches  demolifhed,  the  monafterUt 
confumed  with  fire ;  and  where  fuccefs  attended  the 
Catholics,  they  burned  the  Bibles,  re-baptifed  the 
infant,  and  forced  manied  perfons  to  pafs  anevT 
through  the  ceremony  >*.  Plunder,  defolation,-  and 
blood-fbed,  attended  equally  the  triumph  of  both 
parties :  and,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  profound  hift<K> 

xo.  HcBMilt,    Mezeny.    Duplciz.       If*  TatiU,  lib.  iii.  Hajnei, 
f,  |9i.  IS*  li*  IU4* 
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riio,  it  was  daring  that  period^  when  omq  b^n  l« 
be  fomewhat  enlighteoedi  and  in  this  nation^  renoini^ 
ed  for  polifhed  manners^  that  the  theologicil  rage, 
which  had  loog  been  boilipg  in  meo^t  veins,  feems 
to  have  attained  its  lafl  ftage  pf  virulence  mod  acri- 
ijiony '. 

Philip  IL  jealous  of  the  progrcfs  of  the  Hugo* 
nptSi  who  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  QrleaoS| 
Bourges,  Lyons,  Poitiers,  Tours,  Angiers,  AngOQ« 
lefme,  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace,  and  other 
places  of  lefs  note;  and  afraid  that  the  contagioa 
might  fpread  into  the  Low  Countries,  had  fonpcd  a 
fecret  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  for  the 
proteftion  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  the  fuppreffionof 
herefy.  In  confequence  of  that  alliance,  he  now 
fent  fix  thoufand  men  to  reinforce  the  Catholic  party; 
and  the  prince  of  Conde,  finding  himfelf  unable  to 
oppofe  fo  ftrong  a  confederacy  countenanced  by  royal 
authority,  was  obliged  to  crave  the  aififtance  of  the 
queen  of  England.  As  an  inducenaent,  he  offered  to 
put  her  in  poffeffion  of  Havre  de  Grace  ;  on  condi^^ 
tion  that,  together  with  three  thoufand  men  for  the 
garrifon  of  the  place,  (he  fhould  likewife  fend  over 
other  three  thoufand  to  defend  Dieppe  and  Roueo, 
and  furnifh  him  with  a  fqpply  pf  ojie  hundred  thou-» 
fand  crowns  H. 

Elizabeth,  befidcs  the  general  and  cffcntial  intc- 
reft  of  fupporting  the  Proteftants,  andoppofing  the  ra« 
pid  progrefs  of  her  enemy  thedukeof  Guife,  had  other 
motives  to  induce  her  to  accept  of  this  propofal.  Sh« 
was  now  fcnfible,  that  France  never  would  voluntarily 
fulfil  the  Article  in  the  treaty  of  Chateau •Cambrefis, 

13.  Huxne.  chap,  zxxii.  14.  Forb^,  toL  ii. 
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wliich  regarded  the  reftitution  of  Calais;  and  wifely  LETTER, 
codncluded  that  could  fhe  get  pofleffion  of  Havre  de  ^_,  ^,_  '^ 
Grace,  which  commands  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  fhe  a.d.i562« 
fhould  eafily  conftrain  the  French  to  execute  their 
engagements,  and  have  the  honour  of  reft oring  Calais 
to  England*  She  therefore  fent  over  immediately 
three  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  fir  Ed- 
ward Poynings,  and  three  thoufand  more  foon  after, 
under  tlie  earl  of  Warwick,  who  took  poiTeffion  of 
Havre,  But  Rouen  having  been  invefted  by  the  Ca* 
tholics,  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  the  conftable  Montmorency,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Englifh,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Poynings 
could  throw  a  fmall  reinforcement  into  the  place  ; 
apd  although  the  king  of  Navarre  was  mortally 
vrounded  during  the  fiege,  the  Catholics  ftill  conti* 
nued  the  attack  with  vigour.  The  town  was  at  laft 
carried  by  aflault,  and  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants 
put  to  the  fword  '^ 

It  was  now  expe£^ed  that  the  Catholics,  fluflied 
with  fuccefs,  would  immediately  form  the  (iege  of 
Havre,  which  was  as  yet  in  no  ftateof  defence ;  but 
the  inteftine  diferdcrs  of  the  kingdom  diverted  their 
attention  to  another  enterprize.  Andelot,  feconded 
by  the  negociations  of  Elizabeth,  had  levied  aconfi- 
derable  army  in  Germany;  and  arriving  at  Orleans, 
the  feat  of  the  Proteftant  power  in  France,  he  enabled 
the  prince  of  Conde  and  Coligny  to  take  the  field,  and 
oppofe  the  progrefs  of  their  enemies.  After  threaten- 
ing Paris  for  fome  time,  they  took  their  march  to- 
ward  Normandy,  with  a  view  of  engaging  the  Eng- 
liOi  to  aft  in  conjunftion  with  them.  The  Catholics 
commanded  by  Montmorency,  and  under  him  by  the 
lluke  of  GuifCj  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  Hugonots^ 

15.  Dsiila,  Ub.  iiL 
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and  ovf  rtaking  them  near  Dreux,  obliged  them  to  gift 
battle.  The  field  wai  fought  with  much  obftt nacj  on 
both  fides,  and  the  aftion  was  difttngaifhed  by  a  yrttf 
fingalar  event.  Cond^  and  Montmorency,  the  com- 
manders of  the  oppofite  armies,  both  remained  prilbn- 
crs  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  :  and  what  is  yet 
more  fingular,  the  prince  not  only  fupped  at  the  fitme 
table,  but  lay  all  night  in  the  fame  bed  with  hishoftile 
rWal  the  duke  of  Guife  ** !  So  unaccountable  were  the 
manners  of  that  age,  which  could  blend  the  moft  ran- 
corous animofity  with  a  familiar  hofpitality,  that  ap- 
pears  altogether  difgufting  in  thefe  days  of  fuperior 
refinement. 


The  femWancc  of  viftory  remained  with  the  Ca- 
tholics* But  Coligny,  whofe  lot  it  was  ever  to  be  de- 
feated,  and  ever  to  rife  more  terrible  after  his  misfor- 
tunes, colleAed  the  remains  of  the  proteftant  army, 
and  infpiring  his  own  unconquerable  courage  into 
every  breaft,  not  only  kept. them  in  a  body,  but  took 
ibme  confiderable  places  in  Normandy ;  and  Eliza* 
bcth,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fupport  the  caufc  of 
his  party,  fent  over  a  new  fupply  of  an  hundred  thou* 
fand  crowns.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Guife,  aiming 
a  mortal  blow  at  the  power  of  the  Hugonots,  had 
A  D.I -63.  commenced  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  of  which  Andelot 
was  governor,  and  where  Montmorency  was  detained 
prifoner ;  and  he  had  the  profpeft  of  fpeedy  foccefs  in 
his  undertaking,  when  he  was  afiaiiinated  by  a  young 
gentleo^an,  named  Poltrot,  whofe  fanatical  zeal  for 
the  imerefts  of  the  proteftant  religion  inftigated  h'm 
to  that  atrocious  violence  '7, 

The  death  of  this  great  man  was  an  irreparable  lofi 
to  the  catholic  party.    His  brother  the  cardinal  of 

16.  Id.  Ibid.  17.  licseray,  torn.  t. 
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)rraln,  though  eloquent^  fubtle,  and  intnguing,  tETT^ 
intcil  that  enterprifiog  and  undaunted  fpirit,  whick  ^  _^_  ^ 
d  rendered  the  ambition  of  tht  duke  fo  formidable;  A.D.  2563. 
d  therefore,  though  he  flill  purfued  the  bold  fchemea 
his  family,  the  danger  of  their  progpefs  appeared 
)t  now  fo  imminent  either  to  Elizabeth  or  the  French 
oteftants.  Of  courfe,  the  union  between  tfaefe  al- 
s,  which  had  been  cemented  by  their  common  feari| 
IS  in  fome  meafure  loofened  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
ugonots  were  perfuaded  to  liftento  terms  of  a  fepa« 
te-  accommodation.  Conde  and  Montmorency^ 
ually  tired  of  captivity,  accordingly  held  conferen^ 
s  for  that  purpofe,  and  foon  came  to  an  agreement 
th  refped  to  the  conditions.  A  toleration  of  their 
ligion  under  certain  reft riftions,  was  again  granted 
the  Proteftants ;  a  general  amnefly  was  publi(hed, 
id  every  one  was  reinftated  in  his  of&ces,  dignities, 
d  all  civil  rights  and  privileges  "^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Proteftants  only  comprehended 
izabeth  fo  &r  in  this  treaty,  as  to  obtain  a  promift, 
at,  on  her  relinquilhing  Havre  de  Grace,  her  charges 
id  the  money  which  ihe  had  advanced  them,  fhould 
;  repaid  her  by  the  king  of  France ;  and  that  Calais, 
1  the  expiration  of  the  ftipulated  term,  fhould  be 
fiored  to  her,  Difdaining  to  accept  thefe  conditions, 
e  fent  Warwick  orders  to  prepare  himfelf  againft  an 
tack  from  the  now  united  power  of  the  French  mo* 
irchy.  The  garrifon  of  Havre  confifted  of  fix  thou* 
nd  men,  independent  of  feven  hundred  pioneers : 
id  a  refolute  defence  was  expeAed.  But  a  contagi- 
udiftemper  made  its  appearance  among  theEnglifli 
oops ;  and  being  increafed  by  their  fatigue  and  bad 
et,  made  fucb  ravages  in  a  fhort  time,  that  there 
d  not  remain  fifteen  hundred  men  in  a  condition  to 

It.  DiviUt,  lib.ili. 
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_       do  doty.    Warwick,  who  had  frequently  warned  Ac 

\.Dfi\(>i'  Englilh  miniftry  of  his  danger,  and  loudly  demanded 

a  fupply   of  men   and    provifions,    was    therefore 

obliged  to  capitulate,  and  content  himfelf  with  the 

liberty  of  withdrawing  his  garrifon  '9« 

Elizabeth,  whofe  ufual  vigour  and  forefightbid 
failed  her  in  this  tranfaftion,  now  found  it  neceflary  to 
accede  to  a  compromife ;  and  as  the  queen-mother  of 
France  deiired  to  obtain  leifure,  in  order  to  concert 
meafuresfor  the  extirpation  of  the  Hugonots,  fhe  rea- 
dily hearkened  to  any  reafonable  terms  of  accommo- 
dation with  England.  It  was  accordingly  agreed,  that 
the  hoftages  which  the  French  had  given  for  the  rcf- 
titution  of  Calais,  (hould  be  delivered  up  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thoafand  crowns;  and  that  both 
parties  fhould  retain  all  their  pretenfions  *^ 

Peace  ftill  fubfiftcd  between  England  and  Scot* 
laild  ;  and  a  cordial  friendfliip  even  fecmed  to  have 
taken  place  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  They 
made  profeffions  of  the  mod  linccre  afFeftion  :  they 
wrote  complimentary  letters  every  week  to  each 
other  ;  and  had  adopted,  in  all  appearance,  the  fenti- 
inents  as  well  as  the  ftyle  of  fifters.  But  the  ncgoci- 
ations  for  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  avvakcn- 
A.D.15S4.  cd  anew  the  jealoufy  of  Elizabeth,  and  roufcd  the  zeal 
of  the  Scottifh  reformers,  Mary's  hand  was  roliciicd 
by  the  archduke  Charles,  the  emperor's  third  fon  ;  by 
Don  Carlos,  heir  apparent  totheSpanifli  monarchy; 
and  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  her  former  hulband's  bro- 
ther, who  fucceeded  foon  after  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Either  of  thofe  foreign  alliances  would   have  been 

19  Forbe$,  vol.  ii.  zo.  Davil?,  lib.  xii. 
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alarming  to  Elizabeth»  and  to  Mary*$  Proteftant  fob-    ^JJJf* 
jcAs.    She  therefore  refoWed,  notwithftanding  the    |_,,  -^/ 
arguments  of  her  ancle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraini  to  A.lXi544» 
(acriiice  her  ambition  to  domeftic  peace;  and    at 
Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  was  the  firll  Britifh  fubjeft  whom  found 
policy  Teemed  to  point  out  to  her  choice,  flie  deter* 
mined  to  make  him  the  partner  of  her  fway  **. 

Darklfy  was   Mary*s  couHn-gerroan  by  ladf 
Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  Henry  VIII.  and  daugh* 
ter  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  by  Margaret  queen  of  Scot- 
land.    He  was,  after  herfelf,  next  heir  to  the  Englilh 
crown.    He  was  alfo,  by  his  father,  a  branch  of  her 
own  family  ;  and  would,  in  efpoufing  her,  preficrvo 
the  royal  dignity  in  the  houfe  of  Stuart*    He  bad 
been  born  and  educated  in  England,  where  his  father 
bad  conftantly  refided,  fince  banifhed  by  the  prevaiU 
ing  power  of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton  ;  and  as  Eliza* 
beth  had  often  intimated  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  that 
nothing  would  fo  completely  allay   all  jealoufy  be- 
tween them,  as  Mary's  efpouiing  an  Englifh  noble* 
man,  *^  the  profpeft  of  the  ready  approbation  of  that 
rival  queen  was  an  additional  motive  for  the  propofed 
marriage. 

But  although  Mary»  as  a  queen,  feemed  to  bt 
folely  influenced  by  political  confiderations  in  the 
choice  of  a  royal  confort,  fhe  had  other  motivei|  as 
a  woman,  for  (inglingout  Darnley  as  a  hufband.  He 
was  in  the  full  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth,  tall  and 
well  proportioned,  and  furpaiTed  all  the  men  of  his 
time  in  every  exterior  grace.  He  eminently  excelled 
in  all  the  arts,   which  difptay  a  bandfome  perlbn  to 

xf*  Ferbff,  vol.  iL  21.  fCcith. 
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advantage^  and  Whicb^  in  pdiflied  natioat,  are  d}g* 

^^^^  aified  wiih  the  name  of  elegant  accompliflimentt. 
Mary  was  at  an  age,  and  of  a  complexion,  to  feel  the 
force  of  foch  attraftions*  Lord  Darnley  accordinglj' 
made  a  oooqueft  of  her  heart  at  their  firft  interview. 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  (he  made  a  deep  im- 
preffion  upon  hit.  Thus  inclination  conipired  with 
policy  to  promote  their  union ;  nor  wat  it  omce  fof- 
peftcd,  that  any  oppofition  woald  be  oxadc  by  the 
EogliOi  qneen. 

SxcRETLT  Elizabeth  was  not  difpleafed  with  Ma* 
ty*8  choice ;  as  it  freed  her  at  once  from  the  dread  of 
m  foreign  alliance ;  and  from  the  neceiSty  of  parting 
with  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  her  own  handfome  fivoitr* 
ke,  whom  fhe  had  propofed  as  a  hufband  to  the  qneen 
of  Scots.    But  befides  a  womanifb  jealoafy  and  caryi 
proceeding  from  a  confcioufnefi  of  Mary^s  fuperior 
charms,  which  led  her  on  all  occafions  to  thwart  tht 
matrimonial  views  of  that  princefs,  certain  ungcDCrottt 
political  motives,  induced  her  to  (hew  a  difapproba* 
tionof  the  projefted  marriage  with  Darnky,  thoogb 
(he  either  did  not  wifh,  or  was  fenfible  that  (be  codi 
not  obftruft  it.    By  declaring  her  diflatisfa£lioa  with 
Mary's  conduct,  Elizabeth  hoped  to  alarm  the  partf 
in  Scotland  that  was  attached  to  the  EngliHi  iatcrcd  j 
and  to  raife,  by  their  means,  inteftine  commotiont^ 
which  would  not  only  fccure  her  own  kingdom  froro 
all  difturbance  on  that  fide,  but  enable  her  to  bccofflt 
the  umpire  between  the  Scottifh  queen  and  her  <^* 
tending  fubjefts  *'• 

The  fcheme  immediately  focceeded  in  part,  anl 
afterward  had  its  full  cSt&.    The  earl  of  Mumj, 

if 
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and  other  Proteftant  noblemen,   were  the  dupes  of  letter 
Elizabeth's  intrigues.   Under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the    ^     _' ^ 
reformed  religion,  bccaufc  the  family  of  Lennox  was  a.  0.1564- 
believed  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  in  reality 
to  fupport  their  own  linking  authority,  they  formed 
among  thcmfelves  bonds  of  confederacy  and  mutual 
defence.     They  entered  into  a  fccret  corrcfpondence 
with  the  Englifh  rclident,  in  order  to  fecure  Elizabeth's 
affiftance,  when  it  fhould  become  neceffary  ;  and  def- 
pairing  of  being  able  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  by  any  other  means,   they  concerted 
meafures  for  feizing  Darnlcy,   and  carrying  him  pri- 
foner  into  England  *♦.    They  failed,  however,  in  the 
attempt ;  and  Mary  having  obtained  the  general  con- 
fent  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  and  being  anxious  to  bring 
to  a  period  an  affair  which  had  long  engaged  her 
heart,  and  occupied  her  attention,  celebrated  her  mar- 
riage with  the  captivating  young  nobleman  who  had  a.I>.  r565.. 
been  the  objedl  of  their  confpiracy,  I"'T  '9« 

Conscious  that  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  were 
now  at  an  end,  the  aiTociated  lords  aiTembled  their 
followers  and  flew  to  arms;  but  by  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  Mary,  who  appeared  herfelf  at  the  head  of 
her  troops,  rode  with  loaded  piflols,  and  endured, 
with  admirable  fortitude,  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  the 
rebels  were  obliged  to  fly  into  England  *'•  There 
they  met  with  a  reception  very  different  from  what 
they  expeded,  and  which  ftrongly  marks  the  charac- 
ter of  Elizabeth. .  That  politic  princefs  had  alreadjT 
€fFe£tually  ferved  her  purpofe,  by  exciting  in  Scot* 
land,  through  their  means,  fuch  difcord  and  jealoufies 
as  would  in  all  probability  long  diflraft  and  weakea 
Mary^s  government.    It  was  now  her  buiinefs  to  fiive 

24.  MelviU  X5.  Keith,  Apptni, 
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PART  I.  appearances ;  and  as  the  malcontents  had  failed  of 
]^;^^'C^  fuccefs,  flie  thought  proper  to  difavow  all  connexioni 
with  them.  She  would  not  even  grant  an  audieoct 
to  the  earl  of  Murray  and  the  abbot  of  Kilwinniog, 
appointed  by  the  other  fugitives  to  wait  on  her,  till 
they  had  meanly  confented  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  ambafladors,  who 
.  accufed  her  of  fomenting  the  troubles  in  Scotland  bj 
her  intrigues,  that  (he  had  given  them  no  encourage- 
ment to  take  up  arms.  «<  You  have  fpoken  the  truth  !** 
—replied  fhe,  as  foon  as  they  had  made  this  declara* 
tion  ;-*<<  I  am  far  from  fetting  an  example  of  rebel- 
^<  lion  to  my  own  fubjeAs,  by  countenancing  thofe 
<*  who  rebel  againft  their  lawful  fovereign.  The  trea- 
<*  fon  of  which  you  have  been  guilty,  is  deteftabie; 
<*  and  as  traitors,  I  banilh  you  my  prefence  **•'*  So 
little  feeling  had  fhc  for  men,  who  out  of  confidence 
in  her  promifes,  had  hazarded  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  ferve  her ! 

The  Scottifli  exiles,  finding  themfelves  fe  harlhlf 
treated  by  Elizabeth,  had  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of 
their  own  fovcrcigii ;  and  Mary,  whofc  temper  natu- 
rally inclined  her  to  lenity,  Teemed  determined  to  rc- 
fiore  them  to  favour,  when  the  arrival  of  an  ambafla* 
A.D.i5tf6.  dor  from  France  altered  her  refolution  *^.  The  peace 
granted  to  the  reformers  in  that  kingdom,  was  intend- 
cd  only  to  lull  them  afleep,  anH  prepare  the  way  fof 
their  final  and  abfolute  deftruftion.  For  this  purpofc, 
an  interview  had  been  appointed  at  Bayonne,  be- 
tween Charles  IX.  now  in  his  fixteenth  year,  aod  his 
fiftcr  the  queen  of  Spain*    Catharine  of  Medicis  ac- 

t6.  MclvU.  s7.  Ibid. 
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coropanied  her  fon ;  the  duke  of  Alva  attended  his    ^^ JJ/*^ 
roiftrefs.     Gaity,    fcftivity,  love,  and  joy,    fcemcd  ^  -j-'j 
to  be  the  folc  occupation  of  both  courts  ;  but  under  A.D.i4«6i 
thefe*  fmiling  appearance^  was  hatched  a  fcheme  the 
moft  bloody  and  the  moft  dcftru£tive  to  the  repofe    ' 
of  mankind  that  had  ever  been  fuggefted  by  fuperfti- 
tion  to  the  human  heart.     Nothing  lefs  Was  refolved 
lipon  and  concerted  than  the  extermination  of  the  Hu- 
gonots  in  France,  the  Proteftants  in  the  Low  Coun^ 
tries,  and  the  extinftion  of  the  Reformed  opinions 
throughout  all  Europe  **. 

Of  this  Catholic  or  H^ly  League  (for  fo  that  deteft^ 
able  con fpi racy  was  called)  an  account  was  brought^ 
by  the  French  ambailador,  to  the  queen  of  ^cots  ; 
conjuring  her  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  France^  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  not  to 
Tcftore  the  leaders  of  the  Proteftants  in  her  kingdom 
to  power  and  favour,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Po^ 
pifh  princes  on  the  continent  were  combined  for  the 
total  extirpation  of  that  fe£t  ^'.  Deeply  tin£tured 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  popery,  and  devoted  with 
the  moft  humble  fubmiffioa  to  her  uncles,  the  princes 
of  Lorrain,  whofe  counfels  from  her  infancy  Ihe  had 
been  accuftomed  to  receive  with  filial  refpeA,  Mary 
inftantly  joined  the  confederacy  : — and  hence  the 
change  of  her  refolution  ,in  regard  to  the  banilhed 
lords >«4 

The  tSt&%  of  this  new  fyftem  were  (bon  vifible 
in  the  conduft  of  the  queen  of  Scots.    The  parlia* 

18.  Thnan.  lib.  xxzvli.    Davila)  lib.  iti. 
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PART  I.  TOcnt  was  fummoncd  for  the  attainder  of  the  rebels, 
A^D^  66  ^^^^^  S"''^  ^*®  palpable,  and  fome  mcafurts  were 
concerted  for  re-eflabli(hing  the  Romifh  religion  ia 
Scotland  J" ;  fo  that  the  ruin  of  Murray  and  his  party 
feemcd  now  inevitable,  and  the  deftruAion  of  the  re- 
fornaed  church  no  diftant  event,  when  an  unexpeQed 
incident  faved  both,  and  brought  on,  in  the  ftqucl, 
the  ruin  of  Mary  hcrfclf. 

The  incident  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  murder  of 
David  Rizio  ;  a  man  whofe  birtk  and  education  af- 
forded little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  fiiould  ever  at- 
trad  the  hiftorian's  notice,  but  whofe  tragical  death, 
and  its  confequences,  make  it  neceflary  to  record  hit 
adventures.     The  fon  of  a  teacher  of  muiic  at  Turin, 
and  htmfelf  a  mufician,   Rizio  had  accompaniedtthe 
Piedmontefe  ambafiador  into  Scotland,    where  he 
gained  admittance  into  thequeen^s  family  by  hitikilt 
in  his  profeffion ;  and  as  Mary  found  him  neceflary  to 
complete  her  muiical  band,   (he  retained  him  in  ber 
fervice,  by  permiflion,   after  the  departure  of  his 
mafter.     Shrewd,   fupplc,   and  afpiring  beyond  hii 
condition,  he  quickly  crept  into  the  queen's  favour; 
and  her  French  fecretary  "happening  to  retire  into  his 
own  country,  fhc  promoted  Rizio  to  that  office,  which 
gave  hrm  frequent  opportunity  of  approaching  her 
perfon,  and  of  infinuating  himfelf  ftill  farther  into 
her  good  graces.     He  now  began  to  make  a  figure  at 
court,  and  to  appear  as  a  man  of  weight  and  conft* 
quence  :  and  he  availed  himfelf  fo  well  of  the  acccf^ 
which  fortune  had  procured  him,  that  he  was  foon 
regarded  not  only  as  the  queen's  chief  confidant,  but 
even  as  her  minlfter.     To  him  tlie  whole  train  of 

3(.Kcith»  p.  316. 
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fuitoft  aad  expeAmats  apfKed  %  aad  moiig  tlie  feft  umat 

l^arnlejy  wbofe  mrri^e  Ritio  pnnMttd,  in  liopcs  ^  ^'^^^  ^ 

oricqiiiTii^aiiew|tttnN^  whilelKco-operttedwitli  A.ai5i4» 
his  miflre&^s  wiilies. 

But  this  marria^  fo  oatural  and  (b  inTittog  in  all 
its  circumftaBccSy  di(appointed  Ac  expeftatioos  bodi 
of  the  queen  and  her  faTonrit^  and  teminatcd  in 
events  the  moft  Ihocking  to  hnmanity.  Allnred  by 
the  ftatnre,  fjmmetry^  and  exterior  aocompliihnienti 
of  Damlej,  Mary  in  her  choice  had  overlooked  tho 
qnaltties  ofhis  mind,  which  correiponded  ill  with  thofe 
of  his  peribo.  Violent,  yet  variaUe  in  his  temper, 
fhe  conld  neither  by  her  gentleaefs  bridle  his  iniblent 
and  imptfrioQs  fpirit,  not  preierre  him  by  her  vigi* 
lance  from  rafh  and  imprudent  aftions.  Of  mean 
nnderftanding,  bm,  like  moft  fools,  conceited  of  hit 
own  abilities,  he  was  devoid  of  idl  gratitude,  becanfe 
he  thou^  no  favours  eqnal  to  his  merit ;  and  being 
addified  to  low  plcafures,  to  drankenneft  and  debau- 
cheryi  he  was  incapable  of  any  true  ientiments  of  love 
or  tenderneft  i\  All  Mary's  foodnefs  and  generofity 
made  no  lafting  irapreffion  on  inch  a  heart.  He  be- 
came, by  degrees,  carelefs  of  her  pedba^  and  a  ftranger 
to  her  company.  To  a  woman  and  a  queen  fueh  behavi- 
our was  intolerable ;  but  more  efpeciaily  to  Mary,  who 
polTefled  great  fenfibility  of  temper,  and  who  in  tbo 
iirft  effuiions  of  her  love,  had  taken  a  pride  in  exalt- 
ing her  hufband  beyond  meafure.  She  had  granted 
him  the  title  of  King,  and  had  joined  his  name  with 
ber  own  in  all  public  a£ls.  Her  difappointed  paffion 
was  therefore  as  violent,  when  roufed  into  refent- 
mcnt,   at  her  frrft  afFe^iion  had  been  ftrong;  andhir 

32.  Goodal,  vol.i.    RobertfoSy  bock  iT. 
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beUaviour  appeared  ungenerous  and  crinainal, 
portion  to  the  diftance  (he  had  ilooped  to  rai 
and  the  honour  and  conTcquence  to  which  1 
lifted  him* 

The  hearti  fore  from  tlie  wounds  and  the  ag 
of  unrequited  Iovc>  naturally  fecks  the  repofe,  t 
(blation,  and  the  lenient  affuaiives  of  friend(b 
zto  ftVU  poiTefTed  the  confidence  of  Mary  ;  an* 
brutal  behaviour  of  her  hufband  rendered  a  a 
now  Quore  neceffary,  (he  feems  not  only  to  ha^ 
nfeofher  Secretary's  company,  and  his  muf 
lents,  to(bothe  her  di&juietcd  bofom,  but  to  h 
prudently  (hared  with  him  her  domeftics  gric 
fuppofe  that  lie  alfo  ibared  her  embraces,  is 
an  injury  to  l>er  charader,  for  which  hiftorj 
no  proper  foundation  ^^.  Buttlie  afiuming  v: 
the  upitarty  who  affeSed  to  talk  often  and  fa 
with  the  queen  in  public,  and  who  boafted  of 
tiniacy  in  private ;  the  dark  and  fufpicious  t 
Darnley,  who,  inftead  of  imputing  Mary's  < 
to  his  own  mifconduft,  which  had  fo  juftly  c 
it,  afcribed  the  change  in  her  behaviour  (foe 
fi'om  thefirft  and  happy  days  of  their  union  ! 
influence  of  a  new  paflion,  together  with  tl 
auftcrity  of  the  Scottifh  clergy,  who  could  a 
no  freedoms,  contributed  tofprcad  this  opinion 

It.  Buchanan,  whofe  prejndlces  arc  well  known,  is  the  on 
hulorian  who  dirc<5lly  accuffs  Mary  of  a  criminal  love  for  Rli 
::otwIth{landing  his  viok-ncc  and  inveteracy,  only  (lightly  Infii 
fiich  a  fufpicion  wa^  entertained.  But  the  (ilence  of  RaiM 
Kt<gVi(h  Refident,  a  man  abundantly  ready  to  mention,  and 
vate  Mary's  faults,  and  who  does  not  onceinfinnate  that  her 
in  Rizio  contained  any  thing  criminal,  if  a  fufficicnt  viodicati 
innocence  againll  all  fuch  afpcrOons. 
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the  people,  ever  ready  to  Hften  to  any  (lander  on  the    letter 
court ;  and  the  cnemict  of  the  favourite,  no  lefs  ready  ^  ^  'j^ 

to  take  advantage  of  any  popular  clamour,  made  it  a  A.  D.  1566. 
presence  for  their  unjuft  and  inhuman  vengeance. 

Rizio,  who  had  conneCVed  his  interefts  witk  the 
Roman  Catholics,  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  ba- 
niflied lords;  and  by  promoting  the  violent  profecu- 
tion  againft  them,  he  had  expofcd  himfelf  to  the  ani- 
mofity  of  their  numerous  friends  and  adherents. 
Among  thefe  were  the  lords  Ruthvcn  andLindfay,  the 
carl  of  Morton,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington.  While 
they  were  ruminating  upon  their  grievances,  and  the 
means  of  redrefs,  the  king  communicated  his  refolu- 
uon  to  be  avenged  of  Rizio  to  lord  Ruthven,  and 
implored  his  affiftance  and  that  of  his  friends  toward 
the  execution  of  his  defign.  Nothing  could  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  whole  party  than  fuch  an  overture. 
The  murder  of  the  favourite  was  inftantly  agreed 
upon,  and  as  quickly  carried  into  execution.  Morton 
having  fecured  the  gates  of  the  palace  with  an  hundred 
and  fixtj  armed  tnen,  the  king,  accompanied  by  the 
ether  confpirators,  entered  the  queen's  apartment,  by 
.  a  private  paflagc,  while  fhe  was  ac  fupper  with  her  na- 
tural lifter,  the  countefs  of  Argyle,  Rizio,  and  a  few 
more  of  her  courtiers.  Mary,  who  was  now  in  the 
fixth. month  of  her  pregnancy,  alarmed  at  fuch  an 
unufnal  vi£t,  demanded  the  reafoR  of  this  rude  in* 
tmfioi^.  They  anfwered  her  by  pointing  to  Rizio; 
who  immediately  apprehending  that  he  was  the  de«* 
TOted  viAim^  retired  behind  the  queen^s  chair,  and 
feized  her  by  the  waift,  hoping  that  the  refpeft  due  to 
her  royal  perfon  would  prove  fome  proteQion  to  him. 
But  the  confpirators  had  gone  too  far  to  be  reftxaiqed 
l>j  pundilios.    George  Douglas,  one  of  their  num« 
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PART  t    ber,  laying  hold  of  Darnley's  dagger,  ftuck  it  in  the 

ATlXiqOd.  ^^7  ^^  ^*^^^ »  ^^^»  fcrcaming  with  fear  and  agony, 
*  was  torn  from  Mary,  and  pufhed  into  the  antichamr 
ber,  where  he  was  difpatched  with  n^any  wounds  ^. 

^'  I  WILL  weep  no  more/*  faid  the  queen,  drying 
her  tears,  when  informed  of  her  favourite's  fate;— 
^*  I  (hall  now  think  of  revenge/^  The  iqfult  on  hcif 
perfon,  the  ftain  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  her  honoar, 
and  the  danger  to  which  her  life  was  expofed,  on  !£• 
count  of  rhe  advanced  date  of  her  pregnancy,  were 
injuries  fo  atrocious  and  complicated,  as  fcarcely  in- 
deed to  admit  of  pardon,  even  from  the  greateft  Icr 
nity.     Mary's  refentment,  however,  was  implacable 
againft  her  hufhand  alone.  She  artfully  engaged  him, 
by  her  perfuafions  and  careifes,  todifown  all  connec- 
tion with  the  cpnfpirators,  whom  he  had  promiled  to 
proteft;  to  deny  any  concurrence  in  their  crime  j 
|iay,  to  publifh  a  proclamation  containing  fo  notori- 
ous a  falfchood  ^s !  And  having  thus  made  him  expofe 
himfelf  to  univcrfal  contempt,  and  rendered  it  im- 
praSicable  for  him  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  any 
party,  flic  threw  him  oiF  with  difdain  and  indignatioa. 

Meanwhile  the  anger  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  ab- 
forbed  by  injuries  more  recent  and  violent,  having 
fubfided  from  former  offenders,  fhc  had  been  recon- 
cibd  to  the  banilhcd  lords.  They  were  re inftatcd  in 
their  honours  and  fortunes.  The  accomplices  in  Ri- 
zio*s  murder,  who  had  fled  into  England  on  being  dc- 
ferted  by  Darnley,  alfo  applied  to  her  for  pardon  :  and 
although  (he  at  firft  rcfufed  compliance,   fhe  after- 

34.  Melvil.     Keith.    Crawfurd. 

35.  Keith,  J/f/>€nd.    Goodal,  vol.  J. 
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ward,  through  the  interce(Gon  of  Botbwell.  a  new  LE'ITEr. 

favourite,  who  was  dcfirous  of  ftrcngthcning  his  parly  .  ,  ^^._# 

by  the  acccffion  of  their  intcrcft,   permitted  them  to  ^,0.1566. 
return  into  their  own  country  '•. 

The  hour  of  Mary*s  labour  now  approached  ;  and 
as  it  feemed  imprudent  to  cxpofc  her  perfon,  at  fuch  a 
time,  t9  the  infults  which  fhe  might  fuflfer  in  a  king- 
dom torn  by  factions,  fhe  left  the  palace,  and  made 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  the  place  of  her  refidencc. 
There  (lie  was  fafely  delivered  of  a  fon  ;  and  this  be-  Juuc  19. 
ing  a  very  important  event  to  England  as  well  as  to 
Scotland,  fhe  inftantly  dlfpatched  fir  James  Melvil  to 
London  with  the  interefling  intelligence.  It  (truck  Eli* 
zaheth  forcibly  and  by  furprize.  She  had  given  a  ball 
to  her  court  at  Greenwich  on  the  evening  of  Melvil's 
arrival,  and  was  difplaying  all  that  fpirit  and  gaiety 
which  ufually  attended  heron  fuch  occaiions;  but  no 
fooner  was  fhe  informed  of  the  prince  of  Scotland*! 
birth,  than  all  her  vivacity  left  her.  Senfible  of  the 
fuperiority  her  rival  had  now  acquired,  (he  funk  into 
deep  melancholy  :  fhe  reclined  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  the  tears  trickling  down  her  cheek,  and  com- 
plained  to  fome  of  her  attendants,  that  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  mother  of  a  fair  fon,  while  fhe  hcrfelf  was 
but  a  barren  flock  ^7.  Next  morning,  however,  at 
the  audience  of  the  ambafTador,  fhe  refumed  her 
wonted  ehearfulnefs  and  difGmulation  ;  thanked  MeU 
vill  for  his  hafte  in  bringing  her  fuch  agreeable  n^ws^ 
and  exprcfTcd  the  mofl  cordial  friendfhipfor  her  iifler 
Mary  **. 

The  birth  of  a  Ton,  as  Elizabeth  forefaw,  gave  ad- 
ditional zeal,  as  well  as  weight  to  the  partizans  of  the 

36.  Melvil.    Keith.    Kdqx.  37*  MelvU.  38.  Ibid. 
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^ART  I.  queen  of  Scots  in  England  ;  and  even  men  of  the  moft 
iLD  i^  ^PP^^^^  partips  began  to  call  aloud  for  fomc  fcttleracnt 
of  the  crown.  The  EngUfh  queen  had  now  reigned 
eight  years,  without  difcovcring  the  leaft  intention  to 
marry.  A  violent  illnefs,  with  which  (he  was  feised, 
had  lately  endangered  her  life,  and  alarmed  the  nation 
with  a  profpefl  of  all  the  calamities  that  arc  occafiooed 
by  a  difputed  and  dubiousr  fucceflion.  In  order  to  pro- 
Tide  againft  thofeevils,  a  motion  w^s  made,  and  eager* 
ly  Itftened  to  in  both  boufes  of  parliament,  for  addrefl*- 
ing  the  qujscn  oi\  the  fubjcft.  Her  lore  for  her  people, 
her  duty  to  the  public,  her  concern  for  pofterity,  it 
was  urged,  equally  called  upon  her,  either  to  declare 
her  own  nfolution  to  marry j  or  confcnt  to  an  afi  tJU* 
liltfiiing  the  order  pf  fucc^ton  \o  the  crown  *^. 

Elizabeth's  ambitious  and  mafculine  charafier, 
and  the  pofitive  affirmation,  which  fhe  had  often 
and  early  made,  as  already  obierved,  that  {he  meant 
tolive  anddie  a  viRGiN-quEEN,  rendered  itimproi 
bable,  notwithftandipg  the  infinuations  of  her  mini? 
Iters,  that  flie  would  take  the  firft  of  thefe  fteps ;  and 
as  no  title  to  the  crown  could,  with  any  colour  of  juf- 
tice,  be  fet  inoppofition  to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
moft  of  the  Englifh  nobility  fccmed  convinced  of  the 
neccflity  of  declaring  her  the  prcfumptivc  fucccffor. 
The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  defirable  objcft 
to  all  difcerning  men  ;  and  the  birth  of  the  prince  of 
Scotland  gave  hopes  of  iti  perpetuity.  Even  the  more 
moderate  Proteflant<,  foothed  by  Mary's  lenity  to  her 
own  fubjcQs,  concurred  with  the  Catholics  in  fupport- 
ing  her  claim  ^®.  Nor  would  all  the  policy  and  ad- 
ircfs  of  Elizabeth  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  crown  on  her  rival,  had  not  Mary's  in- 

39.  I)* Ewes,  Joum,  tf  Parlkmnt,  410.  Mel?iL 
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difcretions,  if  not  her  crimes,  thrown  her  from  the  letter 

LXIV. 

Tummit  of  profperity,  and  plunged  her  in  infamy  and  ^  -j-^ 
ruin,  A.D,is6|» 

James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwel],  the  head  ofaa 
ancient  family  in  Scotland,  but  a  man  of  profligate 
manners,  and  by  no  means  eminent  for  talents  either 
civil  or  military,  had  diftinguifhed  bimfelf  by  his  at* 
tachment  to  the  queen ;  and  fince  the  death  of  Rizio. 
from  the  cuftody  of  whofe  murderers  he  had  been  the 
chief  inftrum^t  of  releafing  her,  Mary's  gratitude, 
and  perhaps  a  vi^^er  fentiment,  had  loaded  him  with. 
particular  marks  of  her  favour  and  confidence.  She 
had  raifed  him  to  offices  of  power  and  of  truft,  and 
tranfafied  no  matter  of  importance  without  his  ad- 
vice. Both  well  gained  on  her  affeftion  (for  fuch  it 
certainly  foon  became)  in  proportion  as  her  regard  for, 
her  hufband  declined;  and  her  contempt  for  the  lat« 
ter  appears  to.have  been  completed,  though  not  occa* 
fioncd,  by  her  love  for  the  former.  The  attention  and 
complaifance  of  a  man,  who  had  vindicated  her  au- 
thority, and  proteftcd  her  pcrfon  ;  who  entered  into 
all  her  views,  and  watched  every  opportunity  of  rc» 
commending  his  pafiion,  could  fcarce  indeed  fail  of 
making  an  impreffion  on  a  heart  naturally  too  fufcept- 
iblc;  or  of  roufing  to  the  greateft  height  the  indig- 
nation of  a  woman  and  a  queen,  agaioft  an  unworthy 
objed,  on  whom  (he  had  placed  her  love,  and  who 
had  requited  it  with  negleft,  with  infult,  and  with 
brutality  ♦•. 

Mary  was  not  only  AifpeAed  of  a  criminal  com- 
merce with  Bothwell,  but  fo  indifcreet  had  her  fami« 

41.  Aodcrfboi  vol.  i,  p.  93i  94.    Ra(>ert(bo,  book  iv« 
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PART  I.  liarity  beea,  tod  fo  ftrongly  marked  her  hatred  againft 
^^"^r-^^  her  hufbaod^  that  when  Henry,  unable  to  bear  that 
iniignificance  into  which  he  was  fallen,  left  the  court 
^D.1567.  and  retired  to  Glafgow,  a  difteroper  of  an  extraordi- 
nary nature,  with  which  he  was  feizcd  foon  after  hit 
arrival,  was  univerfally  afcribed  by  her  enenoies  tot 
dofeof  poil'on,  which  it  was  pretended  (he  had  pro- 
cured to  be  adminiftered  to  him.  The  king  himTclf, 
however,  feems  to  have  had  no  fuch  furpicion ;  for  the 
queeo  having  paid  him  a  vifit  during  his  iicknefs,  aod 
difcovered  great  anxiety  for  his  recovery^  he  accom- 
paoiedber  to  Edinburgh,  as  foon  as  he  could  be  moved, 
in  order  that  ihe  herfelf  might  be  able  to  attend  him 
without  being  abfent  from  her  fon^\  He  was  lodged 
for  the  benefitof  retirement  aod  air,  as  was  pretended, 
in  a  folitary  houfe  called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  fituated 
on  a  riiing  ground,  at  foaie  diftance  from  the  palace 
of  Holyrood  Houfe.  There  he  was  aiSduoufly  at- 
tended by  Mary,  who  flept  feveral  nights  in  the  cham- 
ber under  his  apartment.  But  on  the  ninth  of  Fe« 
bruary,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  (he  left  the 
Kirk  of  Field,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  a  mafquc  in 
the  palace;  and  about  two  oMock  next  morning,  the 
houfe  in  which  the  king  lay  was  blown  up  with  guo^ 
powder,  and  his  dead  body  was  found  in  a  neighbour- 
ing enclofuie*'. 

Thb  carl  of  Bothwell  was  generally  confidcred  as 
the  author  of  this  horrid  murder  *♦;  fomc  fufpicions 
were  entertained  that  the  queen  hcrfclf  was  no  (Iran* 
gef  to  the  crime ;  and  thcfubfcque nt  condufl  of  lx)th, 
independent  of  every  other  circumftance,  affords  a 

4».  GoodaU  vol.  iu    Dr.  Robertfon  fuppofet  this  con6dence  to  han 
been  infpired  by  the  infidions  blandiflnneou  of  Mary.  Bif,  Scwi,  book  if. 

43.  Craufurd*    Spotfwood.    Keith. 

44.  Mchriri  Mm,  p.  155.    ^nderfon,  t«1.  i. 
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Irong  prefumption  of  ihcir  mutual  guilt.    Mary  not    L^^J* 
>lil7  induftrioufly  avoided  bringing  BoUiwell  to  ay&ir    ^,^,_^^ 
lod  Itgal  trial^^,  notwithftanding  the  earneft  entrea-  A*D.  i5«7» 
t^cs  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  the  king's  father,  and  the  . 
S^eoeral  voice  of  the  nation,  but  allowed  the  man, 
publicly  accufed  of  the  murder  of  her  hulband,  to 
(Djoy  all  the  dignity  and  power,   as  well  as  all  the 
confidence  and   familiarity  of  a  favourite  ^1     She 
K>mraitted  to  him  the  government  of  the  caftle  of  £d- 
iogburgh^'  ;  which  with  the  offices  he  already  poOTeff- 
pd,  gave  him  the  entire  eommand  of  the  South  of 
Scotland.     She  was  carried  ofF  by  him,  in  returning  Mayii* 
from  a  vifit  to  her  fon,  and  feemingly  with  her  own 
ponfent**;  fhe  lived  with  him  for  fome  time  in  a  date 
pf  fuppofed  violation ;  and  as  foon  as  he  could  pro- 
pure  a  fentence  of  divorce,  feparating  him  from  a 
young  lady  of  virtue  and  merit,  10  whom  he  was  law* 
fully  married,  fhe  (hamefuUy  gave  her  hand  to  thisre-> 
puted  ravilher  and  regicide  \ 

45.  A  kio  J  of  mock  trial  yr^a  held,  but  hurried  oa  with  indeccM 
precipitancy,  and  preceded  by  fo  many  indications  of  f  iolence,  that  ircn* 
30X  was  afraid  to  appear  in  fupport  of  hit  charge.  After  in  vaio  crav* 
ng  delay,  he  therefore  protefted  ag^inft  i\\tlfgalUy  of  any  fentence  that 
night  be  given.  As  no  accuf.r  appeared,  the  jury  was  tinder  the  ne- 
:ellity  of  acquitting  Bothwell ;  but  this  judgment,  pronounced  without 
;he  examination  of  a  (ingle  witnefs,  was  confidered  tf  an  fguaent  of 
•\i%  guilt  rather  than  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  Befides  other  fufpiciout 
:ircumftances,  he  was  accompanied  to  the  olace  of  trial  by  a  Urge  bod|r 
A  armed  men.    Anderfon,  vol.  i,    Keith,  p.  S75>  37<* 

46.  Even  when  lying  under  the  accafation  of  the  king*t  mmrder, 
Bothwell  lived  fur  Ibme  time  in  the  fame  huufe  with  Mtrj^  and  took  hta 
Teat  in  the  council  as  ufual,  inft9Mi  of  b^ing  confii\e4  to  c^ie  prifon* 
Andcrfofi,  vol.  i.  it. 

47.  Spotfwood,  p.  20 !•  ' 

48.  Melvil*s  Jlf«a*.  p.  158.  Melvil,  who  was  himfelf  on«  ol  Mufy'a 
»ttendaou,  tells  us  not  only  that  he  faw  no  figns  of  rcludaoce,  hat  that  he 
jr^  informed  ;he  whult  ^nmfadioo  wai  maoagod  in  cpiiccit  with  her. 
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PART  r.  The  particular  ftcps,  by  which  thcfc  events  were 
)ld\^67.  '^"'^"g'^^i  about,  are  of  little  moment :  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  mark  their  confcquences.  Such  a  quick 
fucceflion  of  incidents^  fo  iiagular,  and  fo  deteftaUe, 
filled  all  Europe  with  amazement,  and  threw  infamj 
.  not  only  on  the  principal  aClors  in  the  guilty  fcenc, 
but  alfo  on  the  whole  nation.  The  Scou  were  uni- 
verfally  reproached  as  men  void  of  courage,  or  of  hu- 
manity ;  as  equally  regardlefs  of  the  reputation  of 
their  queen,  and  the  honour  of  their  country,  in  fuf- 
fering  fo  many  atrocious  actions  to  pafs  with  impo* 
nity*9. 

These  reproaches,  fo  juftly  merited,  together  widi 
{bme  attempts  made  by  Bothvvell  to  get  the  youog 
prince  into  his  power,  roufed  the  Scottifli  nobles  from 
their  lethargy.  A  confiderable  body  of  them  af- 
iembled  at  Stirling,  and  entered  into  an  afibciation  for 
the  defence  of  the  prince's  perfon,  and  for  puniihing 
the  king's  murderers  5<>.  The  queen  and  Bothwcll 
were  thrown  into  the  ytmoft  confternation  by  the 
news  of  this  league.  They  were  no  ftrangers  to  the 
ientiments  of  the  nation  with  rcfpcft  to  their  condufl: 
they  forcfaw  the  ftorm  that  was  ready  to  burft  oa 
their  heads;  and,  in  order  to  provide  againftit,  Mary 
iffiied  a  proclamation,  requiring  her  fubjefts  to  take 
arms  and  attend  her  hufband  by  a  day  appointed. 
She  publidied,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fort  of  mantfefto, 
in  which  fhe  endeavoured  to  vindicate  her  govern- 
ment from  thofc  imputations  with  which  it  had  bcco 
loaded,  and  employed  the  flrongeft  terms  to  exprefs 
her  concern  for  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  the  prince 
her  fon.     But  neither  of  thefe  meafures  produced  any 

49.  AndcrfoD,  vol.  i.    Mclvil,  p,  1 63.    Robcrtfon,  Append.  No. XX. 

50.  Keith,  p.  394. 

confiderable 
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CDofidenbk  cAA.    The  z£xiAtti  }&ri%  h>l  lu-   ^^^\^^;^ 
iVmbSed  ui  ^nBJy  before  tlic  ijttcea  siikI  Bc^hwcil    ^  ^.^ 
wcTc  in  any  coacitloa  to  f»ce  ihcnu    Mirr  lad  Ket  AJX^t^*. 
hnibuMl  £a!  to  Dcabar;  ixiJ  as  Bodiv^!  b»J  auny 
depecdiDts  in  tbjit  quaitcr,  be  gathered  ia  4  Iboct 
time,  fock  firecgth  as  emboUcncd  h&m  to  ictve  ibt 
town  and  cafUe^  and  advaace  tovatd  the  coa(tdc« 
rates« 

The  two  annies  met  at  Carberry^hilU  about  fir  ^ 
miles  from  Edingborgh;  and  Mary  was  toon  made 
ieoiiblc,  that  her  own  troops,  nearly  equal  in  number 
to  thofc  of  the  confederates,  dhapproved  of  her  caufe^ 
and  were  averfc  to  fpill  their  blood  in  her  quanel**^ 
l^cy  difcovcred  no  inclination  to  fight*  She  etniea^ 
voured  to  animate  them :  die  wepr^  (he  threatened^, 
fhc  reproached  them  with  cowardice;  but  all  in  vaiiu 
After  feme  bravadoes  of  Bothwell,  to  vindic«^te  h)« 
innocence,  by  iinglc  combat,*  but  which  he  declined 
when  an  adverfary  offered  to  enter  the  lifts,  Mary  favv 
no  refourcebuttbat  of  holding  a  conference  with  Kir^ 
kaldy  of  Grange,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  confederattet, 
and  of  putting  herfelf,  on  fome  general  promifet,  iu* 
to  their  hands  ^^ 

BoTHWELL,  during  this  parley,  took  hiilaft  fare* 
well  of  the  queen,  and  fled  unattended  to'Dunbar  ; 
where,  finding  it  impoffible  to  colleft  frefh  forces,  he^ 
fitted  out  a  few  fmall  veiTels,  fct  fail  for  the  Orkneys,, 
and  there  fubfifted  fome  time  by  piracy.  But  being* 
purfucd  even  to  that  extreme  corner  by  Kirkaldy,  th6 
greater  part  of  his  little  fleet  was  taken,  together  with' 
fcvcral  of  liis  fervants,  who  afterwards  difcovered  all' 


^1.  SpotTwoodt  f.  toy.    Keith,  p.  401 ,  402. 
5:.  Calderwood,  vol.  U.    MeWil,  p.  t^^. 
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the  circumftances  of  the  king's  murder,  and  fotctcA 
for  their  (hare  in  the  crime  *«.  Bothwell  himfelf 
made  his  efcape  to  Norway  with  a  fingle  fhip.  On 
that  coaft  he  attempted  to  renew  his  piracies ;  was 
there  taken,  thrown  into  prifon^  loft  his  fenfes,  and 
died  miferably,  ten  years^after,  in  the  bottom  of  a  dun- 
geon, tinpitied  by  his  countrymen,  and  neglcfiedby 
ftrangers  ^^* 

Meanwhile  the  quern  of  Scots,  now  in  the  hands 
of  an  enraged  faction,  met  with  fuch  treatment  as  a 
fovereign  may  naturally  expeft  from  fubjefts,  who 
have  their  future  fccurity  to  provide  for,  as  well  as 
their  prefent  animofity  to  gratify.  She  was  conduA* 
ed  to  Edinburgh,  amid  the  infults  of  the  populace; 
who  reproached  her  with  her  crimes,  and  held  up  be- 
fore her  eyes,  which  way  foever  fhe  turned,  a  fhiod* 
trd,  on  which  was  painted  the  dead  body  of  her  late 
hu(band,  and  her  infant  Ton  kneeling  before  it,  and 
uttering  thefe  words :  ^'  Judge  and  revenge  my  caufe, 
O  Lord!'* — Mary  fhrunk  with  horror  from  fuch 
a  (hocking  objc£t ;  hut  notwithftanding  all  her  ar* 
gument  and  entreaties,  the  fame  ftandard  was  held  to 
view,  and  the  fame  infults  and  reproaches  repeated  >•»• 
Under  pretence  that  her  behaviour  was  unfuitable  to 
her  condition,  and  fearing  the  return  of  Bothwell,  to 
whom  flic  (liil  declared  her  attachment,  the  confede- 
rates fent  her  next  day  to  the  caftle  of  Lochlevin, 
feated  on  a  fmall  ifland,  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  of 
the  fame  naote;  and  (igned  a  warrant  to  William 
Douglas,  the  owner  of  it,  to  detain  her  there  pri* 
(oner  s^, 

53.  Anderfon,  Yol.  ii.  54.  MeWiVi  Af em.  p.  16S. 

55.  Crawford's  Mem.  p.  33.     Keith,  p.  401.    RobertXbn,  book  if. 

56.  Keith,  p.  403. 

No 
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No  fooncr  did  the  news  of  thcfe  events  reach  Ene*  letter 

f  Vyi 

land,  than  Elizabeth,  apparfently  lying  a6de  all  her  y_^_^_^'j 
jcalouiies  and  fears,  feemed  refolved  to  employ  her  A.D.  1567. 
authority  for  alleviating  the  calamities  of  her  unhap- 
py kinfwoman.  She  inftantly  difpatched  fir  Nicho- 
las Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  with  power  to  ne- 
gociate  both  with  the  queen  and  her  confederates. 
In  his  inftruftions  there  appears  a  remarkable  folici- 
tude  for  Mary*s  liberty,  and  even  for  her  reputa- 
tion 57,  Bat  neither  Elizabeth's  interpofition,  nor 
Throgmorton's  zeal  and  abilities,  were  of  much  bene- 
fit to  the  Scottifh  queen^  The  confederates  forefaw 
that  Mary,  elated  by  the  profpeft  of  proteftion, 
would  rejeft  with  difdain  the  overtures  which  they  in. 
tended  to  make  her;  they  therefore  prercmptorily 
denied  the  ambafiador  accefs  to  their  prifoner,  and 
cither  refufed  or  eluded  what  propofals  he  made  them 
in  her  behalf '«. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  meantime,  endured  all 
the  rigour  and  horrors  of  a  prifon.  No  profpe^l  of 
liberty  appeared  :  none  of  her  fubjefts  had  either 
taken  arms,  or  fo  much  as  folicited  her  relief;  noc 
was  any  perfon  \q  whom  fhe  could  confide  admitted 
into  her  prcfence.  She  was  cut  off  from  all  the 
world.  In  this  melancholy  fituation,  without  a 
connfellor,  without  a  friend,  under  the  preffure  of 
misfortune,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  danger,  it  was 
aatural  for  a  woman  to  liften  to  almoft  any  overtures^ 
The  confederates  took  advantage  of  Mary's  diftreff 
f nd  of  her  fe^rs.  They  employed  lord  Lindfay,  the 
fierceft  zealot  of  the  party,  to  make  her  acquainted 
nvith  their  purpofe ;  and  they  threatened  toprofecuto 

57.  Keitk,  p.  41 1'  58'  I^id.  p.  427. 

her. 
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PART  I.    her,  as  the  priQcipal  coofpirator  againft  the  life  of  hef 

A.D.1567.  hufband  and  ihc  fafcty  of  her  fon,  if  ^fhc  refufed  to 

comply  with  their  demands.    Mary,  overpowered  hj 

her  unhappy  condition,  and  believing  that  no  deed 

which  (he  (hould  execute  during  her  captivity,  could 

Joly  24.  jjg  valid,  (igned  a  reiignation  of  the  crown ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  earl  of  Murray  was  appointed 
regent  under  the  young  prince,  who  was  proclaimed 
king,  by  the  name  of  James  VI.  ^'^ 

Here,  my  dear  Philip,  I  muft  make  a  pauie,  for 
the  fake  of  pcrfpicuity.  The  fubfcqucnt  part  of  ihii 
interefting  ftory,  the  continuation  of  the  civil  wars  in 
France,  and  the  rife  of  thofe  in  the  Low  CountrieS| 
will  furnifh  materials  for  the  next  Letter. 

59.  Andcrfon.    Melvil.    Kcith«    Crawford. 
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LETTER     LXVIL 

Great  BRiTAiN/r^«  the  Flight  of  the  ^een  ^ScOTj 
into  England  with  an  Account  of  the  Civil  Wars  on 
the  Continent,  till  the  Death  $f  Charles  IX.  of 
France^  in  1574. 

THE  condefccnfion  of  the  queen  of  Scots  in  rcfign-    letter 
ing  the  crown  to  her  fon,  and  the  adminiftration     Lxvii. 
of  government  to  her  rebellious  fubjedls,  did  not  pro-  JvTdTisC?. 
cure  her  enlargement.     She  was  flill  confined  in  the 
caflle  of  Lochlevin.    A  parliament,  fummoned  by  the 
earl  Murray,  even  declared  her  refignation  valid,  and 
her  imprifonment  lawful,  while  il   recognized   his 
clcftion  to  the  office  of  regent';  and  being  a  man  of 
vigour  and  abilities,  he  employed  himfelf  fuccefsfully 
in  reducing  the  kingdom  to  obedience. 

But  although  moft  men  fcemed  to  acquiefce  in 
Murray's  authority,  there  ftill  abounded  in  Scotland 
many  fecret  murmurs  and  cabals.  The  duke  of  Cha- 
tcjherault,  who,  as  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  thought 
he  had  an  undoubted  right  lo  the  regency,  bore  no 
goodwill  to  the  new  government :  and  the  fame  fcni- 
ments  were  embraced  by  his  numerous  friends  and 
adherents.  All  who  leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions 
in  religion,  were  inclined  to  join  this  party  ;  and  the 
length  and  rigour  of  Mary*8  fufferings  began  to  move 
many,  who  had  formerly  detefled  her  crimes,  or 
blaaicd  her  imprudence,  to  commiferate  her  prefent 
condition  *.  Animated  by  thefe  different  motives,  a 
body  of  the  nobility  met  at  Hamilton,  and  concerted  a.d.  i^^g, 
cncafures  for  fupporting  the  caufe  of  the  queen. 

I.  Andcrfon,  vol.  ii.  a.  Buchanan,  lib.  xviii. 

Vol.  II.  LI  While 
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PART  1.  While  the  Scottifh  nation  (cemed  thus  returning 
A.  D.  1548.  *^  fcntimcnts  of  duty  and  loyalty  to  their  fovereigo. 
Mary  recovered  her  liberty,  in  a  manner  no  lefs  far- 
prifing  to  her  friends  than  unexpected  by  her  ene- 
mies. She  engaged,  by  her  charms  and  carefleSi 
George  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  to  ailift  lier  in 
May  2.  attempting  her  efcape.  He  conveyed  her  indifguife  into 
a  fmatl  boat,  and  himfelf  rowed  her  afliore.  She 
haftened  to  Hamihon ;  and  the  news  of  her  mrrival  at 
that  place  being  immediately  fpread  abroad,  her  court 
was  filled  in  a  few  days,  with  a  great  and  fplendid 
train  of  nobility,  accompanied  by  fuch  numbers  of 
their  retainers,  as  compofed  an  army  of  £x  thoufaod 
combatants.  Her  refignation  of  the  crown,  which  ihe 
declared  to  have  been  extorted  by  fear,  was  pronounced 
illegal  and  void,  by  a  council  of  the  nobles  and  chief 
men  of  her  party ;  and  an  aflbcration  was  formed,  at 
the  fame  time,  for  the  defence  of  her  perfon  and  au- 
thority, and  fubfcribed  by  nine  earls,  nine  bifbops, 
eighteen  lords,  and  many  gentlemen  of  dtftinftion?. 

Elizabeth,  when  informed  of  the  efcape  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  difcovered  a  rcfolution  of  perfevering 
in  the  fame  generous  and  friendly  meafurcs,  which  (he 
had  hitherto  purfued,  lincc  the  confinement  of  that 
princefs.  She  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  ehiefjy  with- 
held from  employing  force  againft  the  regent,  by  the 
fear  of  pufhinghim  to  flill  greater  extremities  againft 
his  fovercign ;  arid  (he  now  difpatched  Mattland  of 
Lethington  into  Scotland,  to  offer  her  good  offices, 
and  the  affiftance  of  her  arms  to  Mary  ^.  But  the  Re- 
gent made  fuch  hafle  toaffemble  forces,  that  the'fstte 
of  Scotland  was  decided  before  any  Englifh  fuccours 
could  arrive.     Confiding  in  the  valour  of  his  troops, 

|.  K«ith>  p.  475*  4*  Buchanan,  Ub.  su.    K^ith,  p.  477. 
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Murray  took  the  field  with  an  army  far  inferior  to    ^^^XJJ|^ 
Mary's  in  number ;  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Lang-  ^.^^-^ 
fide,  near  Glafgow,  which  proved  decifivc  in  bis  fa-  A.D.  1568. 
vour,  and  was  followed  by  the  total  difperfion  of  the 
queen's  party. 

Mary,  who  within  the  fpace  of  thirteen  days,  ha4 
been  a  prifoner  at  the  mercy  of  her  rebellious  fubje£ts^ 
had  feen  a  powerful  army  under  her  command  and  ^ 
numerous  train  of  nobles  at  her  devotion,  was  now 
obliged  to  flee,'  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  her  life,  and 
lurk  with  a  few  attendants,  in  a  corner  of  her  king- 
dom. She  had  beheld  the  engagement  from  a  neigh- 
bouring  hill }  and  fo  lively  were  her  impreflions  of 
fear  when  fhe  faw  that  army  broken,  on  which  her 
lafi;  hope  refted,  that  fhe  never  clofed  her  eyes  till  fhe 
reached  the  abbey  of  Dundrenan,  in  Galloway^ 
above  fixty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle  K  Not  think* 
ing  herfelf  fafe,  even  in  that  obfcure  retreat,  and  ftill 
haunted  by  the  horrors  of  a  prifon,  fhe  embraced  the 
rafli  refolution  of  retiring  into  England,  and  of  throw- 
ing herfelf  on  the  generofity  of  her  kinfwoman. 

Elizabeth  was  now  under  the  necefiity  of 
coming  to  fomedecifive  determination,  with  refpeA  to 
her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  the  pleafure 
of  mortifying,  while  in  her  power,  a  rival  whofe 
beauty  and  accomplifhments  fhe  envied,  together  with 
the  cautious  and  interefted  counfels  of  Cecil  her  prime 
miniiler,  determined  her  to  difregard  all  the  motives 
of  friendfliip  and  generous  fympathy,  and  to  regulate 
her  condu6t  folely  by  the  cruel  maxims  of  an  infidi* 
ous  policy.  In  anfwer  therefore  to  Mary*s  mefTage, 
notifying  her  arrival  in  England,  craving  leave  to  vifit 

5,  Keith,  p.  48a. 

LI  2  She 
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PART  L  the  queen,  and  claiming  her  protcftion,  in  confeqaence 
•A.D.  1368.  of  former  promifcs  and  profeffions  of  regard,  Eliza- 
beth artfully  replied,  That  while  the  queen  of  Scots 
lay  under  the  imputation  of  a  crime  fo  horrid  as  the 
murder  of  her  hufband,  (he  could  not,  withoutbring- 
ing  a  ftain  on  her  own  reputation,  admit  her  into  her 
prefencc;  but  as  foon  as  fhe  had  cleared  hcrfelf  from 
that  afperfion,  (he  might  depend  on  a  reception  fuit- 
able  16  her  dignity,  and  fupport  proportioned  to  her 
ncceffities\ 

Mary  was  overwhelmed  withforrow  and  furprizc 
at  fo  unexpeftcd  a  manner  of  evading  her  rcqueft :  nor 
washer  bofom  aftrangertothc  feelings  of  indignation; 
,  but  the  diftrefs  of  her  condition  obliged  her  to  declare, 
that  (he  would  willingly  juftify  herfelf  to  her  lifter 
irom  all  imputations,  and  chearfuliy  fubmit  her  caufe 
to  the  arbitration  of  fo  good  a  friend  7.     This  was  the 
very   point  to  which  Elizabeth  wifhed  to  bring  the 
matter,  and  the  great  objeft  of  her  intrigues.    She 
now  confidered  hcrfelf  as  umpire  between  thequten  of 
Scots  and  her  fuhjefts,  and  began  to  aft  in  that  capa- 
city.    She  propofed  to  appoint  commiffioncrs  to  hear 
the  pleadings  on  both  fides,  and  wrote  to  the  Regent 
of  Scotland,  to  appoint  proper  pcrfons  to  appear  be- 
fore them  in  his  name,  and  to  produce  what  he  couM 
alledge  in  vindication  of  his  proceedings  againft  hU 
fovereign. 

Mary,  who  had  hitherto  rcUeJ  with  fo  me  degree 
of  confidence  en  Elizabeth's  profeffions,  and  who, 
when  fhe  conlbntcd  to  fubmit  her  caufe  ao  that  prin- 
cefs,  expedled  that  the  queen  herfelf  would  receive 
SRd  examine  her  defences,  now  plainly  perceived  the 

6.  Acdcrioi),  Tol.!^,  7.  Id.  ibid. 
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•Ttificc  of  her  rival,  and  the  fnarc  that  had  been  laid  letter 
for  her  *.  She  therefore  rctrafted  the  offer  fhe  had  ^  -^—.'7 
made,  and  which  had  been  prcverted  to  a  purpofe  fo  A.D.  156S. 
contrary  to  her  intention;  (he  meant  to  confider  Eli- 
zabeth as  an  equal,  for  whofc  fatisfaftion  (he  was  wil- 
ling to  explain  any  part  of  her  cbndufV,  thatfeemcd 
liable  to  cenfure,  not  to  acknowledge  her  as  a  fuperior. 
But  her  own  words  will  beft  exprefs  her  fentimcnts  on 
this  fubjcft.  "  In  my  prefent  fituation,'^  fays  (he,  in 
a  letter  to  the^Engllfh  queen,  "  I  neither  will  nor  can 
**  reply  to  the  accufations  of  my  fubjcfls.  But  I  am 
*•  ready  of  my  own  accord,  and  out  of  frieifflfliip  to 
<«  you,  to  fatisfy  your  fcruples,  and  to  vindicate  my 
**  own  conduft.  My  fubjcSs  arc  not  my  equals: 
**  nor  will  I,  by  fubmitting  my  caufe  to  a  judicial 
'*  trial,  acknowledge  them  to  be  fo.  I  fled  into  your 
*«  arms,  as  into  thofe  of  my  nearefl  relation,  and  moft 
**  pcrfeft  friend.  1  did  you  honour,  as  I  imagined, 
**  in  chufing  you  preferably  to  any  other  prince, 
«*  be  the  reftorcr  of  an  injured  queen.  Was  it  ever 
^<  knowii  that  a  prince  was  blamed  for  hearing  in  per. 
^*  fon  the  complaints  of  thofe  who  applied  to  his  juf. 
•<  tice,  againft  the  falfe  accufations  of  their  enemies? 
«  You  admitted  into  your  prcfence  my  baftard  bro- 
<*  ther,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion ;  and  you 
<*  deny  me  that  honour  1  God  forbid  that  I  fhould  be 
**  the  caufe  of  bringingany  (lain  on  your  reputation ! 
**  I  expefted  that  your  manner  of  treating  me  would 
**  have  added  luftreto  it.  Suffer  me  either  to  implore 
*f  the  aid  of  other  princes,  whofc  delicacy  on  this 
^-  head  will  be  lefs,  and  the  refentment  of  my  wrongs 
^<  greater;  or  let  me  receive  from  your  hands  that 
ii  affiftance,  which  it  becomes  you  more  than  any 

t.  Andcrfon,  ubi  fup. 
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PART  I.  €€  ii^^  prince  to  grant ;  and  by  that  benefit  bind  rM 
Vp^*^  «<  to  yourfclf  in  the  indiffolublc  ties  of  gratitpdc?.** 

Thi((  letter,  which  fon^ewhat  difcohcerted  her  plan, 
fhe  Englifti  queen  laid  before  her  privy  coancil;  and  it 
was  there  agreed,  that  Eli :^abeth  could  not^  confiftent- 
ly  with  her  own  honour,  or  with  the  fafety  qf  hef  go- 
vernment, either  give  the  queen  of  Scots  the  afEftance 
which  flie  demanded,  or  permit  her  to  retire  out  of  the 
kingdom,  before  the  inquiry  into  her  conduA  wa^ 
finifhed.  It  was  alfo  agreed  to  remove  Mary,  for  the 
fake  of  greater  fafety,  from  Carliflc,  where  Ihe  had 
taken  refuge,  to  Bolton,  a  caftle  belonging  tpJprd 
Serpop,  on  the  borders  of  Yorklhire  '<?. 

The  refolotion  of  the  Englifh  privy  council,  in  re- 
gard  to  Mary^s  perfon,  was  immediately  carried  into 
execution;  and  (he  now  found  herftlf  entirely  in  her 
rival's  power.  Her  correfpbndctice  with  her  friends 
in  Scotland  was  become  more  difficult;  all  profped  of 
efcape  was  cut  off;  and  although  (he  was  ftill  treated 
with  the  rcfpcft  due  to  a  queen,  her  real  conditioQ 
was  that  of  a  prifoncr.  She  knc\V  what  it  was  to  be 
deprived  of  liberty,  and  dreaded  confinement  as  the 
worft  of  evils. 

Elizabeth  laid  hold  of  this  feafon  of  terror,  of 
inipatiencc,  and  defpair,  to  extort  Mary's  confent  to 
the  projefted  trial.  She  was  confident,  (he  faid,  that 
the  queen  of  Scots  would  find  no  difficulty  in  refuting 
,  all  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies;  and  though  her apo* 
logy  fhould  even  fall  fhort  of  conviflion,  (he  was  de- 
termined to  fupport  her  caufe.  It  was  never  meant, 
Ihc  added,  that  Mary  (hould  be  cited  to  a  trial  on  the 

9.  Andcrfun,  vcl.  ir.  xo.  Ibid. 
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accufatlon  of  hcp  rebellious  fubjcfts ;  but  on  the  con-    LETTEk 
trary,  that  they  would  be  fummoned  to  appear  and  to    ^  -^— If 
juftify  themfclvcs  for  their  conduft  toward  her**.   A.D.  156*. 
Commiffioners  were  accordingly  appointed   by  the 
Englifh  niiniftry  for  the  examination  of  this  great 
caufe ;  and  conferences  were  held  between  them  and 
the  Scottilh  commifSoners,  part  in  the  name  of  the 
queen,  and  part  in  behalf  of  the  king  and  kingdom^ 
firft  at  York,  and  afterward  at  Weftminfter. 

During  the  conferences  at  York^  Mary's  commif- 
doners  feemed  to  triumph,  as  the  Regent  had  hitherto 
declined  accuiing  her  of  any  participation  in  theguilt 
of  her  hufband's  murder,  which  alone  could  juftify 
the  violent  proceedings  of  her  fubjefls.  But  the  face 
of  the  queftion  was  foon  changed,  on  the  renewal  of  * 

the  conferences  at  Weftminfter  immediately  under  • 

the  eye  of  the  Englifh  queen.  Murray,  encouraged 
by  the  affurances  of  Elizabeth's  proteftion»  laid  afide 
his  delicacy  and  his  fears,  and  not  only  charged  his 
fovereign  with  confenting  to  the  murder  of  her  huf- 
band,  but  with  being  acceffary  to  the  contrivance  and 
execution  of  it.  The  fame  accufation  was  offeredby 
the  earl  of  Lennox;  who  appearing  before  the  Eng* 
lifti  commiftioner.'^,  craved  vengeance  for  the  blood  of 
bis  fon  «*• 

But  accufations  were  not  enough  for  Elizabeth;, 
fhe  wanted  to  have  proofs :  and  in  order  to  draw  them 
with  decency  from  the  Regent,  Ihe  commanded  her 
commiflioners  to  teftify  her  indignation  and  difplea- 
fure  at  his  prefumption,  in  forgetting  fo  far  the  duty 
of  a  fubjefV,  as  to  accufe  his  fovereign  of  fuch  atro-v 
cious  crimes.    Murray,  thus  arraigned  in  his  turn^ 

II,  Idf  Ibid,  IS,  Qoodall,  vol.  iL    Andcrfufi,  vol.  ir. 
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PART  T.  offered  to  (hew  that  his  ace ufetions  were  neither  falfc 
yr^'~^  nor  malicious.  He  produecd,  among  other  cvidcnees, 
in  fuppoit  of  his  charge,  fome  Sonnets  and  Lovc-Jct- 
tcrs,  from  Mary  to  Bothwell,  written  partly  before, 
partly  after  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  and  contain- 
ing inconieftable  proofs  of  her  confent  to  that  barba- 
rous deed,  of  her  criminal  amours,  and  her  concur- 
rence in  the  pretended  rape  ".  Stunned  by  this  latent 
blow,  againft  which  it  appears  they  were  notprovid- 

II,  Some  bold  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  prove  thefc  L.etten 
aiid  Sonnets  to  be  forgeries;  but,  unfortunately  for  Mary's  repuutius, 
the  principal  arguments,  in  fupport  of  their  authenticity,  yet  remain  on- 
anfwcred.  i.  They  were  examined  and  compared  with  her  acknow- 
ledged hand-writing,  iu  many  letters  to  EliEabcth,  not  only  by  tht 
Englifh  commiflioners,  and  by  the  Scottifh  council  and  parliament,  but 
1  by  the  Englilh  privy  council,  affiiled  by  fevcral  noblemen  well  affeded 

P  to  the  caufc  uf  the  queen  of  Scots  who  all  admitted  them  to  be  authen- 

tic. (Anderfon,  vol  iv.)  This  circumAance  is  of  great  weight  in  the 
difputc ;  for  although  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  counterfeit  a  fubfcriptioii, 
St  is  almod  inipofllble  to  counterfeit  any  number  of  pagea,  fo  perfectly  ai 
to  elude  detection.  2.  Mary  and  her  cAmmiffioners,  by  declining  to  re- 
fute the  charge  of  the  Regent,  though  requefted  to  attempt  a  refutation 
in  any  manner  or  form,  and  told  by  Elizabeth,  that  dlcnce  would  be 
confidtrcd  as  the  fullcft  confcffion  of  guilt,  fccmed  to  admit  the  jufticc 
•f  the  accufdtion.  (Id.  Ibid.)  3.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been 
favoured  with  every  opportunity  of  examining  the  Letters  in  queftioo, 
and  who  gave  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  his  attachment  to  the  queen  of 
Scot?,  yet  believed  them  to  be  authentic.  (State  Trysals,  vol.  i.)  4.  la 
the  conferences  betwc-en  the  duke,  Maitland  of  [Lcthington,  and  bi/hop 
Ltflcy,  ail  zealous  partizans  ot  Mary,  the  authenticity  of  the  Letters  and 
her  participitation  in  the  nuird'.r  of  her  huiband,  arc  always  taken  for 
granted.  (Id.  Ibid.)  5.  But,  independent  of  all  other  evidence,  the 
Letters  themfclves  contain  many  internal  proofs  of  their  authenticity; 
n.any  minute  and  unnccefTary  particulars,  which  could  have  occurred 
to  no  perfvin  employed  to  forge  them,  and  which,  as  the  Englifh  com- 
minionrrs  ingeiiiouUy  obfcrvcd,  **  were  unknown  to  any  wther  than  to 
^*  hcrfelf  itiid  Bothwell."  6.  Their  very  indelicacy  is  a  proof  of  their 
uuthentitity  ;  for  although  Mary,  in  an  amorous  moment,  might  Aide 
into  a  grofs  cxpreHTion,  in  writing  to  a  man  to  whom  fhc  had  farrificed 
her  honour,  the  framer  of  no  forgery  could  hope  to  gain  it  credibility, 
by  imputing  fuch  exprefiioob  to  fo  polite  and  accomplifhed  a  princcf^  as 
the  queen  of  Scots. 

ed 
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cd  with  any  proper  defence,  Mary's  commiffioncrs    LETTEit 
endeavoured  to  change  the  enquiry  into  a  negocia-    ^  -^-,1*^ 
tion  ;   and  finding  that  attempt  imprafticable,  as  the   A.  D.  156S. 
Englifh  commiffioners  infilled  on  proceeding,  they 
finally  broke  off  the  conference?,  without  making  any 
reply. 

Elizabeth  having  got  into  her  poffeffion  thefi: 
evidences  of  her  rival's  guilt,  began  to  treat  her  with 
lefs  delicacy.  Orders  were  given  for  removing  Mary 
from  Bolton,  a  place  furrounded  with  Catholics,  to 
Tutbury,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  And  as  Elizabeth 
entertained  hopes  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  deprefled 
by  her  misfortunes,  and  fcarce  recovered  from  the 
fhockof  the  late  attack  on  her  reputation,  would  now 
be  glad  tp  fecure  a  fafe  retreat  at  the  cxpence  of  her 
grandeur,  fhe  promifcd  to  bury  every  thing  in  ob- 
livion, provided  Mary  would  agree,  either  to  con- 
firm her  rcfigaation  of  the  crown,  or  to  afibciate  her 
fon  with  her  in  the  government,  and  let  the  admini- 
firation  remain  with  the  earl  of  Murray  during  the 
minority  of  James.  But  that  high-fpirited  princeft 
rcfufcd  all  treaty  on  fuch  terms.  *<  Death,"  faid  fhe, 
<^  is  lefs  dreadful  than  fuch  an  ignominious  flep. 
**  Rather  than  give  away  with  my  own  hands,  the 
**  crown  which  defcended  to  me  from  my  anceftors, 
*^  1  will  part  with  life  :  but  the  lafl  words  which  I 
«*  utter  fhall  be  thofeof  a  queen  of  Scotland**  !'* 

After  an  end  had  been  put  to  the  conferences,  the 
Regent  returned  into  Scotland,  and  Mary  was  con- 
fined more  clofely  than  ever.  In  vain  did  fl^e  flill  de- 
mand, that  Elizabeth  fhoald  either  aflift  her  in  reco- 
vering her  authority,   or  permit  her  to  retire  into 

14.  Haynes,  p.  497.    Goodall,  toL  it. 

France, 
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FART  I.  France,  and  make  trial  of  the  frieodihip  of  other 
a^Dl'i  68  P"°ccs.  Aware  of  the  danger  attending  both  ihdc 
propofals,  Elizabeth  refolved  to  comply  with  neither, 
but  to  detain  her  rival  ft  ill  a  prifonef  ;^and  theproofii 
produced  of  Mary's  guilt,  Ihe  hoped  would  apolo- 
gize for  this  fcvcrity.  The  queen  of  Scots,  howerer, 
before  the  Regent's  departure,  had  artfully  recrimi- 
nated upon  him  and  his  party,  by  accufing  them  of 
having  devifed  and  executed  the  murder  of  tbekiif. 
And  although  thisaccufation,  which  was  not  given  ia 
till  after  the  diiTolution  of  the  conferences,  wasgeae* 
rally  confidered  as  a  mere  expreifion  of  refeatment  ^, 
Mary  had  behaved  with  fo  much  modefty,  propriety, 
and  even  dignity,  during  her  confinement,  that  her 
friends  were  enabled,  on  plauiible  grounds,  to  deoy 
the  reality  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her;  and  a 
fcheme  was  formed  in  both  kingdoms,  for  reftoring 
her  to  liberty,  and  replacing  her  on  her  throne. 

Thr  fatal  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scott  widi 
Bothwcll,  was  the  grand  fource  of  all  her  misfor- 
tunes. A  divorce  only  could  repair,  in  any  degree, 
the  injuries  her  reputation  had  fufFered  by  rfiat  ftep; 
and  a  new  choice  fecmed  the  moft  efieftual  means  of 
recovering  her  authority.  Her  friends  therefore 
looked  out  for  a  hufband,  whofe  influence  would  be 
fufficicnt  to  accomplifh  this  dcfirabic  end.  A  foreign 
a^lliance  was,  for  many  reafons,  to  be  avoided  ;  aad 
as  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was,  without  coniparifon,  tbe 

15.  Hume,  vol.  v.  If  Mar)''s  comtnillLoncrB  could  lutTC  nnxiiicd 
?iny  proofs  of  the  carl  of  Murray's  guilt,  they  would  furcjy,  as  able  aJ- 
vocatcft  and  zealous  partizans,  have  prevented  the  accufation  of  her  cue* 
m'yn  ;  or  they  would  have  confronted  accufation  with  accufatioa,  '»• 
ftcad  of  breaking^  oiFthe  conferences  at  the  veiy  moment  the  durgt  ml 
brought  RgainCt  their  miflrefs,  and  when  all  their  cIo^tiGnce  was  be- 
anie cccciiary  fo;  the  vindication  of  her  hoaour. 
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ft  fubjefl  in  England,  and  enjoyed  the  rare  ifclicity    LETTSit 
being  popular  with  the  moft  oppofite  fa£tioos,  his  ^  ii,f^^"\ 
irriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots  appeared  fo  n^itural^  a.d*i56<. 
at  it  had  occurred  to  feveral  of  his  own  friends,  at 
ill^as  to  thofeof  Mary.     Maitland  of  Lethington 
ened  the  fcheme  to  him.     He  fet  before  that  no- 
itDzn  the  glory  of  compofing  the  difleniions  in  Scot- 
id;  and,   at  the  fame  time,  held  to  his  view  the 
ofpeft  of  reaping  the  fucceifion  of  England.     The 
ke  readily  clofed  with  apropofal  fo  flattering  to  his 
ibition ;  nor  was   Mary  herfelf  averfe  againft  a 
rafure  which  promifpd  fo  deiirable  a  change  in 
r  condition  ?^ 


But  this  fcheme,  like  all  thofc  formed  for  the  rc- 

f  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  an  unfortunate  iflue, 

longh  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  polTelTed  in  an 

lident  degree  the  good  graces  of  his  fovereign,   as 

11  as  the  favour  of  the  whole  nation,  had  declared 

It  Elizabeth*s  confent  fhould  be  obtained  before  the 

icluiion  of  his  marriage,  he  attempted  previoufly  to 

n  the  approbation  of  themoftconiiderable  bnglifh 

3ility,  as  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend  a  violent  op- 

ition  from  her  perpetual  and  unrelenting  jealonfy 

her  rival  ;  and  as  the  nation  now  began  todefpair 

the  queen's  marrying,  and  Mary's  right  to  the  a*V.js6^ 

ceffion  was  generally  held  to  he  undoubted,  her 

ance  with  an  Englifhman,  and  a  zealous  Protef- 

t,  feemed  fo  efFeAually  to  provide  againft  all  thofe 

Is,  which  might  be  apprehended  from  her  choice 

a  foreign  and  a  popilh  prince,   that  the  greater 

t  of  the  peers,  either  diredly  or  tacitly,  approved 

it  as  a  falutary  projeft.    Even  the  earl  of  Leicef- 

P  Elizabeth's  avowed  favourite,  feemed  to  enter 

i6.  Cimdtn.    Htjoet. 
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PART  T.     zcaloufly  into  Norfolk's  intcrefts,  and  wrote, 
ATorileQ    hisowjQ  hand,  a  letter  to  Mary,   fuhfcribcd  byf 

ral    other  .noblemen,    warmly    recommending 

match  '^ 

So  cxtenfivc  a  confederacy  could  not  cfcapc  the 
gilance  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  Cecil,  her  prime  minii 
a  man  of  the  dcepcft  penetration,  and  (inceicl) 
tached  to  her  perfon  and  government.  Norl 
however,  Mattered  himfelf,  that  the  union  of  lo  n 
noblemen  would  make  it  neceffary  for  tne  quee 
comply  ;  and  in  a  matter  of  lo  much  confe4uenc 
the  nation,  the  taking  a  few  ftepa  without  her  kn 
ledge  could  fcarce,  he  thought,  be  reckoned  crimi 
But  Elizabeth  thought  othcrwife.  Any  meafur 
her  appeared  criminal,  that  tended  fo  vifibly  to  i 
the  reputatfon  and  increafe  the  power  of  her  ri 
She  alfo  faw,  that,  how  perfefi  foever  Norf»Ik'j 
legiance  might  be,  and  that  of  the  greater  part  of 
noblemen  who.efpoufed  his  caufe,  they  whocondi 
ed  the  intrigue,  had  farther  and  more^danger 
views  than  the  relief  of  the  queen  of  Scots:  and 
dropt  fcvcral  hints  to  the  duke,  that  fhe  was  acquai 
ed  with  his  defigns,  warning  him  frequently  to  "  I 
**  ware  on  what  pillow  he  rcpofed  his  head  •*!*'  C 
tain  intelligence  of  this  dangerous  combination  was 
length  given  her  by  Leicefter,  who  had  pcrh 
countenanced  the  projeft  with  no  other  intention tl: 
to  defeat  it.  The  Scottifh  Regent,  threatened  w 
Elizabeth's  difpleafure,  alfo  meanly  betrayed  t 
duke;  put  his  letters  into  her  hands,  and  furnifl) 
all  the  information  in  his  power.  Norfolk  was  coi 
n/itted  to  the  Tower ;  feveral  other  noblemen  w( 

17.  Lcflcjr.    Hayncs.  18.  Camden.     Spoifwood. 
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itaked  into  cuftody  ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots  M'as  re-  letter 

moved  to  Coventry,  where  her   imprifonment  wa*  ^ _  _  '^ 

Tendered  more  intolerable,  by  an  exccfs  of  vigilance  A. 0.15^9. 
and  rigour  '9. 

This  intrigue  was  no  fooner  difcovered  t!ian  an 
attempt  w^s  made  for  refioring  the  Scottifh  qUeen  to 
liberty  by  force  of  arms.  The  earls  of  Northii  mber- 
land  and  Weftrooreland,  two  of  the  moft  ancient  and 
powerful  of  the  EngUfli  peers,  .were  both  attached 
'to  the  Romifli  religion,  and  difcontented  wi  th  the 
«oourt,  where  new  men  and  new  meafures  pre^/ailed. 
-Ever  lince  Mary's  arrival  in  England,  they  had  'warra- 
Jj  cfpoufed  her  intereft,  and  had  even  engaged  in  fe- 
-Lteral  plots  for  her  relief.  They  were  privy  tc*  Nor- 
^Ik's  fcheme;  but  the  moderation  and  cools  lefs  of 
Mthat  nobleman  did  not  fuit  their  ardour  and  im  petuo- 
SBty.  The  liberty  of  the  Scottifh  queen  was  no  t  their 
ifi>Ie  objed  :  they  aimed  at  bringing  about  a  •  change 
ill  the  religion,  and  a  revolution  in  the  gove):nment 
af  the  kingdom.  For  thefe  purpofcs  ^hey  had  folicit- 
^  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  avowed  p4  tron  of 
popery,  and  the  natural  enemy  of  Elizabeth.  ^3Iad  of 
an  opportunity  of  difll^rbiogthe  tranquillity  *Df  Eng- 
land, Philip  ordered  the  duke  of  Alva,  govf^rnor  of 
llic  Low  Countries,  to  encourage  the  two  earls  ia 
tlieir  projefted  rebellion,  by  a  promife  of  moj  ney  and 
troops  *••  But  Elizabeth  fortunately  got  inti  lligence 
bf  their  dc%n,  before  they  were  ready  to  take  the 
Beld  ;  and  though  they  immediately  afTemb!  led  their 
Ktatnert,  and  flew  to  arms,  the  queen  a£lec  I  with  fo 
mndi  prudence  and  vigour,  that  they  were  c  ibliged  to 
difpcrfe  themfelvcs  without  ftriking  a  blow  *'.    The 

19.  Hayncf*  20.  Ctrte,  vol.  ill.  21.    C«mden«l 
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«nly  I  nore  firidly  guarded ;  and  Elizabei 
the  da  nger  of  detaining  her  any  longer  in 
foived  to  give  up  Mary  into  the  hands  o 
wbofe  fecuricy,  no  lefs  than  the  Englilh 
pende<  1  on  preventing  her  from  afcendin. 
The  o  egociation  for  this  purpofe  had 
fome  1  ength  when  it  was  difcovered  by 
of  Lci  (ley  bifhop  of  Rof*,*  who,  togetl 
Frencl  i  andSpanifh  ambafladors^  remonfl 
A. D.  15 7a  the  in(  amy  of  fuch  a  tranfa£tion.  A  di 
that  m  eans  procured ;  and  the  violent  ^ 
Regent  ,  who  was  (hot,  in  revenge  of  a 
jury,  b  y  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ha 
vented  r  the  revival  of  the  projeft  **. 

# 
On  t  he  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray 
man  of*  vigour  and  abilities,  but  of  an  au 

at.  Cai  t( .  ',  vol«  tU.  Anderfon,;  vol.  iu.  Pare  of  fUo 
been  l^ftow  cd  upoo  oot  of  the  Regent's  f avourltei ,  wt\c 
aod  turiLcd  i  iut  his  wife  naked,  in  a  cold  night,  into  tl 
before  iftora  ing,  (he  becanie  furiouily  mad.  From 
▼owed  revcn  >c  againft  the  earl  of  M«rra|^.  Party-r 
and  inflamed  his  private  zvioitinent ;.  mid  the  zDaximi 
tified  the  mol  I  defperate  courfe  he  could  take  to  obuiu 
followed  the  .   Regent  for  fome  time,  watching  an  opp 
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ble  charaAer,  Scotland  relapred  into  a  ftate  of    JUBTTER 

hy.     The  queen's  party  feemed  for  a  time  to    ^__^^^ 

111 :  but,  at  length,   through  the  in^rpofition  of  A.D.  isToy 

beth,    who  accorop^i^g^  her  recommendation 

an  armed  force,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  the  king's 

Ifather,  was  eleded  regent  ;  and  Mary,  after 

;  amufed  daring  ten  months,  by  a  deceitful  ne- 

ition,   and   the  hopes  of  liberty,, .found  herfelf 

r  flrlAer  cuftody  than  ever,  and  without  any 

8  of  Scaping  from  it  **.     In  that  joylefs  fitua- 

we  muft  leave  her  for  a  while,  and  take  a  view 

e  civil  wars  on  the  continent,  the  iifue  of  which 

ly  concerned  both  the  Britifh  queens. 

[.TZABETH  was  fenfiblc,  that,  as  the  head  of  the  ^ 

cftant  party,  her  fafety  in  a  great  meafure  depend* 
I  the  continuance  of  the  commotions  in  France 
the  Low  Countries.  She  therefore  contributed, 
:  have  feen,  both  fecretly  and  openly,  to  enable 
rncourage  the  reformers  to  fupport  the  ilruggle, 
:  (he  watched  the  motions  of  the  Catholics  with 
ilous  eye.  And  an  event  happened  about  this 
,  which  increafed  her  vigilance.  Pope  Pius  V,  A.D.tS7U 
having  endeavored  in  vain  to  conciliate,  by 
le  means,  the  friendfhip  of  Elizabeth,  ifiued  a 
3f  excommunication  againfi  her ;  depriving  her  of 
tie  to  the  crown,  and  abfolving  her  fubje^ts  from 
•oath  of  allegiance.  This  bull,  which  had  no 
)t  been  fulminated  at  the  inftigationof  the  Catho- 
rinces,  was  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  bilhop  of 
Ion's  palace,  by  one  John  Felton,  a  zealous  Pa* 
;  who,  fcoming  either  to  flee  or  deny  the  {b&, 
foized,  condemned,  and  executed.    He  not  only 

•3.  Spotfvrood.    Lcflc/. 
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PART  I.     fuffered  with  conflancy,  but  feemcd  to  confider  deatb, 
aTdVJi.  *"  ^'^^'^  *  caufc,  as  a  triumph  **. 

Thus  rou^d  by  the  vi^nt  fpirit  of  popery,  £U« 
zabeth  who  had  never  been  remifsy  fixed  her  eye 
more  fteadi4y  on  the  religious  wars  io  France  uid  the 
Low  Countries.  The  league  concerted  at  Bayooae, 
as  has  been  already  noticed^  for  the  exterminatioa  of  i 
the  Proteftants^  had  not  been  concluded  fo  fecrctlji 
but  intelligence  of  it  had  reached  Conde,  Colignj, 
and  other  leaders  of  that  party  in  France.  Fiodiing 
the  meafures  of  the  court  correfpond  with  their  fuf- 
picionsy  they  determined  to  prevent  the  cruel  per6dj 
of  their  enemies,  and  to  flrike  a  blow  before  theCi* 
tholics  were  aware  of  the  danger.  In  confequence  of 
this  refolution,  they  formed,  in  1567,  t^e  bold  defiga 
of  furprifing  the  king  and  queen-mother  who  were 
living  in  i'ecurity,  at  Monceaux  in  Brie;  and  had 
not  the  court  received  fome  accidental  informatiooof 
tlic  confpiracy)  which  induced  them  to  remove  to 
iMeaux,  and  been  bcfidcs  protected  by,  a  body  of 
Swifs,  who  came  haftily  to  their  relief,  and  conduAed 
them  wiili  great  intrepidity  to  Paris,  they  muft  have 
fallen,  without  i-cfiflancc  int<#  the  hands  of  the 
Hugonots  2^ 

A  BATTLE  was  foon  after  fought  in  the  plains  of 
St.J^enis;  where,  though  the  old  conftable  Mont- 
morency, the  general  of  the  Catholics,  wasilain,  the 
Hugonots  were  defeated,  by  reafon  of  their  inferiori- 
ty in  numbers.  Conde  however,  ftill  uYidifmayed, 
collefted  his  broken  troops;  and  having  received  a 
ftrong  reinforcement  of  German  Proteflants,  appear- 

24.  Camden,  p.  418. 

%^,  Davila,  Ub.  iv.    Mczcriy,  torn,  v. 
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rd  again  ia  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formidaWe  force.    LKTTeh 
With  that  new  army  he  traverfed  great  part  of  the    J^^l^^l^ 
kingdom;  and  at  laft  laying  fiege  to  Chartrcs,  a  place  a.D.  1571. 
of  much  importance,  obligipd  the  court,  in  1568,  to 
agtee  to  an  accommodation  *\ 

This  peace,  being  but  a  temporary  expedient^  and 
fincere  on  neither  fide,  was  of  fhort  duration.  The 
queen*mother,  deceitful  in  all  her  negociations^  had 
laid  a  plot  for  fcizing  Conde  and  Coligny.  They  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  their  danger,  fled  to  Rochellc, 
and  fummoned  their  partizans  to  their  afiiftance. 
Thither  the  Hugonots  reforted  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  civil  war  was  renewed  with  more  fury  than  ever. 
The  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king,  commanded 
the  Catholics;  and  gained,  in  1569,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  marcchal  de  Tavanes,  the  famous  battle 
of  Jarnac,  after  a  ftruggle  of  feven  hours.  The  prince 
of  Conde  being  wounded  and  made  prifonei',  was  car- 
r'ied  ofFthe  field,  and  killed  in  cold  blood  by  a  cap^ 
tain  of  the  duke  of  Anjou*s  guards  *7, 

*  But  this  defeat,  though  accompanied  with  the  loft 
»f  fo  great  a  leader,  d^  not  break  the  fpiri  t  of  the  Hu- 
gonots. Coligny,  wbofe  courage  was  fuperior  to  all 
iifficulties,  flill  gallantly  fupported  their  caufe;  and 
having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  party  the  king  of 
Kavarre,  only  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  young 
prince  of  Conde,  to  both  of  whom  he  afted  as  a  fa- 
dier,  he  encouraged  the  Proteftants  rather  to  perifli 
bravely  in  the  field  than  by  the  hands  of  the  execu-* 
Lioaer.  Their  ardour  was  not  inferior  to  his  own  ; 
ind  being  ftrengthened  by  a  new  reinforcement  of 

26.  Id.  Ibid.  a  7*  Mcseray,  ubi.  fop.    Henault,  torn.  i. 
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PARTL    Germans,  they  obliged  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  retreat^ 
)iD^7s7^-  *"^  invcftcd  Poitiers  *•. 

As  the  eyes  of  all  France  were  fixed  on  this  enter- 
prize,  the  young  duke  of  Guife,  emulous  of  the  re- 
nown which  his  father  had  acquired  by  tche  defence  of 
Metz,  threw  himfelf  into  PoitierSi^  atid)  fo  ajnimatcd 
the  garrifon  by  his  valour  and  condufE^^  that  Coligoy 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  iiege,  in  fpite  of  hit  moft  vi- 
gorous efforts,  after  lofing  thr^e  thoufand  mea*^. 
Such  was  the  rife  of  the  reputation  of  the  fecond  doke 
of  Guife,  whom  we  (hall  afterward  fee  attain  ibdi- 
fiinguifhed  a  height  of  fame  and  gtand^ur^  and  whofe 
ambition  engaged  him  in  fcheme:>  fodeftruflive  to  the 
authority  of  his  fovereign,  and  tht  repofc  of  his  na- 
tive country, 

Elizabeth,  ever  watchful  of  the  citiI  commo- 
tions in  France,  was  by  no  means  pleafed  with  this  re- 
vival of  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain;  and  being 
anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  Proteftants,  whofc  interefts 
were  fo  intimately  coiuie£led  with  .her  own,  (he  fent 
them  fecrctly  a  fum  of  money,  beiides  artillery  and 
military  ftores^^  She  alfp  permitted  Henry  Cham- 
pernon  to  levy  and  tranfport  over  to  France,  a  regi- 
ment of  gentlemen  volunteers.  Meanwhile  Coligny 
conftrained  by  the  impatience  of  bis  troops,  and  the 
difficulty  of  fublifting  them,  fought  with  the  duke  of 
Anjou  and  themarcfchal  deTavanes,  the  memorable 
battle  of  Moncontour,  in  which  he  was  wounded  and 
defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  near  ten  thoufand  men  »'• 

The  court  of  France,  and  the  Catholics,  elated 
with  this  viftory,  vainly  flattered  themfclves  that  the 

iS.  Davila,  lib.  V.  19.  Id.  Ibid.  30.  CamdcBy  p.  425. 

31.  Davila,  iib.  v.    Mczcray,  torn.  v. 
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fore  DC^'iC&sad  to  Qkc  jlet  taitiirr  firas  foe  crcihinir    . 

Wkix  TTis  tica  iimriiflpr:2r  to  i>car^  tLat  Co^igaT^ 

qxunsx  of  tbe  kirgdozi;  lu^  i^^'p.red  witii  all  liU 
▼aiocT  2::i  corSiacj  tbr  tvo  joci^  prisca,  wiiaai  he 
gOTcr&rd  ;  hm^  s^ianbitcd  m  tbraiiibMC  airxDy,  vrcom- 
plifhsd  zn  JDcrcdiblr  msick,  aad  was  reaiv  to  Severs 
Paris !  — Thz  pc'i^ic  TJninrrfj  diminiihed  by  the  coa* 
tmucd  CiicTZcn^  az^d  vaftcd  by  to  maay  fraiticft 
vari,  ccslJ  oot  bear  ibc  cbaige  of  a  item  annaicent* 
Tbc  kJDg  was  ibcrcforc  obliged  to,  in  15*0^  notwiib* 
fia&dirig  his  Ticlcat  aaimoSty  agaia&  tbc  Hagoocts, 
to  enter  into  a  ncgociatioa  watb  tbeai  at  Si.  Gpcrciaia 
CO  Laje;  to  grant  tbcm  a  pardon  for  all  paft  of*  ^ 

fences;  to  declare  tbem  capable  of  all  otEccs^  both 
civil  22m3  maitary  ;  to  renew  the  edids  for  liberty  of 
confdence  ;  and  cede  to  tbem  for  two  years^,  as  places 
of  refage,  and  pledges  of  tbcir  fecarity,  Rocheile,  La 
Charite,  MoTitanbaa,  and  Coignac  ^\  TbefiHl  of  tbcfe 
cities  kept  the  fea  open  for  receiTiag  foocoors  from  £ng« 
land,  in  cafe  of  a  new  war  ;  the  fecond  prefenred  the 
paffage  of  the  Loire  ;  .the  third  commanded  the  fron- 
tiers of  Languedoc  and  Qaerci  ;  and  the  fourth  open- 
ed  a  paflage  into  Aogoamois,  where  the  Hogonota 
had  greater  ftreogtb  than  in  any  other  proTince. 

Thus  an  end  was  fcemingly  pot  to  the  civil  wars 
of  France.  But  Charles  was  in  no  degree  reconciled 
to  his  rebellious  fubjeds  :  and  this  accommodation^ 
like  all  die  foregoing,  was  employed  as  a  faare,  by 
whidi  the  perfidious  court  might  carry  more  fecurely 

3s.  Id.  Ibid. 
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into  execution  that  projcft,  which  had  been  formed 
for  the  dcftruftion  of  the  Proteftants.  Their  leader* 
were  accordingly  invited  to  Paris,  and  loaded  with 
favours ;  and,  in  order  to  lull  the  party  inta  yet 
greater  fecurity,  Charles  not  only  declared.  That, 
convinced  of  the  irapoffibility  of  forcing  men's  con- 
fcicnce?,  he  was  determined  to  allow  every  one  the 
free  exercife  of  his  religion,  but  afFeded  to  enter  in- 
to clofe  connexions  with  Elizabeth ''.  Propofals  of 
marriage  were  made  her  with  the  duke  of  Anjou;  a 
prince  whofe  youth,  beauty «  and  valour,  qualities  to 
which  the  queen  never  appeared  infenflble,  it  was 
hoped  would  fcrve  for  fome  time  to  amufe  the  court  of 
England. 

Elizabeth,  whofe  artful  politics  never  triumphed 
fo  much  as  in  thofe  intrigues  which  were  conneded 
with  her  coquetry,  immediaily  founded  on  this  of- 
fer the  projeft  of  deceiving  the  court  of  France.  No- 
gociations,  equally  infinccre  on  both  fides,  were  ac- 
cordingly entered  into  with  regard  to  the  marriage 
and  broke  off  under  various  pretences.  Both  courts 
however,  lucceeded  in  their  fchemcs.  Charles's  arti- 
fices, or  rather  thofe  of  the  queen-mother,  impofedoa 
Elizabeth,  and  blinded  the  Hugonots ;  and  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  that  princefs's  marriage,  as  (heexpcdled,  and 
of  an  alliance  between  France  and  England,  difcou- 
raged  the  partizans  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  fo  ready  at 
all  ti!ncs  to  difturb  the  repofe  of  the  latter  kingdom  ^K 

Elizabeth  had  alfo  other  motives  forhcrdiflimu- 
^aiion.  The  violent  authority  cftablifhed  by  Philip 
in  tlic  Low  Countries,  made  hcrddlrous  of  fortifying 

3.5.  C;.dmcn.    Davlla.     Dlgjcs.  34.  ibid. 
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lierfclf  even  with  the  fhadow  of  a  new  confederacy.    LETTER 

LXVIL 

Not  fatisficd  with  having  reduced  to  their  former  ftatc    ^  -^— ,^ 

of  obedience  the  revolted  Flenoings,  whom  his  barba-   A.D.  1571. 

rous  perfecutions  had  roufed  to  arms,   that  bigotted 

and  tyrannical  prince  feemcd  determined  to  make  the 

late  popular  diforders  a  pretence  for  utterly  abolifh- 

ing  their  privileges,  and  ruling  thcip  thenceforth  with 

an  arbitrary  fway^ 

The  duke  of  Alva,  afitinftrumcnt  in  the  hands  of 
fuch  a  defpot,  being  employed  by  Philip  to  carry  this 
violent  defign  into  execution,  bad  conduced  into  the 
Low  Countries,  in  1568,  a  powerful  body  of  Spanifh 
and  Italian  veterans.  The  appearance  of  fuch  an 
army,  with  the  inexorable  and  vindiftive  charafter  of 
its  leader,  ftruck  the  Flemings  with  terror  and  con- 
fternation.  Their  apprehenfions  were  but  too  juft. 
The  privileges  of  the  provinces  were  openly  and  ex- 
prefsty  abolifhed  by  an  ediA;  arbitrary  and  fanguin* 
ary  tribunals  were  ereflcd  ;  the  counts  Egmont  and 
Home,  notwithftanding  their  great  merit  and  former 
fervices^  and  although  they  had  been  chiefly  inftru- 
mental  in  quelling  the  late  revolt,  were  brought  to  the 
block;  multitudes  were  daily  delivered  over  to  the 
executioner ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  or  fecn  but 
feizure,  confifcation|  imprifonmcnt,  torture,  and 
death  3^ 

Meanwhile  WilUjim  of  NaflTau,  prince  of  O- 
range,  furnamed  the  Silent,  whofe  eftatc  had  1>een 
confifcated,  was  employed  in  r^ifing  an  army  of  Ger- 
man Proteftants,  in  order  to  attempt  the  relief  of  his 
native  country  ;  and,  having  completed  his  levies,  he 
^qtered  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  twemy-eighl 

35.  Temple.    Grotius^ 
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PART  I.    thoufanci  men,  and  offered  battle  to  the  duke  of  AWa. 

A.D.  IC7I.  ^"^  ^^^^  prudent  general,  fenfiblc  of  the  importance 
of  delay,  declined  the  challenge  ;  and  the  Spaniards 
being  in  poffeflion  of  all  the  fortified  towns,  the  prince 
•  was  obliged,   from  jvant  of  money,   to  difband  hii 

army,  without  being  able  to  effcft  any  thing  of  im- 
portance '•. 

Alva*s  good  fortune  only  increafed  his  infolence 
and  cruelty.  After  entering  Bru^els  in  triumph,  he 
ordered  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  aftqr  all  who  had 
been  aiding  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  put  them  to 
death  by  various  tortures.  He  next  commanded  ci- 
tadels to  be  built  in  all  the  principal  towns,  in  order 
to  over-awe  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  that  of  Antwerp 
he  caufcd  his  own  {latue  to  be  ere6led,  in  the  attitnde 
of  treading  on  the  necks  of  two  fmallcr  flatucs,  repre- 
fenting  the  two  cftates  of  the  Low  Countries,  accom- 
panied with  the  emblems  of  hcrcfy  and  rebellion! 
Not  fatist:ed  with  enHaving  and  infulting  a  free  peo- 
ple, he  proceeded  to  pillage  and  opprefs  them  with 
cxaflions  altogether  ruinous.  He  demanded  the  hun- 
dredth pertny,  as  a  tax  on  all  goods,  whether  moveable 
or  immoveable,  to  fqpply  his  prefent  exigencies ;  and 
for  the  future,  the  twentieth  penny  annually  on  all 
immoveable  goods  or  heritage  ;  and  the  tenth  penny  on 
all  moveable  goods,  to  be  levied  at  every  falc  i7.  The 
inhabitants  refufed  to  fubmit  to  fuch  opprcflivc  taxes. 
Alvahadrecourfetohisufual  fcvcritics;and  the  Flem- 
ings feemed  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  the  moft 
ahjcft  date  of  vvrctchednefs,  while  the  courts  of 
France  and  England  were  amufing  each  otfacr  with  a 
marriage  treaty. 

36.  Lc  Clcrc,  lib.  i.    Grot'ui,  lib.  iL  37.  Id.  ibid. 
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Llizabeth,  bowcTCT,  wu  ncTcr  inancctive  to    Letter 
the  aiEurs  of  tic  Low  Coootrics.     She  was  equally    ^_^^^ 
difplcafcd  to  fee  the  progrefs  of  the  fcheme  bid  for  the  A.  D  ic-i. 
extermioatioa  of  the  Proteftanu,  and  to  oSferre  the 
erefiioooffogreataaiilitarj  power  ioherioimeJiate 
neighboorho>i ;  and  heocc,  as  already  obferred,  fhe 
endeaTOored  to  goard  herl'elf  againfi  the  am bitaoa  of 
Philip  by  the  appearance  of  an  alliance  with  France. 
Bat  her  danger  fioin  the  Low  Cooothes  was  greater 
than  Ihe  was  yet  aware  of« 

The  qoeeo  of  Scots,  think: ngherfelf  abandoned  by 
the  court  of  France,  had  applied  for  procedioo  to  that 
of  Spain;  and  Philip,  whofe  dark  and  thooghtful 
miod  delighted  in  themjfiery  of  intrigue,  had  held 
for  fome  time  a  fecret  correlpondcnce  with  Vbry,  by 
means  of  LcQey  Ufliop  of  Rofs,  her  ambafiadorat  the 
court  of  England,  and  had  fopplied  both  herfelf  and 
her  adherents  in  Scotland  with  money.  At  length  a 
fcheme  for  rcicuing  5Iaiy,  and  fubYcrting  the  Eng* 
lifli  government,  was  concerted  by  the  bifbop  of  Rofs, 
the  Spanifli  ambaflador,  and  RoJolphi,  a  Florentine 
merchant,  who  had  refided  long  in  London,  and  afied 
privately  as  an  agent  for  the  pope.  Their  plan  was, 
that  the  doke  of  AWa  (hoold  land  ten  thoufand  men  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  that  the  duke  of  Nor* 
folk,  whom  they  had  drawn  into  their  meafures,  and 
who  had  renewed  his  engagements  with  the  qneen  of 
Scots,  notwitbftanc^ing  bis  folemn  promife  to  hold  no 
correfpoodence  with  her,  (hould  join  the  Spaniards 
with  all  his  friendi,  together  with  the  Engliih  Ca- 
tholics and  malecontcnts  ;  that  they  fhould  march  in 
a  body  to  the  capital,  and  oblige  Eliul^eth  to  fubmit 
to  what  conditions  they  (bould  think  fit  to  impofe  ^*. 

38.  State  Tfalf»  toL  i.    Lcflcy,  p.  155. 
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But  the  queen  and  nation  were  delivered  from  this 
^^"^j^^'^  danger  by  the  fufpicioui  temper  of  one  of  Norfolk's 
fervants.  Being  intruded  with  a  bag  of  aioney  under 
the  denomination  of  filver,  he  concluded  it  to  be  gold 
from  its  weight,  and  carried  it  to  fecretary  Cecil, 
now  lord  Burleigh,  whofe  penetrating geniotfooiidif- 
covered,  and  whofe  activity  brought  the  whole  con- 
fpiracy  to  light.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  betrayed  by 
his  other  fervants,  who  had  been  privy  to  the  plot, 
A.  D.  1572.  was  fcized>  convified  of  high  treafon,  condemned,  and 
executed.  The  hifliop  of  Rofs  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  ;  the  Spanifh  ambaflador  was  commanded  to 
leave  England  ;  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  be- 
ing delivered  up  to  Elizabeth  about  this  time  by  the 
Regent  of  Scotland,  was  brought  to  the  block  for  his 
ihare  in  the  former  rebellion '9.  Rodolphi,  then  on 
his  journey  to  BruiTels,  efcaped  the  arm  of  rengeaoce. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  who  bad  been  either  thf  im- 
medite  or  remote  caufe  of  all  thefe  diflurbancey,  wai 
kept  under  a  ftrifter  guard  than  formerly  ;  the  nui- 
bcr  of  her  domeftics  was  abridged,  aqd  |io  perfbn  was 
permitted  to  fee  her  but  in  the  prcfencc  of  her  keepers. 
The  Englifh  parliament  was  even  fo  enraged  againft 
her,  that  the  commons  made  a  direft  application  for 
her  inftant  trial  and  execution  ^^,  But  although  Eli- 
zabeth durft  not  yet  carry  matters  to  fuch  extremity 
againft  Mary,  or  Yiras  not  fo  difpofed,  the  reftlefs  fpi- 
rit  of  the  captive  princefs,  and  her  clofe  conne£lions 
with  Spain,  made  the  queen  of  England  rcfolve  to  aft 
without  difguife  or  ambiguity  in  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land. 

39.  Id.  ibid.    Sirypc,  vol.  ii.   Camden,  p.  34—40.        40.  D'Ewcs 

ycurn,  of  Purl, 

That 
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That  kinedom  was  ftill  in  a  ftatc  of  anarchy.  TTie  letter 

LXVII 

caftle  of   Edinburgh,  commanded   by  Kirkaldy   of  'j^ 

Grange,  had  declared  for  Mary  ;  and  the  lords  of  her  a,d.  i57z# 
party,  encouraged  by  this  circumftance,  had  taken  pof- 
feifion  of  the  capital,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  war 
againft  the  Regent.  By  a  fudden  and  uneifpefted  cn- 
terprize,  they  feized  that  nqbleman  at  Stirling,  and 
flew  him  in  revenge  of  former  injuries.  They  were, 
however,  overpowered  by  a  detachment  from  the  caf- 
tlc,  and  an  infurre^ion  of  the  townfmen,  and  obliged 
to  retire  with  precipitation. 

The  earl  of  Marre  was  chofen  regent  of  Scotland 
in  the  room  of  Lennox,  and  found  the  fame  difficulties 
to  encounter  in  the  government  of  that  divided  king- 
dom. He  was  thefefore  glad  to  accept  the  mediation 
of  the  French  apd  Englifh  ambafladors,  and  to  con- 
clude, on  equal  terms,  a  truce  with  the  queen's  party. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  free  and  generous  fpirit ;  and  find- 
ing  it  iippofSble  to  accommodate  matters  between  the 
parties,  to  maintain  his  own  authority,  without  fub- 
initting  to  a  dependence  on  Englaqd,  he  died  of  me- 
lancholy, occafioned  by  the  dif^rafled  date  of  his 
country. 

Marile  wa;  fucceededinthe  regency  of  Scotland  by 
the  earl  of  Mortou,  who  had  fecretiy  taken  all  his  mea- 
fures  in  concert  with  Elizabeth  ;  and  as  fhe  was  now 
determined  to  exert  herfelf  efFeftually  in  fupport  of  the 
king's  party,  fhe  ordered  Sir  William  Drury,  gover- 
porof  Berwick,  to  march  with  a  body  of  troops  and 
a  train  of  artillery  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  beficge  the 
caftle.  Kirkaldy,  after  a  gallant  defence  of  thirty- 
three  days,  againft  all  the  efforts  of  the  commanders 
of  the  two  nations^  who  pulhed  on  their  attacks  with 

courage. 
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PART  I.  courage,  and  with  emulation,  was  obliged  tofurrcn- 
^^^^  <^er,  by  rcafon  of  a  mutiny  in  the  garrifon.  He  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen^  by  Lliza- 
bcth's  order,  exprefly  contrary  to  his  capitulation 
with  Drury,  and  condemned  by  Morton  to  be  hanged 
at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh.  Maitland  of  Lcthington, 
who  had  taken  part  with  Kirkaldy,  and  could  not  ex- 
pcft  to  l>c  treated  more  favourably,  prevented  the  ig- 
nominy of  a  public  execution  by  a  voluntary  deadi. 
"  He  ended  his  days,"  fays  Melvil,  "  after  the  old 
Roman  fafhion !"  and  Scotland  fubmitting  entirely 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  gave  no  farther  inquietude, 
for  many  years,   to  the  EngUlh  queen -:'• 

The  events  on  the  continent  were  not  fo  favoar- 
able  to  the  interefls,  or  agreeable  to  the  inclinations 
of  Elizabeth.  After  the  negociation  for  a  marriage 
between  the  Englifh  queen  and  the  duke  of  Anjou 
/^prilir.  was  finally  broken  off,  a  dcfenfive  alliance  had  been 
concluded  between  France  and  England.  Charles 
IX.  confidered  this  treaty,  not  only  as  the  bcft  artifice 
for  blinding  the  Proteftants,  the  confpiracy  againft 
whom  was  now  almoft  ripe  for  execution,  but  alfoas 
a  good  precaution  againft  the  dangerous  confequcnccs 
to  which  that  atrocious  meafure  might  expofc  him. 
Hizahcth.  who,  notwithftanding  her  penetration  and 
experience,  was  the  dupe  of  the  French  king's  hypo- 
crily,  regarded  it  as  an  invincible  barrier  againft  the 
enemies  of  her  throne,  and  as  one  of  chief  pillars 
of  the  iccurity  of  the  Protcftant  caufe.  Even  the 
leaders  of  the  Hugonots,  though  fo  often  deceiv- 
ed, gave  credit  to  the  treacherous  promifes  and 
profefTions  of  the  court ;  and  Charles,  in  order  to 
complete  that   fatal  confidence,  into  which  he  had 

41.  MclviL    Cnnvford,    Camden.    Strype. 
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ulled  them,  by  his  infidious  careffcs,  offcrcil  his  fiftcr    ^^^^^^ 
^largaret  in  marriage  to  the  young  king  of  Navarre  **.    |_  ^  ,^ 

A.  D.  15  72. 

The  admiral  de  Coligny,  the  prince  of  Conde, 
nd  all  the  moft  confiderablc  men  of  the  Proteftant 
•arty,  went  chearfully  to  Paris,  in  order  toaflift  at  the 
elehration  of  that  marriage ;  which,  it  was  hoped^ 
7ould  finaliy  appeafc  the  religious  animofities.  Co- 
gny  was  wounded  by  a  fhot  from  n  window,  a  few 
ays  after  the  marrriage ;  yet  the  court  dill  found 
leans  to  quiet  the  fufpicions  of  the  Hugonots,  till  the 
ve  of  St  Bartholomew,  when  a  maflacrc  commenced  Aygnft  14* 
>  which  there  rs  nothing  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of 
lankind,  either  forthediflimulation  that  led  to  it,  or 
le  deliberate  cruelty  and  barbarity  with  which  it  was 
erpetrated.  The  Proteftants,  as  a  body,  were  devoted 
3  deflruftion  ;  the  young  king  of  Navarre  and  the 
rince  of  Conde  only  being  exempted  from  the  general 
oom,  on  condition  that  they  (hould  change  their  rcli- 
ion.  Charles,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  beheld  from 
window  of  his  palace  this  horrid  maHacre,  which  was 
biefly  conduSed  by  the  duke  of  Guife.  The  royal 
uards  were  ordered  to  be  under  arms  at  theclofe  of 
ay  :  the  ringing  of  a  bell  was  the  fignal ;  and  the  Ca- 
lolic citizens,  whohad  been  fecretly  prepared  by  their 
radert  for  fuch  a  fcenc,  zealoufly  feconded  the  exe* 
utjon  of  the  foldiery,  rmbruing  their  hands,  without 
Kmorfe,  in  the  blood  of  their  neighbours,  of  theircom- 
anions,  and  even  of  their  relations;  the  king  himfelf 
letting  their  fury,  by  firing  upon  the  fugitives,  and 
rcqucntly  crying  "  Kill,  kill !" — Perfons  of  every 
ondition,  age,  and  fex,  fufpeQedof  adhering  to  the  re- 
armed opinions,  were  involved  in  one  undiftinguifhed 
oin.  >\bout  five  hundred  gentlemen,  and  men  of  rank, 
[pong  whom  was  Coligny,  with  many  other  heads  of 

42.  Dafila.    Digges.    Mczcray. 
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the  protcftant  party,  were  murdered  in  Paris  alone  ; 
and  near  ten  thoufand  perfons  of  inferior  condition. 
The  fame  barbarous  orders  were  fcnt  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  like  carnage  enfued  at 
Rouen,  Lyons,  Orleans,  and  fever al  other  cities  ^>. 
Sixty  thoufand  Protefiants  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
inaffacrcd  in  different  parts  of  France. 

As  an  apology  for  this  atrocious  perfidy,  and  in- 
human butchery,  Charles  pretended  that  a  confpiracy 
of  the  Hugonots  to  feize  his  pcrfon,  had  been  fuddco- 
ly  dctcflcd  ;  and  that  he  had  been  neccflitated,  for  hit 
own  fafety,  to  proceed  to  extremities  aga:nft  them. 
The  parliament  accordingly  ordered  an  annual  pro- 
cefTion,  on  St-  Bartholomew's  day,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom  j  and  ai  medal 
was  itruck  in  honour  of  the  fame  event,  with  this 
infcripiion  (which  fcems  to  bear  a  farthpr  meaning) 
on  one  fide,  accompanied  with  the  royal  arms  :  PiB* 
TA8  £xcilavit]v  ST  IT  I  AM  ;  **  PlETY  rou/ed  ^VSTlCZ^' 
On  the  other  fide  Charles  is  feated  on  a  throne,  widi 
the  fword  of  Jaftice  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  balance 
in  his  left,  with  a  group  of  heads  under  his  feet,  fur- 
rounded  by  thcfe  words  :  Hrius  in  ReLcLes  5  *^  Courage 
in  puniftiing  Rebels  **." 

At  Rome,  and  in  Spain,  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bar* 
tholomew,  which  no  popifh  writer  of  the  prefent  age 
mentions  without  dcteftation,  was  the  fubjcft  of  pub* 
lie  rejoicings  ;  and  folcmn  thanks  were  returned  to 
God  for  its  fuccefs  under  the  name  of  the  Triumph  tf 
the  Church  Afilitant  !  Among  the  Proteftants  it  excited 
incredible  horror ;  aftriking  pifturc  of  which  is  drawn 
by  Fcnclon,  the  French  ambaffador  at  the  court  of 

43.  DaviU,  lib.  v.    P.  Daniel,  torn  iv.     Mcrcray,  tcm.  r. 
4|«  Math^eu.    Duplcix.    Lc  Geudrc    Mezeray. 

3  England, 
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En^jland,  in  his  account  of  his  firft  audience  after  that    letter 

LXVIl 

barbarous  tranfaftion.  "  A  gloomy  forrow,"  fays  he,  ^  _  _  '^ 
*'  fat  on  every  face  :  (ilence,  ^as  in  the  dead  of  night,  A.  D.  is^i* 
**  reigned  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  royal  apart- 
•*  ment :  the  ladies  and  courtiers  clad  in  deep  mourn- 
*^  ing,  were  ranged  on  each  fide ;  and  as  I  palTed 
**  by  them,  in  my  approach  to  the  queen,  not  one 
**  beftowed  on  me  a  favourable  look,  or  made  the  leaft 
**  return  to  my  falutations  ♦J,** 

The  Englifli  nobility  and  gentry  were  roufed  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  rcfentracnt,  by  the  cruelty  and  perfidy 
of  the  French  court,  that  they  offered  to  levy  an  army 
of  twenty-two  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe  ; 
to  tranfport  them  into  France,  and  to  maintain  them 
for  fix  months  at  their  own  expence.  But  Elizabeth, 
cautious  in  all  her  meafures,  hioderated  the  zeal  of 
her  fubjeAs.  She  was  aware  of  the  dangerous  fitua* 
tion  in  which  fhe  now.  flood,  as  the  head  and  protect-' 
rcfs  of  the  Proteftant  body,  and  afraid  to  inflame 
farther  the  quarrel  between  the  two  religions,  by  a 
hazardous  crufade;  fhe  therefore  judged  it  prudent, 
not  only  to  refufe  her  confent  to  the  projefted  inva- 
fion,  but  to  liflen  to  the  profeffions  of  friendfhipflill' 
made  her  by  the  French  monarch.  Meantime  flic 
prepared  herfclf  againft  that  attack,  which  feemed  to 
threaten  her  from  the  combined  force  and  violence, 
of  Charles  and  Philip  :  two  princes  as  nearly  allied 
10  perfidy  and  barbarity  as  in  bigotry,  and  whofe 
machinations  fhe  bad  reafon  to  dread,  as  foon  as  they 
had  quelled  their  domeflic  diflurbances.  She  fortified 
Portfoiouth ;  put  her  fleet  in  order ;  cxercifed  her 
militia  ;  and  renewed  her  alliance  with  the  German  ^ 
princes^  no  lefs  alarmed  than  herfclf  at  the  trcachcrouf     * 

45.  Carte,  from  Fcm^Um'i  Difj^itda, 

and 
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PART  I.   and  fanguinary  meafures  fo  univerfally  embraced  by 
ji^vJ^^,  llic  Catholic  powers  " 
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But  Elizabeth's  greateft  fecurity  againft  the  aN 
tempts  of  thofe  princes^  was  the  obftinate  refifiaoce 
made  by  the  Protcilants  in  France  aiid  the  Low  Coao* 
tries.  The  maflacre,  inftead  of  annihilating  the  Ha- 
gonots,  only  rendered  them  more  formidable,  Aoi* 
mated  by  the  moft  ardent  fpirit  of  civil  and  religioiu 
liberty,  inflamed  by  vengeance  and  defpair,  they  li* 
fcmblcd  in  large  bodies,  or  crowded  into  the  cities 
and  fortrefles  in  the  poflTeilion  of  their  party;  aod 
finding  that  they  could  repofc  no  faith  in  capitula- 
tions, nor  expert  any  clemency  from  the  court,  thcj 
determined  to  defend  themfelvestothe  laft  extremity. 
After  one  of  the  moft  gallant  defences  recorded  in 
hiftory,  the  town  of  Sanccrre  was  obliged  to  furrtiH 
der,  but  the  inhabitants  obtained  liberty  of  coo- 
A.Dii573.  fcience.  Rochelle,  before  which  in  a  manner  vu 
affembled  the  whole  force  of  Trance,  fuftained  a  fiege 
of  eight  months.  During  that  fiege  the  citizens  re- 
pelled nine  general  and  twenty  particular  allaults,  and 
obliged  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  conduced  the  attack, 
and  loft  twenty-four  thoufand  men,  in  the  courfcof 
hisoperations,  to  grant  them  an  advantageous  peace*'. 
Thus  ended  the  fourth  civil  war,  by  a  treaty  which 
the  court  did  not  intend  to  obfcrve,  and  to  which  the 
Proteftants  never  truftcd. 

The   miferics   of    France   increafcd    every   day. 

Charles  grew  jealous  of  his  brothers,  and  many  of  the 

moft  cc^nfiderable  men  among  the  Catholics,  difpleafcd 

•  with  thi  meafures  of  the  court,  favoured  the  progreb 

of  the  Hugonots.     All  things  tended  to  coafoBoo. 

46.  Camden.    Digget.  47*  DavIIa,  lib.  ▼.    Meseny,  con.  t, 
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In  the  midft  of  thcfc  difordcrs  died  Charles  IX.  of  a    letter 
diftemper  fo  extraordinary,  that  it   vas  univcrfally    ^_  ^^x^ 
confidered  by  the  Proteftants,  as  a  vifiblc  ftrokc  of  di-  A.D.  1574* 
vine  vengeance.     The  blood  exuded  from  every  pore 
of  his  body.     Though  the  author  of  lb  many  atro- 
cious crimes,  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  1 
and  that  unufual  mixture  of  ferocity  and  diflimulation, 
which  didinguifhed    his  charaAer,   threatened   ftiil 
greater  mifchiefs  both  to  his  native  country  and  to 
Europe  ^^     As  he  left  no  male  iflue,  he  was  fucceed- 
ed  in  the  thrbne  of  France  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Anjou,    lately  elected  king  of  Poland* 

48.  The  chara Aer  of  Char1c«»  TX.  a«  might  beexpeded,  hat  beenreiy 
dificrently  draWta  by  the  CQtcmporary  hidorians  of  the  two  religsoni. 
And  an  atteir-pt  has  lately  been  made  by  aa  ingenious  writer, .  who 
aficAs  liberality  of  fentimcnt,  to  vindicate  that  prince  from  what  he 
confiders  to  be  the  calumnies  of  the  Proteftants.  In  prbfecution  of  this 
dcfign,  the  gentleman  who  Has  undertaken  to  'wbitrtoajh  the  author  of 
the  maflaf  re  of  Paris^  endeavours  to  ihe\\%  by  a  dli^Uty  of  the  eiegaot 
qualities  of  Charles ;  his  tafte  for  the  polite  arts,  and  his  talent  ofnxak- 
log  vcrfcs  that  his  mind  was  naturally  found  and  generous,  but  cor« 
rupted  by  a  pernicious  fyftem  of  policy,  and  enflaved  by  the  macluna- 
clons  of  his  mother,  Catharine  of  Mcdicis.  As  much  might  be  laid 
in  favour  of  Hero,  and  \]rith  more  juftice. 

But.  this  writer,  io  attempting  to  confound  our  ideas  of  virtue  and 
Tic^,  has  happily  furnilhej  us  with  an  antidote  againil  his  own  poifon* 
He  owns,  that  fome  weeks  after  the  maflacre  had  ceafed,  Charles  was 
not  only  prcfem  at  the  execution  of  two  Hugonot  gentlemen,  who  had 
efcaped  the  general  daughter, "  but  fo  ^t:iiro\i%oi enjoying  thcjlgift  of  (heir 
**  l^agoniet,  that,  as  it  wta  night  before  th?y  were  cQndu&ed  to  ^hc  gibhet^ 
he  commanded  Ursba  to  be  held  up  to  ^tf^ei  oi  the  friminalt.**  {Hif,  •f 
She  Kings  of  France  oftheRaceofVahit^  vol.'ii.)  And  the  authors,  who 
aceefl  this  fa(ft,  have  left  us  many  others  of  a  fimiiar  kind ;  fo  many, 
indeed,  as  are  fufficient  to  induce  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  bigotry  and 
crucltpr  of  Charles  IX.  were  equal,  to  the  execution  of  the  maflacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  without  the  inftigatioa  of  his  mother.  One  aincc- 
dMe  defervcs  particular  notice  :  wheii  t^ie  prince  of  Conde  heiltated  in 
renouncing  his  rclig'on,  the  king  exclaimed,  in  a  furious  tone,  accom- 
panied with  a  menacing  look,  •«  t>iATii,  Mass,  or  the  BASTiLEi" 
Pavilif  lib.  v.    Mezeray,  torn.  v. 

But 
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But  before  we  carry  farther  the  accoant  of  tLe 
civil  wars  of  France,  or  refume  the  hiflory  of  thofe 
in  the  Low  Countries,  I  muft  turn  your  eye,  my  dear 
Philip,  back  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  Spain,  Italy, 

and  Turkey* 
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Germany,  from  the  R^gndihn  9/  ChakIsEs  V.  or 
J556,  to  the  Death  of  Maximilian  IL  in  1576^ 
with  f§me  Account  of  the  Affmn  ef  Spain,  ItalY| 
and  Turkey,  during  that  Period. 

CHARLES  V.  as  we  have  already  feen,  was  foe- 
ceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by  his  brother 
Ferdinand  L  the' beginning  of  whofe  reign  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  diet  of  Katifbon,  which  confirmed 
the  peace  of  religion,  by  reconciling  the  houfe  of 
Hcffe  to  that  of  Naflau  \ 


Pits  IV.  who  was  raifcJ  to  the  papacy  in  F559, 
Ich  obftinate  than  his  predcccffor,  Paul,  confirmed 
the  imperial  dignity  to  Ferdinand.  He  alfo  iffued  a 
bull  for  re-aflcmbling  the  council  of  Trent,  the  mod 
memorable  occurence  under  the  reign  of  this  empe- 
ror. 

On  the  publication  of  that  bull,  the  Proteftant 

A.D- 1551.   princes  affemblcd  at  Naumburg  in  Saxony,  and  came 

to  a  rcfolution  of  adhering  to  the  confeflion  of  Augf- 

burg,    whatever  fhould  be  determined  in  the  council 

of  Trent.     Meanwhile  Ferdinand  iffued  orders  for 


t.  Heifsy  liv.  iiu 
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coBVolUng  a  diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he  managed    irri 
macters  with  fo  much  addrefs,  that  hii  foo  Maximi-    J^:;^,^^'* 
Kan,  already  promoted  to  the  throne  of  fiobemifl,  wa«  A.  D  i  ^'< 
fJeAed  king  of  the  Romans,  with  the  ooaoimoui  con* 
feat  of  the  Germanic  bodjr.    The  emperor  alib  en« 
deaToured  on  this  occaiion,  but  in  vain,  to  perfuade 
the  Proteftants  to  fubmit  to  the  general  council.  Tbejr 
continued  unfhaken  in  their  refolotion  of  rcjcAing 
it»  decrees.    The  pope,  they  maintained,  had  no  right 
to  oonroke  fuch  an  aflembly ;  that  prerogative  belong- 
ing  to  the  emperor  alone,  to  whom,  as  their  fovereign, 
they  were  at  ail  times  willing  to  explain  themretves 
on  any  fubjeft,  either  civil  or  religious*. 

Finding  the  Proteftanu  obfUoate  in  denying  tb« 
authority  of  the  council  of  Trent,  Ferdinand  rclblved 
to  purfue  aoodier  method  of  uiltlitf  them  to  the 
church.  For  that  purpofe,  be  preiented  a  temon^ 
firance  to  the  fathers  of  the  council,  exhorting  them 
to  attempt  a  reformation  of  manners  among  the  Ro« 
nilh  clergy,  in  order  to  remoire  thoie  abuies  of  which 
the  Proteftuti  (6  juftly  complained.  Bat  the  pope^ 
afirming  that  foch  reformation  was  his  peeuliaf  pro-* 
▼iacCy  would  not  allow  the  council  to  take  cngni^aneir 
of  the  fubjcd.  The  emperor  was  alfi>  diiappointerf 
in  a  demand  which  be  made,  that  the  enuneil  (bould 
permit  the  cooimunioa  both  with  and  without  the  cup, 
among  the  laity,  and  the  marriage  of  prie^  in  the 
imperial  doimnMM,  His  Holiners  fOul4  confcnt  f» 
neither  of  thete  tetyjcttt  ** 

Tai  s  famous  couociK  srhich  HmI  !>^n  To  /vfren  Ci%(^  j^,  rv  # /»i 
pendcd  and  renewed,  and  which  pr(>^ftA  the  1j*A  aiCwn-- 
b«y  of  Che  kind^  was  filially  diiKvlved  in  i>f!r^n\i9r^ 

Vot^lL  Sfrt  »^> 
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1563.  Its  decrees,  like  thofe  of  all  other  general  cotin^ 
ciU,  were  cakuUted  to  exalt  the  church  above  the  ci- 
vil power;  but  being  little  fuited  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
tiroes,  they  were  reje£ted  by  fomc  tatholtc  princes^ 
coldly  received  by  others^  and  defervedly  turned  into 
ridicule  by  the  reformers*.  The  declared  obje&of 
the  council  of  Trent,  in  this  meeting,  was  the  rrftr* 
maticn  of  the  church,  by  which  means  only  a  reconci- 
liation with  the  Proteftants  could  have  been  efitded. 
Inftead,  however,  of  confining  themfelvcs  to  theolo* 
gical  errors,  or  attempting  to  eradicate  eccleiiaflial 
aluifcs,  the  reverend  fathers  extended  their  delibera* 
tions  to  the  ^//ormd/i^iy  of  princes,  and  compofed  thir- 
teen articles  for  exalting  the  priefthood  at  the  cxpeoce 
of  the  royal  prerogative  J. 


A.Di  f '64.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  diflblution  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
died  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  I.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  Ion  Maximilian  11.  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  was  obliged  to  cnj^age  in  a  war  agaioft  the 
Turks,  Solyman  II.  whofe  valour  and  ambition  had 
been  fo  long  terrible  to  Chriftcndom,  though  now  on- 
fit  for  the  field,  continued  to  make  war  by  his  gene- 
rals. He  had  even  projcfted,  i^t  is  faid,  the  conqueft 
of  the  German  empire.  The  affairs  of  Tranfilvania, 
furnifhcd  him  with  a  pretext  for  taking  arms.  Joha 
Sigifinund,  prince  of  that  country,  hadaffumed  the  ti- 
tie  of  king  of  Hungary  (which  his  mothcrhad  refign- 
ed,  as  wehave  fcen,  forlome  poflclfions  in  Silcfia),  and 

put  himfelfundcrtheproteftionof  the  Grand  Seignior. 
Maximilian  immediately  fcnt  an  army  againft  Sigif- 
mund,  under  the  command  of  Lazarus  Schuendi.  The 
imperial  general  took  Tokay,  and  would  fooii  have  it- 
♦kiced  all  Tranfilvania,  had  not  Solyman  dilpatchcd 

4.  Tbnanm.    Father  Paul.  ^,  ibid. 
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an  ambaflador  to  the  imperial  court,  to  negociate  in    letter 
behalf  of  his  vaffal.    By  this  envoy  matters  were   ^  -^-jf 
iccmingly  accomtnodated  \  a.d.  1565. 

The  fultan,  however,  had  not  laid  afidc  his  ambi- 
tious projeAs,  nor  happily  the  emperor  his  fufpicions. 
While  Maximilian  convoked  a  diet  at  Augfburg,  for 
regulating  the  domeftic  affairs  oifthc  empire,  and  fc- 
caring  it  againft  the  Turks,  Solyman  fent  a  fleet  and 
army  to  reduce  the  ifland  of  Malta;  whence  he  hoped 
to  drive  the  knights  of  St.  John,  whom  he  had  for- 
merly expelled  from  Rhodes,  and  who  ftill  continued, 
iccording  to  the  maxims  of  their  order,  to  annoy 
the  Infidels.  But  the  rock  of  Malta  proved  fatal  to 
Solyroan's  glory.  His  general,  Muftapha,  after  a 
fiege  of  almoft  five  months,  and  the  lofs  of  twenty- 
four  thou(and  men,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  en- 
tcrprize.  La  Valette,  grand-mafter  of  Malta,  and 
the  whole  body  of  knights,  fignalized  themfelvcs 
wonderfully  on  that  occaiiop ;  but  as  the  Turks  were 
continually  reinforced,  he  muft  at  laft  have  been  ob- 
liged to  furrender  the  ifland,  if  Don  Garcia,  governor 
of  Sicily,  bad  not  come  to  its  relief  with  twelve  thou-r 
igod  men  ?, 

SoLYMAV,  in  revenge  of  this  difappotntment  and 
^ifgrace,  the  greateft  he  had  ever  fuffered,  fent  a 
fleet  to  reduce  the  ifland  of  Scio,  and  ravage  the 
coaft  of  Italy.  And  having  invaded  Hungary  with  a 
powerful  army,  he  laid  fiege  to  Sigeth.  This  city 
is  ftrongly  fituated  in  a  marfli,  above  fifteen  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  Drave,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sclavonia, 
and  was  then  the  bulwark  of  Stiria  againft  the  Turks. 
|t  hsid  a  garrifon  of  two  thonfand  three  hundred  men, 

6.  Thnaims,  lib.  xizyIi.  7.  yertot,  Hiji,  dt  Chtv,  dt  Malth. 

t^Ky  i^    Thuinuy  lib.  ixxriii, 
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FiiRT  T.    matia  and  Iftria,  but  alfo  thofc  of  Italy.  Their  fleet, 
Ir^ — '    coDfifting  of  two  hundred  aod  thirty  gallies^  was  met 
g^  5.  *  by  the  confederates  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  Co- 
rir>thy  where  was  fought  the  greateft  naval  engage- 
xnent  tliat  modern  times  had  feen.   The  force  on  both 
fides  was  nearly  equal,  and  the  difpute  was  long,  fierce, 
and  bloody,     AH  the  pafiions  which  can  animate  hn- 
u>an  nature  were  rouzed,  and  all  the  inftrunienttof 
war  and  deftrudon,  of  ancient  or  modem  inventjoo, 
vvcre  employed ;  arrows,  javeliB^,  fire-balls,  grappling- 
irons,  cannon,  rooflcets,  fpears,  and  fwc^rds.  The  ho- 
Aile  combatants  fought  hand  to  hand  in  moft  of  tbe 
galliesy  grappled  together,  as  on  a  field  of  battle. 
)iali|  the  Turkifli  admiral,  forrounded  by  four  hun- 
dred Jani^ariei,  and  Don  John  of  Auftria^  with  la 
fqual  number  of  chofcn  men,  maintained  iucb  a  ftn^- 
gU  for  three  hours.    At  laft  Hali  was  flain,,   asd  his 
galley  taken :  the  banner  of  the  crofs  was  difplajed 
from  tbf  mainrmaft,and  the  Ottoman  admiraPs  head 
fixed  on  the  ftern^  iq  place  of  the  Turifh   fiandaxd. 
All  now  wu  carnage  and  confofion.     The  cry  of 
^f  Viaory  !  Viftory  !"  rcfounded through  the  Chri- 
ftian  fleet,  and  the  Turks  every  where  gave  way. 
Th^y  loft  thirty  thoufand  men  in  the  conflift;  tea 
tlioufand  were  taken  prifoners  ;  and  fifteen  thoufand 
Chriftian  ilaves  were -fet  at  liberty*    Thirty  Turkifli 
gallies  were  funk,  twenty-five  burnt,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  taken;  and  if  Ul\)zaali,  and. who  was  fecond  ia 
command,  had  not  retired  with  twenty-eight  gallies, 
the  Ottoman  fleet  had  been  utterly  deftroyed.     The 
confederates  lofl,  on  the  whole,  fifteen  gallies,  and 
;^bout  ten  thpufand  men  <'• 

This  viAory,  which  filled  Conftantinople  with  the 
deepeft  melancholy^  was  celebrated  at  Venice  with 

II.  Fc^iict,  fif /«/#/« ^iVV.    Thuanus.    Cantcmlr.    Ricaut. 
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the  moft  fplcndid  fcftivals.  And  Pius  V.  was  fotranf-    ^^^^ 
ported  when  he  heard  of  it,  that  he  exclaimed,  ia  a    y_    ^     m 
kind  of  a  holy  ecftacy,  "  There  was  a  man  fentfrom  ^.0.1571- 
**  God,  and  his  name  was  John  '*  !'*  alluding  to  Don 
John  of  Auftria.    Philip^s  joy  was  more  moderate. 
•*  Don  John,"  faid  he,   "  has  been  fortunate,  but  he 
**  ran  a  great  rifle "' ;"— and  that  rifle,  as  appeared  lA 
the  iiTue,  was  run  merely  for  glory. 

The  battle  of  Lepanto,  though  purchafed  with  fo 
much  blood,  and  fo  ruinous  to  the  vanquifhed,  was 
of  no  real  benefit  to  the  viftors.  After  difputing  long 
what  they  fhould  do,  the  Chriftian  commanders  re- 
folved  to  do  nothing  till  the  fpring.  That  feafon  which 
fliould  have  been  employed  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
enemy's  confternation,  was  wafted  in  fruitlefs  nego- 
ciations  and  vain-glorious  triumphs.  The  Turks  had 
leifurc,  during  the  winter,  to  equipa  new  fleet,  which 
fpread  terror  over  the  coafts  of  Chriftendom,  before  A.D.(ij:i. 
the  confederates  were  ready  to  aflTemble  ;  and  by  the 
bravery  andconduQ  of  Uluzzali,  now  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief,  the  reputation  of  the  Ottoman  arms 
ivas  rcftored.  The  confederates  were  able  to  cffcSt 
no  enterprize  of  importance.  Their  councils  were 
again  divided  :  they  feparated.  The  Spaniards  appear- 
ed cool  in  the  caufe  ;  and  the  Venetians,  afraid  of  be- 
ing left  a  prey  to  the  Turkifh  power,  fecretly  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  fultan.  They  not  only  a.D.i^tt* 
agreed  thatSelimll.  fliould  retain  Cyprus,  but  ceded 
to  him  feveral  other  places,  and  ftipulated  to  pay  him 
thirty  thoufand  crowns  in  gold,  toward  defraying 
the  expences  of  the  war  '^. 

The  pope  was  greatly  incenfed  at  this  treaty, 
which  was  certainly  difliononrable  to  Chriftendom. 
Bilt  Philip  II.  whole  attention  was  now  chiefly  en- 

sx.  Fenikt,  vUfnp.  ij.  Miniana,  lib,  vii. 
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KART  I.    gaged  by  the  civil  wars  in  the  Low  Countries^  rcxdiljr 

A.D.^sf7i*  ^**ft*^"^^  ^^^  sipology  of  t^c  Venetians.  It  was  but 
rctfonable,  he  faid,  that  the  republic  fbould  be  per- 
mitted to  know  her  own  intereft  i  for  him,  it  was  Aiffi- 
cicnt,  that  he  had  given  proofs  of  his  fricndlhip  to 
Venice,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  fopport  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion '^ 

DoM  John,  however,  wa^  little  pleafcd  with  the 
conduft  of  the  Venetians.  After  feparating  from  the 
confederates,  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Tunis, 
where  he  propofed  to  ere&  an  independent  fovereigo- 
ty ;  and  he  hoped  next  feafon,  by  means  of  the  league, 
ptterly  to  ruin  the  fultan's  naval  power,  which  he 
forefaw  would  be  employed  to  recover  that  citr 
and  its  territory.  He  was  not  miftakcn  in  his  coo- 
jefture.  A  fleet  of  three  hundred  gallies,  with  fort}- 
A.  D.  15:4*  thoufanJ  land  forces  on  board,  was  fent  in  the  fprlng 
to  inveft  Tunis;  and  the  place,,  though  gallantly  de- 
fended, was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  garrifon  put  to 
the  fword,  befori^  a  fufficicnC  force  could  be  aflemblc  J 
for  its  relief  *\ 

DuR  INO  all  thcfe  bloody  tranfaftions,  the  mere  re 
cital  of  which  makes  the  human  heart  fhrink  from  the 
horrors  of  war,  Germany  continued  to  enjoy  tran- 
quillity, under  the  mild  government  of  Maximilian. 
He  died  while  preparing  to  fupport  his  cleaion  to  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  impc- 
rirl  throne  by  his  fon,  Rodolph  IL  a  prince  who  in- 
herited the  pacific  difpofition  of  his  father. 

We  muft  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  new  fccncs 
of  flaughter  ;  to  behold  Chriftians  and  fellow-citizens 
cxercifing  on  each  other  as  great  barbarities  as  ever 
were  inflifted  upon  the  followers  of  Chrift  by  thofcot 
Mahomet. 

15.  Miniaiui  ubi  fup,        1 6.  Cantemlr.    Ri^ut.    Ferrens. 
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